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THE  CONTRAST  AND  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
NEW  ORTHODOXY  AND  THE  OLD. 

There  are  two  questions  that  press,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
every  new  movement  in  theology :  the  questions  of  contrast  and 
kinship  with  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  true  render- 
ing, in  terms  of  philosophy,  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  consider  the  theological  movement 
known  by  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  designation  of  the  New 
Orthodoxy  in  relation  to  the  Old  or  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy.  If  a 
movement  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive,  it  is  a  delusion ;  and  if  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  supreme  historic  forms  in  which 
Christianity  has  been  moulded,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  snare.  Since 
there  is  in  the  community,  under  free  and  almost  unimpeded  course, 
this  new  type  of  Christian  thought,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire how  far  it  is  a  revolt  from  a  given  and  outgrown  philosophy 
of  Christianity,  and  how  far  it  remains  in  profound  and  loyal 
accord  with  essential  and  permanent  Christianity.  Our  duty, 
therefore,  is  twofold, — to  mark  a  radical  contrast,  and  to  illustrate 
a  fundamental  agreement. 

I. 

THE  CONTRASTED  PHILOSOPHIES  OP  THE  OLD  ORTHODOXY  AND 

THE  NEW. 

There  are  many  friendly  minds  to  whom  the  new  movement  in 
theology  is  only  a  new  spirit,  not  a  radical  reconstruction  of 
thought.  There  are  many  able  men  numbered  in  this  camp 
who  do  not  in  the  least  suppose  that  their  comrades  have  under- 
gone a  fundamental  change  in  the  philosophy  of   Christianity. 
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2  The  New  Orthodoxy  and  the  Old.  [January, 

These  men  have  emerged  from  submission  to  a  provincial  type  of 
opinion,  have  grown  into  breadth  and  tolerance  of  feeling,  and 
into  new  methods  in  the  statement  and  application  of  truth. 
They  are  conscious  of  an  increase  of  spiritual  freedom  and  power ; 
they  are  marching  with  the  progress  of  the  day ;  they  stand  out 
against  all  repressive  tendencies ;  they  are  opposed  to  narrowness 
and  bigotry;  they  refuse  sympathy  or  countenance  to  purposes 
and  policies  that  would  obstruct  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
movements  of  the  time.  Still  in  no  sense  do  they  feel  that  in  all 
this  a  change  is  implied  in  the  structure  of  theological  opinion. 
To  this  large  and  most  respected  class  of  ministers  and  scholars 
the  change  is  simply  one  of  sentiment.  They  fail  their  brethren 
in  the  practical  emergency  and  crisis  and  discover  then  an  em- 
barrassing limitation  of  sympathy.  It  is  like  John  Bright  in  the 
Gladstone  cabinet,  unaware  of  any  discord  in  the  principles  of 
statesmanship  between  himself  and  his  chief,  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  bombard  Alexandria. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  conservative  preachers 
and  thinkers  see  all  manner  of  philosophical  depravity  in  the 
New  Orthodoxy.  It  is  the  rolling  in  from  early  heathenized 
Christianity  and  modern  latitudinarian  Germany  of  a  fog  that 
obliterates  old  distinctions  of  everlasting  moment,  that  covers 
and  conceals  the  grand  outlines  of  moral  order,  and  that  trans- 
forms day  into  night.  Constructive  unitarianism  and  inferen- 
tial naturalism,  with  many  other  crimes  following  in  logical  and 
irresistible  sequence,  are  indictments  framed  against  it.  This 
extraordinary  accusation  secures  apparent  justification  whenever 
a  popular  and  inspiriug  leader  like  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  emphasizes, 
for  the  sake  of  comity  and  in  deference  to  the  call  of  circum- 
stances, points  of  agreement  and  alliance  with  forms  of  thought 
distinctly  unhistoric  in  their  treatment  of  Christianity. 

Both  these  divergent  views  of  the  New  Orthodoxy  are  instruc- 
tive, both  throw  light  upon  its  character;  each  covers  a  half 
truth.  In  a  profound  sense  there  is  nothing  new.  The  eternal 
Gospel  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  church  from  the  beginning. 
There  has  ever  been  that  in  the  Christian  faith  which  suffers 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Christianity  is  still  trini- 
tarian ;  it  is  historic  Christianity  in  respect  of  its  facts  and  leading 
and  conquering  principles.  In  another  part  of  this  article,  this 
aspect  of  the  New  Orthodoxy  will  receive  attention  and  emphasis. 
The  triune  nature  of  God,  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  the  fact 
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of  the  divine  reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Christ,  the  new 
order  in  the  soul  through  faith  in  a  personal  Redeemer,  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sublime  truth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  forms  of  grace  and  retribution  within  its  boundless  reach,  are 
the  heart  and  inspiration  of  every  trustworthy  representative  of 
this  new  mode  of  theological  thought.  This  fundamental  identity 
with  historic  Christianity  and  profound  fidelity  to  it,  character- 
istic of  the  New  Orthodoxy,  demands  something  like  adequate 
statement  and  emphasis. 

Our  first  emphasis,  however,  must  be  given  to  the  other  side. 
Between  the  New  Orthodoxy  and  the  Old  there  are  differences 
and  oppositions  that  are  radical.  Until  these  are  clearly  stated, 
the  metaphysics  of  the  present  movement  cannot  be  discerned 
or  understood ;  nor  can  the  occasion  for  unjust  accusation  and 
imputation  be  wholly  removed.  While,  therefore,  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  new  thought  declare  that  there  is  really  no  funda- 
mental change,  but  only  the  prevalence  of  a  broader  and  better 
spirit;  while  many  of  its  enemies  assert  that  there  is  in  fact 
nothing  left  by  which  to  identify  the  faith  of  to-day  with  the  faith 
of  history,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  raise  the  question,  How  do  the 
philosophies  of  the  Old  Orthodoxy  and  the  New  stand  to  each 
other? 

Before  the  analysis  is  attempted,  a  word  seems  needful  concern- 
ing the  genesis  of  this  new  thing.  The  theological  impulse  has 
been  increased  from  many  sources.  There  have  entered  into  it  a 
larger  knowledge  and  a  profounder  sense  of  the  development  in 
history,  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  Bible,  better  exegesis,  an 
influence  from  evolutionary  science  by  no  means  slight,  an  expan- 
sive spirit  from  literature,  moral  earnestness  from  reforms,  catho- 
licity of  purpose  from  the  splendid  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
time,  above  all  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  bearing  of  the 
person  of  Christ  upon  all  human  problems.  Still,  these  are  the 
things  upon  which  the  new  power  has  nourished  itself  rather  than 
the  power  itself;  the  forms  from  which  it  has  gathered  might. 
Viewed  as  source,  these  things  are  secondary,  not  primary.  The- 
ology is  philosophy,  and  a  new  philosophical  impulse  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  revolt  from  the  Old,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  devotion  to  the 
New  Orthodoxy.  A  more  adequate  philosophy  has  been  found, 
it  is  believed,  for  the  support  of  the  interests  and  activities  and 
hopes  of  Christian  people.  In  the  necessity  for  this  more  adequate 
philosophy  is  the  real  genesis  of  the  new  movement.  Let  any 
minister  recall  the  theological  class-room  in  his  seminary  days; 
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let  him  review  the  course  of  thought  taught  there.  The  innu- 
merable objections  of  reason  and  the  blazing  hostilities  of  con- 
science over  some  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  old  positions 
will  be  easily  remembered.  No  man  ever  accepted  origiual  Cal- 
vinism, or  any  of  its  later  forms,  otherwise  than  on  faith.  Yet 
Calvinism  is  professedly  a  system  of  reason,  a  philosophy  of  reve- 
lation. In  other  days,  the  revolt  of  the  young  mind  was  sup- 
pressed. It  was  suppressed  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  the 
feeling,  —  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  —  partly  by  the  joy 
of  Christian  service  and  the  development  of  that  devoutness  and 
trust  in  which  all  intellectual  difficulties  are  transcended.  Within 
twenty  years,  however,  there  has  been,  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  a  vast  increase  in  philosophical  interest. 
This  interest  at  first  took  the  form  of  study  of  the  great  systems 
of  thought  in  the  past.  This  bred  the  critical  habit  and  power. 
The  limitations  of  Plato  were  discovered,  the  unsolved  problems 
of  Aristotle.  The  English  thought  represented  in  Locke  aud 
Berkeley  and  Hume  was  analyzed,  its  value  found,  its  error  and 
incompleteness  ascertained.  The  French  thought  from  Descartes 
to  Spinoza  and  the  German  from  Leibnitz  to  Kant  have  received 
equal  study  and  devotion.  Everywhere  the  question  has  been, 
What  is  the  chaff  of  system  and  pretended  completeness  to  the 
wheat  of  real  and  permanent  and  prophetic  thought?  This  great 
course  of  study  could  not  fail  to  issue  in  a  settled  and  competent 
critical  habit,  could  not  fail  to  address  itself  to  that  form  of  phi- 
losophy known  as  theology.  Why  should  Augustine  and  Calvin 
and  Edwards  go  unchallenged  when  Descartes  and  Hume  and 
Kant  must  submit  to  the  knife  df  critical  analysis  ?  In  a  philo- 
sophical age  theology  must  take  its  chance  among  other  forms  of 
reasoned  thought.  The  battlefield  includes  them  all.  Only  the 
fittest  in  any  system  of  opinion  can  ultimately  survive,  however 
long  it  may  be  shielded  by  ignorance  or  cowardice.  Theology  is 
good  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  answer  to  tormenting  questions, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  true  account  of  the  redemptive  pro- 
cess in  Christianity,  only  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  in  approximately 
adequate  form  the  vast  relationships  of  God's  family  on  earth 
and  the  supernal  relation  between  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
human  child.  Whether  philosophical  study  preceded  theological, 
or  was  subsequent  to  it,  the  critical  habit  was  inevitable ;  and  where 
faith  was  profoundest  and  life  richest  the  reconstruction  of  thought 
became  a  corresponding  necessity.  The  New  Orthodoxy  is  born 
therefore  of  a  philosophical  rejection  of  the  Old.     It  is  proper 
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to  term  it  a  development,  since  it  is  a  growth  out  of  past  forms  of 
thought,  but  it  is  a  development  that  supersedes  and  discredits  as 
an  authority  that  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  come.  Let  us  see 
if  this  position  is  capable  of  verification. 

Passing  by  all  practical  contrasts  of  thought,  such  as  those 
between  an  external  and  an  inward  view  of  faith,  a  mechanical 
and  a  vital  construction  of  Christianity,  a  legal  and  an  ethical 
approach  to  the  problems  of  theology,  an  overdone  individualism 
and  a  wholesome  socialism,  a  provincial  and  an  ecumenical  out- 
look, we  come  at  once  to  the  pure  philosophy  of  the  old  scheme 
and  the  new.  The  philosophy  of  Calvinism  is  conveniently  given 
in  the  famous  five  points :  absolute  predestination,  total  depravity, 
limited  atonement,  irresistible  grace,  and  perseverance  of  saints. 
The  scheme  is  wholly  partialtstic.  In  it  God  sincerely  contem- 
plates only  the  selection  of  a  number.  The  gospel  is  not  a  gospel 
for  mankind.  The  call  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  the  race.  God's 
intention  includes  only  a  remnant.  This  is  the  grim  logic  of  Cal- 
vinism avowed  or  unavowed,  its  horrible  finality  for  the  world. 

Modified  Calvinism  introduces  new  departures :  free  will,  un- 
limited atonement,  salvation  through  the  essential  Christ,  a  mys- 
terious and  extra-Christian  scheme  for  the  rescue  of  infants, 
idiots,  and  heathen,  a  negative  decree  for  the  lost  instead  of  a 
positive,  and  other  small  liquidations  of  a  similar  character. 
Philosophically,  however,  modified  Calvinism  is  no  relief  and 
no  improvement.  Homiletical  advantages  it  doubtless  has,  but 
philosophical  it  has  none.  A  vast  multitude  are  still  excluded 
from  the  sincere  and  merciful  purpose  of  God,  and  are  on  the  way 
to  condign  punishment,  with  the  divine  neglect  and  the  momentum 
of  the  universe  as  officer  in  charge.  What  matters  it  to  the 
criminal  under  sentence  of  death  that  his  cell  and  fare  are  some- 
what improved  over  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  the  terms 
in  which  he  is  addressed  are  a  trifle  more  humane,  so  long  as  the 
great  fact  remains  that  the  gallows  sternly  and  implacably  awaits 
him.  Philosophically,  modified  Calvinism  is  as  deep  a  horror  as 
unmodified  Calvinism.  Consistent  Calvinism  is  atheism,  so  far 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  can  make  out.  Against  Calvin's  God 
and  his  scheme  of  creation  and  government  the  whole  heart 
and  conscience  of  men  cry  out.  That  cry  may  be  suppressed  as 
the  voice  of  the  devil,  and  the  coerced  soul  henceforth  submit  to 
die  Calvinistic  prison-house.  Or  that  cry  may  be  understood  as 
God's  witness  in  the  soul,  clearer  and  more  authoritative  than  any 
voice  of  human  opinion,  interpreted  by  all  that  is  highest  in  the 
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Bible,  vindicated  by  the  voice  of  Christ  as  the  veritable  utterance 
of  God,  and  supported  by  all  that  is  deepest  and  most  sacred  in 
human  life.  A  new  conception  of  God  follows,  and  a  new  scheme 
of  thought  as  an  approximate  apprehension  of  God's  concern 
with  mankind  in  history  and  in  society.  Thus  a  new  meaning 
has  been  given  to  consistent  Calvinism.  Calvin's  idea  of  a  sover- 
eignty of  power  has  become  a  sovereignty  of  righteousness.  The 
New  Orthodoxy  finds  its  first  thought  in  an  absolute  Being,  — 
absolute  in  love  as  in  power,  — constraining,  by  his  infinite  excel- 
lence, the  homage  and  the  trust  of  the  universe.  This  may  be 
viewed  as  a  development  from  Calvin's  thought,  or  a  transforma- 
tion of  it,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  This  is  the  primal  antithesis 
between  the  Old  Orthodoxy  and  the  IJew ;  and  out  of  this  other 
antitheses  follow  in  swift  and  pointed  succession. 

The  purpose  of  God  positively  and  sincerely  extends  to  and  in- 
cludes all  mankind.  God  really  means  to  redeem  the  race.  The 
creation  of  man  is  in  this  eternal  intention.  There  is  no  supra- 
lapsarian  and  sub-lapsarian  casuistry  in  the  divine  counsels,  no 
attempt  by  virtue  of  sheer  Almightiness  to  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.  The  creation  is  in  Christ,  the  redemption 
is  in  Christ,  and  God's  purpose  is  clear  and  pure,  and  for  the 
righteousness  of  every  soul,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Another  antithesis  is  found  in  the  matter  of  depravity.  The 
Old  Orthodoxy  made  the  alienation  from  God  induced  by  sin  all 
but  absolute.  The  original  creation  was  undone ;  regeneration 
was  virtually  a  new  creation.  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  not 
much  more  abound.  The  apostle  was  in  error.  The  curse  was 
greater  than  the  blessing,  the  penalty  of  connection  with  the  first 
man  vaster  than  the  benefit  from  organic  union  with  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  In  the  New  Orthodoxy  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
alienation  consequent  upon  sin  is  awful,  but  the  original  affinity 
with  God  is  unbroken.  The  light  is  older  and  stronger  than  the 
darkness.  The  new  habit  of  evil  is  fearful,  but  the  primitive 
divine  constitution  of  man  is  only  overlaid,  not  annihilated.  The 
tendency  downward  is,  indeed,  appalling;  but  the  pull  upward  is 
in  eternal  counterbalance.  Man's  essential  nature  remains  un- 
changed ;  he  is  a  prodigal  son,  but  still  a  son.  The  resurrection 
of  his  native  constitution  is  his  supreme  need.  That  revival  of  the 
implicit  and  buried  plan  of  God  to  clearness,  authority,  and  sover- 
eignty must  be  the  regeneration  of  which  Christ  speaks.  The 
sin,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  less  vital  than  the  profouuder  affections 
and  affinities  of  the  soul ;  it  is  secondary  compared  with  the  primal 
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heart  of  man ;  it  is  factitious  and  acquired  compared  with  the 
native  and  immutable  plan  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  next  antithesis  is  an  old  one,  that  between  limited  and  un- 
limited atonement.  How  thinkers  who  believed  in  the  strictly 
partialistic  character  of  the  divine  purpose  could  advance  the 
idea  of  a  universal  provision  of  divine  mercy,  a  provision  for 
which  vast  multitudes  were  never  created,  and  which  in  their  case 
never  could  be  applied,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
mind  that  cannot  be  explained.  A  Scotch  preacher,  in  closing  a 
discourse  on  repentance,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  inasmuch 
as  God  had  not  decreed  all  men  to  salvation,  therefore  Christ  had 
not  died  for  all,  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given  to  all, 
therefore  the  invitation  "  Come  unto  Me  "  was  not  for  all ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  preacher  did  not  know  who  the  elect  were,  he  felt 
disposed  to  make  the  invitation  general.  Much  horror  has  been 
excited  by  the  courage  of  this  man.  He  was  simply  honest  and 
logical.  He  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  God,  and  therefore  could 
not  believe  that  the  author  of  a  limited  purpose  of  eternal  life 
could  be  the  author  of  an  unlimited  atonement  for  life.  He  was 
right,  and  the  whole  history  of  unlimited  atonement  driven  side 
by  side  with  limited  election  is  that  of  a  winged  horse  harnessed 
with  some  foul  monster  of  earth.  "  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers :  for  what  fellowship  have  righteousness  and  iniquity  ? 
Or  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  con- 
cord hath  Christ  with  Belial?"  We  maybe  thankful  for  the 
splendid  protests  in  Great  Britain  and  America  against  a  vicious 
exegesis,  and  against  part  of  a  heartless  theory.  Doubtless  the 
more  philosophical  of  these  protestants,  like  McLeod  Campbell, 
had  other  heresies.  Still,  the  emancipation  of  the  Atonement  was 
only  one  article  of  faith,  and  although  of  immeasurable  practical 
benefit  and  radiant  with  promise  of  other  good  things  to  come,  it 
was  no  philosophical  advance.  It  was  an  interloper.  It  had  no 
right  to  be,  in  the  scheme  of  New  England  and  other  popular 
theologies.  It  had  right  to  be  in  the  scheme  of  God,  and  so  stood 
out  solitary,  but  immovable,  in  the  thought  of  the  church,  until 
other  ranges  of  the  Divine  Reality  were  seen  to  be  in  consonance 
with  it. 

The  fourth  antithesis  concerns  irresistible  grace.  Here  the 
opposition  between  the  old  thought  and  the  new  is  less  marked. 
In  the  old  thought,  grace  is  always  irresistible,  and  where  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  new  life  of  the  soul,  the  just  inference  is 
that  it  is  not  applied.     In  the  new  thought,  grace  is  held  to  be 
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temporarily  resistible,  the  inference  being  that  God  does  not  leave 
any  man  without  witness  of  himself,  especially  those  living  under 
the  full  impact  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that  where  the  spir- 
itual life  is  non-existent  it  is  because  the  love  of  God  is  resisted. 
The  old  view  of  grace  was  of  a  Napoleonic  march,  crushing  op- 
position along  the  whole  line,  and  issuing  in  unbroken  and  over- 
whelming victories.  The  new  view,  cherished  by  many  under  the 
form  of  a  faint  hope,  is  of  a  Washingtonian  triumph,  a  triumph 
through  retreat,  a  rescue  wrought  out  through  disaster,  a  consum- 
mation of  the  sublime  purpose  of  redemption  through  prolonged 
and  open  and  apparently  invincible  defiance,  a  movement  of  God 
in  human  history  and  life  temporarily  resistible,  ultimately  irre- 
sistible. To  many  this  is  the  really  dreadful  aspect  of  the  New 
Orthodoxy  considered  as  philosophy.  It  looks  as  if  all  men  were 
within  the  circle  and  under  the  sweep  of  redemptive  power.  And 
is  it  a  crime  against  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing,  an  outrage  upon  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  hope  or 
imagine  that  He  will  eventually  succeed,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  dream  that  He  may  ultimately  lift  the  cross  that  Christ 
lifted  out  of  the  heart  of  God  and  plant  it  forever  in'  the  heart  of 
purified  humanity?  If  the  absolute  triumphs  of  righteousness 
should  be  the  truth,  would  moral  motive  for  the  present  be  want- 
ing? Is  the  certainty  of  defeat  a  more  exhilarating  incentive 
than  the  vision  of  victory?  Is  the  temporal  sympathy  of  God 
a  more  inspiring  form  of  divine  help  than  the  eternal  ?  Then  let 
us  have  close  corporations  and  heresy  trials  and  methods  of  min- 
isterial fellowship  patterned  after  the  boycott,  that  we  may  fight 
effectually  this  monster  of  unregenerate  hope. 

"  Peace  ;  come  away  :  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly." 

The  New  Orthodoxy  is  not  guilty,  after  all,  of  the  supreme  offense 
of  asserting  that  all  men  will  assuredly  be  saved.  Its  scheme  of 
the  divine  intention,  the  divine  revelation,  the  divine  operation 
and  movement  is,  indeed,  all  in  that  direction.  Would  any  Chris- 
tian have  it  otherwise  ?  The  ship  is  headed  westward,  and  now 
and  then  the  prow  seems  to  dip  in  the  splendor  of  setting  suns. 
Still,  the  goal  reached  and  the  movement  upon  it  are  different 
things,  the  far-away  harbor  and  the  ship  at  sea. 

The  possibility  of  disaster  always  shadows  the  incomplete.  Be- 
sides, this  is  a  world  in  process  of  redemption,  and  man,  as  he 
fights  here  for  his  own  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men, 
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is  not  supremely  anxious  to  know  what  the  general  and  grand 
consummation  shall  be.  Practical  issues  of  immediate  and  tre- 
mendous moment  call  his  mind  from  undue  and  unprofitable  con- 
cern about  ultimate  things.  The  battle  is  on  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  death,  and 
the  Christian  warrior  asks  with  the  utmost  seriousness  whether 
the  cause  of  man  has  an  Infinite  ally.  His  supreme  concern  is 
to  know  whether  God  is  really  on  the  side  of  righteousness, 
whether  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  evil,  whether  the 
order  and  power  of  the  universe  are  in  the  interest  of  goodness, 
whether  all  God's  intentions,  manifestations,  acts  of  mercy  and 
movements  of  grace,  are  inclusive  of  the  whole  family  of  man, 
whether  our  humanity,  endeavor,  and  hope  may  look  for  standard 
and  inspiration  to  his  perfect  Fatherly  Love. 

II. 

THE  NEW  ORTHODOXY  AND  THE  NICENE  CREED. 

The  ideas  of  permanence  and  change,  being  and  becoming,  rest 
and  movement  are  both  essential  to  a  full  and  adequate  thought 
of  the  world.  Yet  nothing  is  more  infrequent  in  human  belief 
than  the  balance  of  these  great  forces,  the  conservative  and  the 
progressive,  that  which  holds  firmly  and  thankfully  by  the  past, 
and  that  which  is  hospitable  toward  the  future  and  eager  to  enter- 
tain its  larger  and  better  life.  The  famous  remark  of  Parmen- 
ides,  "  the  flying  arrow  rests,"  is  but  the  paradoxical  expression 
for  the  idea  of  fixedness  as  the  sole  fact  in  the  universe  ;  a  dead 
conservatism  being  the  result.  Another  Greek  thinker  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  opposite  fact,  and  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
universe  as  an  eternal  becoming ;  his  aphoristic  expression  for  this 
incessant  change  of  all  things  being,  "  It  is  impossible  to  bathe 
twice  in  the  same  stream/'  It  is  one  of  the  many  marks  of 
greatness  in  the  ninetieth  psalm  that  in  it  the  two  ideas  are 

united :  — 

"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
In  all  generations. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 
Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  ; 
And  say  est,  'Return,  ye  children  of  men.'  " 

The  two  conceptions  are  first  set  in  contrast  and  then  carried  into 
sublime  reconciliation  in  the  prayer :  — 

"  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us." 
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These,  then,  are  the  two  great  determinative  ideas  in  the  reli- 
gious sphere,  as  in  the  philosophical,  and  the  separation  of  them 
the  inevitable  cause  of  one-sidedness.  Over-emphasis  of  the  per- 
manent in  religion,  the  fixed  in  Christianity,  issues  in  fanatical 
antipathy  to  all  progress;  while  over-emphasis  of  the  idea  of 
progress  defeats  itself  and  ends  in  despair.  Ecclesiastes  in  his 
classic  expression  of  the  unrest  of  life  is  mournfully  representa- 
tive for  our  time :  "  One  generation  goeth  and  another  genera- 
tion cometh.  .  .  .  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down, 
and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  ariseth.  The  wind  goeth  to- 
ward the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north ;  it  turneth 
about  continually  in  its  course  and  the  wind  returneth  again 
to  its  circuits.  All  things  are  full  of  weariness."  And  so  the 
melancholy  refrain  goes  on,  because  there  is  nothing  permanent, 
because  there  is  no  eternal  resting-place  for  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  man. 

Now  if  pressed  to  a  preference,  it  must  be  said  that  the  abiding 
side  of  the  Christian  faith  is  infinitely  the  more  important,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  mind  of  all  the  generations  of  be- 
lief against  one.  When  at  cross  purposes,  the  consciousness  of 
the  foremost  man  of  genius  is  as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the 
consciousness  of  humanity.  That  in  which  the  mind  of  the  church 
has  rested  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  in  which  she  has  found 
a  pavilion  in  all  calamitous  times,  a  conquering  energy  for  every 
opportunity,  a  patience  equal  to  every  trial,  and  the  sufficient  grace 
of  God  under  all  limitation,  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
modifications  of  faith  as  it  is  run  through  the  ampler  and  nobler 
intelligence  of  the  advancing  centuries.  Even  under  the  tempest 
when  the  sea  is  most  vexed  and  the  scene  wildest,  the  disturbance 
and  fury  are  but  on  the  surface  whep  set  in  contrast  to  the  un- 
troubled and  fathomless  depths  below ;  so  in  the  most  important 
controversies,  in  the  most  agitated  and  angry  condition  of  the 
religious  world,  the  points  at  issue  between  Christian  believers  are 
insignificant  when  measured  against  their  sublime  and  immutable 
agreements. 

There  is  reason  for  the  deepest  regret  that  this  movement  within 
the  circle  of  the  fixed  and  certain  should  not  go  on  with  hearty  con- 
sent and  exultant  sympathy  on  the  part  of  all  disciples  of  Christ ; 
as  the  change  of  plan,  the  revision  of  strategy,  the  reorganization 
of  troops  goes  on  within  the  camp  as  a  quiet  and  necessary  pro- 
cess, while  the  massive  and  splendid  antagonisms  of  the  army  are 
leveled  against  the  hosts  that  menace  its  existence.     When  one 
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considers  the  tremendous  tilings  at  issue  between  believers  and 
unbelievers,  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  spiritual  being,  the  great  question  of  the  supernatural, 
the  possibility  of  revelation,  incarnation,  and  redemption,  the  dis- 
agreements among  Christian  thinkers  seem  almost  trivial.  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  religious  opinions  were  definite  enough  and  peculiar 
enough,  certainly ;  yet  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  antipathies  of  prac- 
tical atheism  amid  which  he  lived,  any  sincerely  religious  man 
seemed  to  him  profoundly  akin.  If  the  Church  could  but  know 
the  wilderness  of  unbelief  in  which  she  is  campaigning,  if  she 
could  but  guess  at  the  boundless  antagonisms  in  the  centres  where 
she  is  set,  how  eager  her  sympathies  would  become  toward  all  sin- 
cere believers,  how  great  her  unity  of  spirit,  how  vast  her  bonds 
of  peace,  how  completely  healthy  and  exempt  from  all  compul- 
sions would  be  the  flow  of  faith  and  power  within  her  large  and 
happy  heart. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  substantial  test  of  the  true  and  the 
false  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  large  is  its 
possession  of  the  permanent,  and  what  is  its  success  and  power  in 
disclosing  through  its  newer  forms  the  immutable  in  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  centuries  ?  That  is  the  test  to  which  every  theology 
must  submit.  Philosophies  that  are  all  a  becoming,  that  leave 
out  of  account  the  still  and  changeless  heart  of  the  universe,  al- 
though possessed,  it  may  be,  of  relative  values,  as  systems  they 
are  unfaithful  and  misleading.  So  in  theology.  Whenever  the 
new  breaks  with  the  old,  whenever  it  lightly  esteems  history, 
puts  on  the  form  of  a  supreme  contrast  to  all  that  has  been  hith- 
erto deemed  essential  and  divine,  lays  such  emphasis  upon  pro- 
gress as  to  leave  no  place  for  rest,  becomes  so  infatuated  with 
change  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and 
to  disperse  forever  the  glorious  identities  of  Christian  belief  in 
all  ages,  there  we  have  a  theology  in  which  the  error  must  be 
immeasurably  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

The  New  Orthodoxy  does  not  break  with  history.  It  holds  the 
old  faith  in  new  forms.  Its  movement  is  not  in  contradiction  of 
any  principle  of  faith  ever  declared  by  the  church,  but  in  logical 
development  and  fulfillment  of  all.  It  is  the  old  faith  in  a  better 
form,  not  in  the  best,  — 

"The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

The  supreme  developments,  under  a  Christian  reason  sufficiently 
enlightened,  are  reserved  for  the  future.     Meanwhile  this  genera- 
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tion  of  believers  has  its  task,  to  receive  in  its  ampler  meanings 
the  divine  heritage,  and  to  hand  it  on  with  those  meanings  ren- 
dered somewhat  more  explicit  and  mighty.  Having  dealt  with 
their  contrasts,  our  purpose  now  is  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the 
New  Orthodoxy  with  the  Old  on  one  point,  namely,  the  teaching 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  This  indication  of 
identities  will  take  the  form  of  comment  upon  the  value  of  the 
venerable  symbol  as  a  confession  of  faith  for  the  church  to-day. 

To  the  question  whether  this  ancient  symbol  contains  a  doctrine 
of  the  Godhead  to  which  no  addition  can  be  made,  which  is  com- 
plete and  entire,  wanting  nothing,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
giving  a  negative  answer.  The  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  Godhead  is  that  upon  which  the  creed  lays  supreme  em- 
phasis, and  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  we  think,  by  those  who 
attach  most  value  to  it,  that  its  fundamental  conception  of  son- 
ship  might  have  told  for  more  than  it  has.  But  aside  from  the 
question  of  the  formal  completeness  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  certain 
considerations  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  its  title  to  the  ven- 
eration in  which  it  is  held. 

1.  The  creed  vindicates  by  implication  the  kinship  of  God  and 
man.  This  merit  of  the  Nicene  symbol  has  been  recognized  by 
writers  as  wide  apart  in  genius  and  general  opinion  as  the  late 
Dr.  Hedge  and  Carlyle.  The  accomplished  Unitarian  theologian 
was  never  weary  of  bearing  testimony  to  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  philosophical  idea  of  God  embodied  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
the  statement  is  current  as  his  that  in  asserting  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  creed  vindicated,  against  a 
hopeless  dualism,  the  essential  kinship  of  humanity  to  God.  Car- 
lyle in  his  later  years  saw  that  in  the  conflict  between  Arius  and 
Athanasius  Christianity  itself  was  at  stake.  "  If  the  Arians  had 
won,  it  would  have  dwindled  away  to  a  legend."  l  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  remark  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green,  that 
"  the  common  characteristic  of  all  such  philosophy  as  is  not  either 
skeptical  or  materialistic  is,  that  it  makes  human  thought  poten- 
tially divine.  Whether  or  no  this  philosophy  be  actually  generated 
from  the  dogma  of  the  church,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  between 
this  dogma  and  itself  it  finds  merely  a  difference  of  form."  2  The 
Nicene  Creed  is  thus  recognized  by  minds  entirely  free  from  blind- 
ing prepossessions,  as  giving  utterance  to  the  prof oundest  and  most 
precious  truth  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  the  truth  that  men 

1  See  Life  in  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
8  See  Christian  Dogma,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 
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are  the  offspring  of  God,  made  in  God's  image,  and  in  constitution 
kindred  to  the  divine. 

Bat  this  service  of  the  creed  should,  it  would  seem,  fasten  at- 
tention upon  the  mode  in  which  it  was  rendered.  It  is  not  as  a 
mere  idea  or  dream  of  some  "  divinely  gifted  man  "  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  essential  kinship  of  God  and  man  is  asserted  or 
implied  in  the  creed.  It  has  recognition  and  place  there  through 
the  great  historic  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Son  of  God  "  for 
ns  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  and  was  made  flesh  and 
became  incarnate."  The  sublime  faith  that  God  and  humanity 
are  not  aliens  but  friends  rests  no  longer  upon  a  merely  ideal 
basis,  but  upon  history r  the  history  of  the  unique  union  of  God 
and  man  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  here  the  supreme  difficulty  emerges.  If  God  and  man  are 
akin,  can  there  be  any  other  than  a  difference  in  degree  between 
Christ  and  the  other  sons  of  God  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  God  is  the  unity  of  the  world,  there  must  be  a  sense  in 
which  all  things  are  akin  to  Him,  and  in  which  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  kind  in  the  universe.  Granting,  then,  that  all  things 
are  in  a  certain  sense  akin  to  God,  that  all  lie  in  the  unity  of  his 
infinite  life,  the  question  comes  whether  there  are  nbt  inside  of 
this  unity  contrasts  that  are  practically  absolute.  There  are  the 
contrasts  of  matter  and  spirit,  necessity  and  freedom,  animal  life 
and  moral  life,  that  will  be  generally  admitted  as  practically  final. 
In  the  sphere  of  human  endowment  there  are  differences  so  grfeat 
that  they  are  best  designated  as  differences  in  kind  ;  those,  for  ex- 
ample, between  a  Beethoven  and  persons  incapable  of  telling  one 
note  from  another,  or  between  a  Shakespeare  and  men  destitute 
even  of  the  power  of  appreciating  poetry.  Genius  marks  a  dif- 
ference in  kind  over  men  of  talent,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it 
does  over  men  of  no  talent.  Inside  the  all-embracing  unity  of 
God  there  are  many  contrasts  that  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
final.  The  truth  is,  pure  individuality  is  always  a  difference  in 
kind,  and  there  are  as  many  such  differences  as  there  are  distinct 
human  beings  in  the  world. 

Having  found  these  differences  in  kind  among  the  common 
sons  of  God,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  surprise  or  shock 
us  to  find  them  in  their  supreme  form  in  the  divine  Son.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  He  should  belong  wholly  to  our  category ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  classify  Him.  If  the 
reverent  study  of  his  person  brings  into  clear  light  certain  funda- 
mental and  irreducible  contrasts  to  the  other  children  of  God,  why 
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should  we  hesitate  to  confess  them  ?  Knowledge  is  simply  classi- 
fication, and  all  men  admit  that  genius  is  beyond  definition,  classi- 
fication, knowledge.  We  can  recognize,  but  we  cannot  understand 
it.  Up  to  a  certain  point  Jesus  Christ  is  knowable,  that  is,  He  is 
classifiable  as  a  man.  But  there  is  in  Him  an  assumption  of  vision, 
a  manifestation  of  power,  a  freedom  from  moral  defect,  a  certainty 
in  goodness,  a  mass  and  quality  of  being  that  transcend  all  human 
categories.  Looking  at  this  from  the  side  of  reason  we  can  only 
indicate  it.  Here  is  Christ's  antithesis  to  humanity.  The  ven- 
erable creed,  speaking  to  faith  in  the  name  of  the  record  of  the 
Lord's  life,  in  the  name  of  Christian  experience  and  of  the  specu- 
lation that  goes  beyond  exact  knowledge,  declares  this  transcend- 
ence of  Christ  to  be  his  eternal  Sonship. 

Finite  and  infinite  stand  to  each  other  in  relations  both  of  like- 
ness and  contrast,  and  the  relation  of  contrast  we  must  not  ignore. 
It  is  impossible  by  adding  to  man  to  make  him  God.  Any  con- 
ception, like  that  recently  advanced  by  a  brilliant  writer,  that 
makes  God  simply  an  infinite  man,  and  man  a  finite  God,  introduces 
confusion  under  cover  of  clearness.  The  fact  that  God  and  man 
are  akin  does  not  involve  identity,  nor  does  it  preclude  infinite 
difference.  '  Similarly  the  fact  that  Jesus  and  his  brethren  are 
akin  does  not  compel  us  to  assert  that  we  are  or  that  we  ever 
shall  be  all  that  He  is.  It  is  easy  to  miss  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse by  an  exclusive  journey  along  the  lines  of  kinship,  to  remain 
unconscious  of  the  infinite  wealth  stored  in  the  eternal  contrasts 
in  God  the  Father  and  in  Christ  the  Son  to  humanity.  The  con- 
substantiality  of  man  with  God  implied  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
leaves  unimpugned  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a 
special  man  by  which  the  common  tie  is  revealed,  and  leaves  room 
within  the  common  kinship  between  earth  and  heaven  for  the 
unique  relation  between  the  eternal  Father  and  the  eternal  Son. 

2.  Another  reason  for  the  veneration  in  which  this  creed  is  held 
is  found  in  its  magnificent  assertion  of  the  ethical  character  of 
God.  It  has  been  criticised  as  too  metaphysical,  as  dealing  too 
much  in  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  essence.  Its  character- 
istic word,  homoousian,  has  been  charged  as  being  of  unethical  im- 
port. But  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  creed  would  seem  to  obviate 
this  criticism.  Its  great  ideas  are  of  God  the  Father  Almighty 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The  paternal  relation  and  the 
filial  is  the  central,  the  one  from  which  the  predicates  of  co-essen- 
tialness  and  co-eternity  take  their  meaning  and  importance.  Back 
into  the  Godhead,  as  part  of  its  sublime  and  ineffable  life,  are 
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carried  the  conceptions  that  make  human  life  ethical,  and  that  give 
it  the  highest  claim  to  a  significance  that  transcends  the  interests 
and  expediencies  of  a  day.  Here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  one  of 
the  most  momentous  of  all  questions :  Is  the  term  Father  merely  a 
fine  name  carried  back  from  human  relations  and  given  in  vague 
and  vain  compliment  to  the  Infinite  Being,  who  has  sent  into  history 
no  authoritative  token  that  He  is  a  Father  at  all,  or  who  became 
a  Father  only  with  the  advent  of  the  race  upon  this  planet  ?  It  is 
a  mighty  venture  to  call  the  Absolute  Being  Father  apart  from  the 
sonship  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate,  or  make 
real  the  eternal  Fatherhood  in  the  Godhead,  except  in  union  with 
the  eternal  Sonship.  Aside  from  the  practical  question  that  con- 
stantly presses,  —  Where  on  the  broad  fields  of  history  is  there 
any  sufficient  sign  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  when  once  the  divine 
sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  swept  away  as  incredible  ?  —  the 
very  idea  of  Fatherhood  as  a  fact  in  the  Godhead  is  imperiled, 
nay,  becomes  impossible  where  there  is  a  denial  of  sonship  as  a 
living  reality  in  the  divine  being.  If  we  are  to  have  an  ethical 
basis  for  human  life  in  the  nature  of  God,  we  must  have  a  faith 
capable  of  expression  through  the  Nicene  symbol.  God  is  love, 
we  exultantly  cry,  and  the  faith  is  one  that  the  world  will  ever 
cling  to  ;  but  love  is  impossible  in  the  heart  of  a  bare  unit  except 
under  the  form  of  that  self-regard  that  comes  perilously  near 
supreme  self-conceit.  The  trinitarian  conception  of  God  is  far 
enough  from  being  simple,  has  in  it,  indeed,  unfathomable  mys- 
teries ;  but  it  does  vindicate  the  ethical  character  of  God  and  make 
eternal  love  a  possibility  in  the  Godhead.  The  eternal  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead  really  covered,  truly  represented,  and  vera- 
ciously  interpreted  by  the  terms  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  make 
faith  in  the  eternal  Love  intelligible,  and  provide  for  the  whole 
relational  and  therefore  ethical  life  of  mankind  a  ground  in  the 
being  of  the  Infinite. 

3.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  dear  to  the  church  of  to-day  as  the 
symbol  of  the  working  forces  of  Christianity,  of  New  Testament 
thought  about  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the 
thought  on  the  same  subject  implicit  in  the  Christian  experience 
of  these  nineteen  centuries.  The  late  Dr.  Hatch,  in  his  valuable 
historic  analysis,  sets  in  relations  of  contrast  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  that  expressed  in  the  Nicene  symbol.  The  primitive 
faith  is  regarded  as  antithetic  to  the  developed  faith  of  the  church 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  brilliant  Hibbert  lecturer  does  not 
commit  himself  either  to  the  theory  that  the  primitive  alone  is 
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pure,  or  to  the  converse  proposition  that  the  developed  form  is 
provisionally  legitimate.  We  should  like  to  know  where  such  a 
thinker  would  have  placed  himself  and  how  he  would  have  related 
the  history  and  results  of  Christian  thinking  to  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  world.  The  impulse  to  the  Christian  thinkers 
of  the  fourth  century  out  of  the  philosophical  environment  was 
no  doubt  vast,  but  the  inward  impulse  was  vaster  far,  the  impulse 
from  Christian  experience,  and  from  the  study  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  The  term  Son  of  God  as  used  in  the  first  three  Gospels 
could  not  but  arrest  thought  and  call  for  explanation.  A  human 
sonship  shared  with  all  men  would  become  clear,  an  official  son- 
ship  peculiar  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  could  not  escape  notice, 
an  ethical  sonship  in  the  sense  of  perfect  conformity  with  the 
Father's  will  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  as  background  and 
support  of  this  a  metaphysical  sonship  could  hardly  remain  long 
unrecognized.  To  the  influence  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  we 
must  add,  of  course,  the  influence  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  that 
of  the  great  Epistles.  The  result  of  New  Testament  study  for 
most  believers  then  as  now  was  that  the  personality  of  Jesus,  as 
portrayed  in  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  demands  a 
category  other  than  the  merely  human,  and  this  demand  is  met,  if 
not  with  finality,  yet  with  enduring  significance  by  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

There  is  besides  the  demand  of  the  Christian  life.  That  life  is 
indeed  a  life  from  God,  but  it  is  a  life  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Mediator  never  ceases  to  be  a  unique  factor  in  it.  To  ex- 
plain away  the  middle  term  of  Christian  life,  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
say  that  the  Mediator  is  but  a  temporal  expedient  or  necessity,  or 
to  reduce  Him  to  the  category  of  other  mediators  of  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  God,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  best  life  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies. The  trinitarian  conception  is  not  imposed  upon  Christian 
experience,  but  is  implicit  in  it,  and  it  becomes  explicit  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Testament  records.  That  conception  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  life  of  the  church  as  it  was  essential  to  the 
first.  That  conception  essential  to  the  earliest  life  of  the  church 
and  essential  to  all  subsequent  life  finds  epochal  recognition  and 
expression  in  the  great  creed  of  Nicea. 

4.  This  creed  is  valued  for  a  fourth  and  final  service,  because 
it  embodies  a  conception  of  God  that  saves  his  intelligence.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  ethical  in  the  divine  character  is  secured 
by  this  conception.  Love  is  communion  and  necessitates  some 
sort  of  reciprocity  in  the  life  of  God,  and  this  again  calls  for  a 
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view  of  God  not  solitary  but  social.  We  have  said  the  Godhead 
most  be  social  if  it  would  be  ethical;  we  now  say  it  must  be  of  this 
constitution  if  it  would  be  intelligent.  We  are  obliged  to  carry 
back  our  theory  of  knowledge  and  apply  it  to  the  Infinite.  Either 
the  world  is  his  eternal  uncreated  other,  in  which  case  He  is  not 
absolute,  or  there  must  be,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Him, 
society  of  some  ineffable  kind  in  the  being  of  God.  Ego  and 
non-ego,  subject  and  object,  enter  into  and  constitute  all  know- 
ledge here,  and  according  to  our  thought  the  Divine  Being  must 
eternally  differentiate  himself  into  subject  and  object,  a  subject 
and  object  that  eternally  blend  in  the  divine  knowledge.  This 
is  but  a  hint  at  the  philosophical  necessity  for  that  conception  of 
God  embodied  in  trinitarianism.  Mere  deism  soon  drops  intelli- 
gence from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  swiftly  subsides  into  imper- 
sonal principle  or  law,  and  this  in  turn  surely  vanishes  in  atheism* 

We  have  tried,  in  the  foregoiug  discussion,  to  indicate  the  fun- 
damental differences  and  agreements  between  the  type  of  theo- 
logical opinion  now  coming  into  power  and  that  current  in  other 
days.  While  we  dwell  with  thankfulness  upon  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented, apd  are  profoundly  grateful  for  emancipation  from  some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  we  are  even  more  concerned  to 
emphasize  the  identities  in  the  faith  of  our  time  and  all  time. 
While  the  New  Orthodoxy  clears  itself  of  much  of  the  opinion 
of  the  past,  it  still  holds  devoutly  by  the  theology  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  parts  with  no  essential  principle  of  inherited  and  cher- 
ished belief,  maintains  a  true  continuity  of  thought  with  the  Chris- 
tian ceuturies,  and  rejoices  in  its  privilege  of  carrying  into  more 
adequate  expression  the  faith  of  the  world  in  the  absolute  love 
of  God.  It  is  at  this  point  of  the  more  adequate  expression  of 
the  world's  faith  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  God  that  the  venera- 
ble creed  becomes  of  so  much  moment.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  a  most  serious  need  for  an  authoritative  voice  out 
of  the  Infinite,  for  a  truly  accredited  and  wholly  trustworthy 
representative  of  the  character  of  God  upon  the  fields  of  time. 
Were  we  sure  of  the  Christly  character  of  God,  we  should  be 
at  rest  upon  all  the  great  problems  of  life;  and  in  proportion 
as  men  are  able  to  believe  in  the  Christly  character  of  God, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  full  of  hope  for  the  world. 
The  great  question  after  all  is  about  God  and  how  He  stands 
affected  to  humanity.  All  settlements  this  side  of  that  are  no 
settlements ;  all  problems  must  be  pushed  to  their  ultimate  form 
in  the  question  concerning  the  divine  disposition  toward  man- 
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kind.  We  may  take  Jesus  as  the  ideal  man,  and  declare  that 
we  shall  venture  to  construe  the  infinite  mystery  in  terms  of 
Christly  love,  and  among  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike  this  is 
perhaps  the  common  procedure.  This  generalization  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  from  a  Jesus  wholly  and  merely  human  to 
the  character  of  the  eternal,  is  a  stupendous  risk.  We  need  some- 
thing better  than  this,  a  soldier  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
and  co-eternal  with  Him,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  our  battle. 
The  need,  of  course,  does  not  create  the  reality,  the  human  demand 
the  divine  supply ;  but  it  suggests  to  an  optimistic  mind  the 
possibility  of  discovering,  through  a  profounder  appeal  to  Jesus 
Christ,  a  wider  study  of  the  contrasts  of  his  character  to  the  other 
children  of  God  set  in  connection  with  the  higher  dreams  and 
expectations  of  mankind,  and  a  richer  personal  surrender  to  his 
spirit,  that  He  is  indeed  the  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  and  that 
when  He  declares  "  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  " 
He  is  speaking  out  of  a  consciousness  commissioned  to  represent 
God. 

George  A.  Gordon. 
Boston,  Mass. 


APPLIED.  CHRISTIANITY:  WHO  SHALL  APPLY  IT 

FIRST?1 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  task,  this  making  our  neighbor  better. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gives  us  a  very  comfortable  appreciation  of 
the  superior  position  from  which  we  reach  our  kind  hands,  or 
throw  our  kind  advice  down  to  him.  Again,  we  think  how  the 
world  of  spectators  is  admiring  our  Christian  charity,  while  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  fervent  gratitude  of  those  whom  our 
gracious  attention  has  uplifted.  Lastly,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  wisdom  which  declared  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  shall 

1  Mr.  Clark,  son  of  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.  D.,  died  in  1891,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  The  following  article  was  the  last  work  of  his  pen.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  several  papers  of  a  like  nature  published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  literary  work  of  Mr.  Clark  exemplified  the  remark  which  he 
often  made  to  his  father  in  expressing  his  desire  to  live, —  "That  he  might 
pay  back  to  the  world  what  the  world  had  done  for  him."  The  present  arti- 
cle not  only  reveals  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  :  it 
is  typical  of  the  aim  of  the  better  mind  of  his  generation,  as  the  more  earnest 
of  our  younger  men  are  seeking  to  interpret  Christianity  to  themselves  and  to 
their  time.    [Ed.] 
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return  after  many  days.  For  even  so  our  sermonizing  may  yet 
return  to  us  in  dividends,  if  our  newly  Christianized  employees, 
when  we  announce  a  reduction  in  wages,  shall  turn  the  other 
cheek,  remembering  the  Scriptural  injunction,  and  propose  an 
increase  of  working-hours  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Chris- 
tianity pays  when  we  can  get  it  into  others,  and  we  should  not  be 
human  if,  of  the  two  methods,  precept  and  example,  we  did  not 
prefer  to  employ  the  former  and  to  witness  the  latter.  Applied 
Christianity,  however,  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  Chris- 
tianity shown  by  ourselves  toward  others ;  for  Christianity  ought 
certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  centrifugal,  not  a  centripetal  force. 
Still,  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  how  uncomfortable  the  wick- 
edness of  other  people  makes  us,  than  to  realize  how  much  prac- 
tical Christianity  on  our  part  might  do  for  them.  Accordingly, 
many  of  us  honestly  persuade  ourselves  that,  if  only  the  masses 
could  be  gathered  into  churches,  and  there  be  taught  the  religion 
of  content  with  their  unequal  lot  in  this  life  in  anticipation  of 
happiness  beyond,  our  duty  to  them  would  be  performed,  society 
would  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and,  of  course,  only  inci- 
dentally, the  annoyance  we  now  often  suffer  through  the  restless- 
ness  of  the  lower  classes  would  cease.  Moreover,  the  Scripture 
itself  declares :  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you ; "  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  render  that  saying  false.  Neverthe- 
less, one  more  disposed  than  the  present  writer  to  be  cynical 
might  remark  that  it  certainly  is  a  very  pleasing  idea  to  Chris- 
tianize the  working-classes,  and  thereby  teach  them  to  bear  with 
patience  the  burdens  we  impose ;  but  it  were  better  to  Christian- 
ize ourselves  and  cease  to  impose  the  burdens. 

Are  we,  then,  the  more  fortunate  members  of  society,  indiffer- 
ent to  our  duty  and  selfish  even  in  our  charity  ?  That  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  indictment.  But  it  is  the  way  we  appear,  and  must 
appear,  until  we  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  society,  and  extend  our  philanthropy  into  more  effective  chan- 
nels. My  purpose  is  to  set  forth  in  part  the  facts  and  the  needs 
of  the  present  situation  ;  taking,  for  once,  no  account  of  the  beam 
in  our  brother's  eye,  but  only  of  the  mote  in  our  own. 

As  to  the  facts,  it  is,  indeed,  not  true  that  those  who  are  now 
uppermost  have  intentionally  raised  themselves,  or  that  they 
desire  to  maintain  themselves,  by  oppression  of  their  fellow-men. 
Only  as  the  natural  result  of  a  rapid  industrial  development  has 
arisen  the  present  condition  of  inequality,  in  which  the  difference 
of  rewards  in  the  form  of  wealth  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to 
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the  difference  in  merit.  Yet  it  is  true  that  those  who  count 
themselves  the  Christian  and  the  enlightened  part  of  the  commu- 
nity are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  upper  half ;  and,  under  these     • 


circumstances,  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  if  the  under  half  some- 
times think  that  Christianity  applied  from  above  downwards 
might  bring  about  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  products  of 
man's  labor,  at  least  might  restore  that  fast-vanishing  equality  of 
opportunity  which  has  been  the  life,  and  is  still  the  boast,  of  our 
American  civilization.  Nor  is  it  strange  if  the  working  classes 
sometimes  suspect  that  their  employers'  Bibles  open  more  readily 
to  the  text,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  than  to  its  com- 
plement, "To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired." 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  there  are  some,  especially  of  that  class 
whose  wealth  has  come  to  them  through  no  effort  of  their  own, 
who  think  their  public  obligations  fulfilled  in  furnishing  to  the 
busy,  worrying  throng  an  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  enjoying  life. 
Yet  there  are  comparatively  few  in  our  land  who  ignore  entirely 
the  responsibilities  of  wealth.  The  trouble  is  rather  that  so 
many  will  give  money  but  will  not  give  time  and  thought.  For,  in 
spite  of  all  our  benevolence,  the  conditions  that  call  for  it  remain 
unchanged,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  right  to  say  that  the  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  it  is  at  least  true  that 
control  of  the  means  of  production  is  becoming  more  and  more 
concentrated,  and  the  proportion  of  those  dependent  on  others  for 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  is  ever  increasing ;  while  the 
numbers  of  the  very  rich  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  can  never 
raise  themselves  from  poverty  are  increasing  too.  It  is  well  to 
stop  and  try  to  realize  the  enormous  change  that  has  taken  place 
from  individuality  to  combination  in  industry.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  probably  a  decided  majority  were  their  own  em- 
ployers, so  that  their  success  was  directly  proportioned  to  their 
energy  of  mind  and  body.  All  were  able  at  least  to  exercise 
some  choice  as  to  the  calling  they  would  follow,  and  employer 
and  employed  were  in  personal  relations  to  each  other.  The 
conditions  essential  for  the  justification  of  the  laissezrfaire  theory 
of  political  economy  were  present :  freedom  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  and  from  industry  to  industry,  wherever  the  best  chance 
offered.  That  fair  field  for  individual  merit  to  prove  itself  and 
win  its  due  reward  has  been  our  pride  so  long  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  it  gone.  But  it  is  gone,  and  we  now  see  not  scores  or  at 
most  hundreds,  but  thousands,  even  tens  of  thousands,  all  under 
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one  employer ;  and  that  employer,  as  a  rule,  an  impersonal,  and 
therefore  almost  of  necessity  a  soulless  corporation. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  I  contend  that  we  do  not  begin  to 
realize  its  meaning  and  its  demands.  We  declare  that  our  gen- 
erous gifts,  our  multitude  of  charitable  societies,  prove  our  phi- 
lanthropy. The  other  half  points  to  the  ever-growing  inequality 
of  condition,  the  ever-increasing  calls  for  that  generosity,  as  proof 
of  its  insufficiency.  The  reason  is  that  Christian  principles  do 
not  enter  into  our  industrial  life.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  indisposition  to  Christianize  economic  institu- 
tions can  arise  in  any  measure  from  our  theory  of  the  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state.  It  is  probably  rather  the  result 
of  democratic  belief  in  human  equality.  This  theory  in  its  entirety 
is  perfect.  It  means,  not  —  as  some  have  chosen  to  assume  for  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  it  —  that  all  men  born  into  the  world  have 
equal  powers,  but  that  all  have  a  right  to  «n  equal  chance  to 
make  the  most  of  such  powers  as  they  have.  The  trouble  is  that, 
while  the  equal  right  remains,  the  equal  chance  has  been  vanish- 
ing, and  now  for  the  greater  portion  remains  in  theory  alone. 
We  are  still  blinding  ourselves  to  the  change,  and  insisting  that 
the  social  system  best  suited  to  a  condition  when  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  men  was  the  rule  is  best  now  that  equality  is  no 
more. 

In  our  dislike  to  face  the  situation,  we  try  to  answer  the  indict- 
ment against  us  by  finding  flaws  in  its  details.  Some  one  de- 
claims against  the  massing  of  great  fortunes,  and  we  proceed  to 
show  the  vast  good  accomplished  by  many  rich  men  in  acquiring 
their  fortunes,  no  less  than  in  expending  them.  That  is  all  true 
enough,  and  it  is  very  foolish  to  inveigh  indiscriminately  against 
money-getting,  but  we  ourselves  overlook  the  distinction  between 
those  who  devote  their  abilities  to  increasing  the  general  wealth 
and  those  whose  whole  effort  is  expended  in  gathering  unto  them- 
selves what  has  already  been  produced  by  others :  between  the 
railway  manager,  who  receives  a  few  thousands  for  services  which 
benefit  millions,  and  the  speculator,  who  makes  his  millions  by  the 
rain  of  thousands  of  small  investors.  If  the  ignorant  include  all 
the  wealthy  in  the  latter  class,  are  they  so  much  to  blame  as  we, 
if  we  include  all  in  the  former  ? 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  little  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  working- 
classes  even  toward  the  laziest  of  those  who  live  in  luxury. 
Future  generations  will  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  forbearance 
shown  by  the  toilers  of  this  century  toward  the  idle  holders  of 
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vested  rights  in  the  proceeds  of  others'  labor.  All  they  ask  of 
the  Christian  community  is  appreciation  of  their  ideas  and  co- 
operation in  their  efforts.  To  that -they  are  entitled,  and  that  they 
do  not  have. 

It  is  this  lack  of  sympathy  on  our  part  that  is  exasperating. 
When  we  are  discussing  strikes  and  labor-unions  we  seem  to  forget 
that  the  men.  involved  have  human  feelings  like  our  own.  The 
majority  of  us  make  no  distinction  between  socialists,  communists, 
and  anarchists,  and  class  all  labor  organizations  alike  together  as 
bodies  of  misguided,  and  hence  dangerous,  men,  whose  leaders 
are  invariably  selfish,  and  whose  objects,  if  not  wicked,  are  at 
least  impracticable.  If  the  workingmen  ask  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  or  for  Sunday  rest,  we  reply  that  they  do  not  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  when  they  have  it  free,  and  we  gravely  discuss  whether 
extra  hours  of  leisure  would  not  be  worse  than  wasted  in  the 
saloons.  Now  I  submit  that  an  industrious,  hard-working  man 
has  good  right  to  be  incensed,  when  told  that  we  are  really  very 
sorry,  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  toil  until  he  is  too  tired 
to  do  anything  but  go  to  bed,  for  fear  he  may  get  into  mischief. 
Similarly,  nearly  all  our  talk  about  the  "masses,"  the  working- 
classes,  and  their  aims  and  rights,  is  ignorant  and  condescending. 
About  strikes,  in  particular,  we  lay  down  the  law,  and  make 
sweeping  misstatements  with  the  utmost  complacency.  The  base- 
less assertion  that  "  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  strikes  are  a  failure" 
seems  to  be  an  especial  favorite  with  the  religious  press. 

Our  criticisms  of  organized  labor  and  its  methods  of  self- 
protection  are  sincere  in  their  intention,  but  they  have  a  very 
hypocritical  appearance.  Our  economists  teach  that  executive 
ability  is  rare,  and  must  be  highly  paid.  They  tell  workingmen 
that  their  failure  to  appreciate  this  principle  is  one  of  their  chief 
faults.  But  when  these  workiugmen  give  to  the  heads  of  their 
orders,  on  whose  judgment  and  tact  the  welfare  of  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands  may  depend,  salaries  proportionate  to  the  abili- 
ties their  posts  demand,  we  forget  our  precepts  and  seek,  by  point- 
ing to  these  high  salaries,  to  excite  discontent  and  discord  among 
those  who  pay  them.  Likewise  do  economists  declare  that  on 
forethought,  on  the  willingness  to  undergo  present  loss  for  a 
future  gain,  depends  industrial  expansion,  and  that  these  qualities 
are  characteristic  of  a  high  state  of  enlightenment.  No  less  do 
our  ministers  preach  self-sacrifice  as  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
But  when  laboring-men  put  these  theories  in  practice,  when  they 
unitedly  endure  the  suffering  of  a  strike  for  the  sake  of  ultimate 
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gain  to  themselves  and  others,  when  they  contribute  generously  to 
sustain  brother  workers  in  their  struggles  for  what  they  believe  to 
be  their  rights,  then  we  change  our  tone,  declare  that  cooperation 
is  slavery,  that  forethought  and  mutual  assistance  are  the  height 
of  folly,  and  beg  our  deluded  brothers  to  accept  the  gospel  of 
selfishness  and  improvidence,  each  acting  for  himself  alone,  and 
for  the  present  only.  We  aver  that  our  advice  is  good,  but  what 
does  it  mean  ?  That  they  cease  to  cooperate  one  with  another  to 
raise  wages,  and  begin  instead  to  compete  one  against  another  to 
lower  wages.  We  say  our  advice  is  disinterested  ;  but  who  pay 
the  wages,  high  or  low  ?  We  pay  them,  every  one,  that  is,  whose 
income  is  derived,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  invested  capital.  Can 
we  wonder,  then,  that  the  unconscious  selfishness  of  such  advice 
is  more  patent  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given  than  is  its  real,  but 
sadly  unthinking,  benevolence  ?  Finally,  what  right  have  we  to 
expect  absolute  soundness  of  judgment  and  wisdom  of  plan  from 
those  whose  advantages  have  been  less  than  ours,  when  we  our- 
selves do  not  even  try  to  solve  the  social  problem,  save  in  the  same 
old  way,  which  is  more  and  more  inadequate  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  want  of  effort  on  our  part  to  help  them,  as 
onr  failure  to  sympathize  with  and  assist  their  own  efforts  for 
relief,  that  constitutes  the  grievance  of  the  working-classes.  What 
they  want  is  not  charity,  but  justice ;  not  condescension,  but  co- 
operation. Attempts,  however  well  meant,  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  the  two  classes,  between  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not  capital,  must  be  futile  ;  for  the  latter  class  feel  that  the 
chasm  is  one  that  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  It  must  be  filled,  not 
bridged.  Thus  the  effort  to  mitigate  discontent  arising  from 
economic  conditions  by  bringing  rich  and  poor  together  in 
"society"  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  "Society" 
relations  are  a  personal  matter  for  individual  selection,  and  hence 
must  always  be  self-adjusting.  Again,  there  is  the  very  irony  of 
heartlessness  in  our  telling  the  poor  that  the  remedy  for  their 
troubles  lies  in  personal  Christianity.  Christianity  is,  no  doubt, 
a  personal  matter,  but  its  spirit  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be 
excluded  from  other  relations  of  life.  It  will  be  much  easier 
than  it  is  now  to  establish  Christian  friendliness  among  all  men, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  unrestrained  social  intercourse,  when  one 
half  ceases  to  feel  that  the  other  half  is  enjoying  an  advantage  in 
all  the  material  means  of  happiness  as  the  result  of  the  absence  of 
Christian  principles  in  our  economic  organization. 

For  is  it  not  evident  that  our  economic  system  is  diametrically 
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opposed  to  Christian  teaching  ?  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
peace,  but  industrial  classes  are  avowedly  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
As  Christians,  we  look  at  our  fellow-men  to  see  what  we  can  do 
for  them  ;  as  members  of  the  industrial  world,  to  see  what  we  can 
get  out  of  them.  Christianity  means  cooperation  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  lowliest ;  business  means  competition  and  the  survival 
of  the  strongest.  If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  firm  basis  for  a  better 
social  order,  individual  Christianity  must  not  forever  be  engaged 
in  a  struggle  to  counteract  the  results  of  public  selfishness. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  Christian  philanthropy  is  a  failure  ? 
Certainly  not ;  only  that  the  time  has  come  earnestly  to  consider 
whether  its  field  ought  not  to  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  cause 
of  the  evils  it  is  already  doing  so  much  to  alleviate.  Charity, 
whether  public  or  private,  mainly  deals  with  results,  to  mitigate 
effects ;  public  action  must  be  applied  to  the  industrial  system 
itself,  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  their  causes.  Our 
philanthropy  must  concern  itself  not  only  with  private  help- 
fulness, but  with  public  reform  and  economic  reorganization. 
The  very  simplest  recognition  of  this  idea  we  have  seen  in  the 
substitution  of  personal  investigation  and  encouragement  to  self- 
help  in  place  of  indiscriminate  out-door  relief  to  mendicants. 
Again,  the  object  of  religion,  as  the  theologians,  even  of  the 
old  school,  now  put  it,  is  to  save  from  sin,  not  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin.  "  General "  Booth,  although  first  of  all  a  religious 
leader,  goes  one  step  further,  realizing  that  to  be  accessible  to 
religious  influences  men  must  first  be  lifted  out  of  a  state  of  hope- 
less material  misery.  But  even  "  General "  Booth's  plan  is  not 
fundamental.  It  proposes  to  make  new  opportunity  for  those 
whom  the  competitive  system  is  continually  crowding  down,  but 
the  system  itself  it  does  not  touch. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  To  carry  out  literally  the  doctrine 
that  "  mine  is  thine  "  would  be  no  less  disastrous  than  to  apply 
the  opposite  theory,  unfairly  attributed  to  the  socialists,  that 
"  thine  is  mine."  If  the  rich  were  to  sell  all  that  they  have  and 
give  to  the  poor,  the  whole  world  would  soon  be  brought  to  desti- 
tution. But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  dissipating  pro- 
ductive capital  and  devoting  its  income  to  public  purposes,  or 
transferring  its  ownership  to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  not  self- 
evident  that  dire  results  would  ensue  if  a  greater  share  of  the 
increment  of  capital,  or  even  the  whole  increment,  were  to  go  to 
those  who  produce  it. 

It  is  to  promote  a  distribution,  more  equitable  than  at  pres- 
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ent,  of  the  products  of  man's  labor  that  the  reformers  present 
their  divers  schemes.  Communism  and  socialism  in  their  various 
forms,  nationalism,  the  single  tax,  cooperation,  and  profit-sharing, 
even  free  trade  and  protection  respectively,  are  urged  by  their 
several  advocates  as  the  indispensable  means.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  add  one  more  to  this  list,  nor  even  to  weigh  down  any  of 
the  plans  already  proposed  by  my  special  indorsement.  I  merely 
contend  that,  in  view  of  the  industrial  revolution  wrought  by 
science  and  invention  during  the  past  century,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  those  who  maintain  that  the  old  ways  are  sufficient  under 
the  new  conditions,  no  less  than  on  those  who  demand  a  change. 
The  presumption  is  that  an  industrial  evolution  so  great  as  that 
which  men  still  living  have  seen,  with  its  complete  change  in  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  evolution  in  the  functions  of  the  state  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  industry.  Therefore,  proposed  reforms 
are  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of  by  saying  that  they  are  wholly 
unprecedented.  The  development  of  steam  and  electricity  are  also 
wholly  unprecedented.  Moreover,  some  of  these  plans  of  reform 
have  excellent  precedents,  as  we  should  see,  if  we  would  but  rid 
ourselves  of  our  provincialism  and  look  around  a  little. 

The  several  governments,  both  state  and  municipal,  in  Europe 
perform  for  the  public  benefit  many  services  by  which  in  our  land 
of  liberty  private  monopolies  are  enriched.  Such  public  service 
is  neither  paternalism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  socialism  on  the  other. 
It  is  simply  business,  and  practical  Christianity  as  well ;  for  it 
gives  the  masses  the  profits  of  those  monopolistic  privileges  which 
their  presence  alone  makes  valuable  ;  gives  a  large  body  of  work- 
ingmen  security  of  employment  and  just  reward ;  and,  so  far  as  it 
extends,  puts  an  end  to  the  opportunity  of  individuals  to  acquire 
wealth  by  oppression  of  employees  and  extortion  from  the  public. 
In  our  country  we  never  venture  beyond  the  most  moderate  regu- 
lation, but  even  in  this  there  is  much  opportunity  for  good. 

At  this  very  moment  call  is  made  for  practical  legislation  that, 
though  demanded  by  justice  to  all,  would  be  an  especial  blessing 
to  the  poor.  In  his  oath  of  office  the  chitf  justice  of  the  United 
States  promises  to  do  "equal  justice  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich." 
Yet,  in  fact,  equal  justice  can  be  no  longer  done,  for,  with  the  su- 
preme court  three  years  behindhand  with  its  docket,  the  poor 
have  not  the  means  to  carry  through  their  suits,  and  the  rich  take 
deliberate  advantage  of  them  in  the  knowledge  that  their  cases  will 
never  be  brought  to  trial.     No  less  important  is  the  institution  of 
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a  court  of  claims,  where  that  old  delinquent,  the  United  States 
government,  may  find  it  consistent  with  its  sovereign  dignity  to 
make  more  speedy  settlement  with  its  citizen  creditors.  If  Chris- 
tian people  would  but  take  an  aggressive  interest  in  these  matters, 
they  could  easily  compel  the  necessary  legislation,  and  thus  fulfill 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  oft-repeated  injunction  of  the  an- 
cient prophets :  "  Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow." 

But  there  is  a  subject  that  calls  still  more  urgently  for  national 
legislation.  Twenty  thousand  railway -men  maimed  and  three 
thousand  killed  every  year,  constitute  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
Christian  community.  We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  mira- 
cles of  healing  wrought  by  the  founder  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
but  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that, 
though  the  days  of  miracles  are  passed,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Christian  people  of  this  land  to  compel  protective  legislation, 
which  in  a  very  few  years  would  save  more  men  from  needless 
maiming  or  death  than  all  the  cripples  Palestine  could  possibly 
have  furnished  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  many  a  pious 
stockholder  offers,  and  sincerely,  too,  his  daily  prayer  to  God  to 
protect  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  but  never  thinks  of  taking 
ten  minutes  to  write  to  his  congressman,  his  newspaper,  or  his  rail- 
way president  in  behalf  of  legislation  by  which  so  many  of  the 
husbands  and  fathers  might  be  spared. 

In  state  legislation,  also,  without  taking  a  very  long  stride  to- 
ward socialism,  worthy  Christian  work  may  be  done  in  promoting 
something  of  strength  and  beauty  in  beings  whom  it  now  seems 
bitter  sarcasm  to  describe  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  of 
stunted,  overworked  children  in  store  and  factory  was  it  said 
that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  of  such  ought 
not  to  be  kingdoms  of  earth.  Yet  those  who  seek  to  save  these 
children,  and  to  give  them  a  well-developed  mental  and  physical 
life,  are  allowed  to  carry  on  a  very  unequal  contest  against 
money-seeking  parents  and  employers.  Again,  the  call  for  tech- 
nical education  deserves  a  response.  There  is  too  much  truth  at 
present  in  the  charge  that  our  schools  teach  discontent  with  the 
conditions  of  life,  without  providing  a  remedy.  The  reformatory 
ought  not  to  be  the  only  place  where  a  boy  can  learn  a  tr^de.  Is 
it  possible  that  our  neglect  to  provide  such  opportunities  for  the 
masses  can  arise  from  apprehension  that  if  by  the  means  by 
which  they  should  be  "  leveled  up  "  we  on  our  part  might  at  the 
same  time  be  "  leveled  down  "  a  little  ? 
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In  all  this  there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  socialism,  and  there  is 
much  possibility  of  good.  But  now  suppose  we  shake  off  with 
a  mighty  effort  our  prejudice  against  that  alarming  spectre  just 
enough  to  look  without  terror  at  the  proposition  that  the  national 
government  own  the  railways.  The  proposal  is  a  serious  one, 
which  deserves  and  demands  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  good 
citizens.  For  it  involves  vast  consequences  and  possible  dangers, 
while  it  is  being  urged  with  a  growing  persistence  that  will  not  be 
silenced  except  by  reforms  which  daily  experience  seems  to  be 
proving  impossible.  In  favor  of  the  plan  there  are,  moreover,  at 
least  six  strong  arguments  to  be  met.  From  the  nationalization 
of  the  railway  system  there  would  be :  (1.)  A  gain  to  justice  in 
preventing  local  and  personal  discrimination  in  rates.  (2.)  There 
would  be  a  gain  to  justice  in  preventing  excessive  charges  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  fictitious  values.  (3.)  There  would  be 
a  gain  to  economy  in  preventing  the  waste  attending  competition 
and  parallel  building.  (4.)  There  would  be  a  gain  to  humanity 
in  doing  away  with  the  present  inevitable  antagonism  between 
the  employing  corporations  and  their  employees,  securing  for  the 
latter  fair  treatment  by  a  government  in  which  they  have  a  voice. 
(5.)  There  would  be  a  gain  (may  we  not  again  say  ?)  to  human- 
ity in  providing  for  the  multitude  a  safe  investment  in  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  issued  in  payment  for  the  railways,  in  place  of  the 
risk  and  frequent  ruin  attending- the  possession  of  railway  securi- 
ties at  present.  (6.)  There  would  be  a  gain  to  morality  in  re- 
moving so  largely  from  the  business  world  the  temptation  to 
speculate,  and  to  seek  wealth  by  luck  or  shrewdness  instead  of  by 
doing  a  share  of  the  world's  work.  It  is  no  less  true  now  than 
when  it  was  first  written,  that  "  an  inheritance  may  be  gotten 
hastily  in  the  beginning,  but  the  end  thereof  shall  not  be 
blessed." 

Perhaps  municipal  administration  offers  the  best  field  for  the 
combination  of  business  with  philanthropy.  This  touches  the 
citizens,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  more  nearly  than  we  often 
realize.  Clean,  well-lighted  streets,  cheap  light  in  the  homes, 
cheap  and  rapid  transit,  frequent  open  breathing-spaces,  restric- 
tions on  overcrowding,  free  libraries  and  evening  schools,  all  go 
to  make  those  conditions  of  existence  in  which  the  city's  toilers 
have  time  and  strength  to  think  of  the  higher  things  in  life.  Pro- 
viding them  through  a  well-conducted  municipal  administration  is 
a  very  practical  form  of  charity,  and  it  saves  in  the  end  more 
than  it  costs.    What  it  requires  is  that  each  citizen  give,  not  silver 
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and  gold,  which  he  may  not  have,  but  himself ;  some  small  share  of 
bis  time,  thought,  and  business  capacity  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  government,  especially  of 
local  governments,  to  the  performance  of  all  public  service,  and,  if 
this  prove  successful,  to  the  ownership  of  all  monopolies,  affords 
the  most  promising  outlook  for  giving  the  different  classes  of 
society  a  common  interest,  and  thus  bringing  them  together  in  co- 
operation. If  the  body  of  the  people  would  only  regard  the  state, 
not  as  something  extraneous  to  themselves,  but  as  an  organization 
of  which  they  are,  each  one,  a  part,  and  which  may  be  used  for 
the  good  of  all,  there  might  be  fostered  in  them  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  a  public  spirit  which  would  be  a  valuable  educa- 
tional force.  Attempts  to  bring  the  different  industrial  classes 
together  in  "  society "  are  generally  sorry  failures,  welcome  to 
neither  party,  while  to  give  the  employees  of  railway  or  factory  a 
direct  share  in  the  business  management  would  be  impracticable. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  possible  to  awaken  in  all  classes  the  same 
interest  in  municipal  administration  that  is  shown  by  the  voters 
of  the  best-governed  English  cities,  or  that  prevailed  throughout 
New  England  when  the  town  meeting  was  in  its  glory.  Then 
general  discussion  of  public  policy  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
mon business  might  confer  on  the  masses  not  only  decided  material 
benefits,  but  intellectual  and  social  benefits  as  well. 

It  is  replied  that  nothing  of  this  is  possible,  because  our  gov- 
ernments are  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  unbusinesslike.  It  is  the  old 
story  ;  the  hypocrisy  of  charging  bad  government  to  the  ignorant, 
degraded  masses.  The  blame  is  ours,  and  the  whole  blame. 
Whether  is  worse,  for  the  ignorant  to  be  misled,  or  for  the  wise 
to  ref use  to  lead,  or  even  to  act  ?  We  are  the  government.  To 
say  that  we  can  do  nothing  because  of  corruption  is  no  more  than 
to  say  that  we  will  do  nothing  because  we  choose  to  be  corrupt. 
In  matters  so  important  Christians  must  not  be  unbusinesslike ; 
the  more  intelligent  have  no  right  to  ignore  their  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  those  around  them.  It  is  their  duty  to  study  the 
aims  of  the  lower  classes  ;  not  to  thwart  their  efforts,  but  to  direct 
them ;  not  to  acquiesce  reluctantly  in  their  successes,  but  to  lead 
the  way.  First  of  all,  by  maintaining  pure  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment, they  should  prepare  for  whatever  changes  in  social 
organization  may  be  found  best  or  inevitable.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  we  have  no  time  for  this.  Does  the  clergyman,  urging  per- 
sonal religion  on  a  workingman,  accept  the  excuse  that  he  has  no 
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time  ?  No  more  right  has  the  clergyman  to  plead  that  excuse 
when  urged  in  turn  by  the  workingman  to  the  examination  of 
social  questions.  Suppose  every  one  were  to  give  an  hour  a  day 
to  the  subject,  or  even  an  hour  a  week.  That  certainly  is  little 
enough,  but  it  is  more  than  many  now  give,  and,  if  well  spent,  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal. 

In  the  present  situation  of  unrest  every  plan  of  reform  which 
has  for  its  object  elevation  of  the  less  prosperous  classes  deserves 
honest  attention ;  not  with  the  object  of  proving  it  bad,  but  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  contain  some  good.  Anybody 
can  find  faults  of  detail,  but  it  is  constructive,  not  destructive 
criticism  that  is  wanted.  As  Bacon  advises,  "  Read  not  to  con- 
tradict and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  .  .  .  but 
to  weigh  and  consider."  The  question  for  thoughtful  readers  of 
"  Looking  Backward "  ought  not  to  be,  whether  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  attain  the  high  uniform  level  of  comfort  with  the  low 
uniform  requirement  of  labor  there  depicted ;  but  whether  the  book 
does  not  contain  suggestions  which,  if  followed,  would  make  pos- 
sible a  higher  average  degree  of  comfort,  combined  with  a  more 
equitable  apportionment  of  labor  and  its  rewards,  than  at  present 
exists ;  not  whether  all  men  would  do  their  best  if  the  rewards  of 
all  were  to  be  equal,  but  whether  more  men  than  at  present  would 
not  be  stimulated  to  their  best  endeavor,  if  their  rewards  were 
always  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  performance ;  whether 
it  really  would  be  more  destructive  of  a  man's  independence  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  a  voter  with  an  equal 
and  common  interest  with  all  others,  than  to  be  the  employee 
of  a  corporation  in  which  he  has  no  voice,  and  with  whose  man- 
agers he  is  often  on  hostile  terms ;  finally,  whether  opportunity 
for  developing  talent  and  advancing  in  rank  might  not  be  ex- 
tended to  larger  numbers  with  less  favoritism  under  government 
management  of  large  industries,  than  under  their  present  corpo- 
rate control. 

Bat  there  are  some  who,  while  admitting  that  reforms  under 
government  direction  might  better  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  still  declare  that  the  object  sought  is  purely  material,  and 
that,  accordingly,  those  who  advocate  it  are  setting  up  a  false  and 
unworthy  standard  as  the  highest  ideal  of  social  progress.  "  Char- 
acter is  the  main  thing,"  they  say,  "and  of  that  you  take  no 
account.  Character  determines  condition."  This  is  true,  but  only 
partly  true ;  for  it  is  equally  certain  that  condition  determines 
character.     The  actual  truth  of  the  matter  is  about  this :  that 
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for  those  who  have  some  chance  in  life  character  determines 
condition,  but  for  those  who  have  no  fair  chance  condition  deter- 
mines character.  The  work  for  Christianity  in  public  affairs  is 
to  create  and  make  permanent  those  favorable  general  conditions 
under  which  each  man's  character  shall  determine  his  individual 
condition.  This  is  not  materialism.  It  is  rather  preparing  good 
ground  for  religion ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  thought  that 
religious  teachers  would  do  well  if  they  gave  more  attention  to  pre- 
paring such  good  ground  for  their  gospel  seed,  aud  less  to  scatter- 
ing it  on  stony  and  thorny  soil.  For  it  will  be  admitted  that  those 
who  live  in  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  secured  by  their  own  continu- 
ous effort  furnish  the  best  types  of  character,  and  are  the  main 
strength  of  both  church  and  state.  Accordingly,  while  national- 
ism as  portrayed  by  Bellamy,  if  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself,  may  be 
merely  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  yet,  modified  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  and  viewed  as  a  means  of  attaining  the 
conditions  of  life  most  favorable  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual development,  it  may  be  found  worthy  Christian  support. 

A  more  serious  danger  is  that  of  interfering  with  individuality. 
44  Beware,"  says  the  economist,  "  how  you  touch  the  sacred  com- 
petitive system.  It  is  essential  to  progress  that  each  one  be 
stimulated  by  competition  to  his  own  utmost  endeavor."  And  the 
preacher  adds  that  the  individual  responsibility  of  each  one  for 
what  he  becomes  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Yet 
there  is  no  more  mischievous  misconception  than  this,  that  the  in- 
dividuality taught  by  the  Christian  religion  is  the  individuality 
of  the  competitive  system.  We  must  remember  that  there  are 
two  different  forms  of  competition.  First,  there  is  the  competi- 
tion of  rivals,  each  striving  to  win  success  by  excelling  others. 
It  is  this  that  has  been  the  soul  of  progress  and  that  develops 
individual  capacity,  but  it  is  this  that  great  business  combinations 
are  destroying.  Secondly,  there  is  the  competition  of  employers 
for  laborers  and  of  laborers  for  employment,  each  bent  on  giving 
as  little,  and  getting  as  much,  as  possible.  However  it  be  with 
the  first  form,  such  competition  as  the  latter  is  un-Christian  and 
unjust.  It  does  not  stimulate,  but  rather  discourages  enterprise  ; 
for  it  introduces  hostility  where  cooperation  ought  to  prevail,  and 
it  is  continually  degenerating  into  the  strike,  where  the  competi- 
tion is  simply  to  see  which  party  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm. 
Again,  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  increasing  numbers 
are  becoming  mere  machines,  to  whom  any  change  in  employment, 
or  even  advance  to  a  higher  stage  in  their  chosen  calling,  is  im- 
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possible.  Thus,  in  fact,  our  industrial  system  in  its  present  stage 
is  no  less  destructive  of  individuality  in  its  effects  than  it  is  an- 
tagonistic to  Christianity  in  its  methods.  We  are  coming  to 
admit  that  the  former  of  these  evils,  the  destruction  of  the  labor- 
er's independence,  is  inevitable.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  it. 
Bat  the  absence  of  Christianity  in  onr  industrial  relations  is  not 
a  necessary  evil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  introducing  the 
Christian  idea  of  cooperation,  wherever  combination  has  prepared 
the  way,  that  we  can  hope  to  restore  the  individual  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  perfectly  independent  place  in  the  state. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  object  and  effect  of 
genuine  reform  in  industrial  affairs  must  be  not  to  create  depen- 
dence, but  to  furnish  opportunity.  To  provide  opportunity  is  less 
socialistic,  less  dangerous  to  individual  energy,  than  is  charitable 
restitution  to  those  who  have  never  had  opportunity.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  provide  a  man  a  good  tenement,  but  it  is  a  better 
thing  to  enable  him  to  provide  it  for  himself.  Paternalism  is  one 
thing ;  cooperation  is  another.  Under  paternalism  the  state  does 
for  the  citizen  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself ;  under  coopera- 
tion the  citizens  unite  to  do  for  themselves,  through  the  state, 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  alone. 

How  far  it  may  be  wise  to  go  in  this  direction  must  always  be  an 
open  question,  to  be  decided  by  experience  and  circumstances,  but 
it  is  as  needless  as  it  is  customary  to  confound  all  the  successive 
stages  of  state  socialism.  First,  there  is  that  very  moderate  form 
which  has  no  quarrel  with  competition,  but  only  with  monopoly. 
Its  principle,  most  simply  stated,  is  that  every  natural  monopoly 
of  a  public  character  shall  be  operated  by  the  people  for  their  own 
benefit;  or,  somewhat  extended,  that  in  every  industry  also  where 
competition  has  been  supplanted  by  combination,  the  people  shall 
take  control.  This  does  not  destroy  the  opportunity  for  individual 
initiative,  for  it  is  already  destroyed ;  nor  does  it  interfere  with 
competition,  for  that  does  not  exist.  What  it  does  accomplish  is 
to  make  the  citizen  a  stockholder  in  organizations  which  formerly 
held  him  at  their  mercy. 

The  next  stage  of  socialism  would  have  the  government  conduct 
all  industries,  even  those  in  which,  as  in  farming,  monopoly  seems 
impossible.  Yet  even  this  socialism  adopts  the  maxim  of  La- 
veleye:  "To  each  worker  his  produce,  his  entire  produce,  and 
nothing  but  his  produce."  This  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
communism  of  Edward  Bellamy,  which,  instead  of  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  produce,  makes  equal  division  among  all.     Only  the 
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two  latter  forms  of  socialism  remove  any  existing  opportunity  for 
individual  initiative,  and  only  the  last  removes  incentive  to  indi- 
vidual exertion.  The  lines  of  division  are  so  distinct  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  them.  One  step  in  no  wise  involves  the 
next,  save  only  as  its  success  may  inspire  confidence  and  encour- 
age advance.  The  proposition  that  cities  own  the  gas-pipes 
under  their  streets  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  we  do  not 
fancy  Bellamy's  notion  of  an  "  elephant "  dining-hall,  or  because 
we  question  the  ability  ofi  the  national  administration  to  carry  on 
retail  trade. 

I  urge  here  no  particular  plan  of  reform ;  but  I  believe  that  re- 
forms must  come,  and  that  in  favor  of  some  of  those  now  brought 
forward  there  are  arguments  which  appeal  strongly  and  reason- 
ably to  all  who  desire  the  uplifting  of  their  fellow-men.  I  have 
ventured  to  question,  also,  whether  we  can  profitably  preach  the 
first  great  commandment  to  the  poor,  until  we  succeed  better  in 
practicing  the  second  toward  them  ;  and  I  ask  whether  our  meth- 
ods of  Christian  activity  ought  not  naturally  to  expand  with  the 
political  and  industrial  growth  of  the  times,  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain through  public  action,  by  the  cooperation  of  all  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  those  conditions  of  life  which  we  are  continually  but 
ineffectually  striving  to  restore  by  private  philanthropy.  The 
answer  to  the  question  how  Christianity  shall  be  applied  is  that 
we,  the  "  classes,"  must  apply  it  first ;  and  that  we  must  apply  it 
in  our  public  life  and  our  economic  system,  until  the  distinction 
between  classes  and  masses  ceases  to  exist,  or  at  least  becomes 
again,  as  earlier  in  our  history,  a  distinction,  not  of  opportunity, 
but  of  worth  alone.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  comfortable 
belief  that  the  working-classes  are  always  in  the  wrong,  that  our 
duty  accordingly  is  to  suppress  their  efforts,  and  that  we  can 
educate  them  back  to  accept  contentedly  those  old  theories  of 
sociology  which  are  daily  proving  their  insufficiency  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  modern  life.  The  aspirations  of  the  masses  are 
right.  They  have,  moreover,  a  power  which  the  classes  cannot 
break,  but  which  they  can,  if  they  will,  direct. 

It  is  true  that  "  the  people  must  be  righteous  before  the  state 
can  be  righteous ; "  that,  as  Hegel  says,  "  the  state  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  moral  idea  of  the  people."  All  I  ask  is  that  we  express 
to  the  full  our  moral  life  in  the  state  and  in  our  social  relations ; 
that  we  be  as  good  in  public  as  in  private ;  that  we  cease  to  call 
our  neighbor  a  brother  in  the  church  and  to  treat  him  as  a  ma- 
chine in  the  factory ;  and  that  we  concern  ourselves  as  much  for 
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the  general  welfare  as  for  our  private  interests.  Then,  though  we 
cannot  look  to  the  state  to  solve  our  problems  for  us,  we  may 
solve  many  of  our  problems  for  ourselves  by  means  of  the  state. 
The  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  not  confess 
itself  helpless  in  face  of  the  social  question  it  has  itself  created. 
That  question  is,  indeed,  a  perplexing  one,  but  it  can  be  solved  if 
those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  Christian  principles  will  throw 
the  whole  force  o£  their  mind  and  character  into  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  public  affairs.  It  is  not  necessary  that  some 
shall  forever  be  trampled  to  the  bottom  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  energy  which  is  expending  in  forcing  others  down 
might  be  used  instead  to  lift  them  up.  Mutual  aid  is  a  higher 
law  than  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  Or  is  it,  in  truth,  too 
much  to  hope  for  a  Christianity  so  thorough-going  that  its  princi- 
ples shall  permeate  our  public  life  and  our  industrial  relations,  and, 
in  place  of  the  antagonism  of  class  to  class,  render  possible  the 
cooperation  of  all  ? 

Charles  Worcester  Clark. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  religious  people  in  this  nation  are  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) stanch  supporters  of  our  public  schools.  These  exceptions 
are  a  considerable  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  few  Protestants  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  from  them.  Yet  nearly  all  of  these  friends  of  the 
public  schools  are  opposed  to  having  religious  instruction  given  in 
them.  This  is  not  because  they  doubt  the  desirableness  of  such 
instruction  for  the  young,  but  because  they  think  they  see  in- 
superable objections  to  allowing  schools  supported  by  the  state  to 
give  this  instruction.  Most  of  them  have  come  to  this  opinion 
reluctantly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  of  preference. 
They  think  that  religious  instruction  must  be  given  elsewhere,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  that  it  will  not  be  given  at  all  than 
to  introduce  it  into  the  public  school. 

This  class  is  so  large  and  influential  (for  it  includes  far  more 
than  the  adherents  of  Christian  churches)  that  it  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  public  schools  in  this  particular. 

This  paper  addresses  this  large  and  intelligent  class  of  Ameri- 
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can  citizens,  and  begs  a  rehearing  of  the  question :  "  Shall  the 
public  school  give  any  kind  of  religious  instruction  ?  " 
r  We  need,  to  begin  with,  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  public 
school  is  for,  —  the  end  in  view  which  justifies  and  requires  its 
maintenance  by  the  state.  One  of  our  best  educators  has  given 
this  brief  and  excellent  statement  of  the  true  end  of  the  public 
school :  "  To  train  up  the  children  of  the  country  to  be  good  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  good  members  of  society."  The  state,  then, 
maintains  schools  for  the  same  reason  that  it  maintains  an  army 
or  a  navy,  because  they  are  essential  to  its  safety  and  prosperity. 
The  state  must  have  good  citizens.  The  right  to  exist  involves  the 
right  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  continued  existence,  and  on 
the  ground  that  the  proper  training  of  the  children  of  the  country 
!  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  state,  it  rests  its 
■  authority  to  tax  the  people  to  maintain  public  schools. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  state  may  not  safely  trust  that  the 
patriotism  of  its  citizens,  and  the  regard  of  parents  for  their 
children,  and  the  interest  in  education  felt  by  religious  denomina- 
tions, will  insure  for  the  young  the  training  requisite  for  good 
citizenship,  the  people  would  answer  that  far  too  many  parents 
have  too  little  patriotism  or  intelligence  or  sympathy  with  our 
American  institutions  to  be  so  trusted ;  that  they  think  only  of 
.getting  their  children  to  self-support  by  the  shortest  road,  and  that 
each  religious  sect  would  naturally  educate  with  special  reference 
to  propagatiag  its  own  faith,  and  with  no  direct  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  rtate,  and  thus  the  state  would  be  left  dependent,  for 
its  very  -existence,  upon  those  over  whom  it  was  exercising  no  con- 
trol. Should  the  state  enact  laws  with  severe  penalties  requiring 
*  -eadh  parent  to  educate  his  children,  not  to  say  that  in  many  cases 
this  would  be  requiring  an  impossible  thing,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  state  could  not  in  this  way  be  sure  that  the  education  the  child 
would  receive  would  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  simple  and  just  way  is  for  the  state  to  estab- 
lish its  own  schools,  arrange  the  courses  of  study  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  great  end  it  has  in  view,  and  tax  all  the  citizens 
for  their  support  on  the  same  principle  that  it  taxes  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  other  of  its  arms  of  defense,  because  all  alike 
are  benefited  thereby.  In  this  opinion,  at  least,  the  people  are 
well-nigh  unanimous.  They  believe  that  the  dangers  that  beset 
free  government  are  so  great  that  we  can  intrust  the  training  of 
our  future  citizens  to  no  mere  voluntary  and  irresponsible  agency. 
These  dangers  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  bad  quality  of  so 
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much  of  the  emigration  which  has  been  for  some  years  pouring 
into  our  country  ;  and  the  task  committed  to  the  public  school  of 
training  the  numerous  offspring  of  these  foreign-born  parents  to 
be  good  citizens  is  greatly  increased  in  difficulty  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  retained  in  school,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  so 
short  a  time.  The  poverty  of  parents,  and  their  haste  to  get  their 
children  to  earning  their  own  living,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
children  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  school  keep  multitudes  of 
children  from  ever  reaching  the  high  school,  very  many  below 
even  the  grammar  grade.  What  the  public  school  is  to  do  for 
such,  it  must  do  at  a  very  early  age ;  a  bent,  at  least,  must  be 
given  in  the  right  direction,  —  some  good  seed  must  be  sown  at 
a  very  early  age. 

This,  at  least,  is  already  apparent,  that  the  importance  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  belonging  properly  to  the  public  school  forbid 
the  putting  of  any  burden  upon  it  other  than  the  work  of  training 
its  pupils  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  state,  and  require  that  it  be 
as  thoroughly  equipped  as  possible  for  this  specific  work.  The 
state  has  no  right,  and  cannot  afford,  to  regard  the  demands  of 
individuals  or  parties  or  sects.  It  is  true  that  the  training 
that  qualifies  for  citizenship  will  be  helpful  towards  getting  a 
living,  and  may  go  far  towards  making  good  Christians,  but  not 
for  either  of  these  ends  does  the  state  tax  its  citizens  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  schools.  And  as  it  has  no  right  to  shape  its  courses 
of  instruction  with  a  view  to  helping  in  these  directions,  so  it  has 
no  right  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  its  true  end  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  such  results. 

The  training  which  is  to  fit  the  child  for  citizenship  must  recog- 
nize in  the  child  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will;  that  is,  the 
training  must  be  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The  training  of 
the  intellect  is  more  than  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  knowledge, 
though  this  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It  is  more  important  that 
he  be  taught  ho^w  to  get  knowledge  for  himself.  Falsehood  and 
error  are  not  knowledge,  and  as  to  reach  right  results  one  must 
pursue  right  methods,  the  child  must  be  trained  in  right  methods 
of  gaining  knowledge.  Thus,  he  may  be  taught  the  supreme  value 
of  truth  on  all  subjects,  and  this  will  be  a  beginning  of  moral 
training. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  moral  instruction  for  the  future  citizens  of  a  free  country.  The 
notion  that  general  intelligence  and  mental  culture  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  govern* 
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ment  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  thinking  people.  The 
dangerous  classes  to-day  are  not  the  illiterate.  There  may  be  a 
great  amount  of  brutalism  in  our  country,  —  not  all  of  it  imported, 
—  but  it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  free  government  as  the  educated 
rascality  that  is  corrupting  our  politics  and  our  social  life  and  de- 
moralizing our  business.  The  educated  but  conscienceless  class 
are  armed  with  the  most  fatal  weapons,  and  are  skilled  in  their 
use.  The  necessity  for  a  large  moral  element  in  the  training  that 
children  receive  in  the  public  school  is  universally  recognized,  but 
it  is  just  those  who  emphasize  moral  training  who  as  emphati- 
cally object  to  [the  [introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  the 
public  schools.  They  would  inculcate  morality,  but  draw  the  line 
of  exclusion  at  religion. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Can 
morality  be  inculcated  if  religion  be  excluded  ?  The  question  is 
a  practical  one.  Granted  that  a  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  principles  of  morality  and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
between  duties  to  men  and  duties  to  God,  the  practical  question 
still  remains,  whether  the  former  can  be  inculcated  if  divorced 
from  the  latter.  There  may  be  no  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  but  a  clearer  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  than  be- 
tween morals  and  religion  ;  and  yet  a  teacher  of  science  will  find 
it  impossible  to  avoid  religious  questions  if  he  is  to  do  thorough 
work.  Questions  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  of  the  order 
manifest  in  the  universe,  and  of  life  in  its  various  forms,  intrude 
themselves.  These  belong  to  the  domain  of  religion ;  and  the 
bright,  inquisitive  child  will  have  answers,  if  not  the  true,  then  the 
false.  The  very  silence  of  the  teacher  is  misleading  and  danger- 
ous. The  truth  is,  the  domains  of  science  and  religion  are  not 
separated  from  each  other  by  hard  and  fast  geographical  bounda- 
ries ;  they  not  only  overlap  one  another,  they  are  complements  of 
each  other.  God  has  joined  them  together,  and  man  violates  di- 
vine as  well  as  natural  law  when  he  puts  them  asunder. 

Let  us  come  closer  to  this  question  of  moral  as  related  to  reli- 
gious instruction.  Grant  that  we  have  a  perfect  code  of  morals 
carefully  taught  and  strictly  enforced  in  the  school.  Let  the 
pupils  be  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  and  to  lie  and  to  disobey 
parents.  Let  every  act  of  disobedience  to  these  rules  be  met  by 
suitable  penalties,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  school  can  be 
made  to  reach.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  be  made  as 
hostile  to  these  vices  and  as  friendly  to  the  corresponding  virtues 
as  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  instructors  can  make  it.    How 
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shall  this  excellent  instruction  be  made  effective  outside  the 
schoolroom,  and  on  into  life  when  schooldays  are  over  ?  We  are 
specially  concerned  for  the  boy  who  comes  from  a  home  (?)  where 
he  is  taught  by  parental  authority  and  example  to  lie  and  to  steal, 
and  where  to  refuse  to  do  these  things  is  to  disobey  his  parents. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  how  the  dormant  conscience  is  to  be 
roused  to  action,  and  these  moral  precepts  made  to  take  fast  hold 
of  it.  What  help  can  the  public  school  afford  the  boys  (who  are 
a  mighty  host)  whose  home  surroundings  are  all  hostile  to  virtue  to 
enable  them  to  resist  the  influence  of  their  environment,  so  that 
they  shall  grow  up  good  citizens  ?  Shall  they  be  told,  and  find  it 
true  in  the  schoolroom,  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  right ;  that  truth- 
fulness and  honesty  and  industry  bring  rewards,  and  falsehood  and 
cheating  and  indolence  bring  penalties  ?  But  what  if  they  find 
this  order  reversed  everywhere  outside  the  schoolroom  ?  If  they 
accept  the  general  rule  that  upon  the  whole  u  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  how  much  will  this  avail  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ?  The 
vicious  are  expert  in  devices,  and  confident  of  their  ability  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  The  more  the  intellect  is  sharp- 
ened by  education  the  greater  their  skill,  and  the  stronger  their 
confidence  in  it.  Honesty,  from  mere  policy,  is  no  match  for  the 
blandishments  of  seductive  temptation. 

Such  morality  is  rootless.  It  has  no  source  of  life.  The  com- 
ing citizen  needs  to  be  taught  that  there  is  an  almighty  and  right- 
eous Ruler  of  men  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds;  that  under  the  government  of  such  a  ruler  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  wrong-doing  should  bring  good  to  the  wrong-doer. 

Or  shall  the  child's  love  of  approbation  be  appealed  to  ?  Let 
him  be  taught  to  prize  the  approval  of  his  teachers  and  of  those 
to  whom  he  looks  up  as  wise  and  honorable.  And  why  should  he 
not  be  taught  also  to  covet  the  approval  of  a  righteous  God  who 
approves  only  that  which  is  right  and  good  ?  Or  if  the  child  be 
taught  to  cultivate  respect  for  himself,  to  form  such  a  character  as 
will  command  his  own  approval,  why  should  he  not  also  be  taught 
to  set  before  himself  the  highest  standard  of  character,  and  strive 
to  attain  to  it,  even  though  the  only  perfect  model  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

It  may  be  that  our  free  institutions  are  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  strain  caused  by  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  illiterate  and  sen- 
sual masses,  found  chiefly  in  our  great  cities,  but  if  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  training  furnished  by  our  public  schools  think 
lightly  of  moral  integrity,  use  crafty  artifices  in  business  and  poli- 
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tics,  "  contaminate  their  fingers  with  base  bribes,"  so  that  votes 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market  by  educated  citizens ;  and 
law-makers  sell  their  official  influence  for  office  or  money,  and  law- 
executors  become  partners  with  law-breakers,  we  may  well  tremble 
for  our  institutions  and  our  country.  And  what  shall  save  the 
coming  citizens  of  the  republic  —  now  receiving  their  training  in 
our  public  schools —  from  such  corruption,  if  in  their  education 
all  instruction  respecting  an  almighty,  omniscient,  and  righteous 
Ruler  of  the  world  be  excluded  ? 

Our  business  and  our  politics  manifestly  need  nothing  so  much 
as  a  large  infusion  of  faith  in  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  But  on  what  can  faith  in  righteousness  rest  if  there  be 
no  assured  belief  in  a  righteous  God  ?  What  is  righteousness  but 
a  name  or  a  sentiment  if  there  be  not  a  Supreme  Power  that  rules 
righteously  ? 

On  a  question  so  vital,  we  shall  do  well  to  listen  to  what  some 
of  our  wisest  and  best  patriots  and  educators  have  said  touching 
it.  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  said :  "  Let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Whatever  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  ex- 
clusion of  religious  principle."  Daniel  "Webster,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Girard  Will  case,  said :  "  In  what  age,  by  what  sect,  where, 
when,  by  whom,  has  religious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ?  Never.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  it  has  been 
regarded  as  essential.  It  is  the  essence,  the  vitality  of  useful  in- 
struction." Principal  Fairbairn  says :  "  Human  society  reposes 
on  religion.  The  nation  that  loses  faith  in  God  loses  not  only 
its  most  precious  jewel,  but  its  most  unifying  and  conservative 
force."  The  late  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  said  :  "  The  inseparability  of 
morals  and  religion  has  been  held  by  the  best  thinkers  of  all  ages. 
What  can  be  more  decidedly  irreligious  than  to  instill  into  a  child's 
mind  the  idea  that  there  can  be  a  true  morality  that  has  no  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  law  or  a  divine  being  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
righteousness  ?  "  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says :  u  The  slow  realization 
that  God's  laws  are  not  like  those  of  parents  and  teachers,  evada- 
ble,  suspendable,  and  their  infraction  perhaps  pardoned  ;  but 
changeless,  pitiless,  and  their  penalties  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  moral  education."  Professor  Laurie, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  says :  "  Comparatively  little 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  moral  instruction,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is 
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directed  and  inspired  by  religion.  It  is  this  union  of  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  that  produces  what  may  be  denoted  by  the  one  name, 
— the  ethical  life.  Our  aim  in  the  school,  therefore,  is  an  ethical 
aim,  and  all  we  do  is  of  true  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  contributes 
to  this  —  the  final  cause  of  all  our  teaching." 

The  entire  secularization  of  instruction  in  the  public  school  by 
the  exclusion  of  religion  and  the  Bible  cannot  fail  to  lower  and 
degrade  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school.  Professor  Laurie  (just 
referred  to)  says :  u  The  eminent  men  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  education  of  the  past  have  owed  their  influence  mainly  to 
some  profound  religious  or  moral  impulse.  Nor  can  any  teacher 
or  director  of  education  be  held  to  occupy  a  place  that  fits  him,  if 
he  finds  himself  discharging  the  functions  of  an  instructor  of 
youth,  or  a  superintendent  of  schools,  unsupported  and  undirected 
and  unconsoled  in  his  daily  task  by  a  moral  or  religious  purpose. 
Such  a  man  has  missed  his  vocation."  A  true  teacher  will  inspire 
enthusiasm  in  his  pupils.  This  he  cannot  do  unless  he  feels  an 
enthusiasm  kindling  his  own  soul.  Men  who  have  chosen  teach- 
ing as  their  lifework  because  of  their  deep  interest  in  youth  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  handicapped  in  their  work  by  limita- 
tions in  just  that  direction  in  which  their  chief  interest  lies.  The 
scientist  to  whom  his  favorite  science  is  constantly  revealing  an 
ever-present  and  ever-working  Creator  will  not  consent  to  hide 
from  his  pupils  the  discovery  which  is  to  him  of  supreme  interest. 
The  biologist  who  finds  the  source  of  all  life  in  a  Creator  will 
not  be  forbidden  to  teach  his  pupils  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  The 
teacher  of  history  who  traces  in  the  course  of  human  events  a 
guiding  hand  ruling  in  righteousness  will  not  be  content  to  give 
to  his  pupils  the  mere  husk  of  facts,  and  withhold  the  kernel  of 
vital  truth  which  the  husk  incloses. 

A  true  teacher's  inspiration  is  the  thought  that  he  is  moulding 
character,  and  inspiring  high  and  noble  purposes  in  youthful 
minds  placed  under  him  to  be  trained  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  The  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  our  public 
schools  cannot  but  result  in  driving  from  them  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  inspiring  teachers.  If  God  and  his  righteous  government 
over  men  be  ignored  in  our  schools,  the  best  class  of  teachers  will 
retire  from  them,  and  few  Joe  left,  except  mere  mercenaries  who 
make  teaching  a  trade.  It  is  the  teacher  that  educates,  not  school- 
houses  or  books,  or  mechanical  methods,  however  perfect,  and  he 
only  is  fit  to  train  immortal  minds  who  is  inspired  with  a  high 
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purpose.  Professor  Laurie  well  says :  "  Of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  moral  instruction  at  a  high  level, 
or  to  give  it  its  true  meaning  in  relation  to  the  life  and  destiny  of 
a  human  being,  if  it  be  not  fused  into  one  whole  with  the  emotion 
and  passion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  religious  life  alone. 
Nay,  without  this  spiritual  element  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is 
no  true  discipline,  in  any  adequate  sense  of  that  important  word." 
It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  our  public  schools  and  for  the  state 
when  teachers,  whose  inspiration  in  [their  work  is  drawn  from 
their  faith  in  God  and  religious  truth,  shall  leave  our  schools, 
and  their  places  be  filled  by  those  who  are  without  such  faith,  or 
who  are  willing  to  hold  their  faith  in  abeyance  for  the  sake  of 
their  positions. 

The  religious  people  of  this  nation  who  believe  in  our  public 
schools  believe  that  republican  government  rests  on  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  that  the  public  school  is  neces- 
sary to  train  the  generation  about  to  come  upon  the  stage  in 
virtue  and  intelligence,  and  that  only  the  virtue  that  is  rooted  in 
intelligent  religious  conviction  will  withstand  the'  inevitable  as- 
saults of  temptation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  future  citizen  must 
receive  somewhere  early  in  life  some  kind  and  measure  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  that  the  best  inspiration  for  the  work  of 
teaching  springs  out  of  religious  faith. 

But  is  the  public  school  the  proper  agency  for  giving  this  in- 
struction ?  It  certainly  seems  so.  Science  reveals  a  Creator,  and 
history  makes  it  certain  that  He  is  a  righteous  Ruler ;  and  our 
best  literature  —  prose  and  poetry  —  is  permeated  with  religious 
thought,  and  even  the  dictionary  contains  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
ligious teaching.  Truths  learned  in  their  natural  relations  will 
hold  their  place  best  in  the  mind.  The  laws  of  psychology  would 
be  violated  by  ruling  out  religious  instruction  from  its  natural 
place.  Then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  already  given  why 
parents  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  their  children  the  training  the 
state  would  require  apply  with  peculiar  force  in  the  direction  of 
religious  instruction.  Those  who  give  no  thought  to  what  their 
children  need  to  make  them  good  citizens  are  just  those  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  their  moral  and  religious  training.  Han 
the  state  no  duty  to  the  multitude  of  children,  largely  of  foreign 
birth,  all  of  whose  surroundings  are  irreligious  and  demoralizing  ? 
Is  it  safe  to  trust  to  voluntary  agencies  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  these  surroundings,  while  refusing  to  administer  the  antidote 
in  the  public  school?     Again,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why, 
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if  the  state  take  upon  itself  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  country 
for  citizenship,  it  should  omit  an  essential  part  of  its  task  ?  A 
bridge  is  worthless  that  reaches  only  part  way  across  the  stream. 

To  all  this  it  is  replied  that  the  religious  training  of  the  child 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  parent.  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  parent  to  give  his  child  proper  religious  in- 
struction, it  is  true.  But  does  the  state  rest  its  own  security 
upon  the  assumption  that  every  parent  will  do  his  duty  ?  Does 
it  not  behoove  the  state  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  mul- 
titudes of  parents  will  utterly  neglect  it  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that 
the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
parent,  so  that  no  one  else  —  individual,  or  church,  or  state  — 
may  interfere,  at  least  without  the  parent's  consent?  This  may 
be  emphatically  denied.  Whatever  the  state  needs  to  do  for  its 
own  safety  it  has  a  right  to  do  irrespective  of  any  one's  consent. 
This  right  the  state  is  continually  asserting,  as  when  it  taxes  the 
Quaker  for  the  support  of  the  army.  So  far  as  the  well-being 
of  the  state  requires  it,  the  authority  of  the  state  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  and  the  right  of  the  parent 
must  give  way  to  that  of  the  state.  This,  being  admitted,  sets 
aside  the  objection,  so  often  urged,  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  a  par- 
ent for  instruction  which  he  does  not  wish  his  child  to  receive. 
The  parent  is  not  taxed  for  the  instruction  which  his  child  re- 
ceives, but  for  the  protection  which  the  state  affords  both  him- 
self and  his  child,  —  the  school  being  as  necessary  for  this  pro- 
tection as  the  army.  To  allow  every  parent,  who  can  set  up  the 
plea  of  conscientious  objections,  to  rule  out  of  the  public  school 
whatever  he  does  not  want  his  child  to  learn  would  be  manifest 
folly.  Thousands  of  adopted  citizens,  born  and  reared  under  the 
institutions  of  the  Old  World,  have  no  sympathy  with  our  republi- 
can principles,  but  it  is  just  the  business  of  the  public  school  to 
inculcate  these  principles,  regardless  of  all  such  parents. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  stock  argument  against  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  school,  which  may  be  fairly  stated  thus  : 
"  All  religious  teaching  by  the  state  is  a  support  of  religion  by 
the  state,  and  involves  the  principle  of  a  union  of  church  and 
state."  If  this  proposition  be  true  it  closes  the  discussion,  for 
the  American  people  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  union  of 
church  and  state.  But  is  it  true  ?  Does  what  has  been  advocated 
in  this  paper  involve  the  principle  of  union  of  church  and  state  ? 
It  will  be  fair  to  allow  an  opponent  of  such  teaching  to  state  his 
case  in  his  own  words.     The  late  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Spear,  one  of 
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the  early  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  public  school,  said :  "  If  the  state,  considered  as 
a  political  body,  exercising  the  civil  power,  expressing  its  will 
through  law,  and  enforcing  that  law  by  penalty,  be  a  proper 
agency  for  the  teaching  and  propagation  of  religion,  then  there 
can  be  no  good  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  Bible  for  this 
purpose  in  the  public  school.  Indeed,  the  state,  provided  it  re- 
gard the  book  as  teaching  the  true  religion,  ought,  upon  this  sup- 
position, to  use  the  Bible,  and  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the  entire  arrangement  of  the 
system,  to  have  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
state  understands  them  (italics  his),  thoroughly  and  effectively 
taught  in  every  school  which  it  creates  and  governs,  and  for 
whose  support  taxes  the  people."  This,  he  says,  involves  us  in 
state  religion.  Undoubtedly  it  does.  But  who  desires  the  state 
to  become  an  u  agency  for  the  teaching  and  propagation  of  re- 
ligion?" Certainly  no  Protestant.  The  difference  between 
44  teaching  and  propagating  a  religion,"  44  by  law  and  penalty," 
and  making  use  of  certain  religious  truths  —  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  mankind  —  in  training  its  future  citizens  is  radical. 
The  youth  of  the  nation  need  these  elementary  truths  to  fit  them 
for  citizenship  as  much  as  our  soldiers  need  arms.  The  state 
buys  the  best  arms  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
its  soldiers  :  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  free 
to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  truth  it  needs  to  arm 
its  future  citizens  ? 

Dr.  Spear  goes  on  to  say  that  "  if  the  Bible  be  admitted  into 
the  public  school,  it  must  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  its 
source,"  and  that  school-boards  must  pronounce  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  translation  admitted,  which  goes  to  show  that  by  an 
44  agency  for  the  teaching  and  propagation  of  religion,"  Dr.  Spear 
means  an  agency  for  making  orthodox  Christians  of  the  children, 
rather  than  an  agency  for  making  them  good  citizens.  Now, 
however  necessary  a  belief  in  the  divine  authorship  of  the  Bible 
be  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  few  indeed  think  it 
indispensable  to  American  citizenship.  He  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  state  is  44  a  political  body  exercising  civil  power,  express- 
ing its  will  through  law,  and  enforcing  law  by  penalty  "  as  if  it 
would  use  law  and  penalty  to  compel  belief  of  its  religious  teach- 
ings. Now,  when  the  state  enforces  the  teaching  of  the  public 
school  in  mathematics  or  political  economy  by  penalties,  it  will 
be  soon  enough  to  fear  that  it  will  abuse  its  power  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  religious  instruction.  Not  till  the  state  inflicts  a  penalty 
on  the  pupil  for  refusing  to  believe  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angle?  is  there  any  danger  that 
the  state  will  enforce  its  religious  teachings  by  penalties. 

The  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question,  often  asked  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  "  What  religion  ?  "  is,  None.  But  if  the  question  be, 
"  What  religious  truths  ? "  the  answer  is,  "  Such  as  the  state 
judges  to  be  useful  and  necessary  to  make  good  citizens."  And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  the  state  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  truths  are  thus  necessary,  it  may  be  answered  that  they  are 
no  more  agreed  on  questions  of  science  or  history  or  political 
economy.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  these  questions  do  not 
come  within  the  domain  of  conscience,  the  reply  is  that  they  often 
do.  In  a  late  number  of  a  popular  journal,  two  articles  stand 
side  by  side,  with  these  titles,  "The  Protection  Idea  Unchris- 
tian," and  "  Protection  a  National  Duty."  Each  writer  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  his  readers.  In  all  such  cases  the  individual 
conscience  must  give  way  to  the  united  convictions  of  the  people. 

For  the  purpose  for  which  the  state  needs  the  Bible  in  the 
public  school,  the  question  of  its  source  no  more  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  school  than  that  of  the  authorship  of  "  The  Tem- 
pest." u  The  Tempest "  is  what  it  is,  whether  Shakespeare  or 
Bacon  wrote  it.  Let  the  Bible  hold  its  place  in  the  public  school 
on  its  inherent  character  as  a  book  suitable  for  training  the  future 
citizens  of  a  free  nation.  Its  friends  certainly  ought  not  to  fear 
that  it  would  not  endure  such  a  test.  Professor  Huxley  is  no 
"  Bibliolater,"  but  he  has  lately  said  :  "  Twenty-two  years  ago  I 
pleaded  for  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
education ;  and  I  venture  to  repeat  what  I  then  said :  Consider 
the  great  fact  that  for  three  centuries  this  book  has  been  woven 
into  the  life  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  English  history,  and 
that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind,  that  never  left  his  village,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  other  countries  and  other  civiliza- 
tions of  the  great  past,  stretching  back  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
the  oldest  nations  in  the  world.  By  the  study  of  what  other 
book  could  children  be  so  much  humanized,  and  made  to  feel  that 
each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  fills,  like  themselves, 
but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  the  eternities,  and 
earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all  time,  according  to  its 
effort  to  do  good  and  hate  evil."  "  Down  to  modern  times  no  state 
has  had  a  constitution  in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
so  largely  taken  into  the  account,  in  which  the  duties,  so  much 
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more  than  the  privileges,  of  rulers  are  insisted  upon,  as  that 
drawn  up  for  Israel  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus ;  nowhere  is 
the  fundamental  truth  that  the  welfare  of  the  state,  in  the  long 
run,  depends  on  the  righteousness  of  the  citizen  so  strongly  laid 
down."  Certainly  a  book  whose  histories  teach  such  truths  as 
these,  whether  the  history  be  inspired  or  not,  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  public  schools  of  a  republic. 

"the  question,  "  What  religion  ?  "  assumes  that  each  sect  desires 
to  have  its  religion  taught  in  the  public  school.  This  is  an  unfair 
assumption.  It  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  no  sect  desires  the 
state  to  assume  any  part  of  its  work,  but  only  that  the  state  do 
the  work  that  belongs  to  itself.  And  yet,  at  bottom,  the  opposi- 
tion to  religious  teaching  in  the  public  school  arises  chiefly  from 
each  man's  fear  that  if  any  religious  teaching  be  allowed,  re- 
ligious error  (or  what  he  regards  as  error)  may  enter  at  the  open 
door.  The  Protestant  says,  "  If  Protestants  introduce  instruction 
agreeable  to  themselves,  when  they  have  the  power,  Catholics  will 
do  likewise,  when  they  get  the  power,  and  so  the  only  safe  policy 
is  to  exclude  all  kinds  of  religious  teaching."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  men  intrusted  with  power  may  abuse  it.  A  school- 
board  may  introduce  sectarian  teaching,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
is  adapted  to  make  good  citizens,  but  the  possibility  of  such  abuse 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
give  such  instruction  as  will  insure  good  subjects.  My  servant 
may  mix  poison  with  my  food.  I  can  escape  the  danger  by  ab- 
staining from  food,  but  this  would  be  only  choosing  starvation 
in  preference  to  death  by  poison.  As  between  the  risk  of  being 
poisoned  and  the  certainty  of  starvation,  I  choose  the  former,  so 
between  the  danger  of  sectarianism  on  the  one  hand  and  atheism 
on  the  other,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  The  one  reply  to  be 
given  to  all  demands  from  sects  or  parties  is  :  u  The  public  school 
teaches,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  sect  or  party,  but  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  state,  that  it  may  have  good  citizens,  and  for  this 
end  it  will  avail  itself  of  whatever  will  best  serve  its  end,  whether 
or  not  it  be  found  in  the  creed  of  any  sect,  —  in  Bible,  or  Koran, 
or  Veda."  Sectarian  teaching  is  to  be  kept  out  of  our  schools, 
not  by  excluding  from  them  everything  that  any  sect  teaches,  but 
by  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  teaching  that  and  only 
that  which  makes  for  good  citizenship.  If  the  religious  sects  were 
the  right  hand  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  public  school  were 
the  left  hand,  the  left  hand  should  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing.     General  Grant's  idea,  "  Neither  sectarian  religion 
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nor  atheism  in  our  public  schools,"  will  be  realized,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  public  school  maintained,  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  the  principle  that  the  public  school  belongs  to  the  state  for 
the  training  of  its  future  citizens. 

No  school-board  is  competent  to  draw  the  line  between  reli- 
gious and  non-religious  instruction,  but  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
and  patriotic  board  can  tell  what  instruction  the  child  needs  to 
fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  danger  that 
our  schools  will  come  under  sectarian  influence  is  not  so  imminent 
as  that  they  will  become  practically  atheistic,  and  the  former 
calamity,  should  it  occur,  would  not  be  so  disastrous  as  the  latter. 

The  state  recognizes  and  protects  the  right  of  each  sect  to 
teach  such  doctrines  as  it  deems  essential  to  its  own  existence 
and  growth.  Has  the  state  itself  less  liberty  than  it  guarantees 
to  the  humblest  sect  ?  Shall  the  state  permit  any  party  or  sect 
to  deny  its  right  to  teach  its  future  citizens  anything  whatever 
that  it  deems  essential  to  its  own  safety  or  welfare  ?  To  do  so 
would  be  something  more  humiliating  and  dangerous  than  a  union 
of  church  and  state.  It  would  be  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  a 
sect ;  and  when  a  state  allows  any  sect  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
the  training  of  its  future  citizens,  it  commits  the  destiny  of  the. 
state  to  that  sect.  The  right  to  forbid  or  exclude  what  the  state 
deems  profitable  cannot  be  distinguished,  in  principle,  from  the 
right  to  require,  and  thus  we  shall  have,  if  not  the  unlawful  wed- 
lock of  church  and  state,  the  helpless  bondage  of  the  state  to 
the  church. 

N.  S.  Burton. 

Needham ,  Mass. 


BROWNING'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART. 

Philosophy  and  art  are  supposed  by  some  people  to  be  at 
variance ;  and  they  are  certainly  different  in  aim,  method,  and 
result.  For  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  truth,  the  aim  of  art  is 
beauty.  The  method  of  philosophy  is  critical  reflection,  proceed- 
ing from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  logical  processes.  The 
method  of  art  is  creation,  or  representation,  transforming  the 
ideal  into  the  real,  and  the  real  into  the  ideal,  through  the  fusing 
power  of  the  imagination.  The  result  of  philosophy  is  a  system 
that  appeals  to  the  intellect,  and  that  explains  or  tries  to  explain 
phenomena.     The  result  of  art  is  a  creation  or  "  concrete  repre- 
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sentation,  which,  uniting  matter  and  spirit,  substance  and  form, 
real  and  ideal,  into  a  complete  organic  whole,  addresses  itself  at 
once  to  the  senses,  the  intellect,  and  the  heart." 

But  deeper  than  all  these  divisions  is  the  union  of  philosophy 
and  art.  While  it  is  true  that  neither  philosophy  nor  art  is  at 
its  best  until  it  is  free,  and  while  each  is  supreme  in  its  own 
realm,  both  emanate  from  a  common  source,  and  each  lends  to 
the  other  something  of  itself.  Both  are  deeply  concerned  with 
ideas.  The  sense  impressions  of  philosopher  and  artist  alike  are 
reinforced  and  transformed  by  the  critical  energy  of  mind.  The 
artistic  impulse  would  be  without  significance  or  strength  were  it 
not  nourished  by  meditation ;  thought  makes  of  the  mind  of  the 
artist  a  magnet,  drawing  to  itself  images  and  ideas,  and  thus  en- 
abling him  to  create  out  of  the  garnered  wealth  of  his  own  soul 
and  the  universe.  "Let  no  one  hope  without  deep  thought," 
said  Plato,  "  to  fashion  everlasting  material  into  eternal  form ; " 
and  a  modern  writer  with  more  fullness  of  truth  has  said :  "  More 
than  the  painter  is  required  for  the  creation  of  great  painting,  and 
more  than  the  poet  for  the  exhibition  of  immortal  verse.  Painters 
are  but  the  hands,  and  poets  but  the  voices,  whereby  peoples  ex- 
press their  accumulated  thoughts  and  permanent  emotions.  Be- 
hind these  crowd  the  generations  of  the  myth-makers,  and  around 
them  floats  the  vital  atmosphere  of  enthusiasms  on  which  their 
own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  brethren  have  been  nourished."  l 

On  the  other  hand,  philosophy  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with 
"  the  idealized  and  monumental  utterances  "  of  art,  —  its  witness 
to  the  unity  of  man  and  the  world,  and  its  penetrating  glances 
into  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  spiritual  universe.  The  result 
of  philosophic  work  can  *iever  become  generally  current,  or  "  dear 
and  genuine  inmates  of  the  household  of  man,"  so  long  as  they 
are  insulated  by  the  intellect,  or  dwarfed  by  dogmatic  statement, 
but  these  results  must  be  vitalized  by  the  emotions  and  the  imag- 
ination, and  this  is  the  peculiar  work  of  art.  Mr.  Browning  at 
the  end  of  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book  "  states  the  philosophic  content 
of  that  great  and  long  poem  in  a  very  few  words.  He  then  asks, 
"  Why  take  the  artistic  way  to  prove  so  much  ?  Because  it  is  the 
glory  and  good  of  art,  that  art  remains  the  one  way  possible  of 
speaking  truth,  to  mouths  like  mine  at  least.  How  look  a  brother 
in  the  face  and  say,  4  thy  right  is  wrong,  eyes  hast  thou  yet  blind, 
thine  ears  are  stuffed  and  stopped,  despite  their  length :  and,  oh, 
the  foolishness  thou  countest  faith ! '   Say  this  as  silverly  as  tongue 

1  Symonds. 
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can  troll :  the  anger  of  the  man  may  be  endured ;  the  shrug,  the 
disappointed  eyes  of  him  are  not  so  bad  to  bear :  but  here 's  the 
plague,  that  all  this  trouble  comes  of  telling  truth,  which  truth, 
by  when  it  reaches  him,  looks  false,  seems  to  be  just  the  thing  it 
would  supplant,  nor  recognizable  by  whom  it  left:  while  false- 
hood would  have  done  the  work  of  truth.  But  Art,  —  wherein 
man  nowise  speaks  to  men,  only  to  mankind,  —  Art  may  tell  a 
truth  obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought,  nor  wrong 
the  thought,  missing  the  mediate  word.  So  you  may  paint  your 
picture,  twice  show  truth,  beyond  mere  imagery  on  the  wall,  — 
so,  note  by  note,  bring  music  from  your  mind  deeper  than  ever 
e'en  Beethoven  dived,  —  so  write  a  book  shall  mean  beyond  the 
facts,  suffice  the  eye  and  save  the  soul  beside." 

The  greatest  poets  and  artists  have  chosen  this  a  more  excel- 
lent way  "  of  presenting  truth,  and  are  significant  alike  for  the 
truthfulness  of  their  ideas  and  the  beauty  of  their  artistic  forms. 
"  Ten  silent  centuries,"  it  is  said,  found  a  voice  in  Dante,  and 
"the  truths  to  which  he  gave  immortal  expression  had  been 
slowly  crystallizing  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  world." 
Now  Dante  was  a  student  of  scholasticism  and  a  lecturer  upon  it 
as  welL  The  passage  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  as 
described  in  his  "  Divine  Comedy,"  is  the  thread  for  the  exposition 
of  his  doctrines.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  poem  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Albert  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  the  poem  is  much  more  than  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy or  of  theology ;  it  is  a  vision,  at  once  terrible  and  inspiring, 
not  of  the  mediaeval  world  alone,  but  of  the  world  of  humanity, 
and  the  essential  conditions  of  the  soul  in  any  country,  in  any 
age,  on  such  a  pilgrimage.  Scholasticism  may  have  furnished 
the  warp  for  Dante's  sublime  weaving,  but  the  pattern,  the  tex- 
ture, the  figures,  the  perennial  significance,  all  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  stirs  the  soul,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

What  Dante  did, — transfigured  scholasticism  for  the  "poor 
laity  of  love  "  to  read,  — a  score  of  painters  and  sculptors  sought 
to  do  in  the  first  great  period  of  Italian  art,  the  period  covered 
by  Browning  in  his  poem,  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence."  More 
orthodox  than  Dante,  dominated  more  by  the  church,  and  guilty, 
many  of  them,  of  picturesque  infidelity,  their  work  has  not  been 
so  world-wide  in  its  influence,  or  so  significant  to  the  modern 
mind.  But  in  those  days,  when  so  few  could  read  and  there  was 
so  little  for  them  to  read,  painting  was  in  Italy  the  most  potent 
means  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
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Hence,  every  great  conception  of  the  Middle  Ages,  dogmatic 
theology  and  pagan  philosophy,  Christian  and  pagan  virtues,  moral 
and  political  precepts,  Biblical  stories  and  monkish  legends,  saints 
and  ecclesiasts,  the  bliss  of  the  blessed  and  the  misery  of  the 
damned,  whatever  was  thought  needful  for  the  religious  and 
civil  life  of  man,  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  churches  and  palaces. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relation  of  Browning's  art  to  the 
philosophy  of  his  age.  u  The  stream  of  tendency  "  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not,  like  that  of  the  age  of  scholasticism,  per- 
vaded by  a  movement  that  carries  all  activities  with  it ;  it  has 
many  currents,  and  the  main  current  is  not  always  the  same. 
There  must  be  much  interaction  in  a  century  so  complex  as 
ours ;  hence,  the  philosophic  relation  of  such  a  complex  poet  as 
Browning  can  be  determined  only  approximately.  With  the 
philosophic  movement  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
Browning  has  little  in  common.  It  is  too  narrow,  too  mechani- 
cal, too  materialistic,  too  destructive  of  the  soul's  freedom,  to 
nurture  a  great  poet.  Mill  himself  fled  for  relief  from  his  own 
philosophy  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth;  Herbert  Spencer's 
suggestive  phrase,  "  transfigured  realism,"  rs  a  confession  of  the 
need  he  feels  for  a  more  spiritual  view  of  things.  But  the  mind 
cannot  be  transfigured  by  a  mere  physical  complement  with  vague 
suggestions  of  an  Unknowable  Force  behind  it.  As  a  recent 
writer  justly  says :  "  Herbert  Spencer  leaves  matter  and  mind, 
nature  and  thought,  over  against  each  other  without  vital  relation, 
without  explanation,  and  without  a  clew  to  that  Unknowable 
Something  in  which  they  somehow  combine,  and  which  somehow 
animates  and  explains  them  both."  Or  as  Browning  himself 
puts  it  in  the  person  of  the  prophet  John  in  "  A  Death  in  the 
Desert":  — 

"  For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death, 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain, 
Darkness  from  light,  from  knowledge  ignorance, 
And  lack  of  love  from  love  made  manifest ; 
A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it  chokes  ; 
A  stomach's  when,  surcharged  with  food,  it  starves. 
With  ignorance  was  surety  of  a  cure. 
When  man,  appalled  at  nature,  questioned  first, 
'  What  if  there  lurk  a  might  behind  this  might  ? ' 
He  needed  satisfaction  God  could  give, 
And  did  give,  as  ye  have  the  written  word  : 
But  when  he  finds  might  still  redouble  might, 
Yet  asks,  '  Since  all  is  might,  what  use  of  will  ? ' 
—  Will,  the  one  source  of  might,  —  he  being  man 
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With  a  man's  will  and  a  man's  might,  to  teach 
In  little  how  the  two  combine  in  large,  — 
That  man  has  turned  round  on  himself  and  stands, 
Which  in  the  course  of  nature  is,  to  die. 

"  And  when  man  questioned, ( What  if  there  be  love 
Behind  the  will  and  might,  as  real  as  they  ? '  — 
He  needed  satisfaction  God  could  give, 
And  did  give,  as  ye  have  the  written  word  : 
But  when,  beholding  that  love  everywhere, 
He  reasons,  *  Since  such  love  is  everywhere, 
And  since  ourselves  can  love  and  would  be  loved, 
We  ourselves  make  the  love,  and  Christ  was  not,'  — 
How  shall  ye  help  this  man  who  knows  himself, 
That  he  must  love  and  would  be  loved  again, 
Yet,  owning  his  own  love  that  proveth  Christ, 
Rejecteth  Christ  through  very  need  of  Him  ? 
The  lamp  o'erswims  with  oil,  the  stomach  flags 
Loaded  with  nurture,  and  that  man's  soul  dies." 

By  far  the  broadest  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century 
thought,  the  movement  that  has  overspread  and  modified  all  others, 
is  the  scientific.  By  the  scientific,  I  mean,  a  certain  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  certain  methods  of  investigation  and  thought,  rather 
than  any  specific  system  or  theories  ;  and,  as  such,  it  has  been  all 
pervasive ;  every  kind  of  intellectual  activity,  even  the  poetic,  has 
been  influenced  by  it. 

Browning  has  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  he  has  the  critical 
scrutiny  that  examines  from  different  points  of  view,  sifts,  and 
endeavors  to  approach  more  and  more  to  the  conception  that  rep- 
resents the  maximum  of  truth.  Browning  has  also  the  enlightened 
curiosity  for  facts  that  distinguishes  science, — the  sympathy  for  old 
religions  and  civilizations,  the  hospitality  to  new  ideas  and  theories. 

Science  has  been  "  a  precious  visitant,"  indeed,  to  Browning, 
because  she  has  "  furnished  clear  guidance,  a  support 
"  Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive  power." 

In  addition  to  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  realism,  Browning 
has  that  of  idealism,  and  employed  his  genius  as  ah  artist  to  give 
expression  to  the  results  of  both.  "  He  knows,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  the  4  infinite  significances '  that  facts  have  for  thought, 
and  how  this  significance  comes  of  the  mind's  own  laws  and 
depths.  He  is,  in  a  word,  an  idealist  in  the  last  resort.  Behind 
the  energetic  realism  and  strong  grip  on  facts  is  a  4  visionary 
power,'  and  sense  of  ideas  —  convictions  and  passions  that  claim 
and  affirm  a  world  more  real  because  ideal.  He  has  the  poet's 
ulterior,  intellectual  perception,  the  artist's  sense  of  the  reality  of 
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the  ideal,  the  thinker's  conviction  of  its  spirituality.  Aware  of 
both  sides  of  experience,  and  keenly  aware  of  its  real  side,  he  yet 
seeks  on  its  ideal  side  the  clew  to  experience  and  to  the  unknow- 
able elements  of  man's  own  nature.  Of  all  worlds,  to  him  the 
most  real  is  the  world  of  man's  thought  and  passion. 

44  The  beliefs  and  emotions,  the  characters  and  actions  of  men, 
the  expression  of  man  through  religion  and  art,  the  revelation  of 
man  in  literature  and  history  —  here,  indeed,  is  a  realm  of  facts  of 
most  curious  and  profound  interest,  facts  requiring  and  rewarding 
interpretation  more  than  any  other  facts,  and  throwing  more  light 
than  the  whole  body  of  physical  knowledge  on  ail  that  is  of  most 
value  for  us  to  know.  ...  In  an  age  of  science  mainly  physical, 
he  has  maintained  and  illustrated  the  supreme  interest  and  most 
real  significance  of  man,  not  only  to  himself  and  with  reference 
to  every  4  use '  of  life,  but  with  reference  to  knowledge  too.  To 
this  ground  he  has  kept ;  from  this  standpoint  and  with  this  out- 
look all  his  work  has  been  made." 1 

Browning1  s  affinity  for  idealism  has  already  been  indicated. 
He  is  identified  with  a  movement  of  *human  thought  that  is  as  old 
as  Plato.  His  idealism,  however,  is  not  that  of  Plato,  but  that  which 
owed  its  most  modern  ^impulse  to  Kant  and  his  successors,  and 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  poetry  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth,  These  philosophers  have  made  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  reconcile  what  has  been  called  "the  three 
great  terms  of  thought,  world,  self,  and  God,"  while  the  poets 
have  sought  to  embody  them  in  artistic  forms.  Neither  has  suc- 
ceeded perfectly;  indeed,  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  matter, 
-thought,  and  spirit  will  be  the  final  achievement  of  philosophy, 
as  their  perfect  realization  will  be  the  crowning  glory  of  art  and 
religion.  In  "  Paracelsus,"  in  his  sublime  vision  of  a  true  evolution. 
Browning  has  foreseen  this  reconciliation :  — 

"  Thus  God  dwells  in  all, 
From  life's  minute  beginnings,  up  at  last 
To  man  —  the  consummation  of  this  scheme 
Of  being,  the  completion  of  this  sphere 
Of  life  :  whose  attributes  had  here  and  there 
Been  scattered  o'er  the  visible  world  before, 
Asking  to  be  combined,  dim  fragments  meant 
To  be  united  in  some  wondrous  whole, 
Imperfect  qualities  throughout  creation, 
Suggesting  some  one  creature  yet  to  make, 
Some  point  where  all  these  scattered  rays  should  meet 
Convergent  in  the  faculties  of  man." 

1  Henry  Jones  :  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher. 
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"Progress  is 
Hie  law  of  life  :  man  is  not  Man  as  yet. 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  general  object  served, 


While  only  here  and  there  ...  a  towering  mind 
O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows  ;  when  the  host 
Is  out  at  once  to  the  despair  of  night ; 
When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected, 
Equal  in  full-blown  powers  —  then,  not  till  then, 
I  say,  begins  man's  general  infancy. n 

Here  are  the  steps  of  this  reconciliation  :  God  in  nature  working 
toward  man,  God  in  man  working  toward  a  complete  humanity, 
and  this  complete  humanity  is  "  stung  with  hunger  "  for  the  di- 
vine fullness.  Thus  *'  nature,"  as  one  says,  u  is  on  its  way  back 
to  God,  gathering  treasure  as  it  goes." 

Browning,  thus  interpreting  God,  man,  and  nature  from  an 
idealistic  point  of  view,  naturally  discovered  in  art  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. Like  Kant  and  his  successors,  he  connected  art  very 
closely  with  character.  To  Schiller,  the  beautiful  was  an  intima- 
tion of  the  true  and  the  good  ;  art  was  a  means  to  these.  More 
exactly  than  any  one  before  him,  Schiller  estimated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  artistic  feeling  for  the  development  of  humanity. 
Hegel  connects  the  three  general  forms  of  art,  the  symbolic,  the 
elassic,  and  the  romantic,  with  the  three  essential  stages  through 
which  the  spirit  of  man  must  pass  in  its  development.  And 
Browning's  art-poems  are  studies  of  character  in  certain  forms 
and  periods  of  artistic  activity. 

An  art-critic,  intent  only  upon  literal  accuracy,  would  not  accept 
the  judgments  expressed  in  those  poems  without  many  qualifica- 
tions. He  would  cite,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  in  the  entrance  court  of  Santa  Annnnciata  in  Florence,  — 
their  great  dignity,  their  fresh  passion  and  imagination,  as  evi- 
dence that  Andrea  was  more  than  the  clever  realist  Browning  has 
described.  Sandro,  better  known  as  Botticelli,  is  classified  by 
Browning  in  his  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  "  with  Giotto,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  Cimabue,  but  Botticelli  was  a  pupil  of  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  who  ushered  in  the  next  period  of  Italian  art.  Many  such 
criticisms  might  be  made,  but  they  do  not  invalidate  the  truth  of 
Browning's  art-poems.  His  principle  of  classification  transcends 
such  minor  distinctions,  and  is  concerned  with  the  exemplification 
in  art  of  certain  types  of  character.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  rises  to  a  great  dignity  of  expression,  but  the  general 
level  of  his  art,  as  of  his  life,  was  low,  stereotyped,  and  sordid. 
Botticelli,  though  a  pupil  of  Lippi,  had  a  strong  individuality,  and 
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belonged  in  spirit  to  tbe  school  of  Giotto.  Few  painters  have 
made  every  part  of  their  work  so  tributary  to  an  idea,  or  striven 
more  earnestly  after  ideal  beauty. 

In  the  poem,  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  Browning  shows  that 
romantic  art  in  its  crude  form  is  superior  to  Greek  art  in  its  per- 
fection, simply  because  it  mauifests  a  higher  ideal  of  the  human 
soul.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  character 
and  art.  The  very  atmosphere  in  which  the  Greeks  lived  was 
pellucid,  and  their  thought  was  like  it.  They  had,  too,  an  intense 
love  of  sensuous  beauty,  a  love  that  a  clear,  translucent  sky,  blue 
crystalline  seas,  and  each  old  poetic  mountain  "  inspiration  breath- 
ing around,"  so  nurtured  that  it  became  their  master  passion. 
Naturally  their  thoughts  became  transfigured  into  images;  the 
more  vivid  the  conception,  the  more  sensuous  it  seemed  ;  indeed, 
thought  and  image  became  one.  The  spirit  of  man  for  a  time  saw 
its  ideal  realized  iu  the  grand  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Grecian 
divinities. 

But  no  sensuous  representation,  however  excellent,  could  long 
seem  an  adequate  expression  to  the  developing  soul  of  man. 
Spirit  alone  can  satisfy  spirit,  and  only  in  its  own  realm,  the  inner 
realm  of  the  soul,  can  it  find  its  true  reality.  In  the  decadence 
of  Grecian  art,  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  surrender  to  outer 
vision  and  as  bodily  charm  was  sought  as  an  end,  the  human  spirit 
turned  its  gaze  inward  and  communed  with  its  own  loftier  ideals. 
Philosophy  dissolved  the  splendid  Grecian  mythology  into  a  single, 
infinite,  invisible  divinity.  Idea  and  sensuous  image  were  sepa- 
rated. Then  Christianity  came,  insisting  upon  the  Divine  Spirit 
as  the  absolute  ideal,  and  glorifying  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the 
body,  if  need  be.  Christian  virtues  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  bodily  symmetry  and  grace.  A  Greek  faun  must  be  grace- 
ful, a  Greek  god  must  be  vigorous,  but  a  Christian  saint  without 
any  physical  ©harm  might  be  enshrined  with  glory.  The  Greek 
had  no  appreciation  for  such  beauty  as  St.  Bernard  saw  in  his 
hymn  to  the  Crucified  One  :  — 

"  All  the  strength  and  bloom  are  faded, 

Who  hath  thus  Thy  state  degraded  ? 

Death  upon  Thy  form  is  written  ; 

See  the  wan,  worn  limbs,  the  smitten 

Breast  upon  the  cruel  tree. 

"  Thus  despised  and  decorated, 
Thus  in  dying  desolated, 
Slain  for  me,  of  sinners  vilest, 
Loving  Lord,  on  me  Thou  smilest : 
Shine,  bright  face,  and  strengthen  me." 
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Bat  it  was  just  such  spiritual  beauty  as  this  that  was  the  strength 
of  the  soul  in  this  stage  of  its  development,  and  it  was  the  mis- 
sion of  romantic  art  to  reveal  this  beauty. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Browning's  poem  and  observe  how  he  distin- 
guishes between  these  two  stages,  between  classic  and  romantic 

art :  — 

"  When  Greek  Art  ran  and  reached  the  goal, 

Thus  much  had  the  world  to  boast  in  f ructu  — 
The  Truth  of  Man,  as  by  God  first  spoken, 

Which  the  actual  generations  garble, 
Was  re-uttered,  and  Soul  (which  Limbs  betoken) 
And  Limbs  (Soul  informs)  made  new  in  marble. 

"  So,  yon  saw  yourself  as  you  wished  you  were, 

As  you  might  have  been,  as  you  cannot  be ; 
Earth  here,  rebuked  by  Olympus  there  : 

And  grew  content  in  your  poor  degree 
With  your  little  power,  by  those  statues'  godhead, 

And  your  little  scope,  by  their  eyes'  full  sway, 
And  your  little  grace,  by  their  grace  embodied, 

And  your  little  date,  by  their  forms  that  stay." 

"  Growth  came  when,  looking  your  last  on  them  all, 

You  turned  your  eyes  inwardly  one  fine  day 
And  cried  with  a  start,  —  What  if  we  so  small 

Be  greater  and  grander  the  while  than  they  ? 
Are  they  perfect  of  lineament,  perfect  of  stature  ? 

In  both,  of  such  lower  types  are  we 
Precisely  because  of  our  wider  nature  ; 

For  time,  theirs  —  ours,  for  eternity. 

"  To-day's  brief  passion  limits  their  range  ; 

It  seethes  with  the  morrow  for  us  and  more. 
They  are  perfect  —  how  else  ?  they  shall  never  change  : 

We  are  faulty  —  why  not  ?  we  have  time  in  store. 
The  Artificer's  hand  is  not  arrested 

With  us  ;  we  are  rough-hewn,  nowise  polished  : 
They  stand  for  our  copy,  and,  once  invested 

With  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see  them  abolished. 

M  T  is  a  life-long  toil  till  our  lump  be  leaven  — 

The  better.     What 's  come  to  perfection  perishes. 
Things  learned  on  earth,  we  shall  practice  in  heaven  : 
Works  done  least  rapidly,  Art  most  cherishes." 

"  On  which  I  conclude,  that  the  early  painters, 

To  cries  of  '  Greek  Art  and  what  more  wish  you  ?  '  — 
Replied,  *  To  become  now  self-acquainters, 

And  paint  man,  man,  whatever  the  issue  ! 
Make  new  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh  they  fray, 

New  fears  aggrandize  the  rags  and  tatters  : 
To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play  ! 

Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs  —  what  matters  ? ' " 
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The  degeneracy  of  art  has  always  been  characterized  by  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  invisible  and  a  bowing  down  to  the  visible. 
The  limitation  and  condemnation  of  all  such  art  may  be  found  in 
the  poem  of  "  Andrea  del  Sarto."  Andrea  speaks  of  his  easy 
mastery  of  his  art :  — 

"  I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know, 
What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep  — 
Do  easily,  too  —  when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps  :  yourself  are  judge, 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week ; 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 
At  any  rate  't  is  easy,  all  of  it  ( 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that 's  long  past : 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 
—  Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 
And  fail  in  doing.    I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive  —  you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat,  — 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  — so  much  less." 

But  his  ideal  is  lower  than  that  of  others  who  are  not  so  skill- 
ful, and  he  feels  that  he  falls  below  them :  — 

"  Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia :  I  am  judged. 
There  hums  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whatever  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 


Yonder 's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
(T  is  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 
Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 
Above  and  through  his  art  —  for  it  gives  way  ; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put  —  and  there  again — 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  speak  :  its  soul  is  right, 
He  means  right  —  that,  a  child  may  understand. 
Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it : 
But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch  — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me  ( " 

In  suggestive  contrast  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  stifling  the  prompt- 
ings "  God  and  the  glory,  never  care  for  gain,"  and  squandering 
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his  talents  upon  pelf  and  popularity,  is  Pictor  Ignotus,  who  ehose 
to  worship  his  lofty  bat  narrow  ideal  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
rather  than  lavish  his  genius  on  the  vain  world.  "  Nor  will  I 
say,"  Pictor  Ignotus  confesses,  — 

"  I  have  not  dreamed  (how  well !) 

Of  going  —  I,  in  each  new  picture,  —  forth, 
As,  making  new  hearts  beat  and  bosoms  swell, 

To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  East,  West,  South,  or  North, 
Bound  for  the  calmly  satisfied  great  State, 

Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  went, 
Flowers  cast  upon  the  car  which  bore  the  freight, 

Through  old  streets  named  afresh  from  the  event, 
Till  it  reached  home,  where  learned  age  should  greet 

My  face,  and  youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet !  — 

Oh,  thus  to  live,  I  and  my  picture,  linked 
With  love  about,  and  praise,  till  life  should  end, 

And  then  not  go  to  heaven,  but  linger  here, 
Here  on  my  earth,  earth's  every  man  my  friend,  — 

The  thought  grew  frightful,  't  was  so  wildly  dear  ! 
But  a  voice  changed  it." 

The  voice  of  his  soul  proclaiming  a  lofty,  austere  ideal,  that 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  popular  fancy  :  — 

44  Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.    If  at  whiles 

My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
Those  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 

With  the  same  series,  Virgin,  Babe,  and  Saint, 
With  the  same  cold  calm  beautiful  regard,  — 

At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom  at  least  shall  ward 

Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictures  stand  apart : 
Only  prayer  breaks  the  silence  of  the  shrine 

While,  blackening  in  the  daily  candle-smoke, 
They  moulder  on  the  damp  wall's  travertine, 

'Mid  echoes  the  light  footstep  never  woke. 
So,  die  my  pictures  !  surely,  gently  die  ! 

O  youth,  men  praise  so,  —  holds  their  praise  its  worth  ? 
Blown  harshly,  keeps  the  trump  its  golden  cry  ? 

Tastes  sweet  the  water  with  such  specks  of  earth  ?  " 

In  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's  earnest  pleading1  there  is  revealed  another 
important  element  in  Browning's  philosophy  of  art. 

Lippi,  a  waif,  full  of  sensibility,  his  soul  and  sense  sharpened 
by  u  the  hunger  pinch  "  to  the  keenest  scrutiuy  of  the  world  about 
him,  is  taken,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  convent,  where  he  shows 
such  a  decided  propensity  for  painting  that  the  Prior,  despairing 
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of  doing  anything  else  with  this  erratic  little  genius,  bade  him 
daub  away:  — 

"  My  bead  being  crammed,  the  walls  a  blank, 
Never  was  such  prompt  disemburdening, 
First,  every  sort  of  mouk,  the  black  and  white, 
I  drew  them,  fat  and  lean  :  then,  folk  at  church, 
From  good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 
'Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  caudle-ends,  — 
To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot, 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting  there 
With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm, 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of  Christ 
(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years) 
Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o'er  her  head, 
(Which  the  intense  eyes  looked  through)  came  at  eve 
On  tiptoe,  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a  loaf, 
Her  pair  of  earrings  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
(The  brute  took  growling),  prayed,  and  so  was  gone. 
I  painted  all,  then  cried, ( T  is  ask  and  have  ; 
Choose,  for  more  's  ready  ! '  —  laid  the  ladder  flat, 
And  showed  my  covered  bit  of  cloister-wall. 
The. monks  closed  in  a  circle  and  praised  loud 
Till  checked,  taught  what  to  see  and  not  to  see, 
Being  simple  bodies,  — '  That 's  the  very  man  ! 
Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the  dog  ! 
That  woman  's  like  the  Prior's  niece  who  comes 
To  care  about  his  asthma  :  it 's  the  life  ! ' 
But  there  my  triumph's  straw-fire  flared  and  funked  ; 
Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and  say  : 
The  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face 
And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.     '  How  ?  what 's  here  ? 
Quite  from  the  mark  of  painting,  bless  us  all ! 
Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the  true 
As  much  as  pea  and  pea  !  it 's  devil's  game  ( 
Your  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show, 
With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay, 
But  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all, 
Make  them  forget  there  's  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 
Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men  — 
Man's  soul,  and  it 's  a  fire,  smoke  .  .  .  no,  it 's  not  .  .  . 
It 's  vapor  done  up  like  a  new-born  babe  — 
(In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your  mouth) 
It  '8  .  .  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it 's  the  soul  t 
Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul ! ' " 
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The  standard  of  art  that  the  Prior  held  up  was  too  narrow  for 
the  broadening  spirit  of  human  development.  The  aim  of  the 
artist  had  been  the  mere  intelligible  expression  of  the  theme, 
generally  a  theological  one,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  treat. 
In  his  treatment  he  suppressed,  so  far  as  possible,  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  made  his  figures  look  as  unworldly  as  possible.  And 
so  long  as  the  ruling  style  of  painting  was  allegorical,  so  long  as 
symbols  were  much  in  vogue  and  theological  fidelity  was  more 
highly  esteemed  in  the  painter  than  picturesque  fidelity,  no  dis- 
union was  felt  between  theme,  artist,  and  form ;  these  three  were 
one. 

But  when  the  Renaissance  with  its  rich  and  varied  culture, 
with  its  revelation  of  a  new  value  in  man  and  the  world,  began 
to  stir  the  soul  of  man,  a  significant  change  began.  Pagan  tradition 
teaching  the  value  of  this  present  world  contended  with  monastic 
"  other-worldliness  "  for  the  possession  of  the  soul  of  man,  beauty 
strove  for  supremacy  with  dogma,  Art,  conscious  of  her  increasing 
power  by  reason  of  her  improved  technique,  tried  to  serve  two 
masters.  She  received  her  commissions  from  the  church,  pro- 
fessed fealty,  but  mingled  pagan  and  Christian  ideas  in  a  way 
sweetly  reasonable  to  herself,  if  to  no  one  else,  and  bodied  them 
forth  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  her  heart  was  with  beauty 
rather  than  with  dogma.  That  is  a  very  suggestive  question  the 
Prior  asks  Fra  Lippo  Lippi :  — 

"  Here  's  Giotto,  with  his  Saint  a-praising  God, 
That  sets  us  praising,  —  why  not  stop  with  him  ?  " 

Giotto  had  taken  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  Prior's  ideal. 
Giotto  had  little  of  the  superstitious  enthusiasm  of  his  time,  but 
much  of  the  new  love  of  nature.  His  themes,  it  is  true,  are 
much  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  style  is  not  so  formal 
and  servile  ;  he  employs  natural  incidents  and  forms ;  his  compo- 
sition has  a  depth  and  richness  that  is  almost  modern.  Compared 
with  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  or  even  with  Fra  Angelico,  "  that  late 
blooming  flower  of  an  almost  by-gone  time  amid  the  pulsations  of 
a  new  life,"  Giotto  was  a  realist.  Accurately  stated,  Giotto  was 
an  idealist,  with  decided  touches  of  realistic  treatment :  only  such 
a  painter  could  have  given  the  great  impulse  Giotto  did  to  the 
sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  the  other  old  masters  whom 
Browning  praises  for  their  lofty  ideal,  Chnabue,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Sandro,  the  sculptor  Nicolo  the  Pisan,  and  others,  —  these  artists, 
sensing  the  Renaissance  love  of  beauty  that  was  dawning  upon  the 
world,  humanized  this  ideal  and  gave  it  sensuous  charm. 
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In  the  next  great  period  of  Italian  art,  the  period  ushered  in 
by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  artist  was  less  fettered,  he  asserted  his 
individuality  more,  and  sought  more  earnestly  for  beauty  in  his 
forms.  Luca  Signorelli,  for  example,  in  his  picture,  The  Madonna 
and  Child,  has  painted  in  the  background,  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary shepherds,  four  nude  figures,  modeled  in  strong  light  and 
shade.  This  painting  symbolizes  the  character  of  that  period ;  it 
shows  how  the  Renaissance,  though  in  outward  conformity  to  the 
church,  was  luring  art  to  the  worship  of  beauty.  What  Signorelli 
painted  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  voiced  in  his  answer  to  the  Prior's  dic- 
tum, "  Paint  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul."     He  argues :  — 

"  Why  can't  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn, 
Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  doable  step, 
Make  bis  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  more  like, 
Both  in  their  order  ?    Take  the  prettiest  face, 
The  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-saint — is  it  so  pretty 
You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear, 
Sorrow  or  joy  ?  won't  beauty  go  with  these  ? 
Suppose  I  've  made  her  eyes  all  right  and  blue, 
Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life's  flash, 
And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them  threefold  ? 
Or  say  there 's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all  — 
(I  never  saw  it  —  put  the  case  the  same  —  ) 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents  : 
That 's  somewhat :  and  you  '11  find  the  soul  you  have  missed, 
Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks. 


«'  You  be  judge. 
You  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  belike  ; 
However,  you  're  my  man,  you  've  seen  the  world 

—  The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 

The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades, 
Changes,  surprises,  —  and  God  made  it  all. 

—  For  what  ?    Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above, 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child, 
These  are  the  frame  to  ?    What 's  it  all  about  ? 
To  be  passed  over,  despised  ?  or  dwelt  upon, 
Wondered  at?  oh,  this  last  of  course  !  —  you  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say,  —  paint  these 
Just  as  they  are^careless  what  comes  of  it  ? 
God's  works  —  paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip. 
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"  This  world 's  no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank  ;  it  means  intensely,  and  means  good  : 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 

The  gist  of  Lippi's  speech  is  well  expressed  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
"  Aurora  Leigh,"  "  Paint  a  body  well,  you  paint  a  soul  by  implica- 
tion, like  the  grand  first  Master." 

Browning's  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective  poet  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Shelley  "  throws  so  much  light  not  only  upon  Lippi's 
speech  but  upon  his  philosophy  of  art,  that  it  may  well  conclude 
this  paper. 

44  The  objective  poet,"  says  Browning,  "  is  one  whose  endeavor 
has  been  to  reproduce  things  external  (whether  the  phenomena  of 
the  scenic  universe,  or  the  manifested  action  of  the  human  heart 
and  brain)  with  an  immediate  reference,  in  every  case,  to  the 
common  eye  and  apprehension  of  his  fellow-men,  assumed  capable 
of  receiving  and  profiting  by  this  reproduction.  It  has  been 
obtained  through  the  poet's  double  faculty  of  seeing  external  ob- 
jects more  clearly,  widely,  and  deeply,  than  is  possible  to  the 
average  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  so  acquainted  and  in 
sympathy  with  its  narrow  comprehension  as  to  be  careful  to  supply 
it  with  no  other  materials  than  it  can  combine  into  an  intelligible 
whole."  This  is  precisely  the  endeavor  and  method  of  Fra  Lippo 
LippL  His  saints  are  of  our  common  humanity;  his  angels  are 
44  like  great,  high-spirited  boys."  His  figures  are  drawn  with 
such  human  feeling  and  grouped  with  such  dramatic  vividness 
that  they  easily  charm  the  observer. 

On  the  other  hand,  u  the  subjective  poet  is  impelled  to  embody 
the  thing  he  perceives,-  not  as  much  with  reference  to  the  many 
below,  as  to  the  One  above  him,  the  supreme  Intelligence  who 
apprehends  all  things  in  their  absolute  truth,  —  an  ultimate  view 
ever  aspired  to,  if  but  partially  attained  by  the  poet's  own  soul. 
Not  what  man  sees,  but  what  God  sees  —  the  Ideas  of  Plato, 
seeds  of  creation  lying  burningly  on  the  Divine  Hand  —  it  is  to- 
wards these  that  he  struggles.  Not  with  the  combination  of 
humanity  in  action,  but  with  the  primal  elements  of  humanity  he 
has  to  do ;  and  he  digs  where  he  stands,  preferring  to  seek  them  in 
his  own  soul,  as  the  nearest  reflex  of  that  absolute  Mind  accord- 
ing to  the  intuitions  of  which  he  desires  to  perceive  and  speak." 

This  characterization  is  just  as  true  of  the  subjective  painter,  — 
it  contains  the  essential  principle  of  Fra  Angelico's  art  and,  in 
general,  that  of  the  Old  Masters  of  Florence  whom  Browning 
praises. 
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The  subjective  and  the  objective  poet  may  be  combined  in  one 
person ;  I  believe  that  they  were  in  Robert  Browning ;  similarly 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  artist  were  one  in  Raphael.  And 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  with  the  strong  desire  that 
Browning  had  written  one  more  art  poem,  exemplifying  how  the 
idealism  of  the  Old  Painters  of  Florence  and  the  realism  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  each  alike  one-sided  and  struggling  for  supremacy 
in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  became  one  in  Raphael,  a  full-orbed  artist, 
making  the  ideal  appear  more  real  and  the  real  more  ideal. 

D.  Dorchester^  Jr. 
Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  FAR  IS  A  PERSON  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  WHAT 
IS  CALLED  THE  TENDENCY  OF  HIS  TEACHING? 

This  question  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  not  because 
of  confidence  in  an  absolutely  correct  response,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  thought  in  that  direction.  The  attempt,  therefore, 
will  take  the  form  of  a  study.  A  complete  definition  of  terms 
and  relations,  could  such  be  drawn,  may  be  likened  to  a  circle. 
The  endeavor  shall  be  to  place  a  few  segments  of  the  circle,  and 
so  m  approximately  determine,  from  the  arcs  given,  the  sweep  of 
the  circuit. 

The  question  under  discussion  is  an  important  one  for  several 
reasons,  a  few  of  which  will  be  noticed. 

It  nestles  at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  historic 
problems.  No  man  is  a  wise  student  of  former  days  unless  he 
goes  to  his  research  with  a  mind  awakened  to  the  pertinency  of 
the  question,  with  a  mind  furnished  and  disciplined  somewhat  by 
an  attempt  to  solve  it.  The  time  of  annalists  is  gone  by.  In 
the  rearing  of  literary,  historic  structures,  sap  is  taking  the  place 
of  cement.  As  to  the  great  fact  of  the  flow  of  thought  and  the 
flow  of  life  in  thought,  Plato  says  in  Thesetetus :  "  Summon  all 
philosophers,  one  after  another,  with  the  exception  of  Parmen- 
ides :  summon  the  great  masters  of  either  kind  of  poetry ;  and 
they  will  agree  with  you  in  this :  all  things  are  becoming,  which 
4  becoming '  is  by  us  incorrectly  called  being,  but  is  really  becom- 
ing." However  vaguely  and  vainly  these  ancient  thinkers  may 
have  speculated  in  this  line,  tending  now  to  spiritual  and  now  to 
material  pantheism,  still  there  is  seen  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 
great  law  of  life :   Thiugs  are  in  flux.     When  we  take  our  stand 
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with  Plato  both  the  present  aud  the  past  have  for  us  a  glorious 
depth.  We  are  able  to  handle  somewhat  sympathetically  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  that  day.  Add  the  positive,  responsible 
force  of  the  individual  will,  as  enunciated  in  the  gospel  and  as 
emphasized  in  modern  times,  a  force  sometimes  lost  sight  of  but 
never  destroyed,  and  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  history  in  its 
length  and  breadth  and,  as  never  before,  in  its  depth.  It  is  this 
view  of  thought  that  has  introduced  the  style  of  adding  an  his- 
torical portico  to  the  edifice  of  any  department  of  knowledge. 
We  feel  the  need  of  getting  into  the  flow  of  thought,  and  flowing 
with  it,  in  imagination,  down  to  the  given  section  which  is  the 
special  study  of  interest  at  the  time.  We  say  there  were  re- 
formers before  the  Reformation.  We  have  introduced  the  study 
of  the  history  of  doctrines  into  our  theological  seminaries.  Ber- 
nard proves  to  our  minds  that  there  is  progress  of  doctrine  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  the  call  now  is  for  a  Biblical  theology. 

Again,  all  epoch-making  heroes,  like  Luther  in  religion,  Des- 
cartes in  philosophy,  Montesquieu  in  history,  Adam  Smith  in 
political  economy  are  "  big  with  the  future,  because  loaded  with 
the  past."  The  most  original  men  are  great  readers  as  well  as 
great  thinkers.  "Originality  and  true  progress,"  says  Shedd, 
"are  impossible  without  history."  Consider,  also,  the  intermi- 
nable line  of  charges  of  plagiarism.  Begin  with  Poe's  savage 
attack  upon  Longfellow,  and  you  may  go  back  along  the  entire 
line  of  brilliant  names  in  literature,  omitting  scarcely  one.  Pas- 
cal once  wrote  these  lines  with  his  puncturing  pen :  "  Certain 
authors  speaking  of  their  works,  say,  my  book,  my  commentary, 
my  history ;  it  were  better  to  say,  our  book,  our  commentary,  our 
history,  for  generally  there  is  more  in  it  belonging  to  others  than 
to  themselves."  I  have  found  this  to  be  true;  read  a  certain 
book,  and  you  think  it  original,  unique  ;  read  a  little  further,  and 
you  decide  that  it  belongs  to  a  small  group ;  read  still  further, 
and  you  conclude  that  it  has  an  unbroken  line  of  genealogy. 
Thus,  whether  we  deal  with  the  past  in  a  special  biographic  man- 
ner or  in  a  comprehensive,  philosophic  way,  we  see  the  importance 
of  the  question,  for  it  must  come  into  consideration  before  any 
proper  historic  estimates  can  be  placed  upon  characters,  schools, 
institutions,  epochs. 

Again,  this  question  deserves  to  come  into  special  prominence 
in  what  are  called  transition  periods  ;  for,  with  the  race,  as  with 
the  individual,  these  seasons  are  specially  critical :  critical  in  this 
particular,  the  influence  of  life  on  life.     New  view-points  are 
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taken.  Scenes  are  shifting.  Thought  is  intense.  Souls  are 
susceptible.  While  the  new  is  only  partially  known  it  is  capti- 
vating. Therefore  there  is  needed  the  balancing  effect  of  this 
question  as  to  responsibility.  What  seems  play  of  the  mind  for 
the  time  may  turn  out  to  be  durable  work  for  eternity.  That  we 
have  entered  upon  such  a  period  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Science 
has  been  broadening  and  deepening  the  stream  of  thought.  A 
re-discovery  of  the  East  has  also  added  breadths  before  unrealised. 
Thus  unexpected  tributaries  flow  in  from  hitherto  dark  conti- 
nents, and  not  only  swell  the  volume,  but  compel  comparisons 
which,  in  turn,  call  for  a  redistribution  of  judgments.  We  are 
assured  that  "  all  European  history,  for  instance,  is  being  rewrit- 
ten and  reinterpreted  under  the  new  ethnological  truths  of  the 
present  generation."  And  we  find  the  question  of  the  revelation, 
inspiration,  and  evidence  of  the  Bible  discussed  with  a  freshness 
of  method  and  power,  as  in  the  treatise  of  John  Robson,  who 
speaks  in  the  preface  as  follows :  "  This  work  is  strictly  a  biblical 
study;  but  the  point  of  view  is  one  which,' though  familiar  to 
myself,  is  not  so  familiar  to  most  biblical  students  in  this  country 
who  have  not  been  brought  practically  into  contact  with  other 
faiths."  It  was  because  he  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
many  of  the  Brahmanical  arguments  to  those  of  the  Christians 
in  upholding  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  books  that  he  entered 
upon  the  investigation. 

Further,  if  history  teaches  anything  plainly,  it  teaches  this: 
that  great  material  advances  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  deep 
revolutionary  stirring  of  the  intellectual  life.  The  clustering 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  precursors  of  such  a  grand  quickening  as  we  find  in 
the  Humanistic  movement  and  the  Reformation.  The  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  Italian  cities,  fostered  by  the  Crusades, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  dawn  of  art  and  literature.  What, 
then,  must  we  say  is  in  store  for  us?  For  to  what  half  century 
can  we  point  that  will  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  last  half  century 
in  the  strides  taken  along  the  line  of  material  advancement  in 
scientific,  inventive,  mechanical,  industrial  activity?  Here  are 
gathering  in  our  Republic,  wide  as  the  continent,  a  marvelous 
wealth  of  historic  forces,  new  in  their  variety,  new  in  their  politi- 
cal relationships.  Here  a  problem  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  a  government,  by  and  for  the  people,  by  means  of 
factors  contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  world  has  learned  to  be  more  wisely   retrospective. 
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There  can  be  bat  one  conviction,  that  we  are  already  living  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age.  The  Empire  of  Rome  broke  up  into  feudal 
territories  preparatory  to  the  political  distribution  of  modern 
Europe.  Though  a  political  millennium  is  not  yet,  there  is  cer- 
tainly thought  to  be  an  advance.  Is  he  altogether  a  visionary 
who  sees  a  somewhat  similar  movement  initiated  by  Luther  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world  ?  Before  his  day,  the  church  was  one  vast, 
despotic  empire.  Have  we  not  been  living  for  many  generations 
in  the  midst  of  a  feudalism  of  church  creeds  and  church  polities? 
Do  we  see  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Societies  of  Moral  Reform,  and  the  Benefit 
Associations  [an  embodied  rebuke .  to  the  churches,  —  a  rebuke, 
however  arrogant  ?  Are  they,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  act 
wholly  as  pulverizing  agencies,  or  in  part  as  ushering  to  the 
church  of  the  future  ?  Is  the  ethical  drift  of  to-day  a  false  cur- 
rent, or  is  it  to  render  a  corrective  service,  as  was  done  in  the 
twelfth  century  when  the  revival  of  Roman  law  not  only  aroused 
antagonism  to  the  political  claims  of  the  papacy,  but  fostered  an 
ethical  opposition  to  the  theoretical  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  ? 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken,  all  open-eyed  men  will  consent  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  words :  — 

"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling,  in  a  grand  and  awfal  time, 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling  to  be  living  is  sublime." 

To  the  preacher  and  pastor  this  question  is  certainly  vital  and 
practical.  "  Every  scribe,"  said  Christ,  u  who  hath  been  made 
a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  uitto  a  man  that  is  a 
householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old."  In  fidelity  to  this  idea,  the  preacher  may  find  men 
gathering  about  him,  as  they  gathered  about  Paul,  saying,  "Thou 
bringest  strange  things  to  our  ears ;  we  would  know,  therefore, 
what  these  things  mean."  Paul,  indeed,  was  an  apostle,  and  the 
subject-matter  was  new ;  but  he  who  nailed  the  ninety-five  theses 
to  the  church  door  of  Wittenberg  was  not  an  apostle,  except  as 
all  preachers  are  apostles  sent  of  God  to  unfold  and  defend  the 
truth :  the  subject-matter  was  not  new ;  but  it  had  been  left  in 
the  treasure-house  so  long  that  men  said  of  him  when  he  brought 
it  out,  as  they  said  of  the  apostle,  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods."  Ever  since  the  crystallization  of  the  proverb, 
44  Like  priest  like  people ; "  ever  since  the  charge  was  made  against 
Socrates  that  his  teaching  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens,  this 
question  has  deserved  a  foremost  place:  How  far  is  a  person 
responsible  for  what  is  called  the  tendency  of  his  teaching? 
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A  tendency  implies  force,  continuity,  change.  This  is  true 
alike  in  the  realm  of  matter  and  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  great 
Teacher  likened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  planted  seed. 
Different  terms  may  be  used  in  the  two  realms ;  but  the  one  all- 
embracing  fact,  dominating  more  and  more  the  man  who  is  a 
keen  and  wide  observer,  is  this :  the  forces  of  the  past  project 
themselves  by  various  laws  of  continuity  into  the  future,  and  be- 
come different  in  the  future  in  so  far  as  passage  through  the 
present  may  affect  them.  -  In  the  material  world  the  present 
allows  of  new  combinations,  and  so  nature  spontaneously  pushes 
itself  through  form  after  form.  Each  of  the  revolving  seasons 
gives  a  new  atmosphere  to  the  network  of  twigs,  a  new  tempera- 
ture to  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  buried,  and  so  fosters, 
retards,  graduates,  the  microscopic  building  processes  of  the  oak. 
The  oak  life,  planted  years  ago  in  the  acorn,  works  in  the  present 
together  with  the  sunshine,  the  cloud,  the  wind,  the  drouth,  the 
fog,  the  dew. 

In  the  intellectual  realm,  likewise,  the  present  moment  allows 
of  new  combinations,  and  so  thought  pushes  itself  into  ever  vary- 
ing form.  Thought  has  its  complex  environment  as  well  as  the 
oak.  There  are  intellectual  seasons  and  climates.  Historic 
epochs  which  were  first  the  bursting  buds  of  new  life,  afterward 
become  the  diverging  points  of  an  amplified  growth.  The  buds 
lengthen  into  branches.  Culminating  points  become  radiating 
centres.  The  influences  at  work  in  each  momentary  stage  of  the 
progress  are  readily  acknowledged  as  numerous,  varied,  and  in 
no  small  degree  subtle.  There  are  not  only  •"  persistent  and 
gigantic  pressures  "  from  the  race  behind,  from  the  age  without, 
but  there  are  manifold  local  and  personal  considerations  which 
exercise  a  moulding  power.  In  the  midst  of  this  interplay  of 
forces,  there  is  one  which  I  am  to  seize  upon  and  hold,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  before  the  mind  while  I  discuss  the  question 
proposed ;  and  that  force  is  the  will  of  a  teacher. 

There  is  no  responsibility  where  there  is  no  power  of  will. 
Will  is  a  person  acting,  or,  as  Kant  says,  "  Man's  will  is  his 
proper  self."  The  will  of  a  teacher  is  a  person  in  intellectual 
activity  bringing  himself  to  bear  as  a  modifying  power  upon  an- 
other person  in  intellectual  activity. 

This,  then,  is  a  statement  of  the  problem.  A  man  is  different 
to-day  from  what  he  was  yesterday.  How  far  is  his  teacher  of 
yesterday  responsible  for  the  change  manifest  to-day  ?  And  by 
responsible  is  meant  answerable  to  God.     How  far  is  he  justly 
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held  accountable  ?  It  is  not  so  simple  a  question  as  it  at  first 
appears.  If  it  is  an  inquiry  calling  for  a  grapple  with  a  real 
ethical  problem,  it  covers  more  ground  than  the  words  actually 
cover.  When  thus  put,  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  tendency  of 
a  man's  teaching  is  gauged  and  tested  by  conditions  in  his  pupil, 
hearer,  or  reader.  If  a  teacher  were  the  only  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  thought  in  the  past  and  the  pupil  in  the 
present ;  if  the  pupil  received  into  his  life  only  such  thought  as 
the  teacher  elected,  and  received  it  passively,  as  a  cistern,  con- 
nected by  pipe,  receives  water  from  a  reservoir,  then  the  teacher 
would  be  responsible  for  whatever  tendency  was  transmitted  to 
the  pupil.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  No  one  man  or  set  of 
men  has  a  monopoly  of  the  transfer  of  thought  from  generation 
to  generation. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  past,  full  to  overflowing,  seizes  upon 
every  avenue  through  which  to  convey  itself  into  the  future,  — 
book,  painting,  statue,  monument,  statute-law,  precedent,  custom, 
organized  societies  and  forms  of  endeavor.  A  teacher  finds  him- 
self, therefore,  in  the  midst  of  a  countless  multitude  of  commu- 
nicating agencies.  He  lifts  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  world- 
wide, ceaseless  flow.  He  stands  between  the  thought  of  the  past 
and  the  pupil.  He  focalizes  a  different  aggregate  of  thought  in 
his  personality,  and  so  brings  to  bear  a  unique  influence ;  but, 
while  he  is  teaching,  the  pupil  is  seeing,  reading,  thinking,  re- 
membering, yes,  breathing,  with  intellectual  lungs,  the  subtle 
influences  afloat  in  the  air. 

We  are  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  that  teaching  and  learning 
are  correlative  activities;  and  hence,  that  which  may  be  called 
the  tendency  of  the  former  may  owe  its  quality  and  force  to  this 
reciprocal  union  of  the  two. 

Let  us,  then,  analyze  this  term,  "  tendency,"  and  ascertain  what 
its  elements  are. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  tendency  is  shown  sometimes 
in  intensifying  or  carrying  to  an  extreme ;  sometimes  in  deaden- 
ing or  inducing  indifference ;  and  sometimes  in  bringing  about  a 
reaction.  These  different  conditions  are  never  continuously  dis- 
tinct. They  are  ever  shading  off  into  each  other.  Celsus  once 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  fact  and  affirmed  that  "  all  things  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity."  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
ease  with  which  a  good  thing  may  merge  into  a  bad  thing.  We 
err  in  the  direction  in  which  we  excel.  Generosity  becomes  prodi- 
gality; prudence,  miserliness.      A  comprehensive  view  tends  to 
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compromise,  and,  in  turn,  brings  about  skepticism.  Extreme 
Calvinism  leads  to  theoretical  fatalism  and  practical  autinomian- 
ism,  and  so  gives  an  occasion  for  a  Channing,  and  he  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Parker  and  a  Frothingham.  Romanists  claim  that 
the  natural  outcome  of  Protestantism  is  Rationalism ;  with  them 
the  Liberalists  agree. 

The  question  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  complex.  Let  us,  then, 
detach  a  few  of  the  elements  for  separate  consideration. 

1.  A  tendency  is  imparted  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  thought. 
A  teacher  who  increases  the  stock  of  a  pupil's  knowledge  adds  to 
the  furnishing  of  his  mind,  gives  it  new  as  well  as  multiplied 
•equipment  for  thinking  and  planning.  Scientific  contributions  (I 
speak  now  of  facts  and  laws,  not  theories)  we  all  acknowledge 
exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  our  thinking  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Geology  threw  light  upon  Genesis.  Archaeological 
discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  now  doing  the  same.  The 
advance  in  physics  is  stirring  life  with  revolutionary  influences 
that  girdle  the  globe.  Max  Muller  unlocks  the  religious  and 
philosophical  treasure-house  of  the  East,  and  brings  to  our  minds 
that  which  leaves  us  by  no  means  where  it  found  us.  New  data 
call  for  fresh  judgments.  It  is  rare  that  absolutely  original  con- 
tributions are  made  to  the  world's  sum  of  thought ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  rudimentary  parts  of  teaching  to  communicate  that  which 
before  was  unknown  to  the  pupil.  This,  then,  is  the  first  way  in 
which  a  teacher  transmits  tendency  to  a  pupil.  He  adds  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  laws ;  supplies  the  raw  material  which  of  itself 
invites  mental  activity,  necessarily  unlike,  in  some  respects,  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 

2.  A  tendency  is  imparted  by  the  method  adopted  in  presenting 
thought. 

Every  teacher  has  a  system,  however  meagre  or  ill  constructed. 
It  may  be  compact  at  the  base,  and  lift  itself  into  splendid  archi- 
tectural harmony,  or  it  may  more  nearly  resemble  a  rambling 
Dutch  house.  The  mind  instinctively  calls  for  a  unification  of  its 
knowledge.  Even  though  a  teacher  may  strive  to  be  a  colorless 
medium  through  which  knowledge  is  conveyed,  there  can  be  no 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  doing  what  is  done  under  the  lead  of  an 
intelligent  will.  That  will  has  a  choice,  and  will  show  it  in  its 
grouping.  Everything  cannot  be  made  known  to-day.  Which, 
then,  from  what  is  known,  shall  be  selected,  and  how  shall  facts  and 
laws  be  arranged  for  presentation  ?  "A  method  always  involves 
a  principle."     In  proportion  as  a  teacher  is  consistent  will  he 
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approximate  the  standing  of  a  philosopher.  Philosophy  makes 
the  grand,  intellectual  difference  between  men.  The  Platonic  — 
that  is,  the  Ideal,  the  Synthetic  —  philosophy  and  the  Aristote- 
lian—  that  is,  the  Logical,  the  Analytical  —  philosophy  are  as 
distinctly  traced  in  the  men  whose  minds  they  sway  as  are  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  arch  was  a  method,  and  led  to  a  wonderful  expansion  of 
architecture.  The  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  a  like  expansive  force 
in  mathematics,  resulted  from  a  methodical  joining  of  algebra 
and  arithmetic.  Bossuet  and  Voltaire  were  antipodes,  because 
the  one,  in  his  historical  survey,  took  for  a  standpoint  the  Divine 
will  in  Providence,  and  the  other  ignored  all  but  secondary  causes. 

Thus  we  see  how  method  in  the  selection  and  combination  of 
the  elements  of  kuowledge  brings  to  bear  in  each  case  a  distinc- 
tive influence. 

Every  preacher  has  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  philosophical 
view  of  religious  knowledge,  which  manifests  itself  in  his  method 
of  interpretation,  application,  and  defense  of  Scripture  truth. 

3.  A  tendency  is  imparted  by  the  emphasis  given  to  certain 
thoughts. 

Emphasis  might  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  method ; 
but  I  have  in  mind  a  distinction  which  makes  method  characterize 
a  class,  while  emphasis  distinguishes  individuals.  Within  the 
same  philosophical  and  theological  schools  there  are  men  laying 
emphasis  upon  different  parts  of  the  systems  of  thought.  This 
fact  arises  partly  from  individual  dissimilarity  and  partly  from 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  serve.  Every  man  has  his 
favorite  words  as  well  as  ideas.  They  are  continually  recurring 
in  the  whole  circle  of  his  life  work.  In  the  Introduction  to  his 
works,  Channing  says  :  "  Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur  often, 
perhaps  the  reader  may  think  too  often ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that 
a  writer  manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can  in  no  other  way 
do  justice  to  his  mind."  "  To  learn  what  a  man  is,  it  is  not 
enough  to  dissect  his  mind  and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  successively  possess  him.  The  question  is,  what 
thoughts  and  feelings  predominate,  stand  out  most  distinctly,  and 
give  hue  and  impulse  to  the  common  actions  of  his  mind." 

It  is  said  of  such  persons  as  Raphael,  Herder,  De  Stael,  Locke, 
Grotius,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  in  their  earliest  works  was 
deposited  the  germ  of  all  opinions  afterward  developed.  They 
again  and  again,  though  in  a  more  elaborate  way,  revert  to  these 
dear  topics. 
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4.  A  tendency  is  imparted  by  exercising  repressive  power  over 
the  minds  of  learners.  The  tendency  shows  itself  in  unrest  at 
the  time,  and  especially  in  a  reactionary  form  afterward.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  furnishes  a  long  series  of  illustrations  of 
this  attempt  at  making  men  think  obediently  to  the  behests  of  its 
will.  Sometimes  an  individual,  who  has  a  bold,  confident,  self- 
assertive  way,  and  who  is  impatient  at  the  least  dissent  from  his 
views,  can,  by  his  intellectual  ascendency,  repress  free  expression 
of  thought,  and  arbitrarily  have  things  in  his  own  way.  The  re- 
actionary religious  movement  in  Franklin,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  may  serve  to  show  that  another  series  of  illustrations 
may  be  found  running  through  Protestant  Christendom. 

5.  A  tendency  may  also  be  imparted  by  stirring  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  and  infusing  into  it  a  certain  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
This  will  apply  especially  when  the  power  of  personal  presence  is 
added  to  the  thought  objectively  considered.  There  are  certain 
authors  who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  breathing  a  personal  mag- 
netism into  their  thought,  and  giving  it  an  atmosphere  of  influ- 
ence independent  of  the  subject-matter.  The  added  thought,  the 
grouping,  the  emphasis,  may  not  be  remembered ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  intellectual  vigor,  the  moral  earnestness,  the  great  manner 
of  the  thinking,  the  man  in  the  teacher,  may  awaken  the  mind, 
charge  it  with  a  spirit,  set  it  into  activity,  the  results  of  which 
may  be  even  more  marked  than  would  be  the  result  if  the  saind 
system  were  adopted  and  the  identical  emphasis  be  reproduced. 
Socrates,  in  the  "  Apology,"  says :  "  If  I  may  use  such  a  ludicrous 
figure  of  speech,  I  am  a  sort  of  gadfly,  given  to  the  state  by  the 
god ;  and  the  state  is  like  a  great  and  noble  steed  who  is  tardy, 
and  requires  to  be  stirred  into  life."  A  teacher,  by  his  spirit  of 
search,  by  his  attitude  of  independence,  by  his  horror  of  shams, 
by  bis  insistence  on  having  rational  grounds  for  action,  may  do 
more  for  a  learner  than  in  any  other  way.  Goethe  said  he  was 
indebted,  at  the  first,  to  a  reading  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
Kant  attributes  to  Hume  his  own  "awakening  from  dogmatic 
slumbers."  He  was  awakened  by  him,  but  did  not  follow  him. 
Lessing  said  of  Leibnitz  :  "  It  is  for  this  I  value  him"  —  that  is, 
for  his  great  manner  of  thinking,  and  not  for  this  or  that  opinion 
which  he  seemed  to  hold  or  really  held.  So  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  indebted  to  Locke. 

Our  most  influential  teachers  have  brought  to  bear  upon  us  this 
kind  of  influence.  A  summer  storm  may  clear  the  air  for  our 
better  breathing,  and  this  it  will  do  without  expecting  that  we 
shall  try  to  reverberate  its  thunder-peal. 
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I  have  thus  noticed  five  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  tendency 
in  question,  such  as  are  distinctly  seen  to  originate  in  the  teacher : 
namely,  the  adding,  the  grouping,  the  emphasizing,  the  repressing, 
the  awakening  of  thought.  The  former  three  refer  to  the  objec- 
tive body  of  thought  given ;  the  latter  two  refer  to  the  thought  of 
the  pupil  as  specially  due  to  the  personal  element  in  the  teacher. 

But,  with  these  given,  it  cannot  be  decided  and  defined  in  any 
general  and  conclusive  way  how  far  the  teacher  is  answerable  for 
the  tendency  of  the  pupil's  thinking.  As  man  always  works 
under  conditions,  so  do  historic  forces  and  personal  influences. 
Every  question,  in  practical  life,  is  concrete,  not  abstract.  As 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  "  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the 
fathers  kindfe  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  the  dough  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,"  so  always  questions  in  practical 
life  are  mixed  questions.  The  personal  influence  of  Luther  can- 
not be  understood  unless  it  is  regarded  in  this  light.  The  Turks 
on  the  south,  eager  for  conquest ;  Francis  I.  on  the  west,  watch- 
ing with  envy  the  Emperor  Charles  ;  the  maturing  determination 
of  the  German  princes  to  put  a  stop  to  the  financial  draining  of 
their  provinces ;  the  preparatory  literary  work  of  Erasmus  and 
those  associated  with  him,  all  these  cluster  about  the  Reformer  and 
his  work,  as  conditions  of  his  influence.  The  age  is  the  coefficient 
of  the  man.     This  is  a  representative  case. 

A  decision  as  to  the  responsibility  of  personal  influence  is  a 
moral  judgment.  A  moral  judgment  is  always  the  application 
of  a  general  principle  to  a  particular  case.  The  particular  case 
must  by  supplied  by  experience  ;  that,  as  Bacon  says,  furnishes 
the  substance  of  the  middle  proposition.  The  syllogism,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  complete ;  in  other  words,  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  cannot  be  determined  until  we  add  the  supplementary 
parts  of  the  contents  of  the  tendency.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  teaching  and  learning  are  correlative  activities,  and  that 
which  may  be  called  a  tendency  of  the  former  may  owe  its  force 
and  quality  to  the  reciprocal  union  of  the  two. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  particular  cases.  If  the  conclusions 
reached  seem  to  be  more  frequently  negative  than  positive,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  "  no  definition  can  be  made,  that  is,  no 
thought  can  become  definite,  except  by  limitation  and  negation.1' 
Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  question  some  years  ago, 
when  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  paragraph  after  paragraph, 
amounting  in  all   to  pages,  transferred   bodily  from   Mansel's 
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44  Limits  of  Religious  Thought "  into  the  "  First  Principles "  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  I  afterwards  found  that  Mansel  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  derived  his  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Conditioned  "  from  the  devout  Pascal.  How  far  is  Pascal 
responsible  for  the  agnostic  system  of  philosophy  ?  This,  again, 
is  a  representative  case.  Descartes  is  followed  by  Malebranche 
and  Spinoza,  the  one  a  theist,  the  other  a  pantheist.  Locke  is 
followed  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  the  one  an  idealist,  the  other  a 
deist.     Where  shall  the  lines  be  drawn  ? 

Every  full  man  is  a  microcosm.  Every  full  man's  teaching  is 
microcosmic.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  attach  thought  at  some 
point  in  an  author's  line  of  reasoning,  and  branch  out  into  a  side 
issue,  independent  of  the  intent  of  the  author,  and  he  will  not  be 
responsible. 

In  man's  thinking  there  are  what  may  be  called  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  at  work.     A  given  system  may  revolve  about 
the  axis  of  truth;    but,  if  a  man  simply  catch  the  centrifugal 
tendency  at  a  given  point,  and  does  not  hold  it  in  balance  by  the 
centripetal,  he  will  go  off  on  a  tangent,  and  he  may  say  he  got 
his  impetus  from  that  system,  and  others  may  point  to  the  first 
roan  as  responsible  for  the  tendency  in  the  second.     He  is  not. 
It  is  his  supreme  duty  to  swing  in  the  orbit  of  truth.     All  the 
scientific  vagaries  start  out  from  some  fact  or  law  of  nature,  as 
all  heresies  find  a  place  of  joining  with  Biblical  teaching.     The 
fact  of  nature  and  the  truth  of  Scripture  are  wrested  from  their 
place  in  the  body  to  which  they  originally  belong.     They  are  not 
scientifically  placed  in  the  body   of   teaching  subsequently  de- 
veloped.    Paul  was  not  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  and 
perversion  of  the  Thessalonians  as  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
He  chides  and  corrects  them   in  his  second  epistle.      Because 
F^nelon  and  Cowper  lean  toward  pantheistic  speech,  in  reference 
to  finding  God  in  nature,  they  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  pantheism  which  may  be  held  by  any  of  their  readers.     The 
same   may  be  said  of  Wordsworth,  even  though  he  did  write 
44  Intimations  of  Immortality."     There  is  a  Christian  pantheistic 
and  a  Christian  dualistic  element  in  the  Bible  itself.     Life  is 
ensphered  in  mystery.     The  Bible  is  a  book  of  life  ;  and  human 
language  is,   at  any  time,   an   imperfect  expression  of   experi- 
ence in  the   reaching  forth  of  the  mind,  in  the  inflow  of  ger- 
minal  suggestions,   subtle   inklings,   and   momentary   flashes  of 
revelation  with  which  the  most  fertile  thinkers  are  favored.     A 
word  is  the  incarnation  of  a  thought,  and  such  incarnation  always 
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necessitates  a  certain  emptying  of  tbe  glory  it  bad  in  its  heavenly 
home.  A  thinker  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  become  poor  as 
teacher  that  he  may  make  others  rich. 

Through  imperfection  of  language,  therefore,  the  learner  may 
be  led  to  ascribe  the  tendency  of  his  thought  to  an  author  who 
has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  what  is  called  the  maturer,  or 
amplified  manifestation  of  his  own  ideas.  How  many  renowned 
historic  controversies  have  been  wranglings  over  words  and  names. 
What  a  world-wide  difference  of  thought  was  affirmed  as  lodging 
in  the  expression,  Credo  ut  intelligam.  To  the  Romanist,  it 
meant,  "  I  receive  my  creed  on  authority,  that  I  may  afterward 
develop  its  logical  meaning  and  results."  To  the  Protestant,  "  I 
feel  that  I  may  know ;  knowledge  comes  through  an  experience, 
at  the  heart  of  which  is  faith."  The  New  Testament  terms  "  re- 
demption "  and  u  ransom  "  were  regarded  in  former  ages  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  that  theory  of  the  Atonement  which  made  Satan 
the  receiver  of  the  ransom. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  author  intentionally  uses,  as  Shedd 
says,  "  an  inexact  phraseology,  because  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  twisted  and  tortured "  into  a  variety  of  meanings,  he 
becomes  responsible.  Melancthon  exposed  himself  to  this  charge 
when,  in  later  life,  he  is  found  at  times  seeking,  we  are  told,  "  not 
really  to  minimize  differences,  but  to  veil  them  under  an  inten- 
tional obscurity  of  expression."  All  such  practice  is  akin,  in 
moral  quality,  to  that  spoken  of  by  Lowell :  — 

"  And,  still  lip-loyal  to  what  once  was  truth, 
Smuggle  new  meanings  under  ancient  names." 

Again,  a  tendency  may  be  due  to  the  narrow  view  of  the  learner. 
Inferences  from  too  few  data  have  been  the  bane  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  as  well  as  the  social  world.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  the  "  ever-widening,  spiral  ergo,  out  of  the  narrow 
aperture  of  a  single  text."  How  many  expressions  of  Scripture, 
bold,  metaphorical,  convey  their  proper  meaning  only  as  a  wide, 
comprehensive  view  is  taken.  Many  statements,  such  as  the 
hating  of  father  and  mother,  the  plucking  out  of  the  eye,  the 
giving  of  the  cloak  to  one  who  has  stolen  a  coat,  have  at  times 
been  carried  out  literally  by  narrow-minded  fanatics.  And  what 
is  true  of  separate  sentences  is  also  true  of  reaches  of  reasoning. 
In  Christ's  talk  with  Peter,  the  rock  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  Papal  edifice,  although  first  the  edifice  was  an  air-castle,  and 
had  the  foundation  afterward  thrust  under  it.  It  was  not  breadth 
of  view,  in  that  case,  but  a  view  narrowed  by  the  overcrowding 
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presence  of  worldly  ambition.  A  narrow-minded  man,  or  a  man 
whose  vision  is  narrow  through  a  concentration  of  interest,  may 
work  out  from  a  particular  portion  of  teaching,  and,  not  seeing 
that  portion  in  relation  to  the  whole,  may  misunderstand  it,  and 
yet  think  that  in  that  teaching  he  finds  his  warrant. 

The  most  diverse  systems,  like  those  of  Pascal  and  Spencer,  of 
Archbishop  Butler  and  J.  Stuart  Mill,  may  have  parts  that  co- 
incide. That  does  not  make  them  alike  in  character  and  influence 
any  more  than  a  brief  coincidence  of  paths  proves  that  two  trav- 
elers are  going  on  the  same  journey.  Every  philosopher  is  build- 
ing a  Rome,  and  every  province,  whether  subjugated  and  incor- 
porated in  the  empire,  or  simply  raided  upon,  contributes  to  its 
architectural  adornment.  The  living  Caesars,  and  not  the  buried 
kings  by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  are  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
Egyptian  trophies.  Quotation  marks  do  not  make  a  writer  irre- 
sponsible. 

Not  only  the  narrow  view  of  the  learner,  but  the  necessarily 
partial  view  of  the  teacher,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
greatest  and  the  best  know  only  in  part.  When  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  progressive  discovery  and  appropriation  of  truth  universal, 
the  authors  of  the  past,  who  served  their  day,  are  not  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  subsequent  authors  to  furnish  a  kind  of  shelter  in 
their  hostile  work.  It  is  said  that  a  parable  must  not  be  made  to 
go  on  all  fours :  let  it  be  added,  and  certainly  not  push  with  a 
brute's  lack  of  wisdom  through  all  the  ages.  There  is  a  continuity 
of  responsibility.  One  cannot  think  on  all  sides  for  all  that  come 
after  him.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  solidarity  of  the  race, 
why  is  there  not  a  race  responsibility  ?  Men  are  to  regard  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  a  vast,  organic  body  of  thinking  activity. 
And  the  men  of  one  generation  are  to  look  upon  past  theories  as 
a  man  of  to-day  looks  upon  his  knowledge  and  attainments  of 
yesterday.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  correct  the  past  in  the  light 
of  the  present.  Every  system  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  contribu- 
tion and  not  a  finality. 

The  narrow  view  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies  does  not  make 
them  responsible  for  the  perverse  narrowness  of  the  Jews  in 
Christ's  day.  If  a  surveyor  gives  sufficiently  accurate  measure- 
ment for  a  given  terrestrial  object,  his  lines  are  not  to  be  called  in 
question  because  they  do  not  furnish  a  good  base  for  calculating 
eclipses. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  a  man  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  what  are  really  the  defects  of  his  age,  neither  is  he  to  be  fully 
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credited  with  ideas  which,  merely  hinted  at  in  his  works,  after- 
wards unfold  into  revolutionary  sentiments.  What  Jehu  Baker 
says  of  Montesquieu  is  true  of  others,  that,  in  common  with  all 
great  thinkers  of  the  world,  he  has  been  supplemented  by  much 
which,  although  included  within  the  range  of  his  method,  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  conscious  and  definite  recognition. 

As  authors  are  not  always  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
appearance  and  influence  of  their  opinions  in  subsequent  works 
of  others,  neither  are  certain  men  to  be  classed  with  other  men  of 
their  own  day,  because  they  seem  to  think  in  the  same  line  or  in 
the  same  atmosphere.  "  Great  epochs  wake  the  mind  in  all  direc- 
tions." Luther  was  held  responsible  for  the  fanatical  Munzer. 
A  Scriptural,  spiritual  protest  was  classed  with  a  blind  and  fren- 
zied iconoclasm.  The  Anabaptists  were  continually  made  to  bear 
a  bitter  burden  of  charges.  Because  Chivalry,  Romance,  Litera- . 
tare  were  in  sympathy  with  the  peasant  Waldenses,  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  one 
was  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  other.  Men,  in  different 
localities,  breathe  the  same  general  spirit  of  the  age.  Let  it  be 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom,  intellectual  independence.  In  the 
one  it  will  lead  to  manly,  noble  assertion  of  inalienable  rights  ;  in 
another  it  may  lead  to  reckless,  revolutionary  attempts,  regardless 
of  means  or  consequences.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  in  the  other  the  French  Revolution. 

Again,  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  the  effect  which  the  intro- 
duction of  truth  may  have  upon  men  trenched  in  error.  Some- 
times morally  good  men  hold  doctrinal  positions  so  confidently 
that  to  dislodge  them  may  and  does,  in  extreme  cases,  wreck  them 
religiously.  A  few  years  since  it  was  stated  throughout  this  sec- 
tiou  of  the  country,  that  if  Christ  did  not  come  at  a  certain,  speci- 
fied time,  then  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Advancing 
time  was  the  teacher  of  such  men ;  and  some  fell,  as  a  consequence, 
into  disbelief.  The  man  who  has  the  truth  is  to  be  as  relentless 
as  time.  There  is  occasionally  in  these  days  the  same  feeling 
which  existedjn  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  we  had  better  favor  a 
little  superstition  and  error,  even  if  knowing  ones  smile  when  face 
meets  face,  than  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  for  fear  that  when  tlje 
prop  of  error  is  removed,  moral  catastrophe  will  ensue.  A  kindred 
idea  is  not  unfrequently  advanced  that  the  system  of  the  Roman 
priesthood  is  to  be  favored,  at  least  in  certain  quarters,  because 
of  its  police  control  over  otherwise  troublesome  masses.  Europe 
was  indebted  for  its  first  lunatic  asylums  to  the  Mohammedan 
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error  that  the  insane  are  God-intoxicated  persons.  Shall  the 
good,  coming  out  of  the  error,  make  us  hesitate  about  substituting 
the  truth  for  the  error  ?  Shall  we  fear  to  run  the  risk  of  taking 
out  the  old  foundations,  and  putting  in  a  new  and  truthfully  solid 
one? 

Shall  we  push  aside  and  try  to  keep  back  the  stndy  of  compar- 
ative religion  because  it  discloses  similar  ethical  elements  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  thus  disproves  what  many  good  Christian 
men  have  taught  ?  Shall  we  teach  an  over-scriptural  rigid  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  that  if  we  teach  our  convictions, 
they  will  be  the  occasion  of  an  inexpedient  liberty  ?  Shall  we  talk 
as  though  there  were  no  canonical  difficulties  ?  Shall  we  be  in 
sympathy,  of  any  shade,  with  the  sentiment  opposed  to  the  new 
version,  because  of  erroneous  views  of  people  about  the  text  of 
scripture?  Look  at  it  as  we  may,  time,  also,  in  this  case  will  yet 
be  teacher.  All  topics  are  now  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  rising 
generation,  through  school  and  press.  And  young  men,  who 
finally  discover  that  their  religious  teachers  have  been  ignorant, 
or  too  timid  for  true  prophets,  will  in  that  proportion  lose  their 
respect.  A  reactionary  tendency  can  work  in  the  Protestant  as 
well  as  the  Roman  section  of  Christendom. 

Is  a  man  who  holds  the  truth  responsible  for  another  man  who 
takes  from  him  the  tmth  and  carries  it  to  an  extreme  ?  Certainly 
not.  Let  a  certain  truth  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.  De- 
viation to  either  right  or  left  is  error ;  for  example,  at  the  farthest 
remove  on  the  left  is  the  Soman  institutionary  extreme ;  on  the 
right,  excessive  Protestant  individualism.  He  who  insists  upon  a 
return  to  the  straight  line,  the  gospel  idea  of  church  life,  who 
helps  get  the  church  in  motion  toward  it,  is  not  responsible  for 
the  action  of  those  who  keep  up  the  momentum,  cross  the  line,  and 
go  as  far  astray  on  the  other  side.  In  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  the 
tendency  is  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  but  there  is  no  logical 
nor  spiritual  necessity  for  such  a  course  as  that  of  Orestes  A. 
Brownson,  so  frequently  cited  as  a  warning  example. 

It  may  be  suggested,  Are  we  not  taught  a  principle  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul  where  ho  says,  "  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  more  meat "  ?  There  is  a  principle  here ;  but,  surely, 
it  cannot  reach  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  concern  whether 
truth  or  error  be  countenanced.  Man  has  a  large  variety  of 
physical  food  to  choose  from  ;  he  may  well  practice  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  another.  But  what  shall  the  soul  feed  on,  if  not  on 
truth  ?     Can  we  say,  If  truth  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  no 
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more  speak  truth  ?  Did  not  Paul  chide  Peter  for  sacrificing  the 
truth  through  fear  of  offending  those  of  the  circumcision  ?  The 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  became  all  things  to  all  men ;  but  that 
practice  was  always  consistent  with  another,  that  of  commending 
himself,  as  a  truth  lover  and  herald,  to  every  man's  conscience. 
Shall  we  hold  back  the  truth  because  some  will  pervert  it  to  their 
harm  ?  God  does  not.  Christ  did  not.  The  times  of  ignorance 
which  God  winked  at  are  passed  away.  These  are  the  last  days, 
the  days«of  the  full  coming  of  the  kingdom.  After  that  faith  has 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster,  for  we  are  all  the 
children  of  God.  We  are  to  say  without  fear  of  consequences  to 
any  whose  religion  may  cling  to  a  modern  Gerizim,  Neither  in  this 
mountain  are  you  to  worship ;  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Truth  is  the  sphere 
within  which  the  Christian  is  to  live,  teach,  work,  grow. 

Lessing  and  De  Stael  were  nearer  right  than  many  otherwise 
safer  leaders  when  they  said :  "Truth  is  never  harmful."     We 
are  to  go  out  as  far  as  we  find  the  truth  under  our  feet.     Truth 
and  error  lie  very  close  to  each  other.     There  is  no  intermediate 
territory.     These  facts  involve  dangers.     But  what  are  some  of 
the  axiomatic  deliverances  of  scripture  and  of  the  soul  in  its  high- 
est hour?     Face  a  fact ;  frankly  speak,  honestly  act  in  view  of  it. 
Love  the  truth.    Seek  the  truth ;  work  for  it;  dig  for  it  as  for  hid 
treasure.    Buy  it  and  sell  it  not.    Bind  it  to  your  heart.    Forsake 
father,  mother,  houses,  lands ;  become  a  martyr  rather  than  give 
it  up.     Follow  it  as  far  as  it  leads.     A  large,  deep,  whole  view, 
the  view  of  Pascal'*  great  man,  calls  for  advance  to  limits.     Dare 
to  go  the  length  of  your  convictions.    "  Stand  in  the  ways  and  see 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way  and  walk  therein, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."     The  old  paths  are  the 
paths  of  truth.     Truth  is  the  intellectual,  spiritual  expression  of 
God.     Nothing  is  old  but  that;   error  is  an  innovation.     Man 
made  in  the  image  of  his  God  must  live  in  truth,  find  there  alone 
bis  rest.     He  who  says  peace,  peace  to  any  man  in  error  cannot 
be  called  a  herald  of  the  Most  High,  a  publisher  of  glad  tidings. 

We  are  to  be  positive  where  we  can,  and  the  case,  in  practical 
life,  is  rare  where  we  cannot  be  positively  constructive ;  but  if 
we  know  error  to  be  error,  we  are  to  call  it  so.  Negative,  prepa- 
ratory work  has  its  place.  That  must  be  admitted  by  any  student 
of  history.  Says  Caird,  "  Progress  is  not  simply  toward  better  an- 
swers to  the  question  asked,  but  quite  as  much  toward  the  deepen- 
ing and  enlarging  of  the  question."     If  a  building  is  about  to 
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fall,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  the  occupants,  even  though  I  may  not 
be  able  to  build  them  another  house.  In  the  Providence  of  God, 
a  second  house  will  more  likely  be  built  if  the  occupants  are  out- 
side rather  than  underneath  the  ruins  of  the  first  one. 

If  it  is  a  man's  right  to  seek  truth  for  himself,  it  is  his  duty 
to  give  it  to  others,  for  rights  and  duties  are  moral  equivalents. 
Moreover,  a  man  possessed  with  an  idea  is  instinctively  a  mission- 
ary. It  is  the  alpha  of  the  gospel ;  every  Christian  a  missionary ; 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  "  Come."  Hearing  and  saying  are  yoke- 
fellows. 

The  question  under  discussion  is,  indeed,  complex,  and  involves 
many  difficulties.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  treat  it  in  a  large, 
philosophical  way.  No  lower  idea  of  responsibility  than  answer- 
ableness  to  God  has  been  thought  of. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Is  no  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween moral  and  logical  responsibility  ?  In  reply  let  it  be  stated  : 
Truth  is  God's  thought.  We  think  truth  when  we  think  God's 
thought.  To  think  as  God  thinks  is  to  think  logically,  that  is,  to 
think  "  according  to  the  necessary  laws  which  underlie  and  govern 
the  three  processes :  conception,  judgment,  syllogism."  All  truth 
is  therefore  logical ;  and  responsibility  to  God,  in  speaking  the 
truth,  is  both  logical  and  moral.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
to  be  made  in  passing  from  pure  to  applied  logic,  from  theoretical 
to  practical  life,  —  that  is,  in  evolving  truth  into  a  system,  and 
adapting  it  to  a  particular  case  in  hand.  Let  the  idea  be  illus- 
strated  by  the  use  of  a  circle.  Let  the  centre,  "  C,"  represent  a 
germinal  truth.  Let  the  circumference  bound  a  system  of  thought 
evolved  from  "  C."  Let  a  certain  point "  I "  in  the  circumference 
represent  an  individual  to  whom  the  truth  "  C  "  is  to  be  adapted. 
Every  radius  of  that  circle  must  be  logical,  including  the  radius 
"  C,  I."  A  teacher  must  be  logical  if  he  describes  the  circle, 
that  is,  if  he  evolves  a  system ;  he  may  not,  however,  be  under 
moral  obligation  to  evolve  a  system  ;  but  if  an  individual,  "  I,"  is 
in  need  of  the  truth  u  C  "  applied,  he  is  under  moral  obligation 
to  apply  it,  and,  in  making  the  application,  he  is  under  obligation 
to  be  logical.  So  the  radius  "  C,  I "  is  really  the  coincidence 
of  two  lines,  in  the  drawing  of  which  he  is  both  morally  and 
logically  responsible.  "  I "  is  the  occasion  of  his  moral  respon- 
sibility. "  C  "  contains  within  itself  a  germinal  logical  structure 
which  necessitates  logical  responsibility.  "  I  "  is  never  in  need 
of  error,  any  more  than  a  system  is  in  need  of  a  fallacy,  therefore 
no  teacher  is  to  declare,  wink  at,  or  excuse  error.     "  I "  may  not 
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be  in  condition  to  appreciate  truth  in  its  fullness,  but  that  does 
not  make  truth  harmful  and  error  helpful.  Man  always  needs 
truth,  and  a  teacher's  moral  responsibility  is  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  portion,  not  that  which  the  pupil  would  like  to 
receive,  but  that  which  he  needs  whether  he  will  receive  it  or 
not.  God  once  gave  such  instruction  to  Ezekiel,  and  added,  "  And 
they,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  yet 
shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them." 

In  conclusion,  he  who  teaches  error,  who  puts  a  half  truth  for 
a  truth,  who  makes  that  which  is  partial  a  finality,  is  responsible, 
in  part,  for  a  wrong  tendency  manifest  in  a  pupil,  no  matter 
though  his  influence  go  farther  than  he  intended.  If  he  have  a 
beautiful  moral  character,  that  does  not  shield  him,  but  gives  an 
added  degree  of  responsibility,  for  it  gives  his  error  currency 
where  it  otherwise  could  not  go.  The  piety  of  Fichte  does  not 
counteract  the  tendency  of  his  philosophical  system  which  is  based 
on  the  denial  of  a  personal  God.  "  Hegel,  as  a  man,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Flint,  u  may  be  orthodox  ;  but  Hegelianism  is  polydox,  an 
ambiguous  shelter  of  Atheism,  Pantheism,  as  well  as  Theism." 
And  still,  it  can  be  just  as  truly  said  by  Alexander  Grant:  "To 
borrow  philosophy  from  Hegel's  *  Philosophy  of  History '  is  like 
borrowing  poetry  from  Shakespeare,  a  debt  that  is  almost  in- 
evitable." He  who  reads  Shedd's  "  Philosophical  and  Historical 
Essays  "  sees  this  statement  elaborately  illustrated.  God,  in  an 
elective  way,  made  use  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  influence 
in  furthering  his  gospel  plan.  So  may  we.  What  we  need  is  to 
keep  the  eye  clear,  the  mind  alert  and  hospitable,  the  heart  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Listen  to  these  antiphonal  strains  of  spiritual  music.  From 
Plato :  "  Truth  is  the  beginning  of  every  good  to  the  gods  and  of 
every  good  to  man;  and  he  who  would  be  blessed  and  happy 
should  be,  from  the  first,  a  partaker  of  the  truth,  that  he  may  live 
a  true  man ;  —  for  then  he  can  be  trusted ;  but  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  who  loves  voluntary  falsehood."  From  Bacon :  u  Cer- 
tainly it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 

Rev.  B.  A.  Greene. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. 
VII.      THE    SATISFACTION    OF  HUMANITY  IN  JESUS  CHRIST. 

If  we  pat  beside  the  life  of  Paul  the  life  of  any  one  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries in  the  pagan  world  we  note  a  striking  difference  in  oar  esti- 
mate of  them.  We  naturally  think  of  his  contemporaries  simply  in 
their  own  personality ;  we  cannot  think  of  Paul  without  thinking  more 
of  Christ.  The  life  of  Seneca,  for  example,  cannot  be  referred  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  another  person,  only  to  the  general  civilization 
of  which  he  was  a  part.  The  life  of  Paul  is  distinctly  referable  to  Jesus 
Christ  No  philosopher,  or  moralist,  or  religious  devotee  of  Paul's  time 
could  have  said,  after  the  analogy  of  his  memorable  utterance,  "  That 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in 
(One)  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me."  There  was  no  sense 
in  which  it  was  true  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  was  shared  with  or 
possessed  by  the  life  of  another.  But  within  Christianity  the  utterance 
of  Paul  became  the  familiar  language  of  the  growing  fellowship,  and  at 
length  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  human  experience.  A  constantly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  human  race  acknowledges,  gratefully  and  joy- 
fully, the  fact  that  its  life  is  not  altogether  its  own,  but  that,  like  Paul's, 
it  is  distinctly  referable  in  its  new  spiritual  capacity  to  the  indwelling  life 
of  Christ 

Jesus  Christ  has  not  imposed  or  enforced  his  life  upon  men.  This 
fact  is  quite  as  significant  as  the  fact  of  his  possession  of  humanity.  He 
has  possessed  no  heart  which  He  did  not  first  satisfy.  He  continues  to 
possess  only  because  He  satisfies.  Satisfaction  is  the  secret,  as  it  is  the 
measure,  of  the  power  of  Jesus  over  the  human  heart  He  renders  satis- 
faction at  points  in  respect  to  which  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  obtain 
it,  and  that  which  He  renders  is  absolute  and  complete. 

Manifestly  such  a  fact  must  have  a  bearing  upon  our  conception  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  We  must  interpret  Christ  in  part  through  that  humanity 
of  which  He  is  so  great  a  present  factor,  and  in  which  He  lives  according 
to  the  conscious  experience  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  race.  It  would  be 
as  unscientific  as  it  would  be  unnatural  to  ignore  the  fact  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  his  person.  We  will  try  to  apprehend  with  some  defitiite- 
ness  the  satisfaction  of  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  before  we  attempt  to 
apply  the  fact  to  the  present  discussion  of  his  divinity. 

Jesus  Christ  has  satisfied  humanity  in  its  desire  to  know  God. 
Through  Him,  and  through  Him  alone,  we  know  that  we  know  (Sod.  The 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  things  spiritual,  as  in  things  natural,  is 
always  worth  more  to  us  than  the  completeness  of  that  knowledge.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  complete, 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  sure,  which  is  but  saying  that  it  is  morally  corn- 
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plete.  Other  disclosures  concerning  God  await  our  entrance  upon  the 
larger  realities  of  our  being,  when  once  we  take  our  place  more  intelli- 
gently in  the  universe,  but  of  what  God  is  to  us  here  and  now  and  of 
what  He  must  always  be  to  us  morally,  we  can  no  longer  have  a  doubt. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  matches  the  whole  ethical  nature  of  man. 
One  evidence  of  this  assertion,  and  at  times  a  very  impressive  evi- 
dence, is  the  fact  that  the  Christian  revelation  of  God  has  put  down 
that  protesting  element  in  human  nature  which  always  attends  the  false 
conception  of  God.  The  God  whom  we  know  through  Jesus  Christ 
commends  himself  to  bad  men  as  well  as  to  good  men.  No  man  is  able, 
under  that  revelation,  to  rise  up  in  his  sin  and  wickedness,  and  say  in  any 
kind  of  self-justification,  or  with  any  consent  whatever  of  his  moral 
nature,  I  protest  against  God.  God  rules  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  an  absolute  supremacy,  because  He  rules  there  not  by  the 
authority  of  might,  but  by  the  authority  of  a  merciful  righteousness. 

Another  evidence,  not  as  impressive  but  specially  appreciable  by  our 
time,  is  the  fact  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  rectifying  all 
other  and  minor  beliefs,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  this  which 
is  central  and  supreme :  revising  those  which  went  before,  and  revising 
with  no  less  freedom  those  which  have  followed  after.  Perhaps  no  age 
of  the  church  has  been  made  more  conscious  of  this  rectifying  power  of 
the  Christian  revelation  of  God  than  our  own  age,  certainly  not  because 
we  are  further  in  spirit  from  that  revelation,  but  because,  we  think  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  we  are  more  sensitive  to  it  It  is  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  God,  which  is  taking  high  precedence  in  all  the  religious 
thought  of  our  time,  which  is  informing  its  religious  consciousness,  which 
is  reconstructing  our  systems  of  belief,  which  is  compelling  a  larger 
and  more  Christian  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture. 
No  one  can  altogether  escape  the  power  of  this  conception,  not  even 
those  who  persistently  refuse  its  application  to  mooted  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  ha&  at  least  brought  about  this  singular  result  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  thoroughly  Christianize  theology,  that  it  has 
forced  them  for  the  most  part  to  take  refuge  in  the  vagueness  of  extra- 
Christian  conjectures  or  beliefs. 

But  the  certainty  that  we  know  God  through  Christ  has  its  more 
directly  spiritual  uses.  It  is  the  chief  stimulus  to  faith.  The  desire  to 
know  God  is  not  purely  an  intellectual  desire.  It  is  more  than  "  the 
passionate  curiosity  which  we  feel  before  the  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse." It  has  in  it  the  longing  for  companionship,  the  craving  for 
communion.  It  belongs  to  the  demand  of  the  spiritual  nature 
for  life,  for  life  in  continuance  and  in  fullness.  So  the  soul  in- 
stinctively turns  to  God,  "Whom  to  know  is  life  eternal."  It  is 
knowledge  in  this  sense  which  gives  the  communicating  impulse  to  the 
thought  of  God.  Whoever  knows  Him  in  the  way  of  fellowship  must 
strive  to  bring  others  into  that  relationship  to  Him.  The  intellectual 
knowledge  of  God  may  be  held  as  a  personal  possession,  but  the  spiritual 
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knowledge  of  Him,  the  knowledge  which  admits  the  daily  intercourse, 
the  freedom  of  communion,  the  walk  with  God,  has  in  it  the  "  woe  is  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  It  is  this  communicating  impulse  which 
runs  with  such  gladness  and  urgency  through  the  first  Epistle  of  John. 
The  whole  epistle  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  opening  words. 
"  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled  concerning  the  word  of  life,  (and  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  life,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us  :)  that  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us  ;  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  these  things  we  write  that  your  joy  may 
be  fulfilled."  Such  is  the  satisfaction  which  Jesus  Christ  has  brought 
into  the  world,  and  made  possible  to  all  men,  and  profoundly  real  to 
many,  through  his  revelation  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  satisfaction  which  He  has  rendered  which 
is  even  deeper  and  more  intense  than  this.  Jesus  Christ  has  satisfied 
humanity  in  the  relief  which  He  has  brought  to  it  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin.  There  is  really  no  experience  which  can  compare  in  inten- 
sity with  the  experience  of  sin.  The  reality  of  sin  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  experience  of  it.  The  reality  is  universal,  the  experience  is  un- 
equal. Some  know  what  sin  is  by  its  bitter  fruits  in  their  own  souls  and 
bodies,  or  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  yet  dearer  to  them  than  their 
own;  others  know  what  sin  is  only  in  principle,  through  the  selfishness 
which  has  some  lodgment  in  every  heart.  Now  as  the  experience  of  sin 
is  unequal,  so  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  brings  to  sinning  men  is  un- 
equal. And  no  one  may  argue  from  any  knowledge  which  he  may  have 
of  sin,  short  of  the  experience  of  it,  how  great  that  satisfaction  is  which 
Christ  can  render.  For  he  who  would  satisfy  humanity  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  must  be  able  to  meet  it  in  its  lowest  conditions  and  in 
its  extreme  possibilities.  But  the  fact  which  bears  its  constant  witness 
to  the  power  of  Christ  is,  that  when  the  lowest  conditions  are  reached, 
and  the  most  extreme  possibilities  are  realized,  then  the  satisfaction  is 
most  complete.  The  saying  of  Paul  is  verified  a  thousand  times  with 
every  day,  "  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  abound  more  exceedingly." 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  say  how  this  result  is  brought  about. 
If  it  were,  it  might  not  be  possible.  No  theory  is  as  wide  as  the  fact. 
No  philosophy  of  the  atonement  can  altogether  explain  the  process  by 
which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  finds  its  sure  result  in  purity  and  inward 
peace  at  the  heart  of  a  penitent  and  believing  sinner.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  watch  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  method  of  Jesus.  We 
know  that  his  approach  to  sin  is  through  his  own  sinlessness.  We  can 
see  that  his  purity  wins  its  way  where  anything  short  of  that  would  falter 
and  fail.  We  know  something  of  the  power  of  his  passion  for  sinners, 
how  irresistible  at  times  it  is,  working  against  the  love  of  sin  by  "  the 
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expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  And  we  know  that  the  method  of 
Jesus  is  always  sacrificial,  in  its  deepest  sense  vicariously  sacrificial,  life 
for  life,  the  cross  the  standard  and  the  measure  of  the  satisfaction  which 
He  imparts  to  a  sinner.  So  much  of  the  process  we  can  see  —  and  then 
the  result. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  measure  the  impression  which 
Christ  has  made  upon  the  world  as  to  his  power  over  sin  in  the  human 
heart.  One  is  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  case  of 
those  consciously  delivered  [by  Him  from  its  bondage,  and  consciously 
changed  in  the  disposition  and  temper  of  their  minds.  The  other  appears 
as  the  painful  opposite  to  this  experience,  in  that  false  sense  of  security 
which  the  marvelous  power  of  Christ  has  begotten  in  many  minds, 
against  which  Christianity  is  obliged  to  put  forth  its  constant  and  most 
serious  warnings.  The  power  of  Christ  seems  so  great  and  is  so  accessi- 
ble, that  many  presume  upon  it.  Their  presumption  is  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  it.  The  false  sense  of  security,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  the 
true  satisfaction  of  the  soul  in  the  actual  relief  from  sin,  is  one  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  that  satisfaction.  If  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  so  evident,  if  it  was  not  so  constantly  evidenced,  some  men  at 
least  would  not  dare  to  sin. 

These  are  the  two  great  matters  of  spiritual  concern  about  which  the 
heart  of  man  demands  satisfaction,  —  the  sure  knowledge  of  God,  the 
conscious  relief  from  sin.  Jesus  Christ  has  given  at  these  points  a  satis- 
faction which  is  true  and  full. 

But  here  comes  in  a  new  fact,  which  is  of  the  greater  significance,  be- 
cause it  is  not  precisely  like  those  upon  which  we  have  been  dwelling. 
As  long  as  the  human  heart  was  unsatisfied,  uncertain  about  God,  unre- 
lieved of  the  sense  of  sin,  what  could  it  do  but  expend  all  its  energies  in 
trying  to  gain  some  kind  of  satisfaction  ?  What  could  the  man  do,  who 
would  know  God,  but  "  feel  after  Him,  if  haply  he  might  find  Him  "  ? 
What  could  the  man  do,  oppressed  with  the  sin  of  sin,  but  strive  by  pen- 
ance and  sacrifice  to  purge  the  guilt  of  his  soul  ?  As  long  as  these  great 
necessitous  desires  were  unsatisfied,  all  other  spiritual  desires  were  held 
back  and  repressed,  until  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  existence, 
as  if  the  individual  man  cared  only  for  a  personal  and  selfish  salvation. 
But  when  Christ  satisfied  these  imperious  desires,  then  all  other  spiritual 
desires  were  set  free  and  sprang  forth  into  newness  cf  life.  Nothing  is 
more  inspiring  than  to  note  the  growth  of  those  new  desires  which  Christ 
called  forth,  and  of  which  he  took  the  leadership.  Christianity  meant  at 
once,  in  idea,  not  simply  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  relief  from  the 
sense  of  sin,  but  a  new  society,  new  laws  and  customs,  a  new  literature 
and  life,  another  and  a  better  world.  The  meaning  of  the  new  liberty  was 
exemplified  in  Paul.  Here  was  a  man  of  essential  greatness  of  nature, 
but  dwarfed  in  his  powers,  and  in  danger  of  perishing  in  his  narrowness. 
Christ  met  him  and  set  him  free,  and  instantly  the  freed  and  enlarged 
powers  of  his  nature  went  oat  to  the  saving  of  the  world.     It  was  the 
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manifest  intent  of  Christ  that  it  should  always  be  thus  with  his  follow- 
ers. He  never  intended  that  freedom  should  be  an  end  in  itself.  He 
never  intended  that  any  soul  should  rest  in  the  satisfaction  which  He 
had  brought  to  it  The  Christian  was  to  be  a  new  man,  conscious  of 
new  and  larger  desires,  and  set  to  new  and  larger  tasks. 

Jesus  Christ  thus  declares  himself  in  respect  to  man  by  the  twofold 
sign  of  power,  —  able  to  satisfy  his  deepest  longings,  and  able  also  to 
lead  forth  into  wide  activity  those  latent  desires  of  his  spiritual  nature 
which  He  has  set  at  liberty.  And  it  is  evident  that  humanity  responds 
'.to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Christ,  as  it  acknowledges  the  satisfaction 
-which  it  has  found  in  Him.  One  by  one  the  great  leaders  of  humanity 
have  been  taken  up  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  absorbed  in  the  vol- 
ume of  its  better  life.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  been  taken  up  and  absorbed. 
-His  leadership  is  the  constant  and  undiminished  factor  in  human  pro- 
gress. The  race  gains  upon  itself,  but  it  makes  no  gain  upon  Him.  It 
has  been  sententiously  said,  that  "  Christianity  is  always  the  best  thing 
in  the  world."  That  may  mean  much  or  little.  Christ  does  not  share 
the  varying  fortune  of  Christianity.  He  is,  as  we  know,  "  the  same  yes- 
terday and  to-day,"  and  as  we  believe,  "  yea,  and  forever." 

We  have  thus  far  been  considering  a  most  singular  and  unique  fact, 
'which  is  inseparably  connected  in  all  its  parts  with  a  person.  Here  is  one 
through  whom  men  know  God,  and  know  that  they  know  Him ;  through 
whom  they  are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  sin,  and  to  whom  they  turn  in 
the  gratitude  of  their  deliverance ;  and  through  whom  they  are  able  to 
rise  in  their  freed  powers  into  the  new  joy  of  sonship  and  go  about  the 
.Father's  business  on  earth.  The  fact  is  the  most  unique  as  it  is  the  most 
glorious  in  human  experience,  and  offers  itself  as  an  essential  aid  in  our 
attempt  to  interpret  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Happily  for  our  genera- 
tion, the  chief  approach  to  his  person  is  not  by  the  way  of  controversial  or 
even  speculative  interest,  but  rather  by  the  way  of  interpretation.  His  per- 
sonality comes  before  us  not  as  a  metaphysical  problem  to  be  solved,  but 
.as  an  acknowledged  reality  to  be  apprehended  and  interpreted.  The  ques- 
tion which  one  serious-minded  man  puts  to  another  is  not,  How  do  you  ex- 
plain Christ  ?  but,  How  do  you  understand  Him  ?  What  does  He  mean 
to  you  ?  How  do  you  place  Him  in  your  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
world  ?  The  interpretation  of  a  person,  not  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
represents  the  present  attitude  of  the  religious  mind  toward  Christ,  and 
•determines  the  method  of  our  approach  to  his  personality. 

The  fact  before  us,  which  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
interpretation,  necessitates  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  To  begin  with  the  revelation  which  we  have  of  God  through  Him 
—  that  revelation  is  so  peculiar  that  it  implies  a  peculiar  relation  on  his 
part  to  God.  Christ's  revelation  of  God  was  that  of  a  new  relationship 
in  the  divine  nature,  namely,  fatherhood.  What  guarantees  to  us  that 
relationship  ?  How  do  we  know  that  it  is  anything  more  than  an  idea, 
an  analogy  taken  up  out  of  earthly  relations  and  carried  back  into  the 
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nature  of  God  ?  To  our  mind,  the  guarantee  of  the  absolute  and  essential 
fatherhood  of  God  is  the  absolute  and  essential  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ 
In  this  way  the  assurance  is  given  not  in  word  but  in  fact  When 
we  say  that  men  are  the  sons  of  God,  we  proclaim  a  comforting  truth, 
but  we  do  not  thereby  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  what  God  is.  We  do 
not  reach  through  the  assumption  of  this  relationship  a  sure  and  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  of  God.  To  get  a  true  idea  of  fatherhood  we  must  have  a 
true  idea  of  sonship.  That  idea  completely  and  perfectly  realized,  we 
know  at  once  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding  idea  of  a  complete  and 
perfect  fatherhood.  The  order  of  thought  in  the  statement  of  John 
seems  to  us  natural  and  rational :  "  The  only  begotten  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  declared  Him ; "  a  statement  which  accords 
exactly  with  the  utterance  of  Christ :  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save 
the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him."  The  revealer 
of  God  the  Father  is  naturally  God  the  Son.  The  revelation  must,  hold 
the  quality  and  substance  of  the  life  revealed.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  not 
written  in  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  we  believe  that  it 
still  utters  a  reasonable  faith :  "  Very  God  of  God,  very  Light  of  very 
Light."  When  a  spiritual  relationship  has  been  established  and  has  be- 
come familiar,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  self-evident  or  easily  discover- 
able. This  thought  finds  constant  exemplification  in  the  conception  of  the 
divine  fatherhood.  We  cannot  think  of  God  apart  from  it  But  until  the 
sonship  of  Christ  made  it  evident,  the  world  had  never  caught  sight  of 
it  in  any  clear  or  sufficient  sense.  Earthly  relations  did  not  establish  it, 
however  much  they  may  now  seem  to  us  to  suggest  it.  And  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  conception  would  abide  as  a  fixed  reality  if  its  original 
support  should  be  withdrawn.  Take  away  the  fact  of  the  absolute  and 
essential  sonship  of  Christ,  and  though  we  may  not  deny  that  father- 
hood is  inherent  in  the  divine  nature,  yet  we  do  not  know  how  we  can 
justify  the  belief  to  our  certain  consciousness.  The  sonship  of  Christ  is 
the  pledge  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
accept  the  relationship,  and  refuse  the  guarantee  which  Christ  offers  in 
himself.  Fatherhood  and  sonship  have  their  abiding  reality  in  the 
spiritual  world  because  of  the  eternal  correspondence  revealed  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Passing  now  to  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sin  of  the  world,  we 
find  much  in  this  relation  which  points  to  the  same  general  estimate  of 
his  person.  The  method  of  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sacrificial,  ethical 
indeed,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  or  subordination  of  the  sacrificial.  But 
when  we  begin  to  study  the  method  of  Jesus,  we  are  startled  to  find  that 
he  reversed  the  whole  course  and  current  of  sacrifice.  The  great  volume 
of  sacrifice  had  been  pouring  through  innumerable  channels  from  the 
heart  of  man  into  the  heart  of  God.  Christ  met  and  overwhelmed  the 
sacrifices  of  men  with  the  sacrifice  of  God.  It  was  the  inflowing  tide  of 
the  ocean  staying  and  returning  the  waters  which  were  seeking  its  bosom. 
The  act  of  Jesus  was  an  act  of  sublime  daring.     We  instinctively  ask, 
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Who  is  it  that  dares  to  make  this  reversal  ?  Who  is  it  that  bids  men 
cease  their  propitiatory  rites  ?  Who  is  it  that  puts  out  the  fires  on  sacri- 
ficial altars,  and  stanches  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims  ?  Who  is  it  that 
carries  oat  the  change  in  and  through  his  own  person,  and  offers  himself 
"  the  lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  ? 

If  the  change  wrought  out  through  the  method  of  Jesus  had  been 
from  the  sacrificial  to  the  ethical,  it  would  not  have  been  so  astounding. 
If  he  had  abolished  not  only  the  system,  but  the  principle  of  sacrifice, 
we  might  say  that  his  act  represented  a  new  stage  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration of  the  world.  But  no,  the  principle  was  not  abolished,  it  was 
rather  acknowledged,  accepted,  and  obeyed.  It  was  ratified  in  suffering 
and  death. 

That  the  method  of  Jesus  was  sacrificial  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute, the  only  question  about  it  being  this,  Was  it  simply  a  part  of  the 
pain  and  suffering  under  which  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth, 
or  was  it  more  distinctly  God's  part  in  the  work  of  redemption  ?  And 
this  is  really  asking  in  respect  to  Jesus,  Was  his  sacrifice  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary ?  What  did  He  mean  when  He  said  of  his  life,  "  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment 
have  I  received  of  my  Father  "  ?  Here  again  it  seems  to  us  natural  and 
rational  to  interpret  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  through  his  relation  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  that  in  that  relation  lies  the  security  of  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  sacrifice.  Nothing  less  than  the  absolute  assurance  that  the 
act  of  Jesus  Christ  in  reversing  the  course  of  sacrifice  was  a  divine  act 
can  avail  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  race  to  the  old  course.  No  ethical 
provision  can  satisfy  men  in  their  sins.  The  correlative  of  sin  is  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  sacrificial  element  which  makes  the  ethics  of  Jesus  permanent 
and  universal.  Confucius  may  have  anticipated  some  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  but  the  words  of  Jesus  have  gone  abroad  in  their  saving  power 
into  all  the  earth.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them,"  is  another  saying  when  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  cross.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  has  transfigured  all  human 
duty.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  ;  because  we  thus  judge  that 
one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died ;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
live  should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their 
sakes  died  and  rose  again." 

The  conclusion  which  we  reach  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  through 
the  study  of  his  sacrificial  method,  is  sustained  by  the  further  inquiry 
into  the  ground  of  the  assurance  we  have  in  his  unfailing  development  of 
the  race.  Without  doubt  the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  faith  is 
toward  the  more  perfect  identification  of  Christ  with  humanity.  We 
cannot  overestimate  the  advantage  to  Christianity  of  this  tendency.  The 
world  must  know  and  feel  the  "  humanity  "  of  Jesus.  But  it  makes  the 
greatest  difference  in  result  whether  the  ground  of  the  common  humanity 
is  in  Him  or  in  us.  To  borrow  the  expressive  language  of  Paul,  was  He 
"  created  "  in  us  ?  or  are  we  "  created  "  in  Him  ?    Grant  the  right  of  the 
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affirmation  that  "  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  divine  and 
the  human ; "  allow  the  interchange  of  terms,  so  that  one  may  speak  of 
"  the  humanity  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  man ; "  appropriate  the  motive 
which  lies  in  these  attempts  to  bring  God  and  man  together  and  thus  to  ex- 
plain the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  infinite  concern 
to  us  whether  his  home  is  in  the  higher  or  lower  regions  of  divinity. 
After  all,  very  little  is  gained  by  the  transfer  of  terms.  Humanity  is  in 
no  way  satisfied  with  its  degree  of  divinity.  We  are  still  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  rise  above  ourselves.  And  in  this  anxiety  we  want  to  know 
concerning  our  great  helper  whether  He  has  in  himself  anything  more 
than  the  possible  increase  of  a  common  humanity.  What  is  his  power 
to  lift,  and  how  long  may  it  last  ?  Shall  we  ever  reach  his  level,  at- 
tain to  his  measure,  become  as  divine  as  He,  or  does  He  have  part  in 
the  absolute  and  infinite  ?  This  question  may  seem  remote  in  result, 
bat  it  is  everything  in  principle.  The  immanence  of  Christ  has  its 
present  meaning  and  value  because  of  his  transcendence.  "  Our  for- 
tunes —  shall  I  say  it  ?  "  —  we  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Dale  in  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Ephesians,"  —  "  were  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Christ 
In  the  divine  thought  and  purpose  we  were  inseparable  from  Him. 
Had  we  been  true  and  loyal  to  the  divine  idea,  the  energy  of  Christ's 
righteousness  would  have  drawn  us  upward  to  height  after  height  of 
goodness  and  joy,  until  we  ascended  from  this  earthly  life  to  the  larger 
powers  and  loftier  services  and  richer  delights  of  other  and  diviner  worlds  ; 
and  still,  through  one  golden  age  of  intellectual  and  ethical  and  spiritual 
growth  after  another,  we  should  have  continued  to  rise  towards  Christ's 
transcendent  and  infinite  perfection.  But  we  sinned ;  and  as  the  union 
between  Christ  and  us  could  not  be  broken  without  the  final  and  irrevo- 
cable defeat  of  the  divine  purpose,  as  separation  from  Christ  meant  for 
us  eternal  death,  Christ  was  drawn  down  from  the  serene  heavens  to  the 
shame  and  sorrow  of  the  confused  and  troubled  life  of  our  race,  to  pain, 
to  temptation,  to  anguish,  to  the  cross  and  to  the  grave,  and  so  the  mys- 
tery of  his  atonement  for  our  sin  was  consummated."  Such  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  race  with  Jesus  Christ  not  only  declares  the  meaning  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  but  sets  forth  the  ground  of  that  hope 
for  the  race,  which  is  cherished  by  the  Christian  heart,  that  humanity  will 
yet  find  its  full  perfection  in  the  human  —  because  the  divine  — '  Christ. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  satisfaction  of  humanity  in  Jesus 
Christy  the  question  reverts  for  the  moment  to  his  own  consciousness 
in  respect  to  himself  and  his  work.  Did  He  anticipate  such  a  result  ? 
Was  He  conscious  of  that  within  himself  which  must  have  its  correspond- 
ence in  the  return  of  the  human  heart  to  Him  in  confidence  and  trust  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  recorded  meditation  of  Jesus, 
among  the  most  unquestioned  of  his  words,  in  which,  as  He  contemplates 
his  union  with  the  Father,  He  contemplates  also  the  meaning  of  it  to  the 
wearied  and  troubled  soul  of  man.  The  spirit  of  prayer  passes  into  that 
of  invitation  as  He  communes  with  his  own  heart,  and  He  anticipates  in 
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his  own  soul  the  utterance  of  that  compassion  which  was  to  break  from 
his  lips. 

44  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  *  Even  so,  Father,  for 
so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. 

44  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him. 

44  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy  and  my  burden  is  light." 


AN    EXAMINATION   OF  THE  CLAIM   THAT   A   MAJORITY    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  BOARD  SHOULD  CONTROL  THE  FOREIGN  WORK 

OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

A  babe  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee  defeated  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Covell  to  missionary  service  under  the  American  Board. 
This  majority  claims  that  its  policy,  in  this  and  in  other  cases  more  or 
less  similar,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  —  that  is,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  —  and  that  it  is  therefore  itself  beyond  criticism. 

We  will  not  now  raise  the  question  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent, 
the  Board  has  given  such  approval,  nor  inquire  what  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Committee  for  the  action  under  which  it  shields  itself.  We 
desire  rather  to  go  back  of  all  such  reasoning  and  consider  the  principle 
on  which  it  rests.  If  the  alleged  action  of  the  Board  is  extra  vires,  if 
it  is  a  violation  of  rights  and  an  undue  exercise  of  power,  it  is  no  de- 
fense of  the  Committee  in  any  other  respect  than  a  purely  formal  and 
official  one.  And  it  cannot  be  pleaded  even  to  this  degree  for  the  Board 
itself,  nor  indeed  for  any  officer  of  the  Board,  who,  as  a  corporate  mem- 
ber, aided  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  Even  if  the  act  of  a  corporation, 
though  wrong,  may  to  some  extent  cover  the  responsibility  of  an  agent, 
when  the  agent  is  himself  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  an  active 
participator  in  the  action  which  is  set  up  in  his*  defense,  he  cannot  escape 
personal  responsibility  for  the  wrong  which  is  done.  We  press,  more- 
over, a  discussion  in  the  form  which  is  now  raised  because  it  is  time  that 
the  Board  itself  should  more  directly  consider  than  it  yet  has  done  its 
responsibility  for  the  present  situation.  If,  even  by  acquiescence  and 
silence,  it  is  a  party  to  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  of  its  constituents, 
and  is  encouraging  a  policy  essentially  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  it  ought 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  remedy  the  evil  and  do  what  is  just  and  right 
And  we  take  up  the  question,  not  only  because  we  have  a  firm  faith  that 
sooner  or  later,  by  its  discussion,  the  Board  will  discover  the  right  path, 
but  because  we  believe  that  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  mem- 
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ben  who  desire  that  its  action  should  be  more  directly  and  fully  shaped 
by  sound  principles  of  administration,  and  less  by  official  influence  and 
temporary  expedients. 

Among  these  principles  we  note  the  following :  — 

1.  The  Board  is  the  agent  for  foreign  missions  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States.  It  is  this  de  facto,  and  also  by  its  own 
consent  and  profession.  That  it  receives  gifts  from  other  sources  does 
not  qualify  this  statement.  Neither  do  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
mnder  which  it  arose,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  at  first  secured  con- 
tributions to  its  treasury.  These  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  the 
Board  has  wisely  adjusted  itself  to  its  environment. 

2.  As  related  to  these  churches  the  Board  rests  on  a  Fellowship  of 
churches. 

One  of  the  two  cardinal  principles  and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  America  is  that  they  are  a  Communion 
of  churches.  Their  fellowship  is  not  something  incidental  and  dispensa- 
ble, but  a  permanent  note  or  attribute.  It  is  declared  in  the  Congrega- 
tional platforms  of  polity  to  be  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  essential  and 
structural.  No  church  is  recognized  as  a  Congregational  church  apart 
from  it  No  pastor  or  missionary  is  ordained  otherwise  than  in  con- 
formity to  it  If  the  Board  dealt  solely  with  the  local  societies,  one  by 
one  and  individually,  it  would  still  be  dealing  with  bodies  which  exist 
under  this  law  of  their  institution  and  nature.  If  it  dealt  merely  with 
their  members,  one  by  one  and  individually,  the  same  truth  would  hold 
good.  There  is  no  member  of  one  of  these  churches  who  is  not  incor- 
porated into  this  communion  of  all  the  churches,  and  brought  under  its 
obligations  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  which  thereby  accrue.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Board  deals  di- 
rectly with  Congregational  churches  as  such,  and  avails  itself  of  their 
organic  structure  in  many  ways.  It  puts  itself  into  immediate  connection 
with  the  forms  and  agencies  of  their  fellowship,  and  makes  these  tribu- 
tary to  its  work.  Its  candidates  for  appointment  ordinarily  are  approved 
by  Associations  and  ordained  by  Councils.  Its  representatives  are  re- 
ceived by  the  county,  state,  and  national  bodies.  Its  secretaries  are  ap- 
pointed to  districts  comprising  groups  of  these  churches,  and  communicate 
with  them  through  all  available  organic  forms  by  which  their  intelligent 
and  benevolent  support  can  be  secured.  The  entire  organism  of  these 
churches' is  an  instrumentality  used  by  the  Board  to  the  greatest  degree 
it  can  be  employed.  The  Board  is  now  asking  from  these  churches  an 
annual  gift  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  far  more  precious  offering 
of  not  a  few  of  their  choicest  and  most  consecrated  lives. 

3.  This  entire  fellowship  of  churches  has  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  foreign  missionary  vwrk,  as  conducted  by  the  Board,  to  its  full 
extent.  And  the  only  measures  of  this  extent  are  opportunity  and 
support. 
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The  Board,  through  its  organs,  has  not  been  slow  nor  slack  in  acquaint- 
ing the  churches,  to  which  it  constantly  and  rightly  appeals  for  mission- 
aries and  funds,  with  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  them.  Where  there 
are  duties  there  are  rights.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churches,  constituted 
and  working  in  fellowship,  to  use  the  resources  and  powers  inherent  in 
this  fellowship  and  acquired  by  means  of  it,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  then  they  have  a  right  to  such  use,  and  a  right 
commensurate  with  the  obligation.  Any  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
right  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  degree  a  limitation 
of  the  obligation  is  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable. 

Let  us  apply  now  these  familiar  and  indisputable  principles  to  the 
situation  which  we  have  briefly  described  in  our  opening  paragraph.  We 
repeat  the  salient  facts.  A  majority  of  an  executive  committee  sets  up 
doctrinal  tests  of  appointment  to  the  missionary  service  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  which  are  not  recognized  by  these  churches.  So  far  it 
has  been  practically  supported  in  this  policy  .by  the  body  which  appoints 
this  committee.  We  waive  for  the  present  discussion  any  qualifications 
of  this  last  statement  which  the  exact  and  whole  truth  may  require.  This 
electing  body  gives  this  support  by  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  claim  is  then  set  up  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  must 
rule,  and  that  the  minority  have  no  grievance.  Their  rights  are  fully 
recognized  when  they  are  granted  the  ordinary  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges of  minorities  in  deliberative  assemblies  or  under  a  constitutional 
government. 

The  principles  we  have  stated  show  the  fallacy  of  this  contention. 
It  overlooks  entirely  the  relation  of  the  Board  to  the  Communion  of 
churches  whose  agent  it  is  in  their  foreign  work.  So  far  as  the  Board 
is  a  self-governing  body  the  principle  of  government  by  majority  applies 
to  it  Within  this  limit  a  minority  has  simply  the  rights  which  are  pro- 
fessedly conceded.  But  the  Board,  as  related  to  the  churches,  is  not  a 
deliberative  assembly  which  is  constituted  to  declare  their  mind  or  will. 
It  is  not  a  representative  body  for  legislative  purposes ;  nor  a  constitu- 
tional convention  appointed  to  frame  or  set  in  operation  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment Its  majority  is  not  the  result  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  churches  ; 
it  has  been  created  very  differently.  Its  minority  does  not  spring  from 
a  party  in  the  churches.  The  Board  is  the  agent  for  foreign  missions  of 
the  Congregational  body,  the  whole  fellowship  of  churches.  It  is  so  pro- 
fessedly, and  no  less  by  long-established  custom  and  mutual  agreements 
and  pledges  in  the  cooperation  of  many  years  of  missionary  history.  If 
the  body  for  which  it  acts  accepts  certain  articles  of  faith  as  incumbent 
on  its  ministry  of  the  Word,  the  Board  cannot  rightfully,  while  acting  as 
the  agent  of  this  body,  send  out  as  missionaries  men  who  reject  these 
doctrines.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  churches  treat  certain  tenets  or 
beliefs  as  matters  of  opinion,  with  reference  to  which  within  their  com- 
munion  there  is   individual   liberty,  the   Board,  as  representing  these 
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churches,  cannot  rightfully  refuse  the  same  liberty  to  its  missionaries 
and  to  candidates  for  appointment.     That  a  majority  of  its  members 
think  such  opinions  ought  to  exclude  from  service,  and  a  minority  think 
otherwise,  is  something  irrelevant ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  former  is 
expressed  in  action  and  enforced  in  practice,  this  is  something  purely 
autocratic  and  oppressive.     Its  majority  and  minority,  as  we  have  said, 
have  their  rights  within  the  limits  of  its  own  corporate  function,  but  they 
cease  to  have  any  significance  when  we  pass  beyond  this  sphere.     The 
churches  stand  before  it  not  as  parties,  represented  within  it,  but  as  a 
fellowship  having  its  own  conditions  and  tests  of  membership  and  service. 
The  Board,  as  related  to  them,  is  a  larger  prudential  or  executive  com- 
mittee.    It  may  decide  by  a  majority  vote  what  it  will  do  with  what  is 
confided  to  its  discretionary  use  by  the  churches,  but  it  cannot  rightfully 
by  a  majority  vote,  nor  by  a  unanimous  one,  dispose  of  what  is  not  thus 
committed  to  it     The  churches  have  not  intrusted  to  it,  for  instance,  the 
institution  of  doctrinal  tests  for  missionaries  or  missionary  candidates, 
nor  the  power  to  exclude,  for  theological  reasons,  from  their  service  in 
the  conduct  of  missions,  whether  by  counsel  or  active  participation,  any 
persons  whom  they  fellowship.     The  Board  is  not  the  communion  of  the 
churches  either  literally  or  representatively.     If  it  adopts  rules  which 
practically  exclude  from  the  foreign  work  of  the  churches  a  portion  of 
its  constituency  which  has  a  right  through  membership  in  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  work,  this  is  not  exercising  the  legitimate  right  of  a  major- 
ity, it  is  not  a  management  of  its  own  affairs  by  the  admitted  methods  of 
corporate  action,  it  is  a  failure  to  keep  its  promise  and  fulfill  its  pledges, 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  confidence  it  has  invited  and  accepted,  it  is  a  cut- 
ting itself  off  from  the  churches  and  a  refusal  to  serve  them  save  upon  its 
own  terms,  it  is  a  rupture  of  the  bond  which  binds  them  to  it,  and  it  is 
more  than  this,  —  it  is  a  withholding  from  them  of  what  belongs  to  them 
through  the  increment,  by  many  years  of  accumulation,  of  the  means  and 
facilities  for  augmenting  the  effectiveness  of  their  foreign  service.     It  is 
preposterous  to  call  this  a  government  by  majority,  or  a  proper  use  of  the 
principle  of  decision  and  direction  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.     Here  is 
a  great  body  of  churches,  a  definite  religious  communion,  easily  ascer- 
tainable in  its  Christian  belief,  spirit,  and  purpose,  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God  at  home  and  abroad.     It  is 
self-governing ;  it  determines  by  its  own  methods  what  is  necessary  to 
its  communion  ;  it  puts  this  fellowship  at  the  service  of  the  Board,  as 
the  Board  pledges  itself  to  be  its  agent ;  and  at  last  it  finds  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Board  does  not  recognize  it  in  its  integrity  and  rights,  excludes 
it  from  the  full  use  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  sacrifice  and  toil,  and  sets  up 
in  justification  that  it  is  a  majority.     A  majority  of  what  ?     As  respects 
the  churches,  by  any  just  analogies  or  upon  any  sound  principles  of  rea- 
soning, is  this  anything  other  than  an  intolerable  usurpation  of  authority 
and  power  ? 
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We  imagine  that  there  would  he  hut  one  answer  to  this  question,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  doctrinal  prepossessions.  The  Board  is  looked 
upon  by  its  managers  or  their  supporters  as  a  citadel  of  orthodoxy. 
Some  of  these  men,  at  least,  are  alarmed  at  the  flowing  tide ;  here,  they 
hope,  its  proud  waves  will  be  stayed.  Congregationalism  is  not,  in  their 
view,  a  sufficient  defense  against  new  opinions.  Its  councils  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  Board  must  stand  in  the  old  ways,  and  having  done  all 
must  at  least  stand. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  such  persons  seriously  to  consider  whether 
they  are  truly  serving  their  cause  in  this  way.  Are  they  not  rather  in 
danger  of  making  the  end  justify  the  means,  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  ?  Can  they  hope  to  maintain  orthodoxy  by  injustice,  Chris- 
tianity by  denying  their  neighbor's  rights  ?  Has  orthodoxy  ever  flour- 
ished when  divorced  from  justice,  or  whenever  it  has  come  into  conflict 
with  principles  of  rectitude  and  honor  ?  Can  the  Board  consent  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  Congregational  churches  for  foreign  missions,  and  at 
the  same  time  honorably  treat  their  organism  with  distrust?  Can  it 
accept  their  money  and  reject  their  councils,  invite  their  members  to  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  work  and  then  discriminate  between  these  members, 
use  the  agencies  of  fellowship  and  then  ignore  what  is  essential  and  vital 
in  this  fellowship  ?  The  moral  influence  of  the  Board  is  to  be  thrown, 
it  is  hoped,  against  the  "  New  Theology."  In  the  long  run  is  not  moral 
influence  measured  by  its  morality  ?  What  is  the  morality  —  we  use  the 
term  in  its  highest  sense  —  of  assuming  before  the  churches  to  represent 
them  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  of  then  excluding  their  authorized 
preachers  from  missionary  service,  of  asking  their  gifts  to  send  out  evan- 
gelists and  teachers,  and  then  refusing  men  whom  they  have  trained  for 
this  purpose,  of  asking  their  support  in  doing  their  work,  and  then  mak- 
ing the  work  something  other  than  theirs  ? 

What  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  votes  of  the  present  majority  of  the 
Board  in  commending  their  opinions  to  acceptance,  or  in  discrediting 
those  which  they  would  resist  ?  We  would  not  underestimate  it  It  has 
some  force.  But  it  is  seriously  weighted.  Most  of  all  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  widely  regarded  as  a  misuse  of  power,  and  has  a  taint  at  the  start. 
Further,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  made-up  majority.  This  fact  became 
evident  at  Des  Moines.  It  was  advertised  at  Springfield.  Thirdly,  by 
the  nature  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  and  the  shifting  and  uncertain 
positions  that  are  taken  respecting  them.  The  questions  are  not  regarded 
by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  them,  or  at  any  rate  by  those  who 
represent  the  communion  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  councils  and 
associations,  conferences  and  other  forms  of  fellowship,  as  of  a  kind  to  be 
settled  by  majority  votes,  or  to  be  answered  in  creeds,  or  to  enter  into 
the  saving  message  of  a  preacher  and  missionary  of  the  gospel.  They 
are  matters  of  criticism,  scholarship,  opinion,  many  of  them  not  ripe  for 
settlement,  and  none  of  them  of  the  substance  of  Christianity.     If  the 
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Board  were  a  theological  court  it  could  not  determine  one  of  them  by  a 
rote,  or  do  much  to  influence  their  decision.  They  belong  to  other  juris- 
dictions. They  are  to  be  argued  before  a  very  different  tribunal  They* 
will  be  decided,  if  at  all,  by  other  judges.  A  majority  vote  upon  them 
by  a  body  constituted  as  is  the  Board  calls  attention  to  them.  Men  are 
surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  minority.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  new  opinions,  they  say,  if  so  soon  they  have  gained  so  much  head- 
way. We  do  not  doubt  that  some  influence  is  exerted  of  a  counter  sort. 
But  if  it  were  much  greater  than  any  one  is  likely  to  claim  this  would 
not  justify  the  way  in  which  it  is  gained,  —  the  perversion  of  the  Board 
to  a  use  foreign  to  its  purpose  and  disavowed  by  it,  the  false  relation 
into  which  it  is  brought  to  the  churches,  the  essential  immorality  of  it. 
When  it  is  once  seen  to  be  also  ineffectual,  the  glamour  of  it  will  cease  to 
•dazzle  and  disturb  the  moral  vision.  The  Board  ought  not  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  churches  and  at  the  same  time  adopt  rules  which  make  it 
the  agent  of  a  theological  party,  ought  not  to  invite  a  fellowship  of 
churches  to  work  through  it  and  use  this  fellowship  to  fill  its  treasury, 
and  then  practically  disown  this  fellowship  in  its  administration  of  the 
funds  which  it  has  thus  procured,  and  in  its  selection  of  missionaries. 
There  is  no  moral  weight  in  its  majority  which  can  offset  this  immorality. 
And  no  alliance  of  such  immorality  with  orthodoxy  can  be  of  service 
to  it. 

The  policy  which  is  now  uppermost  is  working  demoralizingly  as  re- 
spects the  organization  of  foreign  work  which  has  been  gradually  and 
carefully  built  up.  Scores  of  men  are  withholding  their  gifts  to  its 
treasury,  or  are  in  an  attitude  of  hesitation,  where  three  or  two  years  ago 
there  was  but  one.  The  concessions  at  New  York,  the  apparent  progress 
at  Minneapolis,  have  yielded  no  substantial  results.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  even  a  man  like  Mr.  Covell  cannot  now  be  appointed. 
There  is  certainly  no  encouragement  to  such  men  to  apply.  If  he  could 
.be,  would  it  not  be  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  position  ?  It  un- 
questionably would,  if  pure  agnosticism  respecting  future  grace  is  made 
the  basis.  The  offer  of  such  a  basis  produces  no  good  effect.  It  surren- 
ders in  the  act  of  proposal  the  only  plausible  basis  of  dogmatism  on  the 
subject,  namely,  apparent  scriptural  authority,  and  yet  it  continues  to  be 
dogmatic !  It  is  simply  an  arbitrary  prohibition  of  thought  upon  a  subject 
conscientious,  intelligent,  and  humane  men  can  scarcely  refrain  from  con- 
sidering. The  committee  has  now  added  a  fourth  question  to  its  supple- 
mentary questions.  These  questions,  as  used,  bring  up  points  outside  of 
the  creeds,  and  set  up  a  theology  supplementary  to  that  which  the 
eburches  deem  sufficient.  The  persistent  attempt  to  enforce  this  policy 
is  rapidly  alienating  men  from  the  Board,  and  already  more  or  less  affects 
contributions.  But  it  is  not  the  amount  which  will  be  withheld,  or  which 
will  be  given  with  a  doubtful  mind,  that  is  before  us  now,  but  the  de- 
moralizing principle,  to  repeat  our  characterization  of  it,  which  the  Board 
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is  now  setting  at  work.  It  says  :  We  will  not  be  governed  by  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  churches  in  doctrinal  matters ;  we  will  make  our  own  stand- 
ards and  set  up  our  own  tests.  The  contributor  says :  If  the  Board 
chooses  to  be  independent  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  in  which  I 
stand  and  which  I  value,  I  will  be  independent  of  it ;  if  it  refuses  to 
appoint,  I  will  refuse  to  give  ;  if  it  will  not  admit  the  rights  of  the  body 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  will  not  recognize  its  claim  to  my  support. 
The  contributor  in  this  is  simply  taking  a  lesson  from  the  Board  and 
using  its  principle  with  perhaps  a  better  justification. 

Again,  men  are  looking  round  for  some  other  organization  than  the 
Board  through  which  to  work  for  missions.  Some  give  to  the  Berkeley 
Temple  Mission.  Some  give  to  institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Board.  Some  work  for  foreigners  in  this  country.  Some  are  in  per- 
plexity what  to  do. 

The  Board  is  not  only  stimulating  to  this  by  the  alienation  of  feeling 
it  has  awakened.  It  is  commending  it  by  its  own  example.  For  it  is 
repudiating  the  organism  from  which  it  draws  its  funds  and  its  men.  It 
thrusts  itself  before  the  public  as  a  distinct  organization,  and  while 
formally  retaining  its  connection  with  the  churches,  and  practically  using 
them  for  all  it  can  get  on  its  own  terms,  it  also  repudiates  them  at  plea- 
sure. 

Its  contributors  are  likely  to  do  the  same  thing  in  increasing  numbers. 
They  will  treat  the  Board  as  an  organization  as  that  organization  treats 
them.  Only  they  will  be  faithful  to  their  position  as  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational body.  They  will  seek  out  such  organizations  and  agencies 
as  are  true  to  the  fellowship  which  they  honor.  They  will  square  their 
conduct  to  their  profession.  They  will  be  mindful  in  their  giving  of  the 
body  of  which  they  are  members. 

Once  more,  the  Board  is  in  danger  of  breaking  up  to  some  extent  its 
own  carefully  developed  organization  of  missionary  work.  It  is  treating 
the  missionaries  as  though  they  were  its  missionaries  rather  than  mission- # 
aries  sent  out  by  the  churches.  So  long  as  the  Board  acts  in  good  faith 
as  the  agent  of  the  churches  the  missionaries  have  behind  them  the  col- 
lective force,  the  entire  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  churches.  As 
soon  as  the  Board  makes  of  them  its  own  agents,  selects  them  according 
to  its  own  standards,  picks  them  out  from  such  portions  of  its  constit- 
uency as  it  favors,  it  robs  them  in  principle  of  this  support.  We  believe 
this  to  be  an  infraction  of  their  rights,  —  their  rights  as  having  entered 
on  its  service  while  it  was  professing  to  be  the  agent  of  the  churches.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  an  example  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence.  The 
Board,  instead  of  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  churches,  sets  up  its  own 
authority.  Can  it  complain  if  its  own  servants  in  turn  appeal  to  the  body 
of  which  they  are  members  ?  An  agent  that  ceases  to  be  one  cannot 
consistently  object  if  its  own  agents,  in  self-protection,  cease  to  obey  its 
orders,  or  overstep  its  rules. 
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This  may  become  a  very  practical  matter. 

We  suppose  that  more  dissatisfied  contributors  to  the  Board  continue 
their  gifts  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other,  namely,  that  if  they  with- 
hold their  offerings  the  missionaries  will  suffer.  There  are  other  strong 
arguments  for  giving  still  through  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  such  as  the 
hope  of  a  change  of  policy,  the  un desirableness  of  lowering  the  standard 
of  benevolence,  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  steady  and  trustworthy 
stream  of  benevolence,  the  value  of  a  central  distributing  agency.  But 
the  argument  that  is  most  concrete  and  nearest  to  the  thought  and  heart 
of  givers  is  the  immediate  effect  of  a  withdrawal  or  diversion  of  funds 
upon  the  men  in  the  field  and  their  work. 

At  the  same  time,  the  long-continued  resistance  in  the  Board  to  what 
seem  to  many  to  be  the  claims  of  simple  justice,  —  the  denial  of  rights 
in  service,  the  disappointment  in  the  treatment  of  what  were  accepted, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  as  promises  of  relief,  are  producing  their  natural 
effect.  The  present  attitude  of  the  Committee  is  not  encouraging,  but 
the  reverse.  The  vote  of  the  Board  respecting  Mr.  Noyes  is  still  held  in 
suspense.  It  is  referred  to  a  committee  from  which  the  Secretary  for 
Japan  is  excluded,  and  of  which  the  Home  Secretary  is  made  a  member.1 
Meanwhile  a  secretary  of  the  Board,  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
the  majority,  and  really  to  represent  it  though  claiming  only  to  speak  for 
himself,  informs  a  ministerial  association  that  men  of  Mr.  Noyes's  known 
opinions  cannot  be  appointed.  Men  are  wondering  whether  their  only 
way  of  protest  is  not  through  the  contribution-box.  There  are  yet 
graver  considerations.  The  delay,  even  for  the  short  time  which  we 
hope  will  prove  necessary  to  bring  about  a  change,  is  a  more  serious  evil 
than  is  commonly  understood.  It  has  meant  already  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  missionaries,  the  loss  of  not  a  few  who  ought  to-day  to  be  in  the 
field.  It  has  chilled  enthusiasm  to  a  lamentable  degree.  The  protracted 
support  of  a  narrow  policy  in  one  essential  matter,  and  of  the  men  who 
insist  upon  it  with  unrelenting  determination,  tends  to  induce  a  meagre- 
ness  of  administration  in  many  other  matters.  The  management  of  the 
Board  in  many  particulars  is  suffering  severely  to-day  by  a  certain 
smallness  of  spirit,  an  absence  of  appreciation  of  what  is  needed,  a  lack 
of  breadth  and  vigor.  Tolerance  of  its  littleness  on  doctrinal  questions 
has  encouraged  a  kind  of  littleness  that  is  felt  in  other  matters.  Is 
there  not  something  painfully  like  meanness  of  spirit  in  the  argument : 
You  cannot  participate  in  missions,  but  we  beg  you  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute all  the  same,  otherwise  the  missionaries  will  suffer  ?  An  eminent 
professor  of  ethics  has  likened  this  method  to  that  of  Indian  tribes,  who, 
when  attacked,  put  their  women  and  children  in  the  front  It  is  not 
safe  for  the  Board  to  rely  too  long  upon  the  generosity  of  those  whose 

1  Since  this  editorial  was  prepared  communication  has  been  opened  by  the 
Committee  with  the  voting  members  of  the  Japanese  Mission,  with  which  Mr. 
Noyes  has  been  cooperating. 
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rights  it  is  denying.  Our  main  point,  however,  is  not  yet  reached.  The 
Board's  own  disregard  of  the  orderly  and  legitimate  principles  of  admin- 
istration to  which  its  history  commits  it  is  conducive  to  a  like  disregard 
by  others  of  rules  that  in  other  circumstances  are  useful  and  would  he 
deemed  binding. 

For  instance,  the  time  may  be  near  when  the  argument  for  withhold- 
ing gifts  may  become  irresistible  to  so  many  donors  as  to  endanger  the 
work  now  going  on. 

In  such  a  case  the  responsible  party  is  not  primarily  those  who  do  not 
give,  but  those  who  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Board  as  to  preclude 
their  giving.  It  is  not  right,  however,  that  the  work  should  suffer. 
What  ought  to  give  way,  and  we  believe  would,  is  not  the  work  of  the 
missionaries,  but  the  regulations  of  the  Committee.  The  Board  is  open- 
ing the  door,  by  its  disregard  of  its  relation  to  the  churches,  for  a  method 
of  relief  at  the  expense  of  its  treasury,  its  prestige,  and  its  usefulness. 
It  is  a  door,  also,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  more  used,  because  its  open- 
ing would  relieve  the  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  Board  of  the  one 
objection  which  now  has  most  force,  namely,  the  effect  on  missions. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  more  explicit  By  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
all  gifts,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  must  not  only  go  through  the 
treasury  of  the  Board,  but  into  a  common  fund,  from  which  appropria- 
tions are  made  according  to  the  Committee's  judgment  of  what  is  suitable 
to  each  field.  Particularly  designated  gifts,  that  is,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
raise  the  amount  appropriated  to  a  particular  mission,  save  as  they  swell 
the  whole  amount  available  and  help  it  proportionally.  In  this  way  the 
Committee  carefully  preserves  a  balance  in  the  appropriations. 

Now  the  policy  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  it  diminishes  contributions  by 
disregarding  the  rights  involved  in  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  which 
support  it,  cuts  off  the  missionaries  from  the  measure  of  support  which 
they  have  a  moral  right  to  expect  Suppose  that  it  creates  a  deficiency 
which  seriously  imperils,  for  instance,  the  work  in  some  special  field.  Is 
it  necessary  that  this  work  should  be  paralyzed  ?  The  churches  do  not 
wish  this.  The  missionaries  have  gone  out  expecting  to  be  sustained  by 
them.  Yet  the  course  of  the  Board  obstructs  the  flow  of  the  requisite 
means.  No  gift  can  be  bestowed  which  is  not  counted  to  the  Board,  and 
used  to  show  how  strong  is  the  affection  for  it,  and  the  support  of  its 
policy.  Will  the  work  stop  for  a  rule  ?  Why  should  not  the  treasurer 
of  a  mission,  in  the  case  supposed,  state  to  the  churches  the  needs  of  his 
field  ?  Why  should  not  other  treasurers  of  particular  missions  do  the 
same  ?  Why  are  not  donors  likely  to  send  their  gifts  to  these  treasurers 
with  the  stipulation  that  they  are  not  to  be  acknowledged  as  gifts  to  the 
Board? 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  present  rule.  But  how  long 
will  a  rule  stand,  if  the  work  is  suffering,  when  the  body  that  prescribes 
the  rule  is  itself  violating  the  fundamental  principle  and  law  of  its  opera- 
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tions,  namely,  that  it  is  not  "  a  theological  court,"  hut  the  agent  of  the 
churches  ?  The  Board,  at  least,  cannot  complain  if  this  supposed  way  of 
relief  should  become  a  practical  suggestion  and  for  the  time  being  open 
a  way  to  contributors  of  not  giving  to  the  Board,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
saving  missionary  work  from  material  injury.  What  is  most  important  at 
present  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  is,  that  missionaries  are 
sent  out  by  the  Board  as  the  agent  of  the  churches,  that  they  have  rights 
founded  in  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  respect,  that  if  their  work  is  sacrificed  by  the  Board's  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  these  rights  they  have  a  recourse  to  the  churches,  and  that 
material  interests  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  formal  rules.  This  being 
remembered,  contributors  will  not  long  be  shut  up  to  the  dilemma  of 
either  leaving  the  missionaries  to  suffer  or  of  contributing  so  as  to  indorse 
a  policy  of  which  they  disapprove.  If  it  should  become  necessary  for 
the  missionaries  and  the  churches  to  act  more  or  less  outside  of  the  inter- 
mediary which  fails  to  fulfill  its  duty  as  an  agent,  there  would,  of  course,  be 
danger  of  disproportion  in  benefactions,  of  temporary  excess  or  deficiency 
at  particular  localities.  But  publicity  would  remedy  this,  or  if  necessary 
a  provisional  committee  might  easily  be  organized  that  would  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  policy  now  regnant  at  the  Rooms  is  essentially  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  It  is  not  conservative  but  revolutionary,  and  revolutionary 
not  in  the  interest  of  progress  and  liberty,  but  of  personal  domination 
and  prejudice,  of  theological  partisanship,  of  narrowness  and  injustice. 
We  want  catholicity,  a  management  broad  as  the  fellowship  of  our 
churches,  capable  of  meeting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  generation  now  en- 
tering into  active  labor  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Giving  to  the 
Board  is  now  used  as  an  indorsement  of  a  policy  which  is  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  It  is  deemed  by  many  to  be  necessary  to  continue  their  gifts, 
notwithstanding  this  abuse  of  them,  because  of  the  claims  of  the  work. 
We  admit  these  claims  to  the  full.  The  missionaries,  as  we  have  said, 
are  missionaries,  not  of  the  Board  merely,  but  of  the  churches.  The 
churches  are  bound  to  support  them.  But  if  the  Board  cuts,  or  seriously 
disturbs,  the  connection  with  the  churches  on  which  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sions depends,  and  this  becomes  generally  understood,  the  life  will  be 
esteemed  of  more  importance  than  the  forms  or  methods  which  having 
once  nurtured  it  are  now  restricting  and  oppressing"  it. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MORALS. 

The  controversy  which  may  fitly  be  said  to  be  raging  in  New  York 
between  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Inspector  Byrnes  is  a  new  and  striking  turn 
in  an  episode  of  moral  reform,  which  has  brought  to  people's  minds  serious 
consideration  of  problems  which  they  have  usually  before  hurried  past, 
or  even  retreated  from  as  from  lions  in  the  path.     Each  character  in  the 
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present  situation  offers  much  that  is  instructive.  Inspector  Byrnes  stands 
fairly  above  being  suspected  of  organized  corruption ;  taking  a  certain 
keen  professional  satisfaction  in  accomplishing  difficult  pieces  of  work  in 
his  line,  particularly  when  some  skillful  criminal  is  outwitted ;  having  a 
decent  regard  for  the  public  weal  and  for  the  approval  of  good  citizens  ; 
but  showing  himself  decidedly  apathetic  when  some  broad  advance  in 
the  enforcement  of  law  is  contemplated.  The  agent  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
society,  granting  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the  charge  of  blackmail 
which  has  been  laid  against  him,  is  not  known  to  have  entered  upon  his 
work  with  any  large  thought  regarding  it,  or  with  high  purpose.  Merely 
his  training  as  a  detective  had  given  him  a  certain  skill,  and  failing  of 
any  higher  motive,  he  undertook  to  exercise  this  skill  for  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
society  as  he  might  have  for  any  other  organization  which  required  spying 
to  be  done.  That  these  two  men  fail  in  so  far  to  have  the  spirit  of 
their  occupation  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that  amongst  men  of  the  highest  grade  Dr.  Park  hurst  is  to  so  large  a 
degree  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  some  of  his  utterances  has  parted  with 
moderation  ;  but  one  who  has  in  any  measure  faced,  as  he  is  facing,  the 
awfulness  of  the  evil  of  prostitution,  and  has  realized  at  the  same  time 
the  shrinking  indifference,  and  even  fear,  of  good  people,  well  knows 
that  one's  deeper  feelings  do  not  easily  express  themselves  in  carefully 
qualified  language.  Courageous  and  determined  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  is, 
there  is  a  sense  of  the  lonely  and  almost  impossible  nature  of  the  task 
he  has  set  himself  to.  But  in  the  long  run  even  this  mighty  problem  is 
not  insoluble,  and  we  all  owe  Dr.  Parkhurst  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
daring  to  stand  out  against  the  great  body  of  Christian  pessimists  who 
continue  to  say  that  certain  evils  always  have  been  and  always  will  be ; 
or,  at  least,  whose  silent  influence  is  against  rather  than  for  efforts  to 
free  humanity  from  some  of  the  baser  and  more  distorted  remnants  of 
the  animal  inheritance. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  to-day,  Dr.  Parkhurst  asks  too  much  of  In- 
spector Byrnes.  It  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether  the  ideal  police 
official  in  New  York  would  satisfy  Dr.  Parkhurst's  requirements.  To 
attempt  to  stamp  out  prostitution  by  the  heel  of  the  law  in  New  York  or 
in  any  city  with  a  great  apartment-house  and  tenement-house  population 
is  simply  to  reestablish  it  amongst  the  homes  of  the  common  people,  and 
vastly  to  increase  its  power  for  demoralization.  In  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  particularly  where  there  is  an  active  public  conscience,  the  evil 
can  be  practically  eliminated  by  heroic  methods  maintained  with  eter- 
nal vigilance.  But  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  law  of  abso- 
lute prohibition  must  for  the  present  be  held  as  something  to  be  worked 
toward  rather  than  to  be  immediately  attained.  Let  us  not  attempt  the 
impossible,  and  so  lose  also  the  possible.  By  gradual  attainment  of  pos- 
sibilities, even  that  which  was  impossible  is  gained.     There  are  lines  of 
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action  by  which,  through  patient  action  and  faith  in  God  and  in  human- 
ity, the  shadow  of  this  curse  of  the  ages  can  be  lifted. 

What  can  the  law  do  ?  The  law  can  cut  off  the  worst  abuses  that 
flourish  with  the  system.  It  can,  with  no  great  difficulty,  see  that  temp- 
tation in  the  way  of  the  suggestive  sign  or  advertisement,  or  of  spoken 
solicitation,  is  absolutely  banished.  With  organized  help  from  good  citi- 
zens, the  police  officials  of  large  cities  will  be  able,  and  for  the  most  part 
willing,  to  undertake  such  a  crusade.  The  public  appeal  of  prostitution 
can  be  destroyed  now.  With  no  great  difficulty,  the  more  disorderly 
and  shameless  resorts  can  be  closed.  Regions  which  become  nests  of 
vice,  crime,  and  degradation,  can  be  broken  up,  and  the  denizens  of  them 
scattered  so  as  to  have  less  combined  power  for  harm.  IE  this  seem  a 
very  cautious  kind  of  policy  to  urge,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  far 
better  than  merely  to  be  furious  and  do  nothing. 

But  this  is  only  the  slightest  part  of  the  reasonable  remedial  pro- 
gramme. Public  moral  problems  are  nearly  always  considered  from  the 
restricted  point  of  view  of  the  individual  sinner,  and  of  the  means  for 
his  punishment  and  possibly  for  his  restoration.  Now  prostitution  is  em- 
phatically a  social  evil ;  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  call  it  "  the 
social  evil."  Influences  bear  in  upon  it  and  out  from  it  on  every  side  of 
the  common  life  of  humanity.  Beside  its  better  understood  social  and 
ethical  bearings  and  its  relation  to  public  physical  and  mental  health,  it 
has  distinct  economic  bearings.  It  is  also  a  peculiar  fact  about  this  evil, 
obvious  enough  and  yet  seldom  noticed,  that  it  does  not  propagate  itself. 
It  is  in  each  generation  the  outcropping  of  the  unethical,  unsocial,  un- 
physiological,  and  uneconomic  life  of  people  in  general  during  that  and 
the  previous  generation.  It  is  a  momentous  thought  that  its  victims  are 
the  product  of  our  home  and  family  life,  the  women  coming  from  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  the  men  from  the  homes  of  the  prosperous. 

One  is  the  less  radical  in  plans  for  the  forcible  legal  extirpation  of  this 
great  evil,  because  the  root  of  the  evil  does  not  lie  where  it  seems  to  lie. 
It  is  indeed  current  wisdom  on  the  subject  that  progress  in  this  matter 
can  come  only  with  the  general  advance  of  the  race.  But  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  more  of  the  sense  of  urgency  than  is  indicated  in  such 
utterances.  However  great  the  task,  what  shall  we  do?  We  must  under- 
take patient,  intelligent  action  in  every  department  of  life  where  the  evil 
has  a  source  toward  quenching  that  source. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  must  attack  the  servant-girl  problem  and  the 
shop-girl  problem,  and  see  whether  the  larger  situation  does  not  demand 
some  material  change  in  the  attitude  of  mistress  and  master  toward  the 
women  they  employ.  The  economic  freedom  of  women  must  somehow 
be  won.  They  must  be  trained  for  honest  and  effective  work,  and  they 
must  be  paid  equal  wages  with  men  for  equal  work.  The  general  stand- 
ard for  women's  wages  must  be  raised,  so  that  the  girl  who  lives  at  home 
without  charge  shall  no  longer  keep  the  wages  at  a  point  which  embar- 
rasses and  endangers  the  girl  who  has  to  pay  for  food  and  shelter. 

tol.  xix.  —  no.  109.  7 
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There  most  be  a  quickening  of  social  life.  The  homes  of  the  poor 
most  be  enriched  and  the  homes  of  the  rich  must  be  simplified.  Every 
sort  of  healthy  and  elevating  pursuit  must  be  brought  into  people's  lives. 
Child-life  must  be  fostered  and  led  aright.  Good  citizens  must  take 
counsel  together  for  recreation  and  for  every  form  of  education  of  mind 
and  hand.  Every  social  institution  must  broaden  and  deepen,  so  as  to 
reach  different  kinds  of  people,  and  to  appeal  to  whatever  good  thing 
there  may  be  in  them. 

It  would  be  darkening  counsel  to  leave  the  matter  there.  Good  and 
intelligent  people  must  become  better  and  wiser  as  to  the  offense  that 
lingers  in  and  near  their  own  lives.  If  every  Christian  home  were  itself 
a  fountain  of  purity  in  this  regard,  how  vastly  simpler  the  problem  would 
be !  If  there  were  any  lack  of  exact  information  upon  the  subject,  the 
baneful  influences  that  come  forth  out  of  the  higher  social  classes  would 
sufficiently  indicate  utter  ignorance  of  clearly  established  natural  laws 
and  reckless  indifference  to  the  higher  moral  law.  The  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation lies  with  those  who  think  themselves  least  responsible.  We  some- 
times flatter  ourselves  that  the  better  portion  of  humanity  has  for  the 
anost  part  accomplished  its  conquest,  that  it  has  subdued  itself  to  feel- 
ings and  motives  distinctive  of  humanity.  But  when  one  takes  his 
{position  amongst  the  lower  ranges  of  society,  and  looks  up  at  its  inner 
rstructure,  one  begins  to  learn  that  there  are  great  forces  at  work  in 
the  higher  and  better  grades,  which  work  not  for  the  building  up  of 
society,  but  for  its  disintegration.  To  conquer,  subdue,  and  cast  out, 
these  evils,  hidden,  elusive,  often  masquerading  in  holy  form,  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  well  satisfied  with  their  spiritual  attainments,  is 
the  great  task  which,  in  the  name  of  an  elevated  science  and  a  high  mo- 
rality, Christianity  must  undertake  amongst  those  who  are  within  its  fold. 
The  truth  is,  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore  recently  said,  we  need  a  new 
Christian  casuistry  which  shall  apply  specifically  to  the  complicated  hid- 
den matters  of  life  the  laws  derived  from  the  most  approved  ethics 
gained  from  our  newer  and  profounder  knowledge  of  society  and  its 
intense  relations,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  and  psychical  nature  of  the 
individual  man  and  woman.  When  people  with  the  Christian  motive  in 
them  have  begun  to  be  taught  by  their  accredited  teachers  that  there  are 
parte  of  life  often  given  over  freely  to  instinct  and  passion,  which  really 
belong  under  the  sway  of  irrefragable  laws  of  nature,  as  absolute  and 
relentless  as  the  Decalogue  ;  when  they  begin  to  yield  to  these  laws,  no 
longer  taking  the  childish  attitude  that  it  is  the  perquisite  of  God's  chil- 
dren to  be  allowed  dispensations ;  when  they  finally  come  to  rejoice  in 
these  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  laws  of  God  ;  when  they  love  them, 
meditating  upon  them  day  and  night,  —  then  the  Christian  church  and 
Christian  civilization  will  be  able  to  summon  their  forces  against  the 
seemingly  imperious,  but  indeed  cringing,  demon  of  prostitution. 
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THE   CASE   OF  PROFESSOR  BRIGGS. 

The  earlier  stages  of  this  celebrated  case  have  from  time  to  time  been 
noticed  in  the  "  Review."  l  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  attack  on  Professor  Briggs  was  an  address  on  "  The 
Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,"  which  he  delivered,  January  20, 1891,  on 
his  induction  into  the  newly  founded  chair  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union 
Seminary.9  A  great  clamor  was  at  once  raised  in  the  newspapers  and 
an  organized  agitation  begun ;  sixty-three  of  the  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen Presbyteries  in  the  church  sent  up  overtures  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  Detroit  on  the  21st  of  May,  praying  that  body  to  take 
some  action  in  the  matter.  The  General  Assembly  itself,  chosen  in  the 
heat  of  this  excitement,  was  strongly  reactionary.  Professor  Green  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  the  foremost  Old  Testament  scholar  opposed  to 
Professor  Briggs,  was  made  Moderator ;  President  Patton  of  Princeton 
College  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 
and  the  real  leader  of  the  Assembly ;  the  committee  was  carefully  picked 
—  if  it  had  been  a  political  convention  we  should  say  packed  —  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Stated  Clerk  to  do  what  was  expected  of  it 

Under  an  agreement  made  in  1870  as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  put- 
ting all  the  seminaries  of  the  united  church  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Assembly,  Union  Seminary,  which  till  then  had  been  independent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  control,  had  conceded  to  the  General  Assembly  a  veto  upon 
the  election  of  professors.8  The  Directors  of  Union  Seminary  did  not 
regard  the  transfer  of  Professor  Briggs  from  the  chair  of  Hebrew  to 
that  of  Biblical  Theology  as  an  appointment  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  but  as  an  assignment  to  another  and  kindred  field  of  in- 
struction. They  offered  proof  from  their  own  records  that  no  election 
under  the  requirements  of  their  own  charter  had  been  held.  Presi- 
dent Patton's  committee,  however,  without  giving  the  representatives  of 
the  Seminary  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  —  disregarding  in  this,  it  is 
said,  an  express  promise  of  its  chairman  —  construed  the  transfer  as 
a  new  appointment,  though  admitting  that  a  distinction  undeniably  exists 
between  the  election  of  a  person  to  be  a  professor  and  the  assignment  of 
one  already  a  professor  to  the  work  of  a  certain  department  of  instruc- 
tion,   "  the  one  act  conferring  status,  the  other  only  assigning  duties." 

1  See  vol.  xvL  pp.  511-515  ;  520-542  ;  597-600  ;  623-639. 

*  The  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  An  Inaugural  Address,  by  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.  D.  Second  edition,  with  Preface  and  Appendix.  New 
York  :     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1891.     Cf.  Andover  Review,  February,  1891. 

8  All  appointments  of  professors  are  to  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
u  and  no  such  appointment  of  professor  shall  be  considered  as  a  complete  elec- 
tion if  disapproved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly."  This  was  subse- 
quently defined  to  mean  that  the  election  should  be  reported  to  the  next 
Assembly,  and  if  not  then  disapproved  should  be  regarded  as  a  complete  elec- 
tion. 
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It  was  obviously  just  and  wise  that  this  difference  of  interpretation 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  conference  between  the  parties  and  of  consul- 
tation with  their  law  advisers  before  any  further  action  was  taken  ;  but 
Professor  Patton  urged  that  not  to  veto  would  be  to  approve  Professor 
Briggs's  utterances,  and  that  to  defer  action  till  the  next  Assembly 
would  be  to  lose  the  right  to  veto ;  and  under  his  adroit  management 
the  Assembly  first,  by  a  vote  of  449  to  GO,  vetoed  the  appointment,  and 
then  appointed  a  committee  of  conference !  As  must  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  in  self-respect  and  self-defense, 
could  do  nothing  but  adhere  to  their  interpretation  of  their  action  and  of 
the  agreement  of  1870  — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  originated  with 
them  —  and  disregard  the  Assembly's  veto.  The  subsequent  confer- 
ences were  necessarily  futile ;  the  precipitate  action  of  the  Assembly  had 
left  nothing  to  confer  about,  and,  besides,  the  committee  had  no  powers. 
Its  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1892,  confessing  its  failure  to  persuade 
the  Directors  to  accept  the  Assembly's  construction  of  the  agreement  or 
to  acquiesce  in  its  action,  recommended  "  that  the  status  quo  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Assembly,  in  the  hope  that  some  action  may  be  taken  which 
may  lead  to  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  the  matters  at  issue."  *  At 
'the  same  time  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  presented  a  memorial  in 
which,  while  affirming  the  undoubted  right  of  either  party  to  the  agree- 
ment of  1870  to  act  alone  in  abrogating  it,  they  asked  the  Assembly,  for 
reasons  fully  set  forth,  to  concur  with  them  in  annulling  that  agreement, 
and  thus  restoring  the  Seminary  to  its  former  relations  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Instead  of  this  the  Assembly,  upon  the  report  of  its  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  "  endorsed  the  interpretation 
of  the  compact  of  1870  as  expressed  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of 
1891,"  and  "  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  breaking  of  the  compact  with 
Union  Theological  Seminary."  On  the  heels  of  this  action,  which  was 
couched  in  studiously  offensive  phrases,  came  a  declaration  "  that  the 
Assembly  is  persuaded  that  the  Church  should  have  direct  connection 
with  and  control  over  its  theological  seminaries,"  and  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  recommend  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  plan  for 
bringing  this  about ;  *  Presbyteries  are  enjoined  to  see  that  students  un- 
der their  care  are  prepared  in  seminaries  and  under  teachers  who  are 
under  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  directed  to  restrict  appropriations  for  the  education  of  students 
to  those  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  under  such  institutions  or  private 
instructors  —  a  blow  aimed  directly  at  Union  Seminary.  Yet  after  all 
this  another  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  submitting  to  arbi- 

1  By  this  ambiguous  piece  of  diplomatic  Latin  is  apparently  meant  the 
existing  state  of  things  ;  and  the  recommendation  to  recognize  this  would  seem 
to  mean  that  no  further  action  be  taken  by  the  Assembly  at  present. 

2  Before  the  reunion  Princeton  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Assembly,  and  it  was  in  part  to  relieve  it  of  the  manifest  inconveniences  of 
this  arrangement  that  Union  Seminary  proposed  the  plan  of  1870. 
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tration  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement !  Under  these  circumstances  the  Directors  of  the  Semi- 
nary had  bat  one  thing  to  do.  They  were,  moreover,  advised  by  eminent 
counsel  that  in  conceding  to  the  General  Assembly  a  veto  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  a  professor  they  went  beyond  their  charter  powers,  and  that  the 
agreement  was  illegal.  They  therefore  rescinded  it,  and  resumed  the  in- 
dependent position  which  the  founders  of  the  Seminary  intended  it  to 
occupy.  This  is  an  outcome  in  which  all  friends  of  the  Seminary  and  of 
theological  learning  have  reason  to  rejoice,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  other  New  School  seminaries,  Auburn  and  Lane,  will  take  warning 
from  the  avowed  purpose  to  bring  them  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Assembly  and  withdraw  from  the  agreements  of  1870,  1871.  The 
"  direct  control "  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  such  as  the  Assembly  now  is 
would  be  far  more  mischievous  and  intolerable  than  the  Old  School  semi- 
naries found  it  before  1870. 

Before  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Detroit  (May  21, 1891)  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  of  which  Professor  Briggs  is  a  member,  had 
already  taken  up  his  inaugural  address.  On  April  13,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch,  the  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration, with  instructions  to  report  at  the  meeting  in  May  what  action, 
if  any,  be  appropriate  in  relation  thereto.  On  May  11  the  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Birch  was  chairman,  reported,  recommending  that  the  Pres- 
bytery enter  at  once  upon  the  judicial  investigation  of  the  case.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  P.  Birch,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Larape,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Sample,  D.  D.,  and  Ruling  Elders  John  J.  Stevenson  and  John  J.  Mc- 
Cook  was  appointed  "  to  arrange  and  prepare  the  necessary  proceedings 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs."  This  committee,  though  not  ex- 
pressly so  described  in  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  appointed, 
acted  as  a  committee  of  prosecution  under  Section  11  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  were  recognized  as  such  by  the  Presbytery  and  subse- 
quently by  the  General  Assembly.  This  case  was  therefore  actually 
pending  when  the  Assembly  met,  and  the  virtual  prejudgment  of  it  by 
the  veto  of  Professor  Briggs's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  The- 
ology on  the  ground  of  his  inaugural  address  was  an  injustice  which 
neither  the  careful  wording  of  the  veto  nor  President  Patton's  ingenious 
special  pleading  could  disguise. 

On  October  5,  1891 ,  the  committee  brought  in  the  original  charges.1 
They  began  with  a  preamble  designed  to  prejudice  the  case  against  the 
defendant,  in  which  they  said  that  they  had  not  attempted  to  include  in 
the  charges  all  the  doctrinal  errors  they  found  in  the  address,  such  as 
Dr.  Briggs's  teachings  respecting  miracles,  the  original  condition  of  man, 
the  nature  of  sin,  race  redemption,  and  his  scheme  of  Biblical  Theology 
in  general ;  but  "  to  avoid  an  undue  extension  of  the  trial  and  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  that  might  follow  an  attempt  to  compass  all  the  errors 
1  Printed  in  this  Review,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  529-542  (November,  1891). 
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contained  in  said  address  "  they  had  restricted  themselves  to  a  few  fun- 
damental points. 

Professor  Briggs  had  undoubtedly  given  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
those  who  had  long  regarded  his  teaching  as  unsound.  The  character 
and  limits  of  the  address  precluded  the  fuller  elucidation  of  his  opinions 
and  the  careful  qualification  of  his  statements.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  introduction,  on  the  Sources  of  Divine  Authority  and  the  Barriers  of 
Divine  Authority  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  he  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  positive  side  of  his  theme,  the  Theology  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  charge  of  erroneous  teaching  about  the  Bible  is  based 
exclusively  on  passages  in  this  introduction.  Moreover,  Professor  Briggs 
had  himself  formulated  in  the  sharpest  way  the  points  in  which  he  was 
consciously  at  variance  with  a  large  part  of  the  church,  and  emphasized 
the  antagonism  between  his  views  and  the  current  doctrine  of  Scripture 
and  the  accepted  traditions  about  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  charges  which  the  committee  brought  in  —  apart  from  the  railing 
accusation  of  their  preamble,  which  they  did  not  offer  to  prove  —  were 
two  in  number ;  one  covering  Professor  Briggs's  utterances  about  the 
Bible,  the  other  his  opinions  concerning  the  progressive  sanctification  of 
believers  after  death.  They  were  so  unskillf ally  drawn  that  those  most 
conversant  with  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  church  courts  predicted 
that  Professor  Briggs  would  have  no  trouble  in  driving  a  horse  and  cart 
through  them.  Several  of  the  specifications  under  the  first  charge,  for 
example,  were  in  reality  fresh  charges,  and  so  in  conflict  with  the  rule  of 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  chapter  iii. ;  others  were  irrelevant,  and  if  proved 
would  not  sustain  the  charge. 

Before  the  charges  were  reported  to  the  Presbytery,  Professor  Briggs, 
by  his  answers  to  a  series  of  categorical  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
Directors  of  Union  Seminary,  had  repudiated  the  most  serious  of  the 
errors  attributed  to  him,  and  reaffirmed  his  acceptance  of  the  statements 
of  the  Westminster  symbols  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  In  view  of 
these  declarations  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
charges  were  brought  in  (October  5,  1891)  to  arrest  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  case. 
This  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  sixty,  and  Professor 
Briggs  was  accordingly  cited  to  appear  on  the  4th  of  November. 

On  November  4,  1891,  Professor  Briggs  filed  his  objections  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  charges  in  form  and  legal  effect,1  in  which  he  showed 
very  conclusively  that,  tested  by  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline and  the  long-established  principles  of  church  law,  the  charges 
were  fatally  defective.2  After  hearing  this  argument,  the  Presbytery,  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  ninety-four  to  thirty-nine  —  seventy-one  ministers 

1  Reprinted  in  this  Review,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  623-639  (December,  1891). 

*  How  convincing  this  demonstration  was  appears  most  evidently  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  committee  had  the  opportunity  to  try  agaiu  they  completely 
recast  their  charges  in  the  light  of  Professor  Briggs's  criticisms. 
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and  twenty-three  elders  voting  in  the  affirmative,  twenty-seven  ministers 
and  twelve  elders  in  the  negative  —  dismissed  the  ca%e.1 

It  was  the  right  of  any  persons  subject  and  submitting  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York  by  complaint  against  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  dismiss- 
ing the  case,  and  such  a  complaint  was  entered  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.  D.,  and  thirty-three  others.  It  was  also  the  right  of  Dr. 
Birch  and  his  associates  to  prepare  new  charges  and  appear  with  them 
in  Presbytery  as  individual  prosecutors.  They  preferred,  however,  to 
carry  the  case  up  immediately  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  a  singu- 
lar series  of  accidents  they  were  enabled  to  do  so.  Under  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  a  prosecution  may  be  initiated  either  by  an  individual  or  by  a 
judicatory.  In  the  latter  case  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  prosecutor  and  an  original  party,  and  is  repre- 
sented before  the  judicatory  by  a  committee  appointed  by  it  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  in  all  its  stages  in  whatever  judicatory  until  the  final  issue 
is  -reached.  The  status  and  duties  of  this  committee  in  the  judicatory 
which  appoints  it  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  judge  advocate,  and  the 
whole  procedure  has  more  resemblance  to  that  of  courts  martial  than 
to  our  common  civil  courts.  The  committee  of  prosecution  in  the  case 
of  Professor  Briggs  maintained  that  under  the  sections  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  above  referred  to  they,  representing  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  an  original  party,  and  this  claim  was  recognized  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  on  November  4, 1891,  and,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling,  was  sustained  by  the  Presbytery  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four 
to  fifty-seven.  As  an  original  party,  the  committee  of  prosecution 
claimed  the  right,  under  Section  94  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  (which 
eonfera  that  right  on  original  parties,  and  on  them  only),  to  appeal  to  a 
superior  judicatory,  and  did  so  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  procedure  in  cases  initiated  by  a  judicatory  was  introduced  in  the 

1  The  form  of  the  action  is  as  follows  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  having  listened  to  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D., 
in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
against  him,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  charges  and  specifications  in  form  and 
legal  effect,  and  without  approving  of  the  positions  stated  in  his  inaugural 
address,  at  the  same  time  desiring  earnestly  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  church, 
and  in  view  of  the  declarations  made  by  Dr.  Briggs  touching  his  loyalty  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  of  his  disclaimers  of 
interpretations  put  by  some  on  his  words,  deems  it  best  to  dismiss  the  case,  and 
hereby  does  so  dismiss  it."  This  resolution  was  evidently  framed  to  unite  in 
the  majority  all  who  were  for  any  reason  averse  to  a  heresy  trial,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  nothing  need  be  said  about  it ;  but  considered  as  the  action 
of  a  court,  it  was  a  bad  piece  of  work.  It  gave  reasons  for  dismissing  the 
ease  which  were  irrelevant  and  invalid  ;  and,  what  was  more  serious,  it  did  not 
base  the  dismissal  at  all  on  the  legal  ground  that  the  charges  and  specifications 
were  insufficient,  but  left  that  question  undetermined.  This  gave  the  prose- 
eating  committee  a  handle  of  which  they  made  effective  use  in  their  appeal. 
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new  Book  of  Discipline  adopted  in  1884-85,  and  no  cases  had  arisen 
under  it  in  which  the*  relation  of  a  committee  of  prosecution  to  the  body 
creating  it  were  defined.  The  members  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  new  rules  are  themselves  disagreed  about  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  sections  in  question.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  intended 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  a  Presbytery  to  conduct  a  case  before  it 
should  be  independent  of  the  Presbytery,  so  that  the  latter  has  no  further 
control  over  it  and  cannot  discharge  it  even  if  the  case  in  which  it  was 
appointed  is  dismissed.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
authors  of  the  Book  meant  to  give  to  such  a  committee  of  prosecution 
the  right  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  court  which  created  it. 
Such  an  appeal  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  any  analogy  in  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  law. 

Against  this  very  questionable  construction  of  the  law,  given  off-hand 
by  the  Moderator  and  sustained  by  a  narrow  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
in  a  vote  taken  without  debate  as  upon  a  point  of  order,  a  complaint  was 
carried  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  by  Professor  Francis  Brown,  D.  D., 
and  others.  Before  the  Synod  met,  however  (October  18,  1892),  the 
General  Assembly,  by  entertaining  the  appeal  of  the  committee  of  pros* 
ecation,  had  virtually  decided  the  question,  and  the  Synod  took  no  action 
upon  the  complaint. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Portland,  Oregon,  May  19, 1892.  Before 
it  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Birch  and  his  associates  was  laid.  The  grounds  of 
appeal  were  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  (nine  speci- 
fications) ;  receiving  improper  testimony  (two  specifications)  ;  declining 
to  receive  important  testimony ;  hastening  to  a  decision  before  the  testi- 
mony was  fully  taken  (two  specifications)  ;  manifestation  of  prejudice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  case  (four  specifications)  ;  mistake  or  injustice  in  the 
decision  (seven  specifications).1 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
Chairman,  decided  in  limine  that  the  committee  of  prosecution  repre- 
senting the  original  party,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  had  a  right  to  take  the  appeal,  and  that  all  the  necessary 
steps  had  been  taken;  and  recommended  that  the  Assembly  entertain 
the  appeal.  This  the  Assembly  was  not  bound  to  do.  In  the  usual 
course  the  appellants  should  have  taken  their  appeal  from  the  Presby- 
tery to  the  next  superior  judicatory,  the  Synod  of  New  York ;  and  the 
Assembly  might  have  referred  the  case  to  the  Synod,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Chavis  against  the  Presbytery  of  Atlantic  in  1884  (Digest,  741). 
The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  however,  ruled  that  this  could  uot  be 
done  ;  2  and  that  if  the  Assembly  did  not  entertain  the  appeal  the  case 

1  These  are  the  grounds  of  appeal  specified  in  Section  95  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline; and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  are  all  the  grounds  there  specified. 

*  He  afterwards,  in  the  act  of  taking  a  vote,  corrected  his  mistake  ;  but  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  undo  its  effect. 
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ended  there.  The  Assembly,  then,  notwithstanding  the  able  argument 
of  Professor  Briggs,  decided  to  entertain  the  appeal. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  course  of  discussion  on  this  question  that 
there  was  much  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  As- 
sembly about  the  effect  of  entertaining  the  appeal,  many  of  diem  think- 
ing that  if  the  appeal  were  entertained  the  Assembly  would  proceed 
itself  to  try  Professor  Briggs;  and  this  confusion  about  so  simple  a 
matter  is  convincing  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  unfitness  of  such 
a  body  of  over  five  hundred  members  to  decide  nice  questions  of  law. 

The  question  before  the  Assembly  was  now,  Shall  the  appeal  be  sus- 
tained ?  Professor  Briggs  defended  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  against 
the  allegations  of  error  in  its  disposition  of  the  case ;  but  the  Assembly 
sustained  all  the  specifications  of  error  set  forth  in  the  appeal.  The  final 
vote  stood,  to  sustain  the  appeal,  307  ;  to  sustain  in  part  (which  had  the 
same  effect),  124;  not  to  sustain,  87.  The  case  was  accordingly  re- 
manded to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  for  a  new  trial.1 

On  November  9, 1892,  the  committee  of  prosecution  brought  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  their  amended  charges  and  specifications.  In 
form  they  are  very  much  superior  to  the  original  charges.  Instead  of  two 
charges  they  now  brought  in  eight,  six  of  them  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  original  first  charge,  Professor  Briggs's  utterances  about  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  remaining  two  with  his  theories  of  the  "  Middle  State, "  the 
subject  of  the  old  second  charge.9 

In  his  response  to  the  amended  charges,  November  28, 1892,  Professor 
Briggs  objected  to  the  radical  changes  which  the  prosecution  had  made 
in  the  evidence  offered  and  in  the  nature  of  the  charges  themselves. 
They  were  restricted  by  the  Book  of  Discipline  (5  22)  and  by  the 
order  of  the  Assembly  to  amendments  which  did  not  change  the  general 
nature  of  the  specifications  or  charges.     In  total  disregard  of  this  rule 

1  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  :  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  vs.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.  Appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  dismissing  the  ease. 

"  The  General  Assembly  having,  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1892,  duly  Sus- 
tained all  the  specifications  of  error  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  appeal  and 
specifications  in  this  case, 

"  It  is  now,  May  30, 1892,  ordered  that  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  entered  November  4, 1891,  dismissing  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  against  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D., 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reversed.  And  the  case  is  remanded  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York  for  a  new  trial,  with  directions  to  the  said  Presbytery  to 
proceed  to  pass  upon  and  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  charges  and  specifi- 
cations in  form  and  legal  effect,  and  to  permit  the  Prosecuting  Committee  to 
amend  the  specifications  of  charges,  not  changing  the  general  nature  of  the 
same,  if,  in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  it  be  necessary  to  amend,  so  that  the 
case  may  be  brought  to  issue  and  tried  on  the  merits  thereof  as  speedily  as 
may  be  practicable." 

*  The  amended  charges  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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the  committee  had  not  only  reconstructed  their  former  indictment,  but 
introduced  two  entirely  new  charges.  One  of  these  (Charge  IV.)  al- 
leges that  Dr.  Briggs's  views  of  prophecy  contravene  the  doctrines  of  the 
truth,  omniscience,  and  unchangeableness  of  God;  the  other  (Charge 
VII.)  imputes  to  him  inferences  from  his  address  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  many  who  die  in  their  sins,  which  he  had  explicitly  and  publicly 
repudiated.  These  two  charges  the  Presbytery  properly  ordered  to  be 
struck  out.  On  another  preliminary  point  of  some  importance  Professor 
Briggs  was  sustained  by  the  Presbytery,  namely,  that  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church  are  to  be  employed 
to  prove  that  the  doctrines  which  he  is  charged  with  contravening  are 
essential  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  the  standards,  and  may  not  be  used 
directly  to  convict  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Briggs  of  error ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  these  proofs  belong  under  the  charges,  not  under  the 
specifications,  where  the  committee  had  put  them.  With  these  amend- 
ments, the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  trial  on  the  six  remaining  charges. 
The  evidence  introduced  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  all  documentary, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  read ;  the  interest  centred  in  the  argu- 
ments. 

The  case  was  opened  for  the  prosecution  by  Dr.  Birch,  the  chair* 
man  of  the  committee.  He  was  followed  by  Colonel  McCook,  the  real 
leader  of  the  prosecution,  who  made  by  far  the  ablest  argument  on  that 
side.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  he  is  not  only  an  experienced  pleader, 
but  a  man  of  altogether  different  intellectual  calibre  from  his  clerical 
associates,  —  the  surprising  thing  is  that  he  should  be  so  much  more  of 
a  theologian  than  they.  We  shall  hardly  go  amiss  in  inferring  that  he 
had  in  these  matters  the  assistance  of  expert  counsel  of  a  much  higher 
order  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  committee.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what 
Professor  Briggs  means  by  his  allusions  to  "  the  theologian  who  speaks 
'  in  Colonel  McCook."  The  boldest  stroke  in  Professor  Briggs's  defense 
was  his  application  of  the  higher  criticism  to  Colonel  McCook's  speech. 
He  showed  that  arguments  originally  designed  to  sustain  Charges  IV. 
and  VII.  had,  after  those  charges  were  struck  out  by  the  Presbytery, 
been  interpolated  under  Charges  III.  and  VIII.,  to  which  they  are  not 
strictly  relevant ;  the  translocation  resulting  in  just  such  interruptions  of 
continuity,  disturbances  of  order,  abrupt  transitions,  imperfect  joints,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  work  of  the  "redactor."  A  paragraph 
on  page  28,  for  example,  begins  with  the  words,  "  Here  once  more," 
etc.,  while  the  antecedents  of  its  "  once  more  "  now  stand  on  page  32  ! 
Colonel  McCook  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  explode  the  methods  of  the 
higher  criticism,  if  Professor  Briggs  missed  it  by  a  hair's  breadth  in  this 
dissection.  That  he  made  no  reply  may  be  taken  as  a  verification  of 
the  analysis. 

Professor  Briggs's  defense x  is  strong  and  manly.     We  feel  through- 

1  The  Defence  of  Professor  Briggs  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.    New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1892. 
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oat  that  he  is  contending  for  interests  far  larger  than  those  immediately 
at  stake  in  the  trial.  The  issue  is  not  whether  he  shall  he  acquitted  or 
convicted ;  it  is  whether  there  is  room  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  spirit  of  a  science 
which  seeks  only  the  truth,  and  follows  the  truth  fearlessly  whithersoever 
it  leads.  He  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  ;  he  sees  also  its 
ludicrous  side,  "  that  Biblical  scholars  are  defending  the  translations  of 
which  they  have  no  need,  and  experts  in  textual  criticism  are  acknow- 
ledging that  they  find  no  inerrant  manuscripts ;  the  higher  critics  are 
searching  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  through  and  through  to 
learn  the  exact  truth  and  facts  about  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Bible;  while  men  who  can  hardly  spell  out  their  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Bibles,  who  are  as  innocent  of  textual  criticism  as  a  child  unborn,  and 
who  show  by  their  speech  and  writing  that  they  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  words  *  higher  criticism,'  —  that  such  men  are  prating  about  the 
infallibility  of  the  original  autographs  and  the  inviolability  of  traditional 
theories."  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
in  other  churches,  who,  to  apply  a  saying  of  Bagehot's,  are  willing  to 
pay  the  Bible  any  tribute  except  that  of  studying  it. 

Before  taking  up  the  charges,  Professor  Briggs  discusses  briefly  but 
lucidly  the  question  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
relation  of  the  symbols  to  the  Scriptures,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  "  in  the  formula  of  subscription,  and  the  rights  of  minis- 
ters under  the  Constitution  of  the  church,  —  subjects  about  which  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  church  and  the  public. 

The  first  two  charges  have  to  do  with  the  sources  of  divine  authority. 
Professor  Briggs  had  said :  "  There  are  historically  three  great  fountains 
of  divine  authority,  —  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason  "  ("  Inaugu- 
ral Address,"  ed.  2,  p.  24).  What  he  meant  by  this,  and  what  he  did  not 
mean,  he  explained  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Address," 
and  at  greater  length  in  "  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason  "  (New 
York,  1892),  Lectures  1-3.  He  had  here  affirmed  with  all  necessary 
explicitness  and  emphasis  that  he  held  "  to  the  Protestant  position  as  to 
their  relative  place  and  value,  namely,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice."  But  the  prosecution  have  their  own  logic. 
A  divine  authority,  they  say,  must  be  an  infallible  authority ;  an  infallible 
authority  must  be  an  infallible  rule :  therefore,  if  reason  and  the  church 
are  fountains  of  divine  authority,  the  Bible  cannot  be  the  only  infallible 
rule  ;  and  they  attempt  to  hold  Professor  Briggs  responsible  for  the  out- 
come of  this  series  of  assertions  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  inference  from 
his  language  !  The  real  offense,  however,  was  not  so  much  what  Profes- 
sor Briggs  said  about  the  reason  and  the  church  in  the  abstract,  as  the 
fact  that  he  adduced  Martineau  and  Newman  as  representative  Christians 
who  had  found  the  divine  authority  in  which  the  soul  can  rest,  not  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  one  in  the  reason,  the  other  in  the  church ;  and  that  he 
set  these  men  over  against  Spurgeon,  as  "  an  average  modern  Evangeli- 
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eal  who  .  •  .  assails  the  Church  and  the  Reason  in  the  interest  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,"  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Christian  world  would  not  assign  to  him  a  higher  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  than  to  them.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  part  these  names 
play  in  the  arguments  of  the  prosecution  we  might  think  that  Professor 
Briggs  was  on  trial  for  an  illustration  ! x 

The  third  charge  was  that  Professor  Briggs  taught  "  that  errors  may 
have  existed  in  the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as  it  came  from 
its  authors."  The  original  form  of  this  charge  was:  "Dr.  Briggs 
makes  statements  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  full  inspiration  of  those  Scrip- 
tures as  the  Word  of  God  written."  This  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
charge  is  to  be  traced  to  a  deliverance  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
which  from  every  point  of  view  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  its  nearest  paral- 
lel is,  beyond  doubt,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  which  divided 
the  church.9  In  this  the  Assembly  declares,  "  Our  church  holds  that  the 
inspired  Word,  as  it  came  from  God,  is  without  error."  Professor 
Briggs  was  accordingly  put  upon  trial  for  contradicting  the  dogma  of 
"  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  autographs,"  —  to  use  the  jargon  which  has 
come  into  vogue  with  the  dogma. 

Professor  Briggs  rightly  says  that  the  deliverance  was  unconstitutional, 
for  the  General  Assembly  has  no  power  to  make  or  define  dogma  by 
deliverance  ;  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  flagrant  injustice 
to  prejudice  in  this  way  a  case  which  it  had  just  remanded  for  trial  in 
the  Presbytery.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  distinction  set 
up  between  the  original  text  as  it  came  from  its  authors  and  the  Hebrew 

1  In  the  original  presentment  they  actually  injected  a  series  of  charges 
against  Martineau  in  one  of  their  specifications  ;  in  the  new  trial  they  trans- 
ferred this  matter  to  their  speeches. 

8  This  deliverance,  which  was  adopted  in  response  to  an  overture  referring 
directly  to  Professor  Briggs's  address,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  General  Assembly  would  remind  all  under  its  care  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  inspired  and  infalli- 
ble Word  of  God.  Our  church  holds  that  the  inspired  Word,  as  it  came  from 
God,  is  without  error.  The  assertion  of  the  contrary  cannot  but  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  sacred  Books.  All  who  enter  office  in  our  church 
solemnly  profess  to  receive  them  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. If  they  change  their  belief  on  this  point,  Christian  honor  demands  that 
they  should  withdraw  from  our  ministry.  They  have  no  right  to  use  the  pul- 
pit or  the  chair  of  the  professor  for  the  dissemination  of  their  errors  until 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  slow  process  of  discipline.  But  if  any  do  so  act, 
their  Presbyteries  should  speedily  interpose,  and  deal  with  them  for  violation 
of  their  ordination  vows.  The  vow  taken  at  the  beginning  is  obligatory  until 
the  party  taking  it  is  honorably  and  properly  released.  The  General  Assem- 
bly enjoins  upon  all  ministers,  elders,  and  Presbyteries,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
duty  here  imposed." 
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and  Greek  texts  which  we  have  in  our  hands  is  not  only  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Bible  itself  and  the  Westminster  Standards,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  which  is  that  "^he  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  being  immediately  inspired 
by  God,  and  by  his  singular  care  and  providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages, 
are  therefore  authentical,"  so  that  when  the  Assembly  declares  that  "  our 
church  holds  that  the  inspired  Word  as  it  came  from  God  is  without 
error,"  if  they  mean  to  ascribe  to  the  original  manuscripts  a  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  Bible  we  have,  they  say  what  is  not  true 
now  and  never  has  been  true  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  might  have  added  that  this  distinction  between  "  autographs  "  which 
were  free  from  all  error  and  copies  in  which  many  errors  exist  was  in- 
vented by  the  father  of  modern  Old  Testament  criticism,  Richard  Simon, 
as  one  of  the  premises  of  his  criticism,  and  that  it  was  fiercely  assailed 
by  orthodox  Protestant  divines  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  peculiarly  dangerous  attempt  on  the  part  of  "  the  tools  of  the 
Papacy  "  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  pedigree 
of  dogmas  is  always  interesting ;  the  heretic  is  seldom  many  degrees  back. 
The  prosecutors  themselves  were  unable  to  find  anything  about  the 
new  dogma  in  the  Standards ;  they  could  produce  nothing  more  relevant 
to  it  than  the  statements  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God 
written,  immediately  inspired,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  all  of 
which  Professor  Briggs  could  ex  animo  accept 

The  next  two  charges  bear  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  Isaiah.  Professor  Briggs  said  in  his  address :  "  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  certain  result  of  the  science  of  the  Higher  Criticism  that  Moses  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch,"  and  "  Isaiah  did  not  write  half  of  the  book 
that  bears  his  name."  As  the  Standards  contain  not  a  syllable  about 
the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  —  the  Westminster  divines  were 
much  too  good  Protestants  to  make  canonicity  or  inspiration  depend  on 
authenticity,  —  the  prosecution  were  here  also  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
wherein  Professor  Briggs's  offense  consisted.  Last  year  they  said  that  his 
critical  opinions  were  in  conflict  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chapter  i., 
§§  8,  9 ;  this  year  they  drop  section  8,  and,  putting  together  clauses  from 
chapter  L,  §§  5, 9,  charge  that  his  teachings  are  contrary  to  the  "  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Standards  ;  .  . .  that  the  Holy  Scripture  evidences  itself  to 
be  the  Word  of  God  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,1  and  that  the  infallible 
rule  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself."  Professor 
Briggs's  teaching  is  also  contrary,  it  is  charged,  to  direct  statements  of 

1  This  "  essential  doctrine  "  is  discovered  by  the  prosecution  in  a  single 
clause  taken  out  of  a  paragraph  which  teaches  that,  although  the  internal  evi- 
dences abundantly  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  our  conviction 
of  their  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  rests,  not  upon  this  evidence,  but 
upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word,  in 
oar  hearts,  —  a  doctrine  for  which  Professor  Briggs  has  stoutly  contended 
against  the  departoBes  of  some  modern  schools  of  theology. 
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Holy  Scripture.1  The  prosecution  thus  challenged  Professor  Briggs  on  his 
own  ground,  and,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  were  badly  worsted.  Brush- 
ing aside  their  little  collection  of  texts,  most  of  which  are  palpably  irrel- 
evant, he  boldly  undertook  to  prove  from  the  Bible  itself  the  truth  of 
the  incriminated  assertions.  He  put  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  a  pamphlet,  "  Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ?  or,  The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,"  which  is  a  clear  and  cogent  exhibition  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  criticism.  In  his  defense  itself  he  set  forth 
in  a  similar  manner,  though  less  exhaustively,  the  proofs  that  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  are  in  the  main  the  work  of 
an  unknown  prophet  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
The  committee  were  evidently  afraid  of  this  aggressive  defense,  to  which 
they  were  unable  to  reply ;  and  Colonel  McCook  attempted  beforehand 
to  destroy  its  effect.  He  said  in  substance,  that  the  prosecution  was  not 
called  on  to  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  the  whole 
book  which  is  called  by  his  name,  or  even  to  refute  Professor  Briggs's 
argument  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Bible  (that  is,  certain  verses  in  the 
Bible)  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  affirm  the  authenticity  of  these  books, 
those  who  hold  other  views  have  no  right  in  the  church.  We  do  not  wish 
to  misjudge  Colonel  McCook,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  comes  perilously 
near  to  saying  that  in  a  trial  for  heresy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  true ;  the  only  question  is,  What  is  authori- 
tatively declared  and  prescribed  ?  Professor  Briggs,  however,  was  not 
content  with  the  legal  defense  that  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  affirm 
nothing  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  that  bars 
the  right  of  criticism ;  his  real  defense  is  the  proof  that  what  he  had 
said  about  the  authorship  of  those  books  is  true.  He  must  have  been 
well  aware  that  such  a  defense  was  in  the  eyes  of  many  an  aggravation 
of  his  offending  —  perhaps  on  the  old  law  maxim,  the  greater  the  truth 
the  greater  the  libel ;  but  his  honest  and  courageous  course  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result,  and  gave  to  his  acquittal  a  significance  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  had. 

The  last  charge  deals  with  Professor  Briggs's  peculiar  views  about  the 
"  Middle  State/'  especially  with  the  progressive  sanctification  of  believ- 
ers after  death.  Professor  Briggs  had  so  emphasized  the  magnitude  and 
significance  of  this  departure  from  the  current  theology  that  his  oppo- 
nents may  perhaps  be  excused  for  thinking  that  it  must  be  something  very 
serious  —  all  the  more  that  they  could  not  very  well  understand  what  it 
was.  Some  detected  in  it  "  second  probation,"  to  some  it  seemed  a  new 
and  more  undesirable  kind  of  purgatory.  There  is  undeniably  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Standards  that  at  death 

1  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  their  references.  On  the  Pentateuch, 
Ex.  xxiv.  4  ;  Num.  xxxii.  2  ;  Deut.  v.  31 ;  xxxi.  9 ;  Josh.  i.  7, 8  ;  1  Kings  ii.  3  ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  49  ;  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  vi.  18  ;  Neh.  i.  7  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44 ;  John  v. 
45-47  ;  Acts  vii.  38  ;  xv.  21.  On  Isaiah,  Matt.  iv.  14, 15 ;  xii.  17,  18  ;  Luke 
iii.  4  ;  Acts  xxviii.  25,  26  ;  John  xii.  38,  41 ;  Rom.  x.  16,  20. 
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believers  are  made  perfect  in  holiness  and  do  immediately  pass  into 
glory,  and  Professor  Briggs's  teachings.  These  paragraphs  in  the  Stand- 
ards were  framed  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
not  to  teach  any  special  type  of  eschatology ;  and  as  Professor  Briggs 
distinctly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  it  would  seem  difficult  under 
these  sections  to  convict  him  of  essential  error. 

After  Professor  Briggs  had  made  his  defense  (December  13, 14,  15, 
and  19,  1892),  Dr.  Lampe  closed  for  the  prosecution.  His  argument 
is  labored  and  heavy,  and,  if  learning  might  be  inferred  from  the  multi- 
tude of  quotations,  very  learned.  The  learning  proves  on  closer  inspec- 
tion to  be  largely  cram,  and  not  very  intelligent  cram  at  that  He  made 
no  serious  reply  to  Professor  Briggs's  argument  on  critical  questions ;  but, 
contrary  to  a  distinct  understanding,  he  went  outside  and  introduced  new 
matters.  Professor  Briggs  was  therefore  permitted  to  answer  him  on 
these  points. 

The  end  of  this  long  trial  was  reached  on  December  29  and  30,  when 
the  Presbytery  acquitted  Professor  Briggs  on  every  charge  by  majorities 
ranging  from  seven  to  twenty.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  narrowest  ma- 
jority was  on  the  third  charge,  the  possibility  that  errors  may  have 
existed  in  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures,  while  it  was  largest  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  charges,  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  It  appears  from  this  that  there  were  a  good  many  in 
the  Presbytery,  as  there  are  in  the  Church  at  large,  who  are  willing  to 
give  criticism  a  free  field  in  the  Bible,  if  only  the  critics  will  leave  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  untouched,  or  rather,  if  they  will  accept  the  com- 
promise doctrine  of  long-lost  errorless  manuscripts.  The  concession  is 
evidently  much  more  significant  than  the  reservation.  An  analysis  of 
the  vote,  such  as  is  given  in  the  "  New  York  Evangelist "  for  December  5, 
is  also  very  instructive.  It  shows  that  the  real  preponderance  in  Profes- 
sor Briggs's  favor  was  overwhelmingly  greater  than  the  bare  figures 
show.  For  example,  of  the  pastors  in  the  Presbytery,  thirty- three, 
representing  churches  having  over  eleven  thousand  members,  voted 
throughout  for  acquittal ;  eleven,  representing  thirteen  hundred  members, 
for  conviction ;  while  of  thirty-one  ministers  who  voted  throughout  for 
conviction,  fourteen  were  without  charge  or  retired. 

The  committee  of  prosecution  have  given  notice  that  they  will  appeal 
again  directly  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets  in  Washington  in 
May.  Whether  the  Assembly  will  again  entertain  the  appeal  is  more 
doubtful.  If  it  should  do  so,  it  may  either  try  the  appeal  itself  or  by  a 
commission,  whose  decision,  however,  upon  matters  of  doctrine  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Assembly.  Or  the  Assembly  may  refer  the 
ease  to  the  Synod  where  it  naturally  belongs ;  in  which  case  it  would  no 
doubt  come  before  the  Assembly  in  1894  on  appeal  from  the  Synod. 
Evidently  the  end  is  not  yet 
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THE  AMENDED  CHARGES  AGAINST  PROFESSOR  BRIGG& 

GHABGB    I. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  the 
Reason  is  a  fountain  of  divine  authority  which  may  and  does  savingly  en- 
lighten men,  even  such  men  as  reject  the  Scriptures  as  the  authoritative 
proclamation  of  the  will  of  God  and  reject  also  the  way  of  salvation 
through  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  as  revealed  therein  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  of 
the  Standards  of  the  said  Church,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  most  neces- 
sary, and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

(Specification  1,  see  "  Address,"  page  24,  lines  7-10  and  31-33 ;  page 
27,  lines  9-21 :  Appendix,  pages  88,  89.  Specification  2,  see  page  28, 
lines  1-22.) 

CHABOS    II. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  the  Church 
is  a  fountain  of  divine  authority  which,  apart  from  the  Holy  Scripture, 
may  and  does  savingly  enlighten  men ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Standards  of  the  said  Church, 
that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  most  necessary,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

(Specification  1,  see  "  Address,"  page  24,  lines  7-10  and  31-33  ;  page 
25,  lines  1-14  inclusive.     Specification  2,  see  page  28,  lines  1-22.) 

ohabob  in. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that 
errors  may  have  existed  in  the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
it  came  from  its  authors,  which  is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine- 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  Standards  of  the  said  Church, 
that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God  written,  immediately  in- 
spired, and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address,"  page  35,  line  4-page  36,  line  8.) 

CHABGE   IV. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  .States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  many  of 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  have  been  reversed  by  history,  and  that 
the  great  body  of  Messianic  prediction  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  ful- 
filled, which  is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  the  Standards  of  the  said  Church  that  God  is  true,  omniscient  and  un- 
changeable. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address,"  page  38,  lines  20-30.  —  This  charge 
was  struck  out  by  the  Presbytery.) 
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GKABOB  V. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Bey.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  Moses  is  not 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  contrary  to  direct  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Standards  of  the  said 
Church,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  evidences  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  and  that  the  infallible  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address/'  page  33,  lines  6-3.) 


CHAKOE  YL 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching'  that  Isaiah  is 
not  the  author  of  half  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  which  is  contrary 
to  direct  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Standards  of  the  said  Church,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  evidences  itself 
to  be  the  Word  of  God  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  and  that  the  infalli- 
ble rule  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address,"  page  33,  lines  24,  25.) 

ohabob  vn. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Bey.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  the  processes 
of  redemption  extend  to  the  world  to  come  in  the  case  of  many  who  die 
in  sin ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Standards  of  the  said  Church,  that  the  processes  of  redemption  are 
limited  to  this  world. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address,"  page  50,  last  three  lines  ;  page  53,  line  3 
from  below -page  54,  line  2;  page  55,  line  21  -  page  56,  line  8:  Ap- 
pendix, page  104,  lines  13-21.  —  This  charge  was  struck  out  by  the 
Presbytery.) 

CHARGE    vm. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  being  a  Minister  of  the  said  Church  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  teaching  that  sanctifica- 
tion  is  not  complete  at  death,  which  is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Standards  of  the  said  Church,  that  the  souls 
of  believers  are  at  their  death  at  once  made  perfect  in  holiness. 

(Specification,  see  "  Address,"  page  53,  line  3  from  below  -  page  55, 
fine  2 :  Appendix,  page  107,  line  19  -  page  108,  line  17.) 

vol.  xix. — ho.  109.  8 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


The  Sotkriology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  William  Porchek  Du 
Bosk,  M.  A.,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  the  South. 
Pp.  vi,  391.    New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1892. 

This  is  a  fresh,  original,  striking  book.  The  writer,  somewhat  in  the 
vein  of  Bushnell  as  to  style  and  mode  of  incisive  expression,  shows  that 
Christ  is  our  salvation  through  what  He  wrought  out  in  himself,  that  what 
He  became  through  the  struggle,  temptation,  and  conquest  of  his  human 
life  is  his  power  to  save  us  from  sin  and  to  make  us  sons  of  God.  The 
sinlessness  of  Christ  was  not  a  negative  absence  of  fault  but  a  positive 
achievement,  in  which  He  overcame  the  world  and  transformed  the  human 
nature  He  had,  with  its  tendencies  to  sin,  into  a  perfect  human  nature 
free  from  those  tendencies.  The  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  the  stress 
of  his  temptation,  the  fact  of  his  moral  conflicts  are  made  impressively 
vivid.  His  perfected  humanity  was  his  true  divinity.  They  were  not 
two  different  natures  side  by  side,  but  were  identical.  All  this  is  de- 
veloped by  the  author  with  constant  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  church  in 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  God  and  as  a  divine  Redeemer,  who  was  him- 
self made  perfect  in  such  way  as  to  bring  many  sons  unto  perfection. 

Particularly,  salvation  is  natural  good  and  so  deliverance  from  natural 
evil,  moral  good  and  so  moral  freedom,  and  spiritual  good  and  so  actual 
union  with  God.  The  threefold  distinction  is  summed  up  thus  :  "  Self- 
realization  as  it  is  a  realization  of  self  is  natural  good.  As  it  is  a  realiza- 
tion by  self  it  is  moral  good.  But  as  it  is  a  self-realization  in  both 
senses  only  in  God,  out  of  whom  neither  is  possible,  it  is  spiritual  good. 
As  our  good  the  three  are  one.  But  our  one  good  is  God,  righteousness, 
and  life,  which  are  three."  The  corresponding  terms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  reconciliation,  or  union  with  God,  redemption,  or  restoration  to 
freedom,  resurrection,  or  renewal  and  realization  of  the  true  self.  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  salvation  exemplarily,  causally,  and  really,  that  is,  his  own 
sanctification,  redemption,  and  resurrection  become  ours  through  his  ex- 
ample, his  power,  his  indwelling.  These  conceptions  of  Christ  as  our 
reconciliation,  our  redemption,  and  our  resurrection  are  developed  in 
separate  chapters. 

To  indicate  the  view  taken  of  the  human  nature,  the  divine  sonship, 
and  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reproduce  at 
length  the  reasoning  of  the  writer  in  the  chapters  which  bear  those  titles. 
But  in  general  it  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature  gained  in  the  human 
way  of  sacrifice  and  obedience  by  Christ  first  for  himself  and  then  in  us. 
"  We  are  not  to  find  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  anything  outside  of  his  hu- 
manity, but  in  the  divine  perfection  of  his  humanity.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  was  not  a  divinity  and  a  divine  personality  apart  from,  and  prior 
to,  the  humanity,  but  to  us  this  is  revealed  only  in  the  humanity  and  in 
the  divine  perfection  of  the  humanity ;  i.  e.}  in  the  perfect  human  holi- 
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ness,  righteousness  and  life  of  the  man,  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  That  as  man 
He  should  have  possessed  a  non-human  knowledge  and  power  would  have 
made  him  in  those  respects  not  man.  The  Incarnation  is  not  the  Logos 
playing  or  acting  man,  or  acting  through  an  outward  semblance  of  man- 
hood, but  the  Logos  as  man  in  all  the  truth  and  reality  of  manhood." 
The  author  holds  that  the  sin  which  belongs  to  humanity  by  its  nature  or 
inheritance  belonged  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  thus  He  took  sin, 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
occasion  of  sin  in  Him,  since  He,  by  lus  own  personal  holiness,  never 
yielded  to  it ;  He  indeed  overcame  it  so  that  it  ceased  to  be  prompting  to 
sin.  That  which  overcomes  us  and  leads  us  into  actual  sin,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  only  sin,  was  crucified  by  Him  in  his  achievement 
of  a  real  and  positive  holiness.  Thus  He  became  the  power  to  overcome 
the  sin  of  nature  in  humanity  by  first  conquering  it  in  himself.  "  It 
gives  reality  to  the  thought  that  God  has  indeed  descended  to  us  to  raise 
us  up  to  Himself,  to  feel  that  He  has  not  only  taken  our  nature  to  unite  it 
to  his  own,  that  He  has  not  only  entered  into  our  impotency  to  raise  it  up 
to  his  omnipotency,  but  that  He  has  taken  upon  Him  all  that  belongs  to 
our  fallen  nature  and  condition  —  yea,  even  our  sin,  that  He  might  wash 
it  out  in  his  own  blood  and  cleanse  us  from  it  in  his  own  divine  purity 
and  holiness.  .  .  .  That  He  who  knew  no  sin  (i.  e.,  who  personally, 
wliether  as  God  or  man,  was  incapable  of  sinning)  was  made  sin  for  us 
that  we  might  in  Him  (i.  e.,  first  in  his  person  and  secondly  in  ourselves 
in  union  with  his  person)  become  the  righteousness  of  God,  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  He  became  just  what  we  are  in  the  fallen  condition 
of  our  nature  in  order  that  by  his  destruction  of  sin  in  our  nature,  by  his 
crucifixion,  in  his  own  body,  of  the  sinful  in  our  nature,  He  might  be  our 
redemption  from  the  sin  of  our  nature,  and  our  restoration  to  the  free- 
dom and  life  of  God's  own  holiness  and  righteousness." 

The  views  of  the  author  concerning  nature  as  distinguished  from  per- 
sonality determine  his  theories  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  his  sinless- 
ness,  and  of  the  redemption  of  men.  To  many  who  hold  that  nature 
exists  only  in  personality  the  distinction  creates  more  difficulties  than  it 
removes.  The  identification  of  divinity  in  Christ  with  perfect  humanity 
may  seem  to  imperil  the  divinity.  The  importance  attached  to  the  im- 
maculate conception  as  the  essential  condition  of  understanding  the  in- 
carnation will  hardly  be  conceded  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  Epistles 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  that  point.  Yet  the  criticisms  which  might  be 
made  at  various  points  are  incidental.  The  writer  is  possessed  of  a 
great  idea  which  be  develops  with  much  power,  and  which  is  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  Epistles.  Salvation  is  seen 
to  be  a  great  achievement  in  the  life  of  the  human  Christ,  and  a  vital 
process  in  those  who  receive  Him.  Righteousness  is  not  imputed,  but 
imparted.  The  incarnation  is  realized  completely  in  the  reconciliation, 
redemption,  and  renewal  of  men. 

Oeorge  Harris. 
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Christian  Ethics.   By  Newman  Smyth.    Pp.  x,  498.    New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1892. 

With  this  second  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Library  the 
title  "  Christian  Ethics  "  appears  for  the  first  time  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 
on  the  cover  of  an  English  book,  except  in  the  case  of  translations  from 
the  German.  There  have  been  several  excellent  and  even  notable  works 
on  ethics  by  American  authors,  such  as  the  books  of  Hopkins,  Wayland, 
Hickok,  and  Porter.  But  these  have  been  confined  to  the  natural  and 
philosophical  grounds  of  morality,  and  have  not  gone  beyond  the  theistic 
conception  of  God.  During  the  last  few  years  the  science  of  ethics  has 
received  a  great  amount  of  attention  in  England  in  the  advocacy  and 
criticism  of  the  theories  of  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  humanitarianism,  and 
idealism,  but  on  purely  psychological  and  philosophical  lines,  in  the  works 
of  Spencer,  Sidgwick,  Mill,  Martineau,  Green,  and  others.  The  need  of 
a  thorough-going  presentation  of  Christian  ethics  which  has  long  been  felt 
is  now  supplied  in  Dr.  Smyth's  admirable  work  with  that  title. 

He  does  not  follow  the  German  method  in  the  main  lines  of  the  dis- 
cussion, but  adopts  a  method  more  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  German 
theologians  include  certain  topics  or  doctrines  in  ethics  which  we  make  a 
part  of  theology,  such  as  regeneration,  sanctification,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  church,  or  the  total  result  of  Christianity  in  its  personal 
and  social  forms,  the  division  between  theology  and  ethics  becoming 
rather  mechanical.  In  other  respects,  the  dominating  principle  of  Chris- 
tian morality  is  not  developed,  unless  in  Dorner's  "  Christian  Ethics,"  and 
by  him  not  in  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  present 
treatise  works  on  the  lines  of  one  central  principle,  which  is  clearly 
characteristic  of  ethics  as  distinguished  from  theology,  and  also  charac- 
teristic of  Christian  ethics  as  distinguished  from  philosophical  and  evolu- 
tionary ethics.  That  principle  is  the  Christian  Ideal.  Morality  is  the 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  which  is  recognized  as  obligatory.  The  end  to  be 
attained  determines  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  fundamental 
inquiry  in  ethics  pertains  to  the  highest  good.  There  is  no  law  of  abstract 
right  apart  from  the  good,  and  the  good  is  some  ideal  or  end  in  personal 
and  social  character  which  ought  to  be  attained.  This  distinguishing 
principle  of  ethics  when  carried  over  into  Christian  ethics  should  become 
the  Christian  ideal.  What  is  the  end  in  view,  the  highest  good,  the 
ideal  of  character,  according  to  Christianity  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion gives  the  principle  upon  which  Christian  ethics  as  a  science  and 
Christian  morality  as  a  practice  must  be  based.  Theology  and  ethics  deal 
with  the  same  truths  in  part  Theology  must  recognize  the  end  in  view, 
a  new  personality  and  a  new  society  which  are  Christian,  otherwise  in- 
carnation and  redemption  are  meaningless.  But  while  theology  has  to  do 
with  the  revelation  in  Christ  as  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  world,  ethics 
takes  this  knowledge  and  applies  it  to  the  ideal  character  which  is  to  be 
attained. 
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Adopting  the  principle  which  has  been  stated,  Dr.  Smyth  entitles 
the  first  part  of  his  book,  which  unfolds  the  theory  of  the  subject,  the 
Christian  Ideal,  and  proceeds  in  chapters  on  the  Revelation,  the  Con* 
tents,  and  the  Realization  of  the  Christian  Ideal,  the  Forms  in  which  the 
Christian  Ideal  is  to  be  realized,  the  Methods  of  the  Progressive  Realiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Ideal,  and  the  Spheres  in  which  the  Christian  Ideal 
is  to  be  realized.  The  second  part  is  entitled  Christian  Duties,  and  in- 
cludes chapters  on  the  Christian  Conscience,  Duties  towards  Self  as  a 
Moral  End,  Duties  towards  Others  as  Moral  Ends,  the  Social  Problem 
and  Christian  Duties,  Duties  towards  God,  and  the  Christian  Moral 
Motive  Power ;  but  all  the  practical  questions  raised  are  discussed  under 
constant  reference  to  the  Ideal  which  has  been  delineated  in  the  first 
part 

The  Christian  Ideal  is  set  forth  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  kingdom 
constituted  of  persons  in  mutual  relations,  attaining  their  true  worth 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  who  reveals  God.  "  It  is  the  annunciation  of  a 
spiritual  power  in  man  working  for  a  good  which  is  here  and  now  to  be 
realized,  but  which  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  present  en- 
vironment, and  which  has  in  itself  the  potency  and  the  promise  of  higher 
spiritual  life  and  perfection.  As  the  sky  is  to  be  found  at  every  point 
when  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  earth  has  its  exist- 
ence in  the  sky  which  encompasses  it ;  so  when  we  look  to  the  end  of 
any  human  effort,  and  reach  in  our  thought  the  horizons  of  all  earthly 
perfection,  Christian  ethics  beholds  this  good  of  humanity  contained  in  a 
larger  prospect,  and  having  its  place  and  order  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  heaven.  We  belong  to  this  kingdom  of  heaven  as  men 
who  are  immortals.  We  receive  these  present  beginnings  of  character 
and  its  moral  good  as  the  heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritance."  The  ideal  is 
presented  as  consisting  in  a  perfection  like  that  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  love.  It  is  also  presented  as  eternal  life, 
which  signifies  a  personal  good,  the  deliverance  from  moral  evil  and 
death,  a  renewal  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  fullness  and  completeness 
of  personal  relationship,  a  character  which  realizes  holiness,  righteousness, 
benevolence,  and  love,  a  present  reality  and  an  immediate  possession  in 
part,  and  the  conception  of  blessedness  as  its  element  and  atmosphere. 
The  Christian  ideal  is  Jesus  himself  as  He  was  known  on  earth,  and  as  a 
He  has  been  glorified  through  the  Spirit  in  the  adoration  of  his  church.  I 
This  ideal  is  compared  with  others,  as  the  Oriental,  the  ^Esthetic,  the 
Evolutionary,  and  the  Socialistic,  and  is  seen  to  be  superior  in  every  re* 
speet.  The  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  is  though  faith,  the  prin- 
ciple of  reception  and  appropriation.  The  validity  of  faith  and  its  dis- 
tinctive Christian  use  are  treated  at  length,  and  in  a  very  fruitful 
manner.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  is  on  love  as  the  form  in 
which  the  ideal  is  realized.  Love  is  self-affirmation  as  well  as  self- 
impartation.     It  is  self-finding  in  another,  in  which  the  affirmation  or 
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realization  and  the  importation  of  self  are  coincident.  The  method  of 
attaining  the  ideal  is  partly  through  conflict,  which  is  most  suggestively 
shown  to  he  a  method  which  may  always  he  employed  even  apart  from 
sin,  partly  through  cooperation,  and  partly  through  the  possession  and  use 
of  the  material  hy  the  spiritual.  The  Family,  the  State,  and  the  Church 
are  the  spheres  in  which  the  Christian  ideal  is  to  he  realized.  All  these 
work  from  personal  centres  in  relationship.  The  relation  of  State  and 
Church  is  broadly  considered,  and  their  ideal  unity  indicated. 

In  the  second  part  there  are  interesting  discussions  of  many  practical 
questions  in  Christian  morality;  personal  questions  pertaining  to  con- 
science, to  personal  habits  and  enjoyments,  and  to  the  duty  of  self- 
development,  and  social  questions  pertaining  to  justice,  to  truthfulness 
and  permissible  deceit,  to  marriage  and  divorce,  to  political  obligations, 
to  capital  and  labor,  monopolies,  private  ownership,  and  to  the  moral  evil 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  social  problem.  Special  duties  to  God  in 
prayer  and  religious  observances,  in  gratitude  and  penitence,  are  appropri- 
ately treated. 

This  notice  is  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the  book,  and  not  to 
enter  into  discussion  or  criticism  of  the  positions  taken.  The  book  has 
wide  scope  and  a  strong  movement.  The  subjects  are  treated  with 
breadth  and  discrimination.  Indirectly,  faith  is  strengthened,  as  the  per- 
son, work,  and  kingdom  of  Christ  are  seen  to  be  productive  of  symmet- 
rical character  and  righteous  society. 

George  Harris. 

Apologetics  ;  or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated.  By  Alexander  Bal- 
main  Bruce,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp.  xvi,  622.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    1892. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Library, 
following  Professor  Driver's  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  and  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  "  Christian  Ethics."  The  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  was  reached  in  the  preceding  books  is 
maintained  in  the  present  work.  The  topics  fall  into  three  groups : 
Theories  of  the  Universe,  Christian  and  anti-Christian ;  the  Historical 
Preparation  for  Christianity ;  the  Christian  Origins.  In  the  first  part  an 
account  is  given  of  Pantheism,  Deism,  Materialism,  Speculative  Theism, 
Agnosticism,  and  Christian  Theism.  The  various  theories  are  fairly 
stated,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  erroneous  conceptions  are  pointed 
out  with  discrimination,  and  the  theistic  position  strongly  defended.  One 
who  wishes  to  gain  correct  knowledge  of  the  modern  theories  which  try 
to  account  for  the  universe  will  here  find  what  is  needed.  The  chapter 
on  Speculative  Theism  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  other  chapters.  The 
author  means  by  it,  Theism  as  belief  in  a  personal  God  both  tran- 
scendent and  immanent,  but  a  belief  gained  without  the  Christian  revela- 
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tion,  on  grounds  of  reason.  He  chooses  as  representatives  Theodore 
Parker,  W.  R.  Greg  and  Frances  P.  Cohhe,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
their  theism  is  sometimes  pantheism  and  sometimes  deism.  The  im- 
pression left  is  that  belief  in  a  personal  God  cannot  he  reached  hy  the  un- 
aided reason.  This  is  too  great  a  concession  to  the  agnostics  and  material- 
ists, whom  the  author  attempts  to  confute.  It  also  ignores  many  weighty 
names  which  have  established  a  consistent  theism  on  the  laws  of  nature 
and  on  the  reason  and  history  of  man. 

The  most  interesting  and  just  at  present  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  the  second  division,  which  traces  the  historical  preparation  for 
Christianity  in  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
critics  are  right  in  assigning  the  law  as  elaborated  in  the  Pentateuch  to 
the  period  following  the  exile,  when  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law  was 
most  highly  regarded.  The  religious  development  of  Israel  is  then  de- 
scribed in  the  stages  of  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  and  Legalism.  The  his- 
tory is  seen  to  be  an  advance  from  the  morality  of  the  decalogue,  through 
the  lofty  ideas  of  God  and  of  his  righteous  purpose  for  his  people,  as 
given  by  the  prophets,  followed  by  the  period  of  formalism  which  is 
known  to  have  characterized  the  centuries  between  the  exile  and  the 
time  of  Christ  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  entire  system  of 
sacrifice  and  worship  was  established  in  the  early  time  of  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  settlement  of  Canaan,  and  then  fell  into  complete 
desuetude  only  to  be  revived  a  thousand  years  later,  is  removed.  The 
legalism  is  found  to  be  a  decadence  which  not  only  observed  countless 
rites,  but  also  multiplied  the  requirements  of  ceremonialism  and  codified 
them.  Dr.  Bruce  is  aware  that  interest  now  gathers,  not  so  much  about 
the  precise  truth  among  many  theories  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  but  about  the  actual  religion  of  Israel,  if  the  more 
important  agreements  of  the  critics  are  accepted.  He  addresses  himself 
therefore  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  history  in  correspondence 
with  the  probable  growth  of  the  literature.  He  does  not  ask  how 
much  remains  of  the  traditional  view,  nor  how  much  and  how  little  must 
be  given  up.  He  asks  what  is  gained,  what  was  the  actual  growth  of 
religious  beliefs,  and  what  the  reasons  of  decadence  in  the  night  of  legal- 
ism. In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh,  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
any  one  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what  the  re- 
sult of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  Israel.  Those  who  wish  to  be  informed  regarding  the 
effect  of  modern  investigation  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
may  well  be  referred  to  this  portion  of  Dr.  Bruce's  treatise.  They  will 
find  that  the  effect  is  not  destructive  but  constructive,  or  rather  recon- 
structive, and  that  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been  mean- 
ingless or  perplexing  are  regained  as  reflecting  a  coherent  and  significant 
religious  development.     The  author  has  not  essayed  to  indicate  directly 
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the  extent  to  which  that  development  is  natural,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous  may  he  recognized.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, prophetism  was  most  closely  under  spiritual  guidance.  Moses  and 
the  great  prophets  were  in  the  highest  sense  inspired  men.  The  late 
date  of  most  of  the  psalms  suggests  that  even  in  the  darkness  of  legalism 
inspiration  was  not  wanting  to  produce  those  sacred  lyrics  which  were 
the  expression  of  devout  feelings  for  that  period,  and  even  for  the  Chris- 
tian centuries. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  on  the  Christian  Origins,  traverses  more 
familiar  ground.  The  character  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Lord  is  delin- 
eated, the  fact  of  his  resurrection  maintained  against  theories  of  visions, 
the  substantial  agreement  of  Paul's  belief  with  the  teachings  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus  indicated,  the  historicity  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  de- 
fended, and  the  Fourth  Gospel  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
Adverse  opinions  are  fairly  stated,  and  the  objections  to  them  are  forcibly 
presented. 

The  term  "  apologetics  "  as  applied  to  such  a  work  is  with  a  wide  de- 
parture from  accustomed  use.  It  would  hardly  be  employed  in  this 
case  if  it  had  not  been  handed  down  from' former  times.  The  discussion 
of  Theism  belongs  either  to  theology  or  to  the  philosophy  of  religion ; 
the  chapters  on  the  Old  Testament  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  religion  of 
Israel;  the  chapters  on  the  Christian  Origins  present  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  and  the  characteristics  of  primitive  Christianity.  The 
apologetic  character  of  the  work  is  incidental  as  Christianity  is  defended 
against  modern  doubt  or  opposition.  In  the  sense  that  the  best  defense 
of  Christianity  is  itself,  in  its  own  reality  and  power,  the  book  may  be 
considered  a  treatise  on  apologetics.  The  name,  however,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, except  as  it  is  somewhat  technical  and  forbidding.  The  book 
is  an  important  aid  to  faith. 

George  Harris. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides  on  Behalf  of  the  Christians.  From  a  Syriao  MS. 
preserved  on  Mount  Sinai.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Translation  bj 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.  A.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  main  portion 
of  the  original  Greek  text,  by  J.  Armitaoe  Robinson,  M.  A.  [Texts  and 
Studies ;  Contributions  to  Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature.  Vol.  i. ;  No. 
1.]     Pp.  118,  30.    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1891. 

The  Newly  Recovered  Apology  of  Aristides  ;  its  Doctrine  and  Ethics. 
With  extracts  from  the  translation  by  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris.  By 
Helen  B.  Harris.    Pp.  viii,  114.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1891. 

Die  Apolooie  des  Aristides.  Aus  dem  Syrischen  ubersetzt,  and  mit  Bei- 
tragen  zur  Textvergleichung  and  Anmerkungen  herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Richard  Raabe.  [Forming  part  of  IX  Band,  I  Heft  of  von  Gebhardt 
and  Harnack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen.]  Pp.  iv,  97.  Leipzig : 
J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Bnchhandlnng.     1892. 

Aji  "  Apology  "  by  Aristides,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Athens,  is  said 
by  Eusebius  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the  occa- 
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i  of  the  latter's  first  visit  to  Athens  in  124  or  125  A.  d.,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  several  causes  leading  to  milder  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
This  information,  copied  with  embellishments  by  Jerome  and  later 
writers,  was  ail  that  was  known  of  Aristides  until  in  1878  the  fathers 
of  the  Mechitarist  Monastery  of  St  Lazarus  at  Venice  (belonging  to 
that  singular  Armenian  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
using  the  Armenian  language  and  the  Syrian  rite,  has  established  itself 
as  far  in  the  West  as  Paris,  and  has  become  distinguished  for  services  to 
patristic  learning)  published  a  considerable  fragment  in  Armenian  of 
what  purported  to  be  the  "  Apology  "  of  Aristides  addressed  to  Hadrian. 
Tne  genuineness  of  this  was  denied,  especially  by  Renan,  but  was  de- 
fended by  Harnack  and  other  scholars,  who,  rightly  as  it  now  proves, 
held  the  suspicious  words  (such  as  0cotokos)  to  be  clearly  interpolations. 
In  1889  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  made  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  brought  away  a  copy  of 
a  Syriac  MS.,  probably  of  the  seventh  century,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  "  Apology."  When  his  edition  of  the  text  with  translation  and  intro- 
duction was  partly  through  the  press,  to  form  the  first  issue  of  the  Cam- 
bridge "Texts  and  Studies,"  the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Robinson, 
accidentally  discovered  that  a  Greek  text  of  the  "  Apology  "  was  known 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  translated  into  all  the  European 
languages  and  English  and  even  into  Icelandic,  and  still  exists  in  many 
manuscripts.  It  lay  hidden  in  a  religious  romance,  the  "  Life  of  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat "  (or  Joasaph),  which  was  itself  a  working  over  of  the 
legend  of  Buddha.  In  this  romance  the  "  Apology,"  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  old  man,  is  the  means  of  converting  an  Indian  king  and  his  peo- 
ple. There  are  thus  in  hand  now  three  sources  for  the  text  of  the 
"Apology,"  —  the  Greek  text  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  romancer,  the 
Syriac  version,  and  the  portion  of  an  Armenian  version  (of  which  two 
MSS.  are  now  known).  But  a  comparison  of  these,  which  has  been 
made  somewhat  elaborately  by  Dr.  Richard  Raabe  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  "  Texte  and  Untersuchungen,"  seems  to  show  that  they  have  all  suf- 
fered seiidusly  from  the  hands  of  editors  and  transcribers. 

The  first  question  in  regard  to  the  "  Apology  "  relates  to  its  address. 
Eusebius  and  the  Armenian  fragment  say  that  it  was  addressed  to  Ha- 
drian. The  Syriac  has  a  title  with  the  name  of  Hadrian,  but  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  longer  and  apparently  more  original  address  to  Titus  Hadri- 
anus  Antoninus.  The  text  of  the  second  address  is  in  confusion,  and 
although  one  disputed  word  has  been  cleared  up  recently  by  Professor 
Nestle,  some  emendation  must  be  made  in  any  case.  There  seems  every 
probability,  as  nearly  all  have  now  agreed,  that  Antoninus  Pius  was 
meant,  and  that  Eusebius  and  the  Armenian  version  were  both  somehow 
misled.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Eusebius  ever  saw  the  "  Apology " 
itself.  This  conclusion  besides  convicting  Eusebius  of  some  incidental 
errors  brings  the  date  of  the  "  Apology  "  down  at  least  to  138  A.  d. 

The  "  Apology  "  itself  resembles  other  apologetic  writings  of  the  second 
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century.  The  writer  develops  the  argument  with  system  and  much  force. 
He  opens  with  a  general  statement  of  the  necessary  attributes  of  God, 
who,  the  wpwrov  kivow,  although  incomprehensible,  is  yet  known  to  be 
eternal  and  immortal  and  above  human  needs  and  passions.  The  apolo- 
gist then  divides  mankind  into  classes  by  religions,  first  the  heathen  of 
various  sorts,  then  Jews,  then  Christians.  He  takes  up  the  several  forms  of 
heathenism,  the  nature-worship  of  the  East,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  All  these  evidently  fall  short  of  the  idea 
of  God  set  up  in  the  opening  section,  and  lead  to  immoral  living.  After 
rejecting  the  theories  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  the  apolo- 
gist takes  up  the  Jews.  The  Syriac  version  is  here  probably  nearer  the 
original,  and  the  Greek  has  doubtless  been  altered  out  of  hostility  to  the 
Jews.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews  and  their  high  standard  of  morality 
are  praised,  but  "they,  too,  have  gone  astray  from  accurate  know- 
ledge," for  their  ritual  observances  are  really  "  service  to  angels  and  not 
to  God."  The  Christians,  then,  alone,  have  found  the  truth.  They 
have  an  entirely  spiritual  conception  of  the  one  God,  and  their  purity, 
brotherly  kindness,  honesty,  sobriety,  devoutness  and  modesty,  which  are 
described  in  a  charming  passage,  prove  the  divineness  of  their  religion. 
There  is  a  brief  account  of  Christ,  and  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
Christians  the  emperor  is  referred  to  their  sacred  writings.  The 
"Apology"  does  not  end,  as  might  be  expected,  with  an  appeal  for 
milder  treatment,  and  indeed  contains  no  clear  allusion  to  great  perse- 
cution. There  is  only  a  rebuke  of  those  who  malign  the  Christians,  and 
an  invitation  in  view  of  the  coming  judgment  to  all  men  to  approach  unto 
"  the  gateway  of  light" 

The  value  of  the  "  Apology  "  is  somewhat  lessened  at  present  by  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  text  The  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions 
resemble  each  other  in  general  and  in  many  particulars,  but  their  points 
of  difference  prove  that  they  were  made  independently  from  a  Greek 
original,  which  evidently  differed  considerably  from  the  Greek  text  as  we 
have  it  in  "  Barlaam  and  Josaphat"  The  great  difference  between  these 
two  types  of  text  is  in  the  classification  of  the  heathen  religions.  The 
Syriac  and  Armenian  divide  into  barbarians  and  Greeks,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians are  added  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Greeks  without  any  mention 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  The  Greek  divides  the  polytheists 
formally  into  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians.  This  division  so 
plainly  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  actual  discussion  as  it  is  worked  out,  and  is 
so  much  more  logical  and  consistent,  that  it  seems  almost  certainly  the 
original.  This  is  denied  by  Zahn  and  Hilgenf  eld  on  what  seem  a  priori 
grounds,  and  by  R.  Seeberg  with  more  careful  argument,  but  is  asserted 
by  Harris,  Harnack,  and  now  by  Raabe,  whose  careful  examination 
seems  to  prove  it  This  conclusion  gives  rise  to  a  certain  presumption 
in  general  in  favor  of  the  text  from  the  Greek  romance  as  against  the 
Syriac  translation.  The  Syriac  is  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  Greek. 
It  contains  some  passages  and  many  sentences  which  are  not  in  the 
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Greek ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  contains  what  is  not  in  the  Syriac. 
Raabe*s  comparison,  section  by  section,  shows  that  in  some  cases  the 
Syriac  is  certainly  or  probably  expanded  ;  in  others  the  Greek  has  been 
altered  from  the  original.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  offer  suspicions.  In  some  sections,  especially  that  taking  np 
the  views  of  the  poets  and  philosophers,  neither  text  is  very  comprehen- 
sible. The  section  on  the  Jews  has  been  wholly  rewritten  for  "  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat."  The  interesting  section  on  the  Christians  and  the  con- 
clusion are  very  nmch  longer  in  the  Syriac,  and  it  cannot  readily  be 
determined  whether  the  additional  material  is  original  or  not,  although 
the  appendix-like  character  of  some  of  the  sentences  strongly  suggests 
that  they  are  interpolations.  It  proves  thus  to  be  impossible  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  text  of  the  whole  "  Apology." 

Harris  and  Robinson  accompanied  their  edition  with  some  notes  con- 
taining chiefly  parallels  from  other  early  writers,  and  with  elaborate  dis- 
cussions of  various  topics  connected  with  the  "  Apology."  Harris  thinks 
he  sees  in  it  the  reflection  of  some  eight  clauses  of  the  "  Apostolic  Sym- 
bol." Harnack  doubts  this  speculation,  and  it  is  made  still  more  uncer- 
tain by  Raabe's  criticism  of  the  text  There  are  also  parallels  in  the 
"  Apology  "  to  the  "  Didache,"  which  Robinson  thinks  may  be  due  to  the 
use  by  Aristides  of  the  "  Two  Ways." 

The  most  interesting  of  these  discussions  is  that  by  Robinson  of  the  pos- 
sible relation  of  the  "Apology"  to  the  lost  "Preaching  of  Peter."  He 
finds  that  to  all  but  one  of  the  "  indisputable  "  fragments  of  the  "  Preach- 
ing of  Peter"  there  are  striking  parallels  in  the  "Apology,"  running 
through  all  its  main  topics.  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  also,  and  the  "  Epistle 
to  Diognetus  "  contain  parallels  to  the  "  Apology  "  which  suggest  another 
writing  common  to  all  three,  and  Robinson  conjectures  that  the  common 
material  may  all  have  come  from  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter."  If  this 
were  so,  it  might  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
additional  material  of  the  Syriac  "  Apology,"  and  also  explain  the  fact 
that  Aristides  in  some  places  is  less  explicit  and  takes  more  for  granted 
(as  in  the  allusion  to  the  worship  of  angels)  than  would  be  natural  in  a 
wholly  independent  writing  addressed  to  a  heathen. 

The  allusions  to  the  New  Testament  books  are  very  few,  the  only  un- 
doubted allusions  (in  Harnack's  view  at  least)  being  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans. 

The  most  interesting  discussion  so  far  of  the  general  bearing  of  the 
"  Apology  "  is  that  by  Harnack  in  the  "  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  "  for 
June  13  and  27, 1891.  He  points  out  that  the  fact  that  the  "  Apology  "  sup- 
plies no  new  information  confirms  our  confidence  in  the  idea  of  second  cen- 
tury Christianity  which  we  draw  from  the  more  important  sources,  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  the  "  Didache,"  Justin,  etc.  Aristides  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  appreciation  of  the  actual  Jewish  religion  (in  distinction  from  the 
Old  Testament)  as  worthy  and  noble.  He  does  not  consider  the  problem 
of  Greek  philosophy  as  Justin  does  ;  his  great  idea  is  that  of  a  spiritual 
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monotheism ;  and  the  substance  of  the  new  religion,  which  they  alone 
have  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  God,  the  holy  life,  and  the  future  kingdom. 
His  Christianity  is  less  Pauline  than  that  of  Clement  of  Rome  or  Justin. 
He  shows  the  passage  of  heathen  monotheism  into  Christian  monotheism. 

Dr.  Raabe,  who  has  translated  the  "  Apology  "  into  German,  has  added, 
besides  his  discussion  of  the  text,  elaborate  notes  full  of  a  rather  osten- 
tatious learning,  especially  in  matters  of  heathen  religion,  but  furnishing 
much  that  is  useful  and  to  the  point 

Mrs.  Rendel  Harris,  in  her  pretty  little  book,  has  given  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  "  Apology  "  a  description  (with 
a  good  photograph)  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
some  discussion  of  the  doctrine  (especially  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ) 
and  of  the  ethics  of  the  book,  which  she  has  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
various  church  fathers.  She  has  made  a  capital  book  for  Sunday  after- 
noon reading  to  young  people,  and  for  the  Sunday-school  library. 

James  Hardy  Rope*. 

Akdovkb. 


The  Genesis  of  Genesis  :  A  Study  of  the  documentary  sources  of  the  first 
book  of  Moses  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  critical  science  illustrating 
the  presence  of  Bibles  within  the  Bible.  By  Benjamin  Wisneb  Bacon. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  F.  Moore,  Professor  in  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Pp.  xxx,  352.  Hartford  :  The  Student  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   1892. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  students  only.  It  aims  to  present  cer- 
tain methods  and  results  of  recent  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  form  available  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language  or  with  modern  Biblical  criticism.  The  book  of  Genesis  has 
always  been  the  favorite  field  for  Old  Testament  critics,  partly  because 
of  its  own  importance  and  interest,  and  partly  because  the  phenomena 
which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of  a  composite  narrative  were  here  first 
observed,  and  are  now,  generally  speaking,  most  easily  followed.  The 
present  volume  aims  to  give,  in  a  form  as  concrete  and  objective  as 
possible,  the  results  of  modern  criticism  of  this  book.  For  this  purpose, 
a  twofold  device  is  employed ;  first,  a  graphic  exhibition  of  the  composite 
text  in  different  kinds  of  type  ;  and 'second,  the  printing  of  the  separate 
documents,  each  by  itself  as  a  connected  whole.  With  the  former  ex- 
pedient we  are  already  pretty  well  acquainted.  Kautzsch  and  Socin's 
little  book  (1888,  second  edition,  1891)  is  the  best-known  example.  The 
latter  device  is  much  less  familiar  to  us.  Lenormant's  "  Genesis  "  (Eng- 
lish translation,  1886)  attempted  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  but  each 
only  on  a  limited  scale.  The  Priestly  document,  all  or  a  part,  has  been 
printed  separately  (for  example,  by  Wellhausen) ;  Budde  has  attempted  to 
restore  the  sources  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis.  And  now, 
during  the  past  year,  three  works  in  the  English  language  have  appeared 
almost  simultaneously,  whose  main   purpose  is  distinctly  constructive. 
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Two,  at  least,  of  the  three  authors  are  pastors  in  active  service. 
Fripp's  little  book,  "The  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  is  similar 
in  aim  and  scope  to  the  "Genesis  of  Genesis,"  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  first  volume  of  Addis's  "  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch " 
(David  Nutt,  London.  1892.  Publisher  also  of  Fripp's  book)  con- 
tains the  document  JE,  styled  "  The  Oldest  Book  of  Hebrew  History," 
restored  throughout  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  Each  of  these  three 
books  marks  an  important  advance  in  the  direction  of  constructive  crit- 
icism, and  in  some  respects  our  author  has  attempted  more  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  Of  course  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  very 
great,  and  no  one  may  claim  to  have  said  the  last  word.  The  analysis 
stands  not  seldom  on  very  insecure  footing,  and  is  often  apparently 
reduced  to  mere  splitting  of  hairs.  It  is  because  of  Mr.  Bacon's  ap- 
preciation of  this  uncertainty  that  he  terms  his  book  "a  study."  By 
previous  work  in  the  same  line  he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the 
present  task.  ' 

That  the  book  is  intended  for  the  general  public  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  it  Its  mission  here  will,  I  think,  be  appar- 
ent. The  fact,  referred  to  by  the  author  in  chapter  i.,  that  so  many 
Hebrew  scholars  and  professors  in  America  and  England,  besides  nearly 
all  those  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  accept  the  results  of  the  analysis 
with  substantial  agreement,  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  which  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  to  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  general  public  " 
will  certainly  and  inevitably  regard  the  whole  matter  with  suspicion,  so 
long  as  they  are  shut  out  from  it  In  the  present  volume,  process  and 
outcome  are  brought  directly  before  their  eyes.  Whether  the  whole 
attempt  is  well-grounded  or  mistaken,  such  a  graphic,  almost  startling 
presentation  of  results  as  the  one  before  us  can  only  do  good.  If  the 
analysis  rests  on  false  and  arbitrary  principles,  this  is  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  kill  it ;  if  it  is  sound  at  heart,  common  sense  will  very 
soon  recognize  the  fact  in  this  objective  demonstration,  wheie  a  presen- 
tation of  principles  and  arguments  would  not  and  could  not  make  the 
slightest  impression.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  conservative  side  will 
not  have  a  fair  hearing.  One  need  only  refer,  for  example,  to  the  series 
of  able  and  acute  essays  by  Dr.  Green,  now  appearing  in  "  Hebraica." 

The  Introduction,  by  Professor  Moore,  condenses  into  a  half-dozen 
pages  the  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 

Part  I.,  occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  is  of  an  introductory  na- 
ture, setting  forth  briefly  and  clearly  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
higher  criticism  as  applied  to  the  Hexateuch.  Documentary  analysis, 
the  science  which  aims  at  recovering  the  sources  of  a  composite  writing, 
and  historical  criticism,  which  orders  and  explains  the  material  thus 
gained,  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters.  A  third  chapter  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  Hexateuchal  analysis  in  its  present  state,  follow- 
ing Dillmann.  For  a  list  of  all  divergences  of  the  foremost  critics  from 
this  analysis,  the  author  refers  to  certain  articles  of  his  own  published  a 
few  years  ago  in  "Hebraica." 
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With  Part  II.,  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  analysis  of  Genesis,  be- 
gins that  portion  of  the  book  on  which  rests  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a  positive  contribution  to  Biblical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  is  used.  Six  varieties  of  type  exhibit  the  three  main  documen- 
tary sources,  —  J  (the  Jahvist),  E  (the  Elohist),  and  P  (the  Priestly 
document),  and  the  three  corresponding  strata  of  editorial  additions  and 
alterations.  The  different  kinds  of  type  are  well  chosen,  and  the  result 
is  very  satisfactory,  as  regards  clearness. 

The  analysis  is  of  course  in  the  main  that  now  substantially  agreed 
upon  by  all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a  separation  into  documents. 
But  the  author  has  not  contented  himself  with  simply  recording  the  work 
already  done  by  others.  The  result  of  his  own  independent  labor  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  real  and  important  contributions  to  the  analysis. 
He  has  carried  the  separation  of  the  sources  farther  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  with  a  thoroughness  and  good  judgment  worthy  of  high 
praise.  For  examples,  one  may  refer  especially  to  his  treatment  of  vi.  1-4, 
xv.,  xxvi.  33,  etc.  (changes  also  suggested  in  the  second  edition  of  Kautzsch 
and  Socin),  xxvii.,  the  latter  part  of  xxx.,  xxxi.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  16-22, 
latter  part  of  xli.,  xlv.  9-14.  In  these  and  all  other  cases  where  devia- 
tion is  made  from  previous  analyses,  due  notice  is  given  in  the  foot-notes, 
with  explanation  that  is  sufficient  for  all  general  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reader  is  constantly  referred  to  articles  published  by  Mr.  Bacon 
in  "  Hebraica  "  (1890  and  1891)  for  a  minute  discussion  of  the  critical 
questions  involved.  It  is  thus  everywhere  possible  for  the  student  to 
,  follow  up  and  test  the  processes  by  which  the  author  has  reached  his  con- 
clusions, while  at  the  same  time  the  book  is  relieved  of  a  mass  of  critical 
matter  that  would  have  no  interest  or  value  for  the  general  reader.  The 
author  submits  the  results  of  his  independent  analysis  with  diffidence, 
and  he  well  may.  Any  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory 
separation  of  the  documents  J  and  E  is  practically  impossible ;  yet  this 
is  precisely,  the  problem  presented  in  the  majority  of  the  examples  given 
above.  But  Mr.  Bacon  had  set  himself  the  task  of  printing  separately 
the  three  documental  sources  in  connected  form,  —  that  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  Part  III.  of  the  present  volume,  —  and  this  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  through  the  analysis  at  all  points.  In  this  under- 
taking he  has  no  predecessors,  and  whatever  some  may  think  of  its 
advisability,  his  work  should  not  be  judged  until  it  has  been  fairly  ex- 
amined, in  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  thoroughly,  and  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result 
justifies  the  attempt  Caution  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  acuteness.  It 
will  be  generally  easier  to  find  objections  to  his  conclusions  than  to  im- 
prove on  them.  And  after  all,  the  actual  amount  of  space  occupied  by 
these  notoriously  troublesome  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  com- 
paratively very  small. 

The  value  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased  by  the  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  appended  to  almost  every  page.  These  explain 
the  various  phenomena  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  text,  besides  adding 
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much  important  matter.  Another  feature  which  all  readers  will  appre- 
ciate is  the  large  number  of  critical  marginal  references,  carefully  chosen, 
chiefly  to  passages  in  the  Hexateuch. 

As  regards  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  text,  our  author  is  everywhere 
conservative,  —  unnecessarily  so,  some  will  think,  —  never  carried  away 
by  the  temptation  to  propose  new  readings.  His  restoration  of  vi.  1-4 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  also  his  suggestion  to  xxii.  14.  The  conjectural 
emendation  of  xlix.  24,  contributed  by  Professor  Moore,  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  solution  of  a  very  troublesome  passage. 

One  sometimes  'gets  the  impression  that  he  is  over-confident  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  analysis.  Compare,  for  example,  the  note  on  page  198  with 
Kautz8ch  and  Socin's  note  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  xli.  The  attempt 
to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  numerous  redactors,  except  in  a  very 
general  way,  must  be  often  mere  guess-work. 

The  symbol  J  E  is  used  by  our  author  not  only  for  the  document  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  J  and  £  (so  pages  177,  182),  but  also  to  desig- 
nate the  editor  who  combined  the  two,  thus  pages  139, 140, 154, 161, 
173, 174. 

Part  IIL,  the  documents  J,  E,  and  P  separately  restored,  is  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book,  and  the  most  important.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  to  present  the  three  documents,  each  by  itself,  restored  to  con- 
nected narrative  throughout  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  result 
affords  an  excellent  exhibition  and  test  of  the  work  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism, and  of  Mr.  Bacon's  independent  efforts  in  particular.  Now  that 
the  work  of  dissecting  has  gone  so  far,  it  is  time  to  begin  restoring. 
Analyses  "  presented  in  varieties  of  type  "  leave  the  impression  of  a 
mass  of  disconnected  fragments.  Such  an  apparent  ruin  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  enthusiasm,  and  only  scholars  would  be  likely  to  get  much 
instruction  from  it 

The  documents  are  presented  "  in  a  revised  translation  according  to 
the  emended  text,  and  with  conjectural  readings  of  good  authority." 
Some  patches  and  junctures  are  of  course  needed  to  fill  gaps  caused  by 
the  dropping  out  of  matter  from  one  or  another  of  the  sources  in  the 
process  of  combining  them.  This  supplemental  material  (always  enclosed 
in  brackets)  is  sometimes  supplied  from  related  passages  in  the  same 
document  or  in  other  sources,  near  or  remote,  sometimes  obtained  by 
mere  conjecture.  Thus,  after  xlii.  7,  in  J,  the  narrative  is  continued  by 
means  of  matter  supplied  from  xliii.  7  f.  and  xliv.  18  ff.  (both  J)  ;  in 
chapter  xxi.  (EJ  an  apparent  gap  is  filled  in  accordance  with  xxvi.  17-23 
(J)  and  xxi.  26  (E).  It  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  all,  even  to 
scholars  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  analysis,  to  see  how  few  such 
"patches"  are  needed.  A  better  answer  to  the  so-called  "fragment 
hypothesis  "  could  not  be  imagined. 

Naturally,  the  intended  exhibition  of  the  separate  documents  will  be 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  use  of  a  translation  that  was  made  on  the 
supposition  of  uniformity.     Still,  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  is  for 
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the  most  part  adhered  to,  the  principal  variations  from  it  having  been 
generally  anticipated  in  the  critical  notes  to  Part  II. 

One  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  the  translation  conld  have  been  made 
a  special  end  in  itself,  though  this  would  have  involved  a  great  amount 
of  additional  labor.  Besides  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  special  transla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  analysis,  it  would  have  given  the  author  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  sympathy  with  his  sources  and  the  history  they 
embody,  such  as  the  almost  microscopic  investigation  of  the  present  work 
does  not  afford. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear,  from  the  various  authorities  on  the 
analysis,  where  this  and  that  passage,  verse  or  half-verse  should  be 
placed ;  now  we  have  them  before  our  eyes,  in  the  surroundings  claimed 
for  them,  and  can  judge  for  ourselves.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  result 
apparently  discredits  the  theory.  For  example,  vi.  3,  which  *has  been 
transplanted  to  chapter  iii.  (following  Budde),  looks  uncomfortable  and 
out  of  place  in  its  new  connection.  The  proposed  restoration  of  i.  1  will 
hardly  be  accepted  by  all  as  wholly  satisfactory. 

Two  Appendixes  are  added.  In  the  first,  the  story  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood,  as  given  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  placed  in  jux- 
taposition with  the  narratives  of  the  well-known  Chaldean  tablets,  with 
added  notes.  The  comparison,  which  is  very  interesting,  is  thus  greatly 
facilitated. 

Appendix  II.  contains  the  few  Hebrew  notes  that  could  not  well  be 
omitted.  Students  of  Hebrew  will  certainly  not  confine  themselves  to 
these.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  effect  of  this  whole  discussion  will  be 
to  incite  to  a  wider  and  more  careful  study  of  the  original  text.  I  trust 
the  book  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Charles  ft  Torrey. 

The  Teaching  or  Jesus.  By  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  D.  D.,  ord.  Professor 
of  Theology,  Heidelberg.  Translated  by  Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Mont- 
reux,  Switzerland.  Vol  L,  ii.  Pp.  408,  426.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'sSons.    1892. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  second  and  constructive  part  of  Dr. 
Wendt's  elaborate  monograph  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  part  was 
published  in  1890.  The  first  part,  which  contained  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  sources  of  Jesus's  teaching,  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  publishers  did  not  feel  warranted  in  putting  the  earlier 
along  with  the  later  volume  before  the  English  and  American  public 
The  correctness  of  the  critical  processes  employed  in  the  former  is  as- 
sumed in  the  representation  of  our  Lord's  teaching  given  in  the  latter. 
And  as  the  material  used  in  the  representation  is  in  important  respects 
the  product  of  the  criticism  (as  for  example,  the  version  of  the  Beatitudes 
and  the  Parousia  discourse),  one  who  has  not  seen  the  criticism  cannot 
rightly  estimate  the  merit  of  the  picture  of  Christ's  ideas  which  is  drawn 
from  it. 
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Dr.  Wendt  is  an  able  and  candid  scholar.  He  is  also  rather  venture- 
some in  his  criticism,  as  appears  in  the  fact  that  he  alone  has  under- 
take present  are  construction  of  the  Logia,  and  in  the  further  fact  that 
lie  is  one  of  the  few  contemporaneous  New  Testament  scholars  who  ad- 
vocate a  composite  authorship  for  the  fourth  Gospel. 

This  ought  to  be  remembered  in  reading  the  present  work,  the  form 
of  which  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  distinctive  critical  views. 
This  the  author  feels,  for  he  says  in  the  preface  which  he  has  written  for 
the  present  volumes  :  — 

"  I  greatly  regret  that  this  independent  critical  part  of  my  work  has 
not  been  included  in  the  English  translation.  Certainly  for  many  readers 
the  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  my  critical  examination,  which  I  have 
given  in  the  introductory  section  of  this  book,  will  be  sufficient.  But  I 
would  very  urgently  press  upon  theologians,  who  would  arrive  at  and 
pronounce  an  independent  judgment  upon  my  treatment  of  the  contents 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  not  to  fail  to  consider  the  first  part  of  my  Ger- 
man work." 

The  "  Teaching  of  Jesus  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  Biblical  theology  which  have  been  made  of  recent  years.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  point  of  view ;  giving  an  account  of  contemporaneous 
Jewish  thought  as  a  background  to  Jesus's  teaching,  and  presenting  the 
latter  in  its  relation  to  our  Lord's  person  and  life.  Among  the  more  ori- 
ginal features  of  the  book  are  its  account  of  the  external  characteristics  of 
Jesus's  teaching ;  its  discussion  of  our  Lord's  ideas  as  regards  nature  and 
history,  and  its  comparison  of  the  teaching  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  with  that  preserved  in  the  synoptic  tradition. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  style  having  an  ease  and  vividness  rarely  seen 
in  a  German  theological  treatise,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
ever  put  before  the  English  and  American  public  by  the  Messrs.  Clark 
and  the  Messrs.  Scribner.  The  present  writer  cannot  undertake  here  to 
discuss  the  theological  positions  of  the  work.  He  would  venture  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  from  Dr.  Wendt's  presentation  of  the  Christology  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  which  removes  from  it  the  preexistent  divine  nature, 
which  exegetes  of  all  schools  have  generally  found  in  it,  and  to  say  that 
the  discussion  is  seriously  defective  here  in  lacking  the  examination  of 
the  Logos  passage  of  chapter  i.,  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Wendt's  untrans- 
lated first  volume. 

A  word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  translation.  It  is  more 
idiomatic  than  most  of  the  translations  published  by  the  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Messrs.  Scribner,  and  more  accurate  than  some  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  in  spite  of  its  revision  by  the  author,  open  to  criticism  as  re- 
gards accuracy.  A  few  faults  may  be  pointed  out  as  examples :  p.  31, 
line  23,  "  foundation  "  is  not  a  good  rendering  of  "  geschichtliche  An* 
knilpfung;"  p.  34,  line  2,  "itself"  should  be  "it;"  p.  36,  line  3,  "will" 
should  be  "  shall "  (an  error  repeatedly  fallen  into)  ;  ib.,  3d  line  from 

vol.  xix.  —  no.  109.  9 
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bottom,  "  foundation  "  is  a  bad  rendering  for  "  Boden  ;  "  p.  37,  line  2, 
"  narrow  "  is  not  the  meaning  of  "festen  ;  "  p.  43,  line  6  from  bottom, 
"  obliquity  "  is  given  as  the  meaning  of  "  Verailsserlichung"  instead  of 
41  externalizing ; "  p.  59,  line  17  from  top,  "a  saving  salt  which  .  .  • 
preserved  it  from  philosophical  petrefaction  "  (sic),  the  blunder  is  the 
translator's,  —  Wendt  says  nothing  about  salt 

Edward  Y.  Hinek$. 


Bernard  of  CLAntVATjx.m.The  Times,  the  Man  and  his  Work.  An  His- 
torical Study  in  Eight  Lectures.  By  Richard  S.  Stores.  Pp.  xiv,  598. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1892.    $2.50. 

This  is  called  a  biographical  study  of  St.  Bernard,  and  so  it  is,  in  a 
most  eminent  degree.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  would  hardly  be 
extravagant  to  call  it  an  intimate  portraiture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
their  very  soul,  and  above  all  of  their  soul  of  goodness,  of  that  in  them 
which  we  in  our  modern  self-sufficiency  most  need  to  apprehend, 
especially  separated  as  we  are  from  them  by  a  great  religious  cataclysm. 
Dr.  Storrs  has  studied  the  facts  until  he  has  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart,  and  indicates  the  facts  with  that  wise  economy  which  reveals  the 
inmost  reality.  If  any  one  has  that  scattering  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  most  educated  people  have,  including  clergymen,  and  reads 
this  book  attentively,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  historic  sympathy,  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  know  the  Middle  Ages.  Whatever  enlargement 
of  details  he  may  require  for  particular  generations  or  characters  or 
topics,  he  may  rest  contentedly  in  the  general  illumination  which  this 
book  will  give  him  upon  this  great  and  fruitful,  rude  and  revolting,  noble' 
and  saintly  era.  The  portraitures  of  Charlemagne,  Anselm,  Abelard, 
are  more  compressed  than  that  of  Bernard,  but  quite  as  distinct,  and 
hardly  less  profound,  and  we  could  say  almost  as  much  of  some  of  the 
slighter  sketches,  as  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  to  Hildebrand,  his  char- 
acter, his  aim,  his  work,  we  may  say  for  ourselves  that  we  have  cast 
about  among  all  sorts  of  writers  for  the  key-word  to  them,  and  that  this 
book  affords  it,  to  us,  at  least.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  author's 
portrayal  of  Feudalism,  in  its  relation  to  the  declining  and  to  the 
resurgent  form  of  political  society,  breaking  the  fall  of  the  former  in 
its  lapse  towards  anarchy,  and  too  stubbornly  delaying  the  birth  of  the 
latter.  Chivalry  is  more  easily  understood,  but  the  author's  description 
of  it  is  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  exceedingly  satisfying.  As  to  the  sub- 
ject proper,  all  that  we  can  say  in  abatement  is,  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
harsher  criticisms  of  Milman  or  others  might  be  profitably  read  in  con- 
nection with  Bernard's  relation  to  the  heretics  of  the  South,  and  to  the 
Second  Crusade.  All  the  positive  sides  of  the  great  abbot's  character  and 
activity  are  described  as  fully  and  interiorly  as  most  of  us  have  occasion 
to  know  them. 
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When  we  think  of  the  illustriousness  of  Clairvaux,  it  is  hard  for  ns  to 
detach  our  notion  of  it  from  that  gorgeousness  of  setting  which  inheres  in 
oar  very  conception  of  mediaeval  Catholicism.  Dr.  Stores,  whose  capa- 
bility of  exterior  portraiture,  and  delight  in  it,  quite  equals  his  appre- 
hension of  the  soul  of  things,  never  lets  us  forget  the  great  abbey's  want 
of  all  ornament,  even  in  its  church,  its  ragged  rudeness,  the  intense  Puri- 
tanism of  its  intense  monasticism.  We  see  how  profoundly  genuine  was 
the  Cistercianism  of  Port  Royal,  and  Dr.  Storrs  does  well  to  mention 
the  Mere  Angelique  in  speaking  of  St  Bernard.  Had  Bernard  been  her 
contemporary,  he  might  very  possibly  have  been  as  much  suspected  of 
Rome  as  she  and  her  nuns  were. 

The  author  draws  the  line  delicately  between  the  assumption  that  Ber- 
nard really  belonged  to  the  tendency  which  more  courageously  developed 
itself  in  Waldensian  dissent  and  the  assumption  that  bis  adherence  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism  was  so  vital  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  would  have  stood 
by  Rome  at  the  Reformation.     As  the  author  portrays  his  view  of  Justifi- 
cation, it  really  seems  to  be  in  some  respects  superior  to  Luther's  avoid- 
ing the  somewhat  bald  character  of  our  Protestant  doctrine,  without 
diverging  into  that  subtle  assumption  of  a  previous  merit  in  the  creature 
as  the  ground  of  justification,  in  which  Rome  finally  intrenched  herself, 
against  the  protests  of  many  such  adhering  sons  of  hers  as  Pole  and 
ContarinL     The  author  shows  also  how  subordinate  a  place  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  transubstantiation  itself  have  in  Bernard  as  compared 
with  the  enfeebling  extravagance  of  the  one  and  the  coarse  literalism 
of  the  other,  as  developed  in  later  Roman  Catholicism,  which  now,  how- 
ever, seems  inclined  to  revert  to  his  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  the 
real  presence.     Dr.  Storrs  points  out  also  how  the  depth  of  Bernard's  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  (or  to  regenerate  womanhood  in  her)  never  for  a  mo- 
ment crossed  the  line  which  includes  her  among  the  fallen,  how,  while  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  her  as  purified  from  original  sin,  he  could  not 
endure  to  hear  it  said  that  she  was  preserved  from  it     On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church,  even 
the  Waldenses,  were  leaving  what  was  deepest  in  the  economy  of  grace, 
on  account  of  sins  which  did  not  touch  its  essence.     Yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  certainly  that  he  would  have  thought  the  same  four  centuries 
later.     Faith  and  righteousness  were  to  him  the  ends,  the  Church  the 
means ;  where  he  had  found  the  largest  energy  of  these,  at  a  later  date, 
he  might  have  followed  with  them,  even  though  it  divorced  him  from 
that  hierarchy  and  papacy  which  he  resisted  so  fearlessly  in  his  own 
time.     Dr.  Storrs  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  largeness  of  mediae- 
val Catholicism  and  the  factious  narrowness  of  its  outworn  stage,  with- 
out at  all  denying,  even  to  the  latter,  its  eminent  and  peculiar  share  in 
the  now  divided  inheritance.     He  sometimes  almost  makes  us  wish  that 
we  had  been  monks  of  Clairvaux,  but  he  never  makes  us  wish  for  Clair- 
vaux, or  Hildebrand,  in  our  own  time. 
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The  author  shows  with  remarkable  distinctness  how  large  a  share 
preaching  had  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
of  Bernard  and  his  time,  how  far  the  great  priests  were  from  being  ab- 
sorbed in  "  functions."  Charles  Borromeo,  consecrating  three  hundred 
altars  in  his  diocese,  and  spending  eight  hours  over  each  altar,  may  have 
been  matched  by  earlier  bishops,  bat  the  picture  seems  better  to  belong 
to  the  alarmed  ceremonialism  of  the  counter-reformation.  Bernard  pre- 
pared the  way  for  St.  Louis,  and  for  his  declaration  that  he  preferred 
Preaching  to  the  Mass.  The  Church  of  Rome,  to  do  her  justice,  has 
never  censured,  except  in  practice,  Massillon's  later  declaration,  that 
Preaching  is  a  greater  mystery  than  the  Eucharist. 

The  author  gives  us  an  admirable  gauge  of  the  measure  of  power  which 
lay  in  this  one  man,  that  is,  in  Christ  manifested  through  him,  by  com- 
paring the  dying  out  of  the  schism  between  Innocent  and  Anacletus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  as  dangerous  as  that  between  Urban  VI.  and 
Robert  of  Geneva,  with  the  wide- wasting  and  long-continuing  havoc 
wrought  by  the  latter.  There  was  no  Bernard  to  stay  the  Forty  Years' 
Schism. 

The  author's  description  of  the  great  contest  between  Bernard  and 
Abelard  leaves  the  palm  where  a  Christian,  one  would  think,  must  of 
necessity  assign  it,  with  the  monk  of  Clairvaux. .  He  shows  that  Ber- 
nard was  not  in  the  least  a  timid  and  irritated  obscurantist,  but  one  to 
whom  the  religious  reason  must  necessarily  have  a  force  for  the  things  of 
faith  which  he  could  never  concede  to  the  indifferent  and  really  irreli- 
gious reason.  The  author's  quotations  from  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  Abelard's 
own  biographer,  Re*musat,  show  how  far  these  enlightened  men  are  from 
exaggerating  the  merit  or  depths  of  Abelard's  performances.  At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Storrs  cordially  allows  that  u  the  heat  of  piety  and  the 
colder  if  clearer  light  of  speculation"  may  well  be  apprehended  as 
"  united  at  last  in  the  instant  and  perfect  vision  of  God."  The  author's 
descriptions  of  Aletta  and  Heloise  are  most  engaging  side-pieces  to 
those  of  the  son  of  the  one  and  the  husband  of  the  other.  They  show 
how  large  a  range  and  power,  and  how  high  an  honor,  womanhood,  both 
in  its  devouter  and  its  more  secular  cultivation,  was  capable  of  attaining 
to  in  that  time. 

As  we  apprehend  it,  the  author  has  fallen  into  one  serious  error,  and 
only  one.  It  could  easily  be  corrected.  Speaking,  on  p.  105,  of  the 
effects  of  an  interdict,  he  says  that  "  under  the  terms  of  such  decrees  the 
new-born  babe  received  no  baptism,  the  penitent  sinner  no  absolution, 
the  dying  no  saving  viaticum."  This  implies,  what  is  incredible,  that  a 
Christian  church  has  ever  undertaken  to  forbid  what  is  absolutely,  or  even 
presumably,  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  perceive  that  Roman 
Catholic  theology  declares  that  an  interdict  permits  :  Baptism,  etxam 
solemniter ;  Confirmation ;   Penance ;   the  Viaticum  ;   Matrimony  sine 
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benedictione.  In  danger  of  death,  as  is  known,  any  one  may  baptize, 
and  any  priest  may  absolve  any  penitent  from  any  sentence  whatever. 
If  any  Pope  —  which  we  do  not  suppose  —  has  ever  undertaken  to  re- 
strain absolutely  necessary  sacraments,  he  has  simply  become  for  the 
time  being  a  destroying  demon. 

We  notice  one  slight  slip,  on  p.  108,  in  the  statement  that  Gnibert, 
Hildebrand's  rival,  was  "  consecrated  Pope,"  meaning  crowned.  Gui- 
bert,  being  already  a  bishop,  could  receive  no  new  consecration.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  the  Middle  Ages  consecrare  was  used  even  of  a  non-sacra- 
mental inauguration,  as  it  still  is,  in  English  at  least,  when  applied  to 
an  abbot 

The  over-elaboration  of  style,  and  somewhat  too  intentional  ornamenta- 
tion, which  makes  some  of  the  author's  works  a  little  hard  to  read,  are 
not  found  in  this.  It  is  a  really  wonderful  book,  and  any  one  who  reads 
it  may  feel  that,  except  for  special  occasions,  he  has  mastered  the  course 
of  the  regenerate  life  of  mankind  for  a  thousand  years,  as  concentrated 
in  the  supreme,  celestial  beauty  of  this  one  life. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andoyer. 

An  American  Missionary  in  Japan.  By  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D. 
Pp.  xxiv,  276.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1892. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  clear,  compact, 
and  graphic  representation  of  Christian  missionary  work  in  Japan.  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffis,  in  a  felicitous  "  Introductory  Note,"  justly  commends  it  as 
a  "  contribution  both  to  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  power."  Its 
literary  style  has  the  merit  which  marks  the  best  popular  scientific  writ- 
ing of  the  day,  and  which  consists  of  a  distinct  perception  of  objective 
truth  and  a  conveyance  of  this  perception  by  a  few  discriminating  and 
characteristic  marks  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Dr.  Gordon  has  been  an  active  participator  in  the  remarkable  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan  which  he  describes,  almost  from  its  beginning. 
He  knows  it  thoroughly,  and  he  has  the  analytic  and  reflective  power, 
and  literary  skill  to  convey  this  knowledge,  in  a  way  which  constantly 
impresses  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  receiving 
information  from  a  competent  and  trustworthy  authority,  who  knows 
enough  at  every  point  not  to  say  either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  who 
never  wearies  by  prolixity  nor  disappoints  by  insufficiency.  A  book 
whose  charm  and  power  consist  so  much  in  a  choice  selection  and  group- 
ing of  incidents,  which  imply  and  suggest  great  principles,  cannot  be 
suitably  reviewed  either  by  an  analysis  or  summary  of  its  contents.  It 
tells  its  own  story,  and  only  from  the  book  itself  can  the  story  and  its 
burden  of  instruction  and  motive  be  gained.     We  may  say  in  general 
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that  the  author  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  in  his  first  antici- 
pations of  missionary  life,  and  then  carries  him  on  from  step  to  step 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his  own  experience  in  the  unfolding  of 
this  life,  and  this  in  so  modest  and  skillful  a  way  that  the  guide  is  quite 
lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  which  is  constantly  excited  in  the  scenes  and 
events  which  come  to  view  in  swift  succession,  and  the  story  of  what  one 
man  has  seen  and  helped  to  accomplish  broadens  out  into  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  process  through  which  Japan  has  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  resources  and  powers  of  a  living  Christianity.  The  book 
attracts  first  of  all  by  its  clear  account  of  what  the  gospel  is  doing  in 
Japan  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  men.  It  presents  a  record 
which  stirs  the  Christian  mind  and  heart  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
moved  by  the  narratives  of  the  book  of  Acts.  It  shows  the  same  power 
working  to-day  in  Japan  that  first  went  out  from  Palestine  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  and  Italy,  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  its  peopled  coasts.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  touch  with  it  as  a  pres- 
ent power  and  vital  as  ever.  The  book  has  also  many  other  attractions. 
It  offers  studies  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  language,  social  character- 
istics, aspects  of  their  civilization,  literary  traditions  and  habits,  moral 
and  political  condition,  which,  though  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  book,  are  full  of  suggestion  and  interest.  One  chapter,  and  a  note- 
worthy one,  is  devoted  to  "  Comparative  Religion  as  a  Matter  of  Experi- 
ence," a  phase  of  this  subject  which  ought  to  receive  greatly  increased 
attention,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  any  just  development  of  this 
growing  and  important  science. 

The  Japanese  missionaries  have  had  the  judgment  and  insight  to  study 
and  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  must  be  prose- 
cuted. To  a  remarkable  degree  they  have  understood  that  it  is  not  their 
function  or  prerogative  to  transplant  an  Occidental  type  of  Christianity, 
and  still  less  a  provincial  or  transitory  phase  of  theology.  They  have 
tried  to  impart  to  men  Christianity  as  a  faith  and  a  life,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  those  who  received  their  message  to  its  resources  of  wisdom  and 
power.  They  have  appreciated  the  many-sidedness  of  the  gospel,  and 
have  felt  that  God  loves  men,  and  that  all  that  is  truly  human  is  dear 
to  Him,  and  should  be  to  his  followers.  That  miserable  theory  of  mis- 
sions which  by  resolving  it  into  a  narrowly  conceived  evangelistic  work 
has  sometimes  so  crippled  the  work  of  missionaries  in  other  Oriental 
lands  has  not  ruled  in  Japan.  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  point  of  view 
alone,  fortunate  that  missions  began  in  Japan  so  late.  They  could  and 
must  be  better  begun.  Dr.  Gordon's  book  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  foreign  missions,  and 
the  wider  its  circulation  the  more  intelligent  and  vigorous  and  hopeful 
must  be  the  interest  in  their  prosecution. 

We  add  but  one  further  remark,  and  this  to  notice  the  noble  spirit  of 
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Christian  fellowship  and  unity  which  this  hook  emphasizes.  The  author 
often  writes  with  weighty  terseness,  hut  in  these  words,  which  we  itali- 
cise, he  seems  almost  to  surpass  himself :  "  Desire  for  union  is  strongest 
either  in  the  newly  converted  or  in  the  mature  Christian. %  An  inter- 
mediate stage  of  experience  is  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  de- 
nominational spirit." 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  BI-MONTHLY. 
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THE   HIGHER  CRITICISM,  AND   ITS   APPLICATION 
TO  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Higher  Criticism  is  a  method  of  knowledge  of  literature. 
When  a  writing  is  presented  of  which  information  is  desired  the 
following  questions  are  usually  asked :  First,  Are  its  teachings  or 
ideas  true?  Secondly,  Are  its  statements  of  fact  correct  ?  Thirdly, 
Have  we  rightly  understood  the  writer's  meaning?  Fourthly,  By 
whom  and  when  was  it  written  ?  Fifthly,  What  is  its  literary 
form  and  structure  ?    And  sixthly,  What  is  the  state  of  its  text  ? 

This  is  an  order  of  interest.  In  investigation  this  order  would 
be  reversed.  The  question  of  text  would  come  first ;  then,  that 
of  literary  character,  whether  prose  or  poetry,  fiction  or  history ; 
then,  that  of  authorship  and  date,  to  obtain  the  influence  of  per- 
sonality and  time ;  then,  that  of  interpretation  ;  then,  that  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  statements  of  fact ;  and  lastly,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  teachings.  These  are  the  inquiries  natu- 
rally made  concerning  any  piece  of  literature.  Criticism  is  the 
process  of  obtaining  the  answers  to  them.  It  is  a  method  of 
knowledge,  a  test  or  a  search  after  truth  ;  and  it  is  as  varied  as 
the  answers  sought,  and  thus  of  several  kinds  :  textual  criticism, 
literary  criticism,  exegetical  criticism,  historical  criticism,  and 
finally  philosophical  criticism.  These  criticisms  are  not  entirely 
independent  of  one  another ;  they  overlap  and  blend  together. 
That  is,  the  data  furnished  by  one  are  needful  or  helpful  in  the 
application  of  another.  This  has  already  been  intimated  in  giving 
the  logical  order  of  these  criticisms.  But  the  higher  ones  affect 
also  the  lower.  The  literary  form  may  help  restore  the  text. 
Linguistic  marks  may  determine  the  date,  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
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a  document.  The  historical  credibility  of  the  record  of  a  miracle 
needs  the  support  of  philosophical  criticism  to  establish  in  the 
first  instance  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  event.  But  especially 
so  blended  together  in  their  application  and  so  dependent  upon 
one  another  are  the  processes  of  answering  the  questions  of  literary 
form  and  structure,  authorship  and  date,  and  historical  credibility, 
that  these  have  been  regarded  as  forming  one  department  of  crit- 
icism to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Higher  Criticism,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  lower  or  textual  criticism.  The  higher 
criticism,  then,  is  that  method  of  knowledge  which  determines  the 
literary  form  and  structure,  authorship  and  date,  and  the  historical 
credibility  of  writings :  and  especially  so  from  the  study  of  the 
writings  themselves.  While  it  does  not  ignore  external  or  purely 
historical  testimony,  it  makes  especial  use  of  the  internal  charac- 
teristics of  writings. 

This  higher  criticism  has  probably  always  in  a  certain  degree 
been  in  vogue  ever  since  literature  began  ;  and  yet  as  an  exact 
and  thorough  method  of  information  it  is  modern.  The  know- 
ledge of  ancient  literature  in  reference  to  date,  authorship,  liter- 
ary form  and  historical  credibility  has  been  corrected  and  vastly 
increased  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Look,  for  example,  at 
Roman  literature.  "  In  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  invention 
of  printing,"  says  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  "  the  entire  history  of 
Rome  was  in  general  treated  as  entitled  to  implicit  belief ;  all 
ancient  authors  were  put  upon  the  same  footing  and  regarded  as 
equally  credible  ;  all  parts  of  an  author's  work  were  supposed  to 
rest  upon  the  same  basis.  Not  only  was  Livy's  authority  as  high 
as  that  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  but  his  account  of  the  kings 
was  considered  as  credible  as  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal, 
Philip  Antiochus,  or  Perseus ;  and  again,  the  lives  of  Romulus, 
Numa,  Coriolanus,  by  Plutarch  were  deemed  as  veracious  as  those 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  Sylla,  or  Cicero.  Machiavel  in  his  discourses 
on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy  takes  this  view  of  the  early  history. 
The  seven  kings  of  Rome  are  to  him  not  less  real  than  the  twelve 
Caesars ;  the  examples  which  he  derives  from  the  early  period  of 
the  republic  are  not  less  certain  and  authentic  than  if  they  had 
been  selected  from  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  or  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey." l 

How  different  the  present  estimates  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
early  period  of  Rome !  Now  we  are  told  that  a  history  of  this 
early  Roman  state  is  out  of  the  question ;  that  "  the  names, 
1  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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dates,  and  achievements  of  the  first  four  kings  are  too  unsub- 
stantial to  form  the  basis  of  a  sober  narrative  :  a  few  points  only 
can  be  considered  well  established." 1  Or  as  another  authority, 
Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  of  Cambridge,  England,  says,  "  Is  it  then 
possible  to  know  anything  about  the  early  history  of  Rome? 
Nothing,  I  think,  from  the  history  books  taken  alone,  and  about 
that  part  of  the  history  which  deals  with  particular  persons  no- 
thing from  any  source."  2 

This  change  of  view  is  vividly  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
statement  concerning  Livy  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,"  published  about  fifty  years  ago,  with  that  in  the 
recent  ninth  edition.  The  former  contains  only  words  of  praise. 
"  Never  man  was  furnished,"  it  is  said,  "  with  greater  advantages 
for  writing  a  history  than  Livy.  Besides  his  own  great  genius, 
which  was  in  every  respect  formed  for  the  purpose,  he  was  trained, 
as  it  were,  in  a  city  at  that  time  the  empress  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  politest  reign  that  ever  was,  having  scarcely  any  other  school 
than  the  court  of  Augustus.  He  had  access  to  the  very  best  ma- 
terials," etc.,  etc.  The  article  then  quotes  approvingly  the  eulogy 
of  Livy  and  other  ancient  historians  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But 
in  the  ninth  edition  we  are  told  that  Livy  while  a  "  consummate 
artist"  was  "an  unskilled,  and  often  careless  investigator  and 
critic."  Not  only  are  his  inaccuracies  brought  to  light,  but  the 
character  of  his  sources  is  also  exhibited.  His  work  is  finally 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

"  Livy's  history  then  rests  on  no  foundation  of  original  research, 
or  even  of  careful  verification.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  even  as 
such  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  we  cannot  credit  Livy 
with  having  made  such  a  preliminary  survey  of  his  authorities 
as  would  enable  him  to  determine  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  fuse  their  various  narratives  into  a  consistent  whole.  It  is 
clear  on  the  contrary  that  his  circle  of  authorities  for  any  one 
decade  was  a  comparatively  small  one,  that  of  these  he  selected 
one,  and  transcribed  him  with  necessary  embellishments  and  other 
slight  modifications  until  impelled  by  various  reasons  to  drop  him. 
He  then,  without  warning,  takes  up  another  whom  he  follows  in 
the  same  way.  The  result  is  a  curious  mosaic,  in  which  pieces  of 
all  colors  and  dates  are  found  side  by  side,  and  in  which  even  the 
great  artistic  skill  displayed  throughout  fails  to  conceal  the  lack 
of  internal  unity." 

1  Encyc.  Brit.  9th  ed.  art.  "  Rome,"  p.  733. 
*  Livy,  Bk.  I.,  J.  R.  Seeley,  p.  63. 
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When  we  turn  to  other  fields  of  literature  besides  the  Roman 
we  find  similar  new  and  fuller  knowledge,  which  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  modern  higher  criticism.  Until  very  recently  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author. 
The  verdict  of  scholarship  is  now  the  other  way.  Many  writings 
have  been  found  to  be  spurious  which  formerly  were  received  as 
genuine,  such  as  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  the  fables  of  JEsop,  cer- 
tain Ignatian  epistles,  certain  homilies  of  Clement,  etc.  Many 
interpolations  also  have  been  discovered  in  ancient  writings. 
Their  structure  has  likewise  been  discerned,  and  the  documents  in 
many  instances  underlying  them  have  been  pointed  out.  There 
have  been  both  positive  and  negative  results.  Of  the  former  we 
hear  less  perhaps  than  of  the  latter,  because  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  announcing  the  confirmation  of  old  and  received  opinions. 
But  whatever  views  are  now  held  of  literature  among  scholars, 
their  correctness  has  really  been  demonstrated  by  the  process  of 
the  higher  criticism.  Such,  then,  is  the  field  of  this  science,  and 
such  are  its  results. 

We  consider  in  the  next  place  its  method.  The  method  is 
inductive,  —  the  same  as  that  of  all  modern  sciences.  The  suc- 
cessful critic  seeking  to  answer  the  questions  presented  by  litera- 
ture is  guided  by  the  phenomena  of  the  writings  before  him.  He 
sees  much  that  others  have  never  noticed,  and  discerns  the  rela- 
tion between  what  he  sees  and  certain  causes,  and  is  thereby  led 
to  fixed  and  definite  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  of  these 
phenomena.  Sometimes  it  is  urged,  as  an  argument  against 
accepting  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism,  that  intelligent  men 
have  for  centuries  been  reading  the  same  writings,  and  yet  have 
never  observed  what  the  critics  have,  and  have  never  come  to 
their  conclusions.  But  this  holds  true  of  this  earth  of  ours. 
Intelligent  men  have  been  looking  at  and  enjoying  nature  for 
millenniums,  and  yet  have  never  observed  what  modern  naturalists 
have  or  come  to  their  conclusions.  The  scholar  Bentley  exam- 
ined the  letters  of  Phalaris.  From  the  mention  of  towns  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant,  from  the  reference  to 
authors  who  wrote  long  after  he  was  dead,  from  reference  to 
tragedies,  although  tragedy  had  not  yet  been  invented  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phalaris,  from  the  dialect,  which  was  not  Dorian  but 
late  Attic,  as  well  as  from  absurdities  in  the  matter  and  from  the 
entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  letters  before  Stobseus, 
who  lived  apparently  about  500  A.  d.,  Bentley  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  letters  were  written  by  a  Sophist  rhetorician  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  death  of  Phalaris. 
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The  critic  of  the  Odyssey  finds  that  this  poem  differs  from  the 
Iliad,  in  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  in  the  wife  of  Hephaestus;  in  the 
food  of  the  heroes,  in  the  cities  ascribed  to  Crete,  in  the  use  of 
many  words,  in  the  historical  tone  and  character,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  supernatural  element,  in  the  character  of  Ulysses,  in 
the  position  of  Zeus,  in  the  conceptions  of  morality,  and  from  all 
these  reasons,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  external  proof  to 
the  contrary,  he  concludes  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were 
not  composed  by  the  same  author. 

Such  processes  of  obtaining  knowledge  are  higher  criticism. 
The  method,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  inductive.  The  re- 
sults are  of  various  degrees  of  probability ;  from  that  which  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  to  that  which  amounts  to  a  fixed  certainty. 

In  seeking  information  in  this  way  there  is,  of  course,  liability 
to  error.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  often  obscure.  Cities 
may  have  been  of  an  earlier  date  than  we  had  supposed,  and 
likewise  ideas.  The  intellectual  horizon,  vocabulary,  and  fertility 
of  invention  of  writers  may  have  been  far  greater  than  we  had 
imagined.  A  later  hand  may  have  revised  the  documents. 
Statements  which  we  thought  rested  on  oral  tradition,  and  hence 
regarded  unreliable,  may  have  come,  carved  on  stone,  from  contem- 
poraries, and  thus  have  been  most  trustworthy.  Many  phenom- 
ena may  have  been  overlooked.  And  thus  through  ignorance, 
through  superficiality,  through  wrong  inferences,  the  conclusions 
advanced  by  critics  have  often  been  incorrect  The  history  of 
the  higher  criticism,  like  that  of  every  other  inductive  science, 
contains  the  record  of  many  mistakes  and  false  announcements. 
And  yet  through  this  criticism  real  knowledge  is  attained,  and  it 
is  a  reliable  source  of  information,  as  much  so  as  the  other  induc- 
tive sciences.  There  have  been  remarkable  verifications  of  the 
conjectures  of  higher  critics. 

In  the  present  text  of  Demosthenes'  oration,  "On  the  Crown," 
there  are  passages  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  regarded  by 
the  critics  as  interpolations.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  exact  length  of  the  original  oration.  The 
present  text  fits  the  measure  given  with  the  conjectured  interpo- 
lations removed. 

The  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  discovered  a  few  years 
ago,  verified  in  a  signal  manner  the  conclusions  of  higher  criti- 
cism. A  German  scholar,  Bickell,  in  1843,  and  another,  Geb- 
hardt,  more  recently,  had  argued  that  there  must  have  been  some 
such  document  underlying  botht  he  seventh  book  of  the  "Apostolic 
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Constitutions  "  and  the  u  Apostolic  Epitome."  In  1882  still  an- 
other  scholar,  Krawutzky,  undertook  from  these  sources  to  recon- 
struct the  imbedded  earlier  and  simpler  document.  His  attempt, 
as  is  now  seen,  was  most  successful.1  As  one  has  said,  "  It  was 
considered  a  wonderful  achievement  of  astronomy  and  verification 
of  its  most  speculative  mathematical  instruments  when  a  planet 
appeared  where  theoretic  science  showed  that  it  was  needed. 
The  higher  historical  criticism  has  the  same  vindication  in  Bryeu- 
nios*  '  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.' "  2 

Twenty  years  ago  a  German  scholar  examined  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,"  by  a  Greek  Sophist  of  the 
second  century,  and  the  legend  upon  which  it  was  based,  and 
from  a  few  stray  hints  in  the  only  known  authorities  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  story  was  old  and  widely  spread  before  the 
second  century,  and  that  the  author  of  the  present  account  had 
used  ancient  materials,  and  that  certain  lines  had  been  literally 
transcribed  from  this  ancient  source  and  were  not  the  invention 
of  a  later  date.  In  1889  a  papyrus  was  discovered  in  a  mummy- 
case  in  Egypt  containing  this  ancient  source  and  confirming  in 
this  unexpected  manner  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  criticism  of 
twenty  years  ago.8 

Now  the  Bible,  as  a  library  of  literature,  is  open  to  the  same 
critical  process  which  we  have  been  describing,  and  if  this  critical 
process  has  led  to  more  exact  knowledge  respecting  other  litera- 
ture, we  may  be  confident  that  it  will  do  so  when  applied  to 
the  Scriptures.  And,  unquestionably,  it  has  already  done  so. 
Formerly  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were  regarded 
as  independent  of  one  another,  and  their  similarity  in  expression 
was  thought  to  be  due  entirely  to  their  common  subject-matter. 
Now,  however,  this  similarity  is  believed  to  arise  also  from  the 
use  of  a  common  literary  source.  Hence  in  those  parts  of  the 
Gospels  our  primary  witness  to  the  sayings  or  deeds  of  Christ  is 
one  instead  of  three.  Likewise  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  a 
subjective  coloring  in  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It 
is  the  higher  criticism  also  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  work  of  another  author  than  Paul. 

But  while  the  higher  criticism  has  led  to  a  change  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  old  views  respecting  the  New  Testament,  it  has  done 
a  more  important  work  in  confirming  the  general  belief  of  the 

1  Teaching  of  the  Ttoelve  Apostles,  Hitchcock  and  Brown,  p.  v. 

2  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth  in  the  And  over  Review,  April,  1884,  p.  436. 

»  "The  Flinders-Petrie  Papyri,  Mahaffy,"  The  Dial,  June,  1892,  p.  49. 
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Christian  Church,  in  vindicating  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  The  Tiibingen  school,  for  example, 
denied  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The 
argument  presented  was  twofold,  —  the  lack  of  external  testimony, 
and  the  internal  evidence.  The  question  of  both  belonged  to  the 
higher  criticism,  inasmuch  as  the  external  evidence,  if  there  was 
any,  had  to  be  gathered  from  a  mass  of  early  literature  whose 
date  and  form  had  first  to  be  determined.  Now  an  argument  built 
upon  the  higher  criticism  requires  to  be  answered  by  the  same 
method.  Criticism  must  meet  criticism.  And  this  was  done. 
The  higher  criticism  of  evangelical  scholarship  vindicated  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel.  The  process  was  exactly  identical 
with  that  pursued  in  the  investigations  of  other  literature.  First, 
it  was  shown  that  the  Gospel  was  accepted  as  genuine  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century,  and  then  that  there  were  un- 
mistakable allusions  to  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
But  especially  was  its  authorship  proved  by  a  painstaking  ex- 
amination of  the  literary  and  historical  features  of  the  Gospel. 
From  its  portrait  of  Christ,  its  general  structure  and  contents, 
was  its  historical  truth  shown ;  from  allusions  to  place  and  custom, 
that  its  author  was  a  Jew ;  from  graphic  touches,  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness  and  participant  in  the  scenes  recorded  ;  and  from  the 
Gospel  itself,  that  he  was  none  other  than  the  Apostle  John. 
Such,  then,  is  the  debt  of  the  evangelical  church  to  the  higher 
criticism. 

The  destructive  criticism  represented  by  the  Tubingen  school 
was  not  only  faulty  like  some  of  that  of  classical  literature,  through 
a  lack  of  soberness,  but  was  also  vitiated  by  a  subjective  element. 
It  rested  upon  a  philosophical  assumption,  and  also  an  historical 
one,  both  of  which  are  false.  The  philosophical  was  that  of  nat- 
uralism: the  disbelief  in  miracles  was  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  historical  premise  was  the  assumed  hostility  of 
the  Petrine  and  Pauline  theologies  and  of  the  two  apostles  them- 
selves.1 Much  of  the  present  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  undoubtedly  affected  by  similar  false  assumptions.  An 
acute  reviewer  of  Kuenen's  critical  method  said :  "  One  of  his 
proofs  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis  cannot  be  historical  is  the 
fact  that  they  represent  the  patriarchs  as  not  inferior  to  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  in  pureness  of  religious  insight 
and  inward  spiritual  piety.2    Another  proof  is  that  the  familiar 

1  Fisher's  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  p.  xxxvii. 
3  CL  Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  L,  p.  108. 
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intercourse  of  the  patriarchs  with  the  Deity  shows  the  accounts 
to  be  legendary.  The  first  of  these  proofs  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  all  religions  arise  by  evolution,  and  never  by  direct  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  evolutionary  process  must  have  been  further 
advanced  in  the  eighth  century  than  in  the  previous  centuries. 
The  second  rests  on  the  broader  assumption  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  supernatural  is  incredible."  l 

We  must  not,  however,  fail  to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
higher  criticism,  even  when  accompanied  by  false  assumptions, 
may  call  attention  to  features  of  the  Bible  which  before  had  been 
overlooked,  and  thus  contribute  to  our  better  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Unquestionably  rationalists  have  enlight- 
ened us  on  many  points,  and  the  evangelical  church  is  indebted 
to  the  scholarship  of  a  Gesenius,  an  Ewald,  and  a  Euenen. 

The  fact  that  Biblical  higher  criticism  has  often  been  pursued 
on  a  rationalistic  basis  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  such  a  basis 
necessarily  underlies  it.  A  writer  in  a  recent  review  has  said : 
"Its  chief,  its  fundamental  a  priori  principle  is  that  a  mir- 
acle in  any  form  or  shape  is  impossible." 2  Another  has  stated 
as  its  fundamental  principle  that  "  the  Bible  is  the  product  of 
natural  development  alone."  8  Such  statements  are  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  science,  however  faithfully  they  may  portray  the 
positions  of  certain  critics. 

But  while  the  assumptions  of  rationalism  may  vitiate  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  dogmatism  may  allow  to  the  believer  in  Christ 
and  supernatural  Christianity  only  the  most  limited  sphere  for 
their  application.  Many  regard  the  questions  of  authorship  and 
historical  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  as  already  settled  by 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  late  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby  said :  "  We  hold,  therefore,  the  position  impregnable  that 
our  Lord  declared  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses,  and 
that  his  testimony  is  final." 4  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Chicago, 
in  his  sermon  before  the  International  Congregational  Council,  at 
London,  in  1891,  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  saying :  "  Does  He 
[Christ]  set  himself  to  the  task  of  correcting  the  Apostles  as  to 

1  Professor  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  vol.  iii.  October, 
1882,  p.  729. 

2  Dr.  Robert  Watts,  Belfast,  in  the  Homiletical  Review,  January,  1892,  p.  13. 
*  Professor  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Independent, 

July  30,  1891. 
4  The  Independent,  February,  1883. 
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their  belief  in  the  authorship  of  the  book  ascribed  to  Moses,  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  or  the  prophecies  to  Isaiah  ?  "  x 

The  true  position  for  the  believing  critic,  we  hold,  is  neither 
that  of  the  rationalist  nor  of  the  dogmatist.  The  evangelical 
Christian,  when  he  undertakes  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism, 
owing  to  his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  fellow-believers 
cannot  assume  that  the  Bible  is  like  all  other  books,  and  that  the 
history  of  Israel  which  culminates  in  Christ,  the  source  of  his 
spiritual  life,  is  like  all  other  history,  and  hence  that  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible  are  equally  improbable  with  those  mentioned 
in  other  histories.  As  well  might  you  urge  a  resident  of  Africa, 
after  he  had  experienced  torrid  heat,  to  assume  that  the  climate 
of  the  dark  continent  was  that  of  England,  and  hence  that  the 
record  of  a  higher  temperature  in  the  former  country  than  that 
ever  known  in  the  latter  was  probably  false.  A  miracle  recorded 
in  the  Biblical  history  is  to  the  evangelical  Christian  a  reasonable 
event,  and  the  record  of  its  occurrence  he  will  test  as  he  does  that 
of  any  other  event.  Already  in  this  way  he  has  received  as  his- 
toric the  narrative  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  in  the  light  of 
this  event  other  miracles  are  both  reasonable  and  probable ;  and 
any  one  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  should  not  be  viewed  simply 
as  a  single  event,  but  as  one  of  a  series  of  events  which  find  their 
culmination  in  Christ's  resurrection.  This  fact  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  may  serve  as  an  Ari- 
adne's thread  to  lead  one  out  of  many  difficulties.  It,  however, 
is  no  guarantee  that  unhistorical  records  of  miracles  may  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Bible,  and,  unless  one  is  committed  on  a  priori 
grounds  to  a  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  their  religious  teaching,  he  will  feel  free  to 
discriminate  in  reference  to  Biblical  miracles  as  he  does  in  refer- 
ence to  other  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  way  such 
evangelical  believers  as  Weiss  and  Meyer,  who  heartily  accept 
Christ's  resurrection,  doubt  the  occurrence  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  near  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  recorded 
by  Matthew  (xxvii.  52  f.). 

"  The  historical  evidence  for  the  New  Testament  miracle  is  also 
much  stronger  and  more  conclusive  than  that  for  most  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles.  The  devout  Christian,  as  he  reads  the  nar- 
ratives of  wonderful  events  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  is  called  upon  to  make  distinctions  in  the  interest  both  of 
faith  and  of  reason.  He  may  make  such  distinctions  with  safety. 
1  Report  of  Council,  p.  67. 
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He  may  thus  hold  to  the  firm  centre  of  faith  which  surrounds  his 
Redeemer.  He  may,  without  detriment  to  his  faith,  regard  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  as  weaker,  his- 
torically considered,  and  yet  as  strengthened  by  the  relations  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  stand  to  that  divine  process  of  revelation 
which  culminates  in  the  Redeemer.  If  he  discovers  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  these  remote  occurrences  have,  on  account  of 
the  relative  darkness  of  the  times,  been  only  obscurely  seen  and 
apprehended,  aud  not  perfectly  reported  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  he 
need  feel  no  alarm  at  this  discovery.  If  he  finds  Biblical  critics 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  this  is  so,  he  need  take  no  offense  at 
it.  The  real  cause  of  the  Bible  is  endangered  only  when  we  so 
link  what  is  essential  and  indubitable  with  what  is  unessential 
and  doubtful,  that  the  two  in  our  thoughts  stand  and  fall 
together."  l 

The  evangelical  critic  will  refuse  also  to  grant  that  because 
Christ  was  God  incarnated  to  reveal  religious  truth  and  to  redeem 
mankind,  that  it  belonged  likewise  to  his  mission  to  correct  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  his  contemporaries  in  matters  of  historical 
and  physical  science,  and  thus  anticipate  or  foreclose  a  develop- 
ment in  these  sciences.  He  will  refuse  to  be  forced  with  Mr. 
Huxley  and  Dr.  Goodwin  into  the  awful  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  Christ  and  criticism.  Questions  which  are  not  of  the 
religious  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  will  to  him  be  open  to  be 
tested  according  to  the  method  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
belong. 

44  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  catholic  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
person  to  suppose  that  in  such  matters  his  knowledge  was  the 
knowledge  of  his  times.  There  can  be  no  impropriety  or  irrever- 
ence in  such  a  view,  when  we  are  expressly  told  that  He  4  ad- 
vanced in  wisdom '  as  well  as  in  stature  (Luke  ii.  52)  ;  and  in 
regard  to  at  least  one  matter  He  himself  expressly  declared  that 
his  knowledge  was  limited,  when  He  said,  4  of  that  day  or  that 
hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  '  (Mark  xii.  82) ;  and  this  although  it  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  intimately  connected  with 
his  own  work.  But  apart  from  this  mysterious  question  of  the 
limitation  of  our  Lord's  knowledge  as  a  man,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  He  could  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  have  done  otherwise  in 
literary  matters  than  adopt  the  ordinary  language  of  the  time. 
He  used,  as  we  still  use,  popular  and  not  scientifically  accurate 
1  WhatistheBibUt    By  George  T.  Ladd,  D.  D.,  pp.  177  f. 
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language  with  regard  to  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  He  could  have  avoided  using  the  language  of  tradition 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament."  1 

From  this  point  of  view  many  scholars  devout  and  loyal  to 
Jesus  Christ  are  studying  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  for  the 
authorship,  date,  literary  character,  and  historical  credibility  of 
those  writings.  And  there  is  urgent  demand  for  their  work. 
The  old  or  traditional  opinions  on  these  subjects  rest  too  often 
simply  on  Jewish  tradition.  This  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  our  fathers.  Moses  Stuart,  speaking  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  said :  "  Enough  that  this  matter  rests  on 
the  universal  tradition  and  belief  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages  ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  Odyssey,  or 
of  the  JEneid,  or  of  the  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico,  or  the 
work  de  Bello  Peloponnessiaco,  and  the  like,  rests  on  the  tradi- 
tionary and  universal  belief  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  works 
belong."2 

But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Odyssey,  to  modern 
scholarship  the  resting  uon  traditionary  and  universal  belief  "  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  the  authorship  of  any  of  these  ancient 
writings,  and  hence  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  that  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  higher  criticism  is  needed  to  put  our  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  a  firm  and  respectable  basis.  These  Scrip- 
tures must  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  supposition  and  fancy. 
If  the  old  views  concerning  them  are  correct  they  will  surely 
ultimately  be  confirmed  by  criticism.  "  It  is  impossible  for  God 
to  lie  "  either  in  history  or  nature ;  and  criticism  is  a  method  of 
determining  what  God  through  man  or  nature  has  wrought 

Our  critical  process,  however,  should  be  a  sober  one.  Just 
now  there  is  danger  that  theory  be  a  guide  rather  than  evidence. 
"  The  main  cause,"  says  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  "  of  the  great 
multiplicity  and  wide  divergence  of  opinions  which  characterize 
the  recent  researches  into  early  Roman  history  is  the  defective 
method  which  not  only  Niebuhr  and  his  followers,  but  most  of 
his  opponents  have  adopted.  Instead  of  employing  those  tests  of 
credibility  which  are  consistently  applied  to  modern  history,  they 
attempt  to  guide  their  judgment  by  the  indications  of  internal 
evidence,  and  assume  that  the  truth  can  be  discovered   by  an 

1  Kirkpatrick's  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  9  f. 
*  Critical  History  and  Defense  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  49. 
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occult  faculty  of  historical  divination.  ...  It  is  not  enough  for  an 
historian  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  retrospective  second  sight, 
which  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  of  a  mysterious  doc- 
trine, revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  Unless  he  can  prove  as  well 
as  guess ;  unless  he  can  produce  evidence  of  the  fact,  after  he  has 
intuitively  perceived  its  existence,  his  historical  system  cannot  be 
received."  x 

This  statement  is  applicable  to  Biblical  criticism.  There  have 
been  too  many  guesses.  Not  all,  however,  on  one  side.  Un- 
founded assumptions,  specious  arguments,  abound  in  orthodox 
commentaries,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  rationalists. 

Certain  of  the  conclusions,  however,  of  the  higher  critics  appear 
well  founded,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  parallel  the 
evidence  for  them  is  with  that  presented  in  the  case  of  other 
literature,  and  likewise  the  similarity  of  other  literary  phenomena 
with  the  results  which  they  have  reached.  Compare,  for  exam- 
ple, the  evidence  for  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  that  for  the  unauthenticity  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris. 

In  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  "  the  mention  of  cities  not  yet  built." 
Likewise  in  the  Pentateuch,  Abram  pursued  the  forces  of  Chedor- 
laoraer  as  far  as  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  But  the  city  Dan,  accord- 
ing to  Judg.  xviii.  29,  was  not  founded  until  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  Canaan,  in  Gen.  xl.  15,  is  called  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews ;  this  name  would  naturally  have  been  used  only  after 
the  settlement  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel.  The  villages 
of  Jair  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and  Deut.  iii.  14 ;  but 
Jair,  after  whom  they  were  called  according  to  Judg.  x.  3  f ,  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  Israel. 

The  second  evidence  in  the  letters  of  Phalaris  is,  "  the  imita- 
tion of  authors  who  wrote  long  after  he  was  dead." 

Parallel  with  this  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch  are  expressions 
which  most  probably  or  necessarily  could  have  been  written  only 
after  Moses'  death.  Among  these  are:  "And  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xii.  6).  "And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years  until  they  came  unto  a  land 
inhabited  "  (Ex.  xvi.  35).  "  As  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his 
possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them"  (Deut.  ii.  12). 
"  Unto  this  day,"  in  its  connection  (Deut.  iii.  14). 

In  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  "  reference  to  tragedies,  though  trag- 
edy was  not  yet  invented." 

In  the  Pentateuch,  reference  is  made  to  a  king  in  Israel,  al- 
1  Credibility  of  Early  Raman  History,  pp.  13, 15. 
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though  there  was  none  until  hundreds  of  years  after  the  time  of 
Moses  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89). 

In  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  "  the  dialect  not  Dorian  but  Attic." 
In  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  complement  of  this,  we  may  mention 
legislation  implying  a  post-Mosaic  era ;  the  law,  for  example,  con- 
cerning the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20). 

In  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  "  absurdities  in  the  matter." 
In  the  Pentateuch,  features  which  can  scarcely  be  strictly  his- 
torical and  written  by  a  contemporary.  Among  these  are  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  population  of  a 
military  age  being  600,000,  and  hence  the  entire  host  between  two 
and  three  millions.  This  looks  like  a  gross  exaggeration,  similar 
to  that  of  Herodotus  in  reference  to  the  number  of  Xerxes'  army 
which  invaded  Greece ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  host, 
especially  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  all  the  baggage  of 
camp  equipment,  being  mobilized  and  crossing  the  Ked  Sea  in  a 
single  night.  The  entire  number  of  males  also  would  be  at  least 
900,000,  but  the  firstborn  males  are  given  as  only  22,273  (Num. 
iii.  43),  which  would  imply  that  each  mother  in  Israel  had  forty- 
two  male  children. 

In  Numbers  xxxi.  there  is  an  account  of  12,000  soldiers  of 
Israel  "  avenging  Jehovah  on  Midian,"  by  killing  in  battle  and 
siege  (computing  from  the  number  of  captives  mentioned  in  verses 
T,  17,  18,  and  35)  some  88,000  warriors,  and  then  butchering  in 
cold  blood  a  similar  number  of  women  and  girls  and  32,000  boys, 
and  carrying  off  as  slaves  32,000  young  girls,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man  (v.  49). 

These  features  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  of  which  many 
additional  similar  examples  can  be  given,  appear  like  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  later  uncritical  age,  and  not  the  sober  statements 
of  an  eye-witness.  With  the  other  post-Mosaic  data  they  are 
frequently  explained  as  not  belonging  to  the  original  narrative, 
but  as  glosses  or  later  additions.  This  might  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  did  they  not  recur  so  often  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  original  text.  And,  indeed,  this 
explanation,  as  it  is  now  advanced,  destroys  to  a  great  degree  the 
historical  value  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  it 
assumes  that  the  work  of  Moses,  instead  of  having  been  kept 
singularly  pure  in  all  ages,  contains  "  many  omissions,  repetitions, 
additions,  glosses,  and  corruptions  and  falsifications  of  the  text."  * 

1  See  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Colchester  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, May,  1892,  p.  723. 
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And  finally,  in  respect  to  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  "  the  entire 
absence  of  any  reference  to  them  until  the  time  of  Stobaeus, 
hundreds  of  years  later." 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  strange  silence  for 
many  centuries  regarding  such  an  authoritative  body  of  law  and 
the  observance  of  its  institutions. 

Thus  in  this  Pentateuchal  criticism  the  line  of  argument  is  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  used  in  the  criticism  of  other  lit- 
erature. And  if  we  accept  it  as  valid  in  one  instance  shall  we  not 
in  the  other  ? 

We  have  given,  however,  but  a  portion  of  the  argument  of  the 
critics  for  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
argument  as  a  whole  is  cumulative.  That  already  given  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  there  are  different  codes  in  the  Pentateuch, 
which  in  their  differences  imply  different  historical  backgrounds, 
that  the  history  of  Israel  presents  stages  of  religious,  political,  and 
social  life  corresponding  to  these  backgrounds,  and  that  the  litera- 
ture of  Israel  in  these  stages  apparently  refers  to  these  codes. 

The  theory  of  the  critics  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  out 
of  older  documents  has  often  been  ridiculed,  as  if  it  was  absurd  to 
think  that  any  ancient  writing  could  ever  have  been  composed  in 
such  a  "  crazy-patchwork  manner."  But  we  find  a  parallel  in 
Tatian's  Diatessaron,1  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  made  in  the 
second  century ;  and  we  need  only  to  give  the  statement,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  descriptive  of  Livy's  history,  where  it 
is  said  :  "  He  selected  one  authority  and  transcribed  him  with  the 
necessary  embellishments  and  other  slight  modifications,  until  im- 
pelled by  various  reasons  to  drop  him.  He  then  without  warning 
takes  up  another  whom  he  follows  in  the  same  way.  The  result 
is  a  curious  mosaic,  in  which  pieces  of  all  colors  and  dates  are 
found  side  by  side,  and  in  which  even  the  great  artistic  skill  dis- 
played throughout  fails  to  conceal  the  lack  of  internal  unity." 

It  is  often  urged  that  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  not  have  placed  in  his  narrative  inconsis- 
tencies and  doublets.  Yet  Livy  did  this  very  thing,  piecing 
together  differently  colored  accounts  of  the  same  event,  and  intro- 
ducing two  or  more  versions  of  one  event  as  distinct  events.2 

There  is  also  a  mediaeval  Latin  narrative  of  the  return  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  to  England,  whose  author,  Roger  of  Hoveden, 

1  See  "  Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Journal  ofBibl.  Lit.  vol.  ix.  1890,  Part  II. 
*  See  art.  "  Livy  "  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed. 
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used  two  earlier  works,  one  anonymous,  the  other  by  Benedict  of 
Peterborough ;  but  this  last  is  based  upon  the  anonymous  one 
and  another  by  John  of  Salisbury.  Now  all  of  these  works  exist, 
and  the  parts  furnished  by  each  writer  can  be  shown  in  the  last ; 
and  when  they  are  represented  by  different  kinds  of  type  they 
present  a  page  as  speckled  and  ringstreaked  as  that  of  any  higher 
critic's  edition  of  Genesis.1 

The  conclusion  of  the  higher  criticism,  that  we  have  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, especially  in  Deuteronomy,  legislation  of  a  later  date 
than  Moses  given  in  his  name,  is  very  difficult  for  many  to  re- 
ceive. At  first  blush  it  appears  like  a  forgery  or  falsification. 
From  an  examination,  however,  of  legal  usages  among  other  peoples 
we  find  that  there  need  have  been  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  the 
facts  imply  only  the  adoption  of  a  common  expedient  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  law.  Just  as  in  Roman  jurisprudence  all  law  was 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  twelve  tables,  so  apparently  in 
Israel,  because  the  primal  fundamental  law  which  gave  shape  to 
the  holy  people  came  from  Moses,  all  subsequent  law  was  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  him.  To-day  in  India,  when  the  govern- 
ment brings  a  new  water-supply  into  a  village,  the  rules  regu- 
lating its  use  "do  not  purport  to  emanate  from  the  personal 
authority  of  their  author  or  authors ;  there  is  always  a  sort  of 
fiction  under  which  some  customs  as  to  the  distribution  of  water 
are  supposed  to  have  existed  from  all  antiquity,  although,  in  fact, 
no  artificial  supply  had  been  even  so  much  as  thought  of."  2 
Such  expedients  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  law  and  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  society  are  called  "  legal  fictions."  Some  have 
ridiculed  them,  and  insist  that  they  imply  fraud.  But  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  "  To  revile  them  as  merely  fraudulent  is  to  betray 
ignorance  of  their  peculiar  office  in  the  historical  development  of 
law."  He  also  notes  the  fact  that  this  expedient  is  historically 
the  earliest  of  the  agencies  used  to  bring  law  into  harmony  with 
society,  and  adds,  "  At  a  particular  stage  of  social  progress  they 
are  invaluable  expedients  for  overcoming  the  rigidity  of  the  law, 
and,  indeed,  without  one  of  them,  the  fiction  of  adoption,  which 
permits  the  family  tie  to  be  artificially  created,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  society  would  ever  have  escaped  from  its  swad- 
dling-clothes, and  taken  its  first  step  toward  civilization."  8     The 

1  See  "  A  Mediaeval  Illustration  of  the  Documentary  Theory  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  by  Rev.  Charles  Hummer,  M.  A.,  in  The  Expository 
voL  x.  Third  Series. 

*  Sir  H.  Maine's  Village  Communities,  p.  110. 

9  Ancient  Law,  pp.  24-26. 
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representation  of  a  later  legislation  emanating  from  Moses  does  not 
necessarily  prove  deceit.  It  simply  shows  that  the  original  code 
was  kept  open  and  adjusted,  without  destroying  its  unity,  to  the 
exigencies  of  later  times. 

And  when  later  institutions  were  carried  back  to  earlier  times, 
as  by  the  author  of  Chronicles,  we  may  hold  that  it  was  done  in 
good  faith.  Such  reference  is  a  natural  habit,  out  of  which  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  were  lifted. 
They  here  followed  apparently  the  views  of  their  own  time  and  of 
antiquity  in  general.  "  The  Romans  rejoiced  in  tracing  all  their 
characteristic  institutions  and  customs,  civil  and  religious,  to  some 
celebrated  founder  near  the  beginning  of  the  state."  1  Thus  the 
Old  Testament  was  written,  not  from  an  antiquarian's  point  of 
view,  but  with  a  homiletical  purpose  ;  that  of  teaching  not  history 
nor  science,  but  religion. 

Next  perhaps  in  interest  to  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  the 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  conclusion 
of  the  higher  criticism  is  that  these  chapters  were  not  written  by 
Isaiah.  It  is  sometimes  represented  that  this  conclusion  arises 
from  "  the  determination  that  Isaiah  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
predicted  anything  which  happened  long  after  his  own  time."  2 
This  is  not  true.  The  conclusion  is  reached  by  a  simple,  straight- 
forward argument,  such  as  is  used  in  other  literature,  with  full 
allowance  for  the  prophetic  predictive  dement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  character  of  this  element  is  first  of  all  determined 
by  an  examination  of  prophecies  whose  genuineness  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  These,  the  undisputed  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  form  a  very 
considerable  body  of  literature ;  and  from  these  it  is  found  that 
indications  of  time  and  authorship,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  are 
as  clear  in  Old  Testament  prophecies  as  in  other  writings.  They 
were  addressed  to  contemporaries.  They  preserve  the  individual 
style  and  thought  of  their  authors.  Turning  now  to  these  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah,  we  find  that  they  are  addressed  to  exiles  in  Baby- 
lonia ;  for  they  assume  that  Jerusalem  has  been  destroyed  (xliv. 
26,  lviii.  12,  lxi.  4,  lxiii.  18,  lxiv.  10  f.),  and  that  Israel  is 
captive  in  Chaldaea  (xlvii.  1-6,  xxlviii.  20,  xliii.  14).  These 
events  are  not  predicted ;   they  are  the  basis  of  the  prediction 

1  Lewis's  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  p.  44. 

9  Bishop  of  Colchester,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1892,  p.  723. 
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of  a  future  redemption  through  Cyrus,  who  is  alluded  to  as 
one  already  known  (xli.  1-3,  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1,  13).  Hence 
according  to  the  analogy  of  other  prophecy  the  date  of  these 
writings  is  the  period  of  the  exile,  and  they  were  not  written  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  This  result  is 
further  confirmed  by  differences  in  style  and  thought  from  the 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Here  it  is  true  that  the  argument 
is  not  so  decisive,  and  there  is  much  room  for  hypercriticism. 
Still,  there  are  more  indications  of  a  diversity  of  authorship  than 
of  a  unity.  "  The  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  —  its  choice  by 
him,  its  destiny,  the  purpose  of  its  call  —  is  developed  in  different 
terms  and  under  different  conceptions  from  those  used  by  Isaiah  : 
the  figure  of  the  Messianic  king  is  absent  (Is.  ix.  6-7,  xi.  1  ff.)  ; 
the  prophet  associates  his  view  of  the  future  with  a  figure  of  a 
very  different  character,  Jehovah's  righteous  servant  (xlii.  1  ff. 
xlix.  1  ff.  1.  4-9,  lii.  13-liii.  12,  lxi.  1-3),  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  his  own  distinctive  view  of  Israel's  destiny.  The 
divine  purpose  in  relation  to  the  nations,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  prophetic  mission  of  Israel,  is  more  comprehensively 
developed.  The  prophet,  in  a  word,  in  whatever  elements  of  his 
teaching  are  distinctive  moves  in  a  different  region  of  thought 
from  Isaiah ;  he  apprehends  and  emphasizes  different  aspects  of 
divine  truth."  l 

In  favor  of  the  Isaianic  authorship,  it  is  true,  there  is  the  un- 
broken tradition  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity.  But,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  such  tradition  is  by  no  means  decisive. 
The  Jewish  tradition  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament  is  quite  likely 
to  be  erroneous,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  certain  Psalms  are 
ascribed  to  David  which,  it  is  universally  agreed,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  has  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  early  church  in  favor  of  its  genuineness,  —  testimony,  also, 
given  by  those  as  scholarly  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
within  about  one  hundred  years  after  its  composition :  but  this 
testimony  is  freely  granted  to  have  been  incorrect  owing  to  in- 
ternal evidence  against  it,  evidence  far  less  clear  than  in  the  case 
of  Isaiah :  for  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  "  the  epistle  does  not 
come  up  to  the  position  and  reputation  of  Barnabas  the  senior 
companion  of  Paul."  2  The  tradition  also  in  favor  of  the  Isaianic 
authorship  of  these  twenty-seven  chapters  we  cannot  trace  earlier 
than  the  compilation  or  canonization  of  the  prophetical  books, 

1  Driver's  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  229  f. 
*  Setoff's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  676. 
VOL.  XIX.  — NO.  110.  11 
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which  may  not  have  taken  place  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,1  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and 
cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  Hence,  there  is  every 
reason  to  allow  that  the  tradition  may  have  been  incorrect.  Later 
Jewish  opinion  upon  such  matters  frequently  was  not  based  upon 
historic  testimony,  but  arose  from  fanciful  conjecture.  In  the 
Talmud  Psalms  are  assigned  to  Adam,  Melchisedek,  and  Abraham. 
In  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  a  Jewish  work  of  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  a.  d.,  the  Law,  that  is,  the  Pentateuch,  is  represented 
as  having  been  lost  (burnt)  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldaeans,  and  then  miraculously  revealed  to  Ezra.  This 
story  was  accepted  as  true  by  many  church  fathers.2 

The  illustrations  and  comparisons  which  we  have  presented  do 
not,  of  course,  prove  that  the  conclusions  of  Old  Testament  Higher 
Criticism  are  correct.  They  simply  show  that  this  criticism  is  the 
application  of  a  method  of  knowledge,  valid  in  other  literature,  and 
that  its  results  correspond  to  other  literary  conclusions  and  phe- 
nomena. 

The  higher  criticism  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission  in  respect 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Its  work  thus  far  has  been  predominantly 
negative  or  destructive ;  much  that  is  constructive  still  remains 
to  be  done.  When  that  has  been  accomplished,  the  evangelical 
church  will  find  many  of  her  old  conceptions  respecting  this  por- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  firmly  established.  Old  Testament  his- 
tory in  outline  will  have  been  found  to  be  correct.  Moses  will 
still  remain  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel.  His  epoch  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  creative  one.  The  parallel  between  him  and 
Christ  will  stand.  The  order,  the  law  and  the  prophets,  will  not 
have  been  entirely  reversed.  The  Messianic  promises  will  have 
been  in  no  way  changed.  The  Old  Testament  will  still  contain 
an  integral  part  of  the  Word  of  God  :  a  word  not  found  in  an  in- 
fallible record  of  historical  or  scientific  facts,  but  in  that  of  a 
revelation  of  divine  love  :  a  revelation  given  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  Israel  alone,  and  culminating  in  .our  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Edward  Lewis  Curtis. 

Tale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1  Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  sec.  4. 
3  See  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Excursus  A. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  CHRIST'S  AUTHORITY  AS  A 
#      LAWGIVER. 

A  study  of  the  method  of  our  Saviour,  especially  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  reasons,  so  far  as  we  can  define  them, 
why  we  receive  those  teachings  as  the  law  of  our  spiritual  life, 
suggests  some  interesting  considerations  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
authority  which  in  Jesus  we  call  divine.  This  study  brings  to 
light  a  significant  analogy  between  what  is  called  revealed  truth 
and  certain  other  classes  of  ideas  which,  though  created  outright 
by  the  human  faculties,  we  nevertheless  receive  as  established 
knowledge.  It  indicates  that  the  teaching  which  we  call  super- 
natural in  origin  may,  nevertheless,  be  but  the  higher  natural  into 
which  we  grow  by  kinship  with  the  Son  of  God,  authenticating 
itself  to  us  by  what  we  have  in  common  with  it.  Let  us  examine 
the  words  which  describe  the  impression  made  by  Jeftus  on  this 
occasion,  together  with  the  whole  complexion  of  the  discourse  and 
its  grasp,  as  we  feel  it,  upon  our  moral  nature. 

u  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority/'  The  authority 
meant  is  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver  or  commander.  The  Teacher 
impressed  his  audience  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  a  moral  king- 
ship and  right  to  be  obeyed.  He  stood  as  it  were  at  the  very 
source  from  which  obligation  proceeds.  He  does  not  speak  as  if 
his  authority  to  command  were  derived  from  any  outside  source  ; 
He  does  not  refer  his  auditors  to  the  means  for  authenticating  his 
utterances.  It  is  as  if  the  words  which  He  spoke  were  finally 
true  and  compelling. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  religious  authority  we  do  well  to  fix 
our  attention  on  it  at  this  point.  Here  the  authority  is  ultimate. 
This  is  the  point  towards  which  the  present  worth  of  all  Scripture 
converges.  As  a  progressive  revelation  its  moral  value  and  dig- 
nity at  any  point  authenticates  itself  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  clear  utterances  of  Christ.  The  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  Messianic  seers  look  forward  to  the  final  truth  in  Him  ; 
the  consecrated  wisdom  of  apostles  draws  its  validity  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord.  We  reckon  an  age  in  Bible  history  advanced 
and  enlightened,  or  an  inspired  book  high  in  spiritual  rank,  in 
proportion  to  what  it  contains  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  But  here 
we  see  that  mind  disclosing  itself  directly.  Here  it  is  the  Son  of 
God  who  speaks,  and  He  speaks  ethically.  He  tells  us  plainly 
what  we  ought  to  be  and  do.     If  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
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speaking,  as  they  do,  in  narrative,  in  personal  aspiration,  in  puz- 
zled debate,  in  political  admonition,  we  often  have  to  distill  ethical 
suggestion  for  our  lives  from  their  words  liy  inference,  we  may 
know  that  here  is  the  ultimate  authoritative  teaching  by  which 
the  validity  of  all  such  inference  is  gauged.  The  main  value  of 
Scripture  to  us  is  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  whereas  in 
most  parts  of  the  Bible  we  have  to  transform  the  history,  psalm, 
or  prophecy  into  a  rule  by  our  own  interpretative  power  in  judging 
of  its  applicability  to  our  conduct,  here  the  preceptive  authority  is 
direct  and  final.  One  who  speaks  with  authority  tells  us  our 
duty.  In  studying  authority  at  this  point  we  are  not  concerning 
ourselves  with  questions  of  authorship  or  authenticity,  of  histori- 
cal or  scientific  exactness ;  we  are  simply  considering  that  which 
Scripture  exists  to  teach,  if  anything,  —  our  own  duty,  or  the  na- 
ture of  true  righteousness.  Here,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  validity  of  religious  authority. 

Let  us,  then,  observe  the  method  of  the  divine  Teacher.  At 
the  outset  we  must  endeavor  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  prepos- 
sessions which  we  have  inherited  from  centuries  of  religious  his- 
tory and  worship,  and  assume  in  imagination  the  attitude  of  this 
audience  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  towards  the  wonderful 
Galilean.  To  us  a  word  from  the  Master  is  the  end  of  contro- 
versy, because  we  accept  Him  as  divine.  His  heavenly  rank  is 
taken  without  question  as  authenticating  his  truth.  But  to  the 
people  who  listened  to  his  words  this  presupposition  is  not  present. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  heard  of  his  wonderful  works,  and  many 
reverence  Him  as  a  prophet ;  but  there  is  no  such  putting  forward 
of  divine  claims  as  to  make  the  burden  of  authority  rest  on  the 
person  or  rank  of  the  Teacher.  In  fact,  we  note  an  absence  of 
personal  assertion  or  display  of  credentials.  He  has  no  occasion 
to  begin  by  explaining  who  He  is.  While  He  contrasts  himself, 
and  so  makes  himself  of  equal  rank,  with  the  teachers  of  old 
time,  by  his  majestic  "  But  I  say  unto  you,"  He  is  nevertheless 
not  calling  upon  his  hearers  to  believe  because  He  says  it,  but 
because  his  message  is  true. 

And  this  is  the  true  way  to  teach  moral  doctrine,  even  when  it 
is  proclaimed  as  by  authority.  People  must  gain  an  ownership 
of  the  truth,  rather  than  be  silenced  by  awe  of  the  promulgator. 
When  Elihu,  with  his  arrogant  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge, 
professes  to  be  the  truth-revealing  daysman  for  whom  Job  wished 
in  his  perplexity,  he  says  :  — 

"  Behold  my  terror  shall  not  make  thee  afraid. 
Neither  shall  my  pressure  he  heavy  upon  thee." 
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So  likewise  Jesus,  the  eternal  Daysman,  does  not  begin  by  estab- 
lishing a  claim.  There  is  no  making  prominent,  just  now,  of  ful- 
fillments of  prophecy ;  there  is  no  resting  on  the  indorsement  of 
those  who  decide  on  the  claims  of  new  prophets.  In  this  discourse 
Jesus  does  not  even  appeal  to  his  mighty  works.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  occasion  for  all  these  means  of  maintaining  his  standing 
when  other  exigencies  are  to  be  met.  But  here  He  simply  opens 
his  mouth  and  teaches.  To  the  multitude  He  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  new  teacher,  and  the  power  of  his  teaching  to  rule 
them  is  to  be  established  by  its  own  worthiness  of  acceptation. 
His  words  shall  stand  by  the  strength  of  their  own  inherent  truth- 
fulness. For  the  present  purpose  it  matters  not  who  the  speaker 
is ;  let  the  truth  appear  with  no  terror  of  his  to  make  men  afraid. 
The  final  test  of  its  authority  is  in  itself. 

Truth  which  thus  stands  in  its  own  strength  is  not  careful  to 
borrow  cogency  from  logic.  Indeed  its  authority  is  not  made 
stronger  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  As  we  consider  this  fact, 
we  are  prepared  to  understand  another  characteristic  of  the 
Saviour's  method.  He  does  not  argue ;  He  proclaims.  He  does 
not  prove ;  He  asserts.  He  deals  in  truth,  rather  than  in  what  is 
called  thought.  It  is  truth  which  He  sees,  and  which  every  soul 
to  whom  it  comes  will  see  as  soon  as  that  soul  is  honest  with 
itself. 

We  sometimes  have  the  impression  that  a  thing  is  truer  for 
having  behind  it  a  well-linked  process  of  argument.  Those  truths 
seem  to  us  the  solidest  which  are  most  securely  buttressed  by 
reasoned  proofs.  He  is  thought  the  strongest  in  the  faith  who  is 
the  mightiest  in  defending  it  by  logic ;  and  that  man's  vision  of 
God  seems  the  clearest  whose  knowledge  of  Him  has  had  to  go 
through  the  most  careful  and  laborious  process  of  establishing 
itself.  But  this  is  not  always  so.  We  certainly  do  well  to  heed 
a  truth  which  has  been  established  by  careful  reasoning ;  but  it  is 
not  the  reasoning  which  has  made  it  true.  Reasoning  is  only  the 
process  by  which  it  is  communicated  to  us.  It  is  the  way  of 
making  truth  common  property.  There  stands  the  truth,  created 
by  God,  eternally  the  same,  and  never  to  pass  away.  Some  of 
that  truth,  owing  to  our  defective  insight,  we  discover  only  by 
means  of  other  truths  which  lead  up  to  it ;  and  so  by  putting  this 
and  that  together  we  come  to  see  it  by  means  of  our  logical  ability. 
But  while  reason  is  in  one  sense  our  power  and  our  pride,  from 
another  point  of  view  the  necessity  of  reasoning  is  a  mark  of  our 
imperfection.    God  does  not  reason ;  He  sees.     He  does  not  have 
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to  infer  one  truth  from  another;  it  all  lies  open  before  Him. 
That  we  should  have  to  arrive  at  truth  by  laborious  processes  of 
inference  and  generalization,  is  a  mark  of  our  finiteness  and  im- 
perfection. 

Facts  or  principles  that  can  be  made  common  by  reasoning  are 
not  the  highest  kind  of  truth.  There  are  truths  which  come  to 
light  only  in  the  direct  converse  of  the  soul  with  eternal  reality. 
The  obedient  heart  sees  them  directly,  and  the  only  thing  it  can 
do  to  establish  them  is  to  commit  itself  to  them  and  transmute 
them  into  living  experience.  Of  this  character  are  the  distinctive 
truths  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  main  thing  we 
have  to  do  in  order  to  enable  men  to  receive  them,  is  to  awaken 
their  spirits.  The  mists  to  be  cleared  away  are  not  the  obscuri- 
ties of  imperfect  logic,  but  the  fumes  of  unsanctified  affection 
and  selfish  will.  Sinful  men  are  indeed  blinded  to  the  truths  of 
the  Kingdom,  but  this  is  not  because  they  are  such  poor  reasoners ; 
it  is  because  sin  blinds  their  eyes.  The  prophets  of  God  are  not 
occupied  with  proving  divine  truths  ;  they  are  only  set  to  proclaim 
them  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God,  and  to  bring  men  into 
obedience  to  their  commands.  When  men's  hearts  are  in  the 
right  attitude  toward  God  they  will  see,  and  not  till  then. 

Now  truths  that  are  directly  seen  are  none  the  less  truths 
because  a  visible  process  of  reasoning  is  not  wrought  into  them. 
They  are  all  the  more  important  and  exalted  for  their  very  sim- 
plicity of  self-evidencing  power.  But  such  knowledge  does  not 
appear  valid  to  others,  except  through  the  same  process  of  per- 
sonal intuition.  The  fact  is,  the  highest  truth  is  not  completely 
verifiable  by  mere  logic.  It  must  be  accepted  by  faith.  To  verify 
or  prove  a  thing  is  to  find  something  else  that  is  of  the  same 
rank,  or  several  things  of  the  same  rank,  from  which  that  truth 
is  inferred.  Our  science  is  but  generalized  truth  founded  on  the 
facts  of  experience.  The  facts  become  wonderful  when  they  are 
put  together  and  an  inference  is  made  from  them.  The  truth  that 
is  inferred,  that  is,  the  generalized  truth,  often  seems  a  higher 
truth  than  the  facts  from  which  it  was  derived.  But  it  is  not 
really  a  truth  of  higher  rank ;  it  is  only  a  broader  truth.  If  it 
were  a  higher  truth  than  was  included  in  the  separate  facts,  the 
inference  would  not  be  a  legitimate  one.  It  is  granted  that  by 
the  scientific  method  men  infer  higher  truths  from  the  facts  of 
existence  ;  but  it  is  really  because  their  intuition  and  their  faith 
have  supplied  the  missing  links.  Every  process  of  induction,  as 
every  logician  well  knows,  includes  a  logical  leap  which  is  strictly 
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oot  authorised.  The  separate  facts  that  make  up  the  inferred 
truth  cannot  all  be  known,  but  enough  are  observed  to  make  the 
general  rule  probable.  To  call  it  demonstrated  truth,  however, 
requires  some  assumption  that  is  brought  in  by  our  faith. 

To  prove  a  thing,  then,  is  to  find  other  things  of  the  same  rank 
which  include  that  thing.  Now  there  are  truths  which  rise  above 
all  equality  of  rank  with  the  common  facts  of  life.  Anything 
which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  to  which  we  can  point  as  indisputa- 
ble in  our  daily  life,  is  only  a  lower  truth  which  does  not  strictly 
include  them.  At  the  best,  our  experience  can  only  point  toward 
them,  never  absolutely  prove  them.  To  look  down  upon  a  moun- 
tain peak  we  must  climb  some  other  elevation  which  is  at  least  as 
high.  The  highest  overtowering  elevation  of  all  can  never  be 
commanded  from  the  peaks  around.  In  like  manner  the  highest 
truths  are  incommunicable  by  reasoning.  They  must  be  seen  and 
known  directly.  There  is  nothing  in  our  ordinary  earthly  life  to 
include  and  command  them. 

These  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  of  this  order  of 
truth.  They  stand  in  the  strength  of  their  own  self-evidencing 
power.  Let  them  once  be  clearly  seen  and  proclaimed,  and  the 
hearer  who  is  honest  and  obedient  in  heart  knows  them  to  be  so. 
Christ,  therefore,  simply  proclaims  ;  He  does  not  reason  them  out. 
He  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  each  one  who  hears  Him,  and  He 
knows  that  sooner  or  later  all  will  agree  with  Him. 

The  truth  to  which  He  brings  our  conscience  here  in  this  dis- 
course, then,  is  truth  such  as  we  have  enough  kinship  with  Him 
to  recognize  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  us.  In  proportion  as  we 
enter  into  the  relation  of  obedient  sons  of  God  we  may  see  it. 
We  are  not  to  acknowledge  without  seeing,  and  merely  because 
He  is  in  authority  and  has  said  it ;  we  may  see  and  know  for  our- 
selves when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  us.  This  is  the  kind  of 
authority  by  which  He  speaks.  It  is  authority  proceeding  from 
God,  but  it  has  the  indorsement  of  all  that  is  most  like  God  in 
ourselves. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  authority  mentioned  in  the 
text  with  which  we  started  out  is  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver  or 
commander,  that  is,  imperative  authority.  But  it  is  no  serious 
aberration  of  thought  to  make  this  practically  the  same  as  the  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  —  that  is,  credibility.  It  is  this  latter  quality 
which  is  almost  always  meant  when  people  in  these  days  speak  of 
that  much  sought-for  thing,  religious  authority.  In  inquiring 
for  its  nature  and  source  they  generally  mean,  "  Who  can  tell  us 
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ultimate  truth  ?  Whose  ipse  dixit  is  the  end  of  controversy  and 
of  independent  judgment  ?  "  rather  than,  "  What  edicts  are  ulti- 
mately imperative  for  our  soul  ?  "  The  fact  is,  the  ultimate  edicts 
of  our  Infinite  King,  when  they  are  discovered,  are  not  found  to 
he  infinitely  arbitrary  and  outside  of  us,  but  intimately  blended 
with  our  own  nature,  —  the  very  law  of  our  being.  A  man's 
inmost  soul  has  not  bowed  to  authority  so  long  as  it  is  to  him 
arbitrary  and  altogether  ab  extra ;  that  word  of  command  must 
be  to  him  an  expression  of  his  highest  end,  or  his  conduct  in 
obedience  to  it  is  not  of  real  ethical  value.  He  who  commands 
most  truly,  therefore,  is  he  who  testifies  most  clearly  of  the  nature 
of  the  truest  manhood ;  he  is  really  a  witness  to  the  facts  of  our 
highest  selves.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  witness  that  Jesus  speaks, 
even  when  uttering  the  words  of  a  lawgiver. 

But  it  should  be  noticed  that  He  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  witness. 
He  is  a  witness  who  derives  confirmation  from  our  assent.  A 
common  eye-witness  to  a  simple  matter  of  fact  is  ultimate  author- 
ity, because  he  testifies  to  matters  beyond  our  observation,  and 
which  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  or  disputing.  But  Christ 
speaks  as  witness  to  an  inward  truth  which  our  conscience  can 
and  must  verify  when  we  attain  to  the  point  of  view  for  it.  He 
does  not  reason,  for  the  truth  in  question  is  unverifiable  by 
dialectic  processes;  but  He  offers  us  the  means  of  attaining  to 
that  spiritual  elevation  where  we  may  see  for  ourselves.1  For 
this  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  method  which  has  sometimes 
been  adopted  of  figuring  to  our  mind  the  nature  of  Christ's 

1  In  discussing  his  authority,  as  the  Saviour  repeatedly  does  in  John's 
Gospel,  He  calls  himself  a  witness  (John  iii.  11),  and  professes  to  con- 
form to  the  Mosaic  law  of  testimony  (viii.  17  ;  cf.  Deut.  xvii.  6),  because 
He  has  confirmation ;  but  this  confirmation  is  greater  than  the  testimony  of 
John  (v.  33,  34),  or  indeed  any  human  testimony  ;  and  while  confirmatory 
testimony  exists  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  this  may  fail  to  be  convincing  to  those 
who  search  them  in  the  wrong  spirit  (v.  39,  40).  He  says  that  the  works 
which  the  Father  has  given  Him  to  do  bear  witness  of  Him,  and  are  indeed  of 
greater  value  than  John's  testimony  (v.  36  ;  z.  37),  and  yet  these  very  works, 
as  miraculous  signs,  failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  because  of  judicial  blindness  (xii.  37,  sq.).  The  final  con- 
firmation is  the  Father  who  has  sent  Him  (v.  37  ;  cf.  vi.  44),  and  the  power  to 
see  that  confirmation  results  from  being  born  again  (iii.  3),  from  the  Father's 
word  (v.  38),  or  the  word  of  Jesus  himself  (viii.  37, 43)  abiding  in  the  believer, 
from  being  his  sheep  (x.  26, 27),  or  from  the  spirit  of  obedience  (vii.  17).  All 
of  which  implies  that  Christ's  words  as  a  witness  are  finally  authenticated  by 
a  spiritual  insight  or  susceptibility  in  the  hearer,  which  is  as  the  voice  of  God, 
and  to  which  all  may  attain  by  obedient  faith. 
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claims  to  be  the  world's  teacher  is  somewhat  beside  the  mark. 
He  has  been  treated  purely  as  a  witness  to  an  outside  fact.  The 
method  has  been  to  examine  his  credibility  apart  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  testimony,  that  is,  to  establish  his  character  as  super- 
natural by  means  of  his  miracles,  and  then  to  rest  the  truth  of 
his  message  on  his  competence,  thus  ascertained,  to  speak  of 
things  beyond  our  sphere.  But  in  fact  we  are  to  take  Him  and 
his  message  together ;  we  are  to  judge  by  independent  sanctified 
judgment  of  the  worthiness  of  his  doctrine  to  be  received  as 
divine  truth.  Not  simply  that  He  is  supernatural,  and  therefore 
speaks  the  truth,  but  that  He  is  the  truth ;  He  is  the  very  Word 
of  God  made  flesh.  So  closely  is  He  identified  with  the  truth, 
that  in  authenticating  his  word  we  almost  seem  to  reason  in  a 
circle,  — He  is  divine  because  He  speaks  the  truth,  and  He  speaks 
the  truth  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  a  witness,  but  He 
is  a  witness  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  highest  human  nature, 
to  all  spiritual  existence  which  is  one ;  and  we  may  become  so 
elevated  and  normal  in  our  perceptions  that  we  shall  be  of  that 
higher  spirit,  and  all  that  is  within  us  shall  rise  up  and  indorse 
his  doctrine. 

Do  not  think  that  you  are  doing  dishonor  to  God  in  trying  to 
see  his  truth  for  yourself.  Do  not  think  that  the  only  reverent 
attitude  toward  God  is  the  attitude  of  dumb,  unreasoning  sub- 
mission. Our  reason  was  given  us  to  use.  Our  reason  has  not 
acquiesced  nor  really  believed  until  it  has  come  to  see  for  itself. 
We  do  honor  to  the  truth  by  searching  it  out,  and  satisfying  our 
reason.  If  we  simply  say,  "  This  statement  seems  absurd  to  my 
human  understanding,  but  I  crucify  reason  and  believe  by  sheer 
exercise  of  will,"  —  this  is  not  our  reason  acquiescing  ;  it  is  our 
reason  silenced.  But  Christ  would  have  us  know,  by  the  higher 
intuitive  knowledge,  that  which  He  knows.  He  would  bring  us 
into  a  fellowship  with  Him.  He  says :  "  If  any  man  willeth  to 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  from  myself."  We  may  not  have  earthly 
facts  at  our  disposal  which  shall  prove  the  high  truths  of  his 
kingdom,  but  we  have  a  kinship  with  the  Son  of  God,  by  which 
we  may  be  made  to  see  them.  If  we  are  of  God,  as  Jesus  else- 
where expresses  it,  we  hear  God's  words.  To  believe  in  Christ, 
then,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  to  be  in  that  state  of  obedience  to 
God  in  which  we  shall  see  that  He  is  the  truth.  We  do  not  imply 
doubt  or  irreverence  when  we  insist  on  seeing  it  for  ourselves. 
We  honor  the  truth  in  this  way ;  for  until  we  have  seen  it,  we 
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have  not  given  it  a  sway  oyer  our  hearts.  To  embrace  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  being  silenced  before  it. 

Yet  it  is  as  one  having  authority  that  Jesus  teaches.  Not  an 
arbitrarily  exercised  authority,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  natural 
authority,  an  authority  which  manifests  its  reality  by  compelling 
assent.  Let  it  be  observed  that  such  deriving  of  power  from  the 
assent  of  the  hearer  is  still  authority.  To  insist  on  seeing  and 
knowing  the  truth  for  ourselves  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  authority,  that  we  ourselves  are  the  final  deciders  of 
the  truth.  It  is  not  to  say  that  the  Lord's  authoritative  teaching 
was  not  necessary,  that  we  should  have  found  it  all  out  our- 
selves if  we  had  been  left  alone.  Blunted  as  are  our  spiritual 
perceptions,  we  could  not  have  originated  that  revelation  of  God's 
will,  even  though  we  can  and  must  give  it  practical  validity  by 
recognizing  it  when  it  comes.  The  One  who  originally  sees  and 
utters  it  for  us  is  an  authority  to  whose  word  we  must  defer 
by  finding  its  reasonableness. 

It  is  by  authority  that  the  highest  kind  of  truth  is  propagated. 
There  is  always  a  place  for  religious  authority  in  the  world,  how- 
ever intelligent  and  rational  the  human  race  may  become.  The 
nature  of  the  highest  truth  is  such  that  only  the  purest,  most  in- 
spired souls  perceive  it  originally,  and  these  not  by  dialectic  skill, 
but  by  insight  and  self-devotion.  These  become  prophets,  and 
proclaim  that  truth  for  others,  who  in  turn  see  it  as  they  become 
spiritually  developed  to  its  level.  It  is  truth  which  belongs  to  the 
higher  man  created  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  —  truth  which  becomes 
truth  only  as  that  higher  man  comes  into  existence.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  mere  experience  on  the  world's  level  should  not 
find  it  out.  He  who  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  lives  the  life  of 
that  higher  man  proclaims  it ;  he  who  catches  a  glimpse  of  that 
higher  self  by  obedience  of  heart  assents  to  it.  The  Saviour,  who 
is  the  inspirer,  —  who  is  that  higher  man  in  complete  oneness  with 
the  Eternal  truth,  —  is  the  perfect  exponent  of  truth,  the  Word 
of  God.  Because  that  truth  belongs  to  the  humanity  that  is 
coming  to  be,  rather  than  to  that  which  is,  therefore  the  fore- 
sharers  of  that  spiritual  humanity  are  the  authorities  for  the 
world. 

The  contrast  to  such  authority  which  insists  on  suggesting  itself 
to  our  mind  is  the  contrast  of  science.  Religion  ajid  science  are 
often  thought  of  as  opposite  in  their  nature ;  but  the  difference 
which  is  felt  to  exist  is  owing,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  one  is 
science,  or  ordered  knowledge,  while  the  other  is  not,  but  to  the 
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difference  in  the  subject-matter  in  each  case.  There  is  a  science 
of  morals  and  of  religion,  because  there  are  subjective  facts  in 
the  movement  of  our  conscience  and  spirit  which  admit  of  being 
classified  and  presented  as  ordered  knowledge.  But  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  notice  the  difference  between  a  science  of  what  ought 
to  be  and  a  science  of  what  is  actually  observable.  Religious  or 
ethical  knowledge  concerns  itself  with  what  ought  to  be,  or  is 
coming  to  be  in  our  higher  selves.  It  is  the  science  of  that  which 
does  not  exist,  except  as  humanity  creates  it  by  sonship  to  God. 
The  circle  of  truth  thus  created  constitutes  the  laws  of  a  new 
humanity.  Yet  these  laws  are  not  arbitrary,  nor  out  of  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  our  common  life.  The  new  man  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  manhood  in  its  true  meaning,  and  his  laws  are  laws  to 
which  we  all  owe  allegiance.  If  we  are  candid,  we  see  this.  Thus, 
while  this  truth  has  power  to  compel  assent  from  the  candid  and 
obedient  everywhere,  the  original  possession  and  custody  of  it 
remains  with  those  who  have  become  new  men  in  the  Spirit.  It 
must  therefore  always  be  propagated  by  authority.  Jesus  Christ 
and  those  inspired  men  who  derive  truth  from  his  Spirit  will 
always  remain  the  centre  of  the  world's  light. 

Religious  truth  has  its  parallel  in  the  truths  of  aesthetical  sci- 
ence, which  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  it.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  science  and  the  art  of  music.  In  this  we  find  laws  of 
harmony  and  of  form  which  are  authoritative.  It  is  a  science, 
but  it  is  the  science  of  an  art.  That  which  those  laws  regulate  is  a 
pure  creation  of  the  soul  of  man.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
like  the  harmonies  which  genius  has  created ;  no  analogy  of  birds 
or  thunder-tones  has  sufficed  to  teach  them  to  the  soul.  But  no 
genius  can  create  arbitrarily.  These  harmonies  and  measured 
sequences  seem  like  the  deepest  and  truest  voice  of  nature ;  we 
call  them  excellent  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  pure  emotion.  Some  higher  aesthetic  man 
in  us  assents  to  them,  while  we  could  not  have  originated  them  in 
our  duller  brains.  The  entrancing  emotional  movement  of  the 
symphony  is  the  natural  voice  of  some  man  who  was  created  by 
genius  and  culture. 

The  author  of  these  artistic  creations  has  not  simply  willed  some- 
thing of  his  own  arbitrary  impulse ;  he  has  listened  obediently  to 
an  inner  voice.  He  has  not  only  succeeded  in  giving  expression 
to  our  highest  emotional  nature,  but  he  is  found  by  students  of 
acoustics  to  have  been  working  in  obedience  to  certain  well-defined 
mathematical  laws ;  and  these  students  sometimes  fancy  that  in 
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their  mechanical  experimenting  with  sirens  and  monochords  they 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  his  creative  skill ;  just  as  the  ex- 
pounders of  theories  of  morals  imagine  that  the  creative  secret 
of  ethics  and  religion  is  found  by  statistical  analysis  of  human 
practice.  But  dissection  can  work  only  upon  the  dead  cadaver  ; 
and  the  laws  of  musical  science  or  of  religious  conduct  are  laws  of 
life  that  can  be  followed  only  by  an  active  sympathy  with  the  living 
movement  far  different  from  that  dry  curiosity  which  subjects  the 
lifeless  framework  of  artistic  fact  to  mechanical  analysis. 

In  musical  art  the  canons  of  such  higher  emotional  expression 
were  derived  by  induction  from  works  which  were  taken  as  author- 
itative standards.  A  musical  genius  who  creates  great  works  of 
art  becomes  an  authority,  and  inspires  a  school  of  followers.  He 
acquires  the  skill  and  the  learning  of  his  time,  and  this  gives  him  a 
voice  by  which  to  express  himself.  But  it  is  that  which  is  creative 
in  him,  that  which  he  has  derived  from  direct  sympathy  with  higher 
nature,  which  is  his  distinction,  and  which  makes  him  an  authority 
for  the  future.  He  may  often  seem  to  traverse  the  laws  already 
laid  down  ;  he  may  have  to  wait  in  poverty  for  posterity  to  accept 
his  work.  He  cannot  prove  that  his  creation  is  according  to  true 
laws :  in  fact,  men  must  grow  up  to  the  appreciation  of  his  work 
before  they  find  laws  underlying  it  which  compel  their  allegiance. 
In  his  music  he  speaks  forth  his  spirit,  and  he  needs  a  like  spirit 
to  appreciate  him.  But  if  he  is  a  true  child  of  nature,  a  true 
genius,  he  becomes  in  time  an  authority,  and  men  derive  rules  of 
the  art  from  him.  By  winning  the  assent  of  like  spirits,  he  rules 
as  their  inspirer ;  nor  do  these  deny  his  authority  when  they  insist 
on  seeing  his  beauties  with  independent  judgment  for  themselves. 

This  kind  of  truth,  as  we  see,  propagates  itself  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  physical  science  is  taught.  Science  is  demo- 
cratic. The  facts  and  proofs  are  put  in  the  possession  of  all,  and 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  teacher's  generalizations,  they 
may  exercise  their  own  reasoning  powers  upon  the  body  of  truth 
that  is  made  common.  In  this  higher  truth,  on  the  contrary,  men 
must  reach  a  certain  elevation  before  they  perceive  the  facts. 
Those  who  learn  are  put  in  the  way  to  stand  where  the  genius 
stood,  and  see  with  his  eyes.  He  cannot  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  his  laws  ;  he  can  only  offer  his  disciples  the  possibility  of  a  fel- 
lowship with  him.  Ruskin  says  :  "  For,  indeed,  the  arts,  as  re- 
gards teachableness,  differ  from  the  sciences  also  in  this,  that  their 
power  is  founded  not  merely  on  facts  which  can  be  communicated, 
but  on  dispositions  which  require  to  be  created.     Art  is  neither  to 
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be  achieved  by  effort  of  thinking,  nor  explained  by  accuracy  of 
speaking."  Yet  the  canons  of  art  are  just  as  certain  as  if  they 
were  derived  by  induction  from  commonly  observed  physical  facts. 
The  analogy  of  all  this  with  what  is  called  revealed  truth 
readily  suggests  itself.  And  we  may  carry  it  still  farther.  It 
often  happens,  in  musical  or  other  fine  art,  that  those  who  by  train- 
ing and  without  creative  genius  have  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
understanding  and  interpreting  works  of  art  become  themselves 
authorities  in  artistic  learning.  They  are  the  Scribes  of  art.  They 
establish  a  reign,  not  of  insight,  but  of  pedantry.  They  make  au- 
thority too  arbitrary.  In  pinning  themselves  to  precedents  they 
lose  sight  of  nature.  They  do  not  encourage  independent  expres- 
sion of  beauty,  they  only  establish  slavery  to  the  past.  They  are 
the  foes  of  budding  genius,  just  as  the  scribes  in  the  religious 
realm  persecute  the  prophets.  Then  by  and  by  a  genius  comes, 
who,  after  mastering  the  artistic  learning  of  his  time,  breaks  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  pedantry,  which  artificially  cramps  his  indi- 
viduality, and  comes  back  to  nature.  He  establishes  new  canons 
of  taste  by  his  own  power  to  see  and  proclaim  aesthetic  truth. 
After  his  novitiate  of  tribulation  and  difficulty,  he  becomes  a  new 
authority  in  his  turn. 

Truth  of  this  order,  then,  is  advanced  by  authority.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  in  a  sense  revealed.  Its  prophets  rule  by  virtue  of  genius, 
or  kinship  with  higher  nature.  One  genius  does  not  always 
remain  supreme.  As  his  truth  becomes  the  commonplace  of  one 
generation,  some  one  arises  in  the  next  who  takes  his  place  as  the 
transcendent  prophet  of  beauty.  But  the  genius  who  is  outgrown, 
be  it  observed,  is  not  thenceforth  shown  to  have  been  a  false 
teacher.  His  message  was  true  for  his  time,  even  though  it  may 
seem  outgrown  and  defective  in  the  light  of  subsequent  knowledge. 
Being  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  virtue  of  a  certain  relation 
established  with  the  mind  created  to  receive  it,  a  given  expression 
of  nature  may  come  to  be  so  out  of  touch  with  a  succeeding  age 
as  to  be  no  longer  of  living  interest.  It  seems  rudimentary  and 
trite  by  the  side  of  the  later  achievements  which  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earlier  prophet's  work  as  a  stepping-stone.  There  is 
thus  a  progress  in  such  truth  or  science,  because  its  data  are  pro- 
gressively created,  and  it  dawns  on  the  world  as  men  gradually  rise  to 
the  level  of  perceiving  it.  But  its  progress  is  not  such  as  denies 
its  own  past ;  it  only  incorporates  from  its  past  whatever  is  worthy 
to  live  among  the  easy  commonplaces  of  its  knowledge,  while  its 
fresher  and  more  absorbing  interest  reaches  after  newer  things. 
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"Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air  ; 
The  dost  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace." 

The  history  of  revelation  has  proceeded  by  a  similar  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Revealed  truth  is  simply  the  progressively 
dawning  faith  of  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  by  authority  that  it  natu- 
rally propagates  itself.  Those  who  in  insight  and  character  stand 
nearest  to  the  mind  of  God,  are  those  who  see  and  proclaim  it. 
These  are  the  inspired  men  who  of  old  spake  as  they  were  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  while  in  matters  of  taste  no  final 
and  supreme  authority  has  been  found  whose  greatness  shall  never 
be  superseded,  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth  the  perfect  Son  of 
God  has  come  to  show  us  the  Father  and  make  us  joint  heirs  with 
Him.  He  has  revealed  and  embodied  the  truth  once  for  all ;  and 
our  advance  in  truth  is  simply  coming  to  be  truly  at  one  with  Him. 
His  authority  therefore  is  final,  but  it  is  not  arbitrary ;  for  it  is 
the  authority  of  our  own  higher  nature,  our  own  restored  spiritual 
sanity.  He  does  not  prove  ;  he  does  not  carry  our  mind  through 
inductive  processes.  Such  processes  would  do  us  no  good ;  for  the 
thing  he  would  have  us  see  does  not  exist  for  us  until  it  is  created 
in  us.  But  by  fellowship  in  his  divinely  filial  spirit  we  may  see 
and  know.  We  do  not  discredit  his  perfect  inspiration  when  we 
ask  to  see  for  ourselves.  We  do  not  detract  from  his  authority 
when  we  say  it  derives  its  practical  validity  from  our  assent.  That 
very  assent  is  the  awakening  of  our  higher  life.  That  assent, 
encouraged  and  made  a  condition  in  the  complete  process  of  reve- 
lation, puts  his  teaching  in  the  greatest  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Scribes;  for  these,  as  the  slaves  of  and  enslavers  to  authority, 
crushed  out  all  independence,  and  left  unevoked  that  higher 
appreciation  which  alone  could  make  spiritual  authority  valid. 

Ethical  truth,  as  revealed  through  authority,  is  therefore  in  its 
nature  like  aesthetic  truth,  rather  than  like  the  truths  of  natural 
science.  Just  as  right  living  is  essentially  a  fine  art — that  is, 
something  which  man  creatively  adds  to  unschooled  nature,  and 
yet  which  is  really  nature  realizing  herself — so  the  laws  of  right 
living  were  revealed  through  those  pure  souls  who  saw  by  obedient 
insight  the  unity  of  all  spiritual  law,  and  became  authorities  for 
those  who  were  admitted  by  faith  to  fellowship  with  them.  But 
this  authority,  whether  of  artistic  genius,  or  of  religiously  inspired 
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prophet,  or  of  Son  of  Man  himself,  is  not  an  absolute  quelling  of 
thought  or  independence.  It  is  a  testifying  to  what  is  in  man* 
The  artist's  or  the  seer's  utterances,  once  proclaimed,  reveal  to  the 
disciple  types  of  beauty  or  moral  excellence  which  he  is  to  appre- 
hend, through  their  guidance,  for  himself,  and  by  whose  light  he 
may  even  turn  about  and  criticise  his  teacher's  work.  Such  criti- 
cism, coming  to  see  and  embrace  the  type,  and  so  disclosing  the 
reasonableness  of  faith,  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  assent,  and  insures 
its  sincerity  and  genuineness. 

,  G.  F.  Genung. 

Suffikij),  Connecticut. 


MISSIONS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

m. 

We  have  considered  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  elaborate 
heathen  civilizations,  like  those  of  China  or  India;  and  also  to 
that  rude,  inorganic  state  of  society  which  prevails  almost  every- 
where within  the  domain  of  Islam,  and  which  all  its  injunctions 
presuppose.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  gospel  in  its  relations 
to  unmistakably  barbarous  tribes,  like  those  of  the  Negroes  and 
Bantu  Negroids  of  Africa,  or  even  to  savage  tribes,  like  those  of 
the  northern  American  Indians. 

What  is  the  business  of  the  missionary  on  arriving  among  a 
barbarous  tribe,  whether  one  already  touching  a  rude  civilization, 
or  positively  savage,  that  is,  living  only  by  fishing  and  the  chase  ? 
To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer:  The  one  essential  duty 
of  the  missionary,  whether  he  comes  to  the  ample  civilization 
of  China  or  Japan  or  India,  or  to  the  utter  rudeness  of  the 
Pawnee  or  Comanche,  is  to  bring  the  one  message,  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  His 
one  end  is  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  this  message  in  faith 
and  love,  as  the  controlling  principle  of  life.  If  he  comes  for 
any  other  end,  he  may  come  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  use- 
ful errand,  but  he  is  not  a  missionary  of  Christ.  If  he  divides 
his  time  between  this  message  and  something  else,  however  ad- 
missible in  itself,  to  which  he  is  not  impelled  by  the  earnest 
desire  to  gain  acceptance  for  it  (external  necessity  apart),  he  falls 
under  the  Apostle's  condemnation,  as  one  that  is  suffering  himself 
to  be  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
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There  is,  however,  a  narrow  and  illiberal,  and  there  is  a  broad 
and  liberal  way  of  construing  a  missionary's  duty.  "  Broad  "  and 
"  liberal "  are  dangerous  terms  to  use  here,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  devoted  Christians  are  suspicious  of  them.  They  have 
reason  for  suspicion.  Under  their  mantle  a  great  deal  of  lazy 
self-indulgence  shelters  itself,  and  a  great  many  other  aims  than 
the  simplicity  of  Christ.  Yet  for  all  this  there  is  a  genuinely 
broad  and  liberal  and  there  is  a  really  narrow  and  unenlight- 
ened way  of  apprehending  this  work.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  them  ? 

It  may  be  defined  thus.  The  narrow  way  begins,  proceeds,  and 
ends  with  the  immediately  religious  life,  and  with  the  exclu- 
sively, often  ostentatiously,  religious  expression  of  it.  The  broad 
and  liberal  way,  equally  with  the  other,  begins  in  the  religious 
centre  of  life,  that  centre  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  indeed 
identical,  not  numerically,  but  in  essence,  in  which  the  soul  is 
apprehended  of  God.  It  brings  to  each  soul  of  man,  in  this  its 
inmost  shrine,  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  form  of  God. 
It  presents  Him  as  incarnate,  living  among  his  brethren  in  the 
exercise  of  all  gracious  deeds,  dying  for  them,  conquering  death 
in  the  resurrection  for  himself  and  them,  ascending  glorified,  and 
for  himself  and  them  partaking  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Father  forever.  If  he  bring  any  other  message,  he  may  be  a 
very  amiable  and  worthy  man,  but  he  is  not  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary. 

Now  this  message  may  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  that, 
while  it  ever  abides  in  the  heart  and  is  a  fountain  of  everdeep- 
ening  religious  life,  it  does  not  remain  confined  there,  but  ex- 
pands into  all  the  ethical  instincts  and  relations  of  the  man, 
and  into  all  his  aesthetic  sensibilities,  into  all  the  ramifications 
of  his  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  physical  being.  So  presented, 
it  is  preached  in  a  liberal  way,  that  is,  in  a  way  which  leads 
to  the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  As  by  leading  the 
soul  to  an  acceptance  of  Him  who  is  the  Well-beloved  of  the 
Father,  and  establishing  it  in  an  indissoluble  union  with  Him,  it 
relieves  it  of  the  interior  sense  of  condemnation,  and  confirms 
it  in  the  certainty  of  attaining  the  eternal  end  of  its  creation,  so 
in  and  with  this  consciousness  it  frees  it  of  all  exterior  servitude, 
and  both  encourages  and  impels  it  to  perfect  itself  in  the  image 
of  the  Elder  Brother,  as  being  now,  by  adoption,  the  freeborn 
child  and  heir.  It  stimulates  it,  in  the  reception  of  uninterrupted 
help  from  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  Father  through  Him,  to 
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strenuous  and  continuing  rectification  of  all  its  powers  from  the 
distortion  of  sin,  to  the  cleansing  of  them  from  the  defilement  of 
sin,  and  to  the  fall  development  of  them  from  embryonic  imper- 
fection. It  plainly  cannot  stop  with  the  individual,  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  soul  as  capable  of  perfection  in  moral  isolation, 
though  long  surviving  in  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  perhaps 
not  yet  overcome  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is  fundamentally 
pagan.  Therefore  the  missionary  will  never  account  his  work  done 
until  he  has  developed  to  the  consciousness  of  his  converts  the 
Christian  ideal  of  all  the  essential  directions  of  the  human 
powers,  in  the  individual,  the  social,  and  ultimately  even  the  polit- 
ical life,  in  such  a  measure  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  national  pastorate  into  whose  hands  his  work  is  to  pass 
over  will  be  competent  to  carry  on  his  work  in  all  its  lines  to  per- 
fection, and  will  have  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  neglecting 
no  part  of  it.  If  his  work  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual 
soul,  he  is  a  pagan  sage,  and  not  even  a  pagan  sage  of  the  higher 
level.  If  his  message  begins  and  ends,  as  his  Master's  did,  with 
inducing  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Regeneration,  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  celes- 
tial meanings,  he  is  a  messenger  of  his  Master. 

This  statement,  tried  by  the  example  of  Paul,  is  fully  con- 
firmed. He  began  in  Corinth  with  determining  to  know  nothing 
among  them  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Hiin  crucified.  'Assuredly  he 
never  departed  from  this  determination.  Yet  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  of  themselves  show  us  in  what  largeness  he 
conceived  and  applied  it ;  and,  as  Professor  Sabatier  has  so  ad- 
mirably shown,  the  advancing  series  of  his  letters  demonstrates 
how  his  apprehension  of  the  Christian  value  of  the  ethical  rela- 
tions of  life  continually  widened,  until,  writing  to  the  Philippians, 
he  exhorts  them,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel  which  he  has 
preached,  to  study  the  theory  and  fulfill  the  practice  of  "  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,"  in  short,  to  follow 
after  theory  and  practice  of  every  virtuous  and  every  laudable 
thing.  Everything,  even  to  the  pure  tinting  of  the  pure,  picture 
of  a  pure  artist,  is  evidently  included,  and  meant  to  be  included, 
within  the  sweep  and  scope  of  this  apostolic  exhortation.  It  is 
bnt  a  translation  of  St.  Paul,  when  St.  Francis  de  Sales  says  that 
a  soul  abiding  in  God  may  turn  every  act  of  the  day  into  a  sacra- 
ment, as  the  Apostle  himself   translates   into  explicit  language 

vol.  xix.  —  wo.  110.  12 
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Zechariah's  prophecy  of  the  time  when  the  bells  of  the  horses 
should  have  the  sanctity  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for 
the  high  priest's  mitre.  It  has  lately  been  noted,  by  an  eminent 
missionary  and  theological  teacher,  as  a  dangerous  sign  in  An- 
dover  and  New  Haven  and  Bangor,  that  their  teachers  are  greatly 
interested  in  all  that  adds  dignity  and  beauty  to  life.  If  he 
means  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  embellish  life  with  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  a  pagan  renaissance,  he  slanders  them  even  beyond 
his  common  wont  of  religious  calumny.  If  he  means  that  they 
are  greatly  interested  in  giving  to  life  those  last  refinements  of 
beauty  and  dignity  which  proceeed  from  the  ultimate  delicacy  of 
regenerate  discernment,  he  is  simply  saying  that  they  are  disciples 
of  St.  Paul,  and  are  continuing  the  preaching  of  his  gospel,  and 
are,  as  Dr.  Storrs  has  admirably  described  even  the  impracticable 
ideals  of  the  great  mediaeval  teachers,  endeavoring  to  prepare  on 
earth  a  tabernacle  fit  to  enshrine  the  Lord  of  glory. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  any  sincere  and  instructed 
Christian  man  preach  the  gospel  in  any  other  way  ?  It  is  a  won- 
der how  any  can,  but  the  unhappy  fact  is,  that  some  do.  There 
are  men  at  home,  and  men  abroad,  to  whom,  by  a  spiritual  rather 
than  mental  imbecility,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  notwithstand- 
ing their  personal  piety  and  Christian  experience,  incarnates  itself 
in  a  few  rudimentary  formulas,  which  they  are  incessantly  iterating, 
with  the  least  possible  variety  of  expression  or  extension  of  appli- 
cation. These  formulas  are  sometimes  texts  of  Scripture  and 
sometimes  statements  of  theology,  but,  one  or  the  other,  they  are 
so  treated  as  to  present  to  the  hearer,  not  the  living  Christ,  but 
abstract  conceptions  of  Him,  bearing  no  more  vital  relation  to 
himself  than  the  descriptions  of  a  botany  bear  to  the  living  plant, 
for  even  the  preparations  of  an  herbarium  are  nearer  to  that  than 
many  of  these  statements  are  to  Him.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  such  men  even  wish  to  bring  near  to  the  soul  a  living 
sense  of  the  Redeemer,  of  his  power,  his  goodness,  his  glory. 
What  they  preach  is  not  so  much  Christ  as  a  certain  algebraic  x 
which  they  call  Christ,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  to  deliver  the 
soul  from  a  juridical  condemnation  into  a  juridical  justification, 
and  ultimately  into  a  formal  salvation  as  empty  of  all  the  gracious- 
ness  of  life,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  as  all  the  rest  of  their  scheme. 
Those  deep  and  strong  foundations  of  Christian  thought  which  we 
admire  in  the  great  theologies,  in  Aquinas  and  Calvin,  in  West- 
minster and  Wittenberg,  are  not  to  them  the  skeleton  of  a  living 
body,  but  a  skeleton  which  it  is  a  ground  of  suspicion  if  any  one 
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endeavors  to  invest  with  the  beauty  and  flexible  warmth  of  flesh 
and  blood.  As  we  once  heard  Dr.  Muhlenberg  say,  when  a  noted 
pastor  of  New  York  had  died :  "  Dr.  So-and-So  was  a  good  Chris- 
tian man,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine ;  but  what  a  mechanical 
notion  he  had  of  preaching  the  gospel !  For  forty  years  he  rat- 
tled the  same  old  bones  over  and  over  and  over  again  in  his  pul- 
pit, and  at  the  end  he  called  upon  his  people  —  in  childlike 
unconsciousness  that  he  was  not  speaking  altogether  in  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul  —  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  them  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  !  He 
sincerely  endeavored  to  incorporate  the  gospel  into  his  life,  and  in 
that  way,  doubtless,  preached  it  among  his  people ;  but  as  be  pre- 
sented it  from  the  pulpit,  it  was  but  the  holding  out  of  a  fetich 
for  unintelligent  adoration,  or  the  iteration  of  a  magical  formula, 
which,  by  some  inexplicable  divine  decree,  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
vested with  regenerating  efficacy  for  all  those  that  do  not  —  in 
Catholic  phrase  —  interpose  a  willful  obex  against  its  operation." 
Now  good  men  of  this  sort  can  no  more  be  restrained  from 
going  abroad  than  they  can  be  kept  out  of  the  pulpits  at  home, 
nor  is  it  altogether  desirable  that  they  should.  They  are  often  as 
consecrated  in  spirit,  as  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  Re- 
deemer and  his  cause  as  men  whose  intelligence  of  both  is  deeper. 
They  preach  the  .gospel  by  their  lives,  however  wooden  may  be  their 
statements  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
their  preaching  of  it  also  were  more  vital.  They  differ  in  nothing 
essential  from  those  worthy  friars,  often  deeply  consecrated  men, 
who,  having  baptized  their  Indians  or  negroes,  are  very  complacent 
if  these  have  learned  to  rattle  off  glibly  the  "  Credo  "  and  "  Ave 
Maria "  and  "  Pater  Noster,"  and  have  learned  a  few  pretty  and 
very  sentimental  stories  about  the  saints,  and  have  given  up  poly- 
gamy and  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  heathen  vices.  The  Protes- 
tants, it  is  true,  are  commonly  provided  with  wives,  whose  more 
flexible  female  minds  are  less  fettered  by  formulas,  and  live  more 
in  the  heart  of  things,  and  they  translate  hymns  which  have  a 
deeper  Christian  thought  and  experience  than  the  mawkish  ditties 
of  modern  Roman  Catholicism,  while  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  likely  to  convey  to  its  converts  the  depth  and  grandeur  of 
such  hymns  as  the  "  Te  Deum  "  and  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis." 
But,  above  all,  the  Protestant,  be  he  as  wooden  and  mechanical  as 
he  may,  is  always  solicitous  to  provide  his  people  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  first  of  all  with  the  Gospels.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  but  that  he  should  give  to  his  converts  much  stronger 
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and  much  more  various  impulses  upwards,  both  religious,  ethical, 
and  intellectual,  than  a  Catholic  of  the  same  inferior  type  would 
give  to  his. 

I  have  described  this  character  in  its  baldest  form,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  Even  in  a  more  mitigated  and  tolerable  shape,  I 
believe  it  to  be  much  more  decidedly  the  exception  abroad  than  at 
home.  The  missionary  life  educates  with  great  force  to  central 
simplicity  of  apprehension,  and  to  the  presentation  of  the  personal 
Christ.  Missionaries  have  often  expressed  it  as  a  happy  thing 
that  the  languages  which  they  have  to  handle,  especially  the  yet 
uncultivated  tongues,  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  the  hard 
formulas  of  abstract  theology,  and  that  they  have  small  time  to 
hunt  out  such  capacities  for  this  as  these  languages  may  chance  to 
possess.  The  grossness  and  manifoldness  of  heathen  vice,  more- 
over, with  its  undisguisedness  in  barbarous  tribes,  arouses  all  the 
ethical  sensibilities  and  energies  of  the  missionary,  and  impels 
him  to  chastise  wickedness  and  encourage  goodness  in  his  con- 
verts with6ut  too  curious  a  care  to  deduce  everything  in  due  logi- 
cal order  from  the  elaborately  stated  principle  of  Justification  by 
Faith.  If  he  is  a  good  man  and  true,  Christ  is  in  him  as  the 
example  of  goodness,  the  hope  of  glory,  and  already,  in  measure, 
as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  the  emergencies  of  his  work  drive 
him  to  speak  words  of  graciousness,  of  comfort,  or  of  terror, 
according  to  present  need,  leaving  their  doctrinal  relations  to  be 
settled  afterwards.  The  missionary  work,  and  above  all  the  mis- 
sionary work  among  rude  peoples,  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  simplifiers  of  the  home  theologies.  It  helps  to  drive  out 
of  them  everything  that  has  turned  to  chaff,  while  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  emasculate  them  into  superficiality. 

Still,  there  will  always  remain,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  compar- 
atively narrow  and  the  comparatively  broad  type  of  preacher; 
and  as  both  are  plainly  marked  in  native  character,  both  are, 
without  question,  indispensably  serviceable.  The  prevailingly  re- 
ligious type  is  jealous  of  too  large  and  various  a  range  of  mission- 
ary activities,  lest  they  should  lose  the  centre  out  of  sight.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  real  danger.  In  the  rationalistic  era  it  was  the  death 
of  several  flourishing  missions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
broad,  ethical,  society-building  type,  which  frets  over  the  sus- 
picions entertained  by  the  former  style  of  character  of  all  efforts 
for  the  good  of  a  heathen  people  which  do  not  bear  the  immediate 
imprint  of  devotion.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  mission 
should  have  both  sorts  of  men,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  prefer- 
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able  that  the  preponderatingly  religious  type  should  prevail.  The 
religious  consciousness  and  centre  of  any  heathen  people  is  that 
which  first  needs  to  be  regenerated.  From  this  heart  of  the  man 
are  the  issues  of  life.  His  apprehensions  of  God  need  to  be  de- 
livered, through  Christ,  from  the  thralldom  of  terror,  to  be  purified 
from  the  defilements  of  evil,  to  be  elevated  from  the  depression 
of  servility.  Therefore  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  devotional 
life,  especially  of  rude  converts,  who  cannot  as  yet  do  much  for 
themselves,  ought  to  engage  for  a  good  while  a  large  part,  perhaps 
the  larger  part,  of  the  missionary's  attention.  Besides,  Protest- 
antism is  so  essentially  ethical  that  a  Protestant  worker  abroad 
cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  preaching  a  gospel  which  bears  on  the 
life  as  well  as  the  feelings. 

We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  missionary  and  the 
mission.  If  there  is  but  one  worker,  devoutness  should  be  the 
main  part  of  his  character.  The  greater  variety  of  practical 
faculties  he  adds  to  this,  coming  among  a  barbarous  people,  like 
Bishop  Patteson  or  Alexander  Mackay,  the  better.  But  these 
are  secondary ;  spiritual  proficiency  is  primary.  A  mission  to  a 
barbarous  people,  however,  most  decidedly  ought  to  comprehend 
a  variety  of  talents.  All  belonging  to  it  ought  to  be  approved 
and  thorough  Christians,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all 
should  be  especially  skillful  in  dealing  with  the  individual  reli- 
gious life.  A  mission  ought  to  come  as  a  general  expression  of 
beneficence  and  power,  in  their  various  forms,  from  a  higher 
sphere,  as  Christ  came.  Each  member  of  such  a  body  is  a  misJ 
sionary  of  Christ,  because  the  fundamental  purpose  which  has 
brought  each  one  is,  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  may  be  accepted 
more  readily,  and  because  each  one  is  ready  to  do  his  part  of  the 
immediate  religious  work,  according  to  his  capacity.  Of  course,  . 
no  one  disputes  the  importance  of  the  medical  missionary,  both 
on  account  of  his  value  to  the  mission  itself,  and  on  account 
of  his  obvious  correspondence  with  the  left  hand  of  our  Lord's 
redeeming  activity,  his  healing  power. 

In  the  full  ideal  of  a  mission  in  uncivilized  lands,  there  would 
doubtless  be  included  men  who  should  not  so  much  be  mission- 
aries to  the  people  as  missionaries  to  the  missionaries,  helpers  to 
them,  for  the  sustaining  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  life, 
which,  among  barbarous  heathen,  it  is  so  hard  for  them  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  flagging  of  which  renders  them  so  much  the  less  fit 
for  their  work-  Indeed,  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  Jesuits  in  their  missions,  in  taking  pains  to  ascertain  each 
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brother's  particular  gift,  and  to  allow  him  ample  opportunity  for 
developing  that,  whether  it  were  preaching,  guiding  souls  in  the 
confessional,  catechising,  teaching,  botanizing,  or  collecting  butter- 
flies.   They  justly  reasoned  that  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  that 
if  God  has  so  disposed  the  form  of  a  man's  faculties  as  that  his 
religious  purpose  of  promoting  the  universal  good  is  in  him  best 
accomplished  through  a  less  immediately  religious  activity,  it  re- 
dounds ad  majarem  Dei  gloriam  that  he  should  work  as  God  has 
bidden  him.      In  this  way  the  mission  has   the   comfort  of  his 
presence  and  sympathy  and  general  helpfulness,  the  world  is  ad- 
vantaged, and  the  gratification  of  scientific  interests  tends  to  con- 
ciliate general  good-will  to  the  religious  work.     This  is  the  truly 
and  not  falsely  liberal  conception  of  a  Christian  mission.     If  the 
immediate  reference  to  the  conversion  of  men  ever  ceases  to  be 
central  and  controlling,  the  work  has  degenerated  out  of  the  true 
missionary  range,  and  will  soon  fall  away  by  reason  of  interior 
weakness ;  but  if  this  evangelizing  interest  remains  its  unmistaka- 
ble signature,  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  having  a  considerable 
fringe  of  more  general  forces  of  culture,  giving  greater  pliability 
and  geniality  to  it,  and  giving  really  more  momentum  to  the 
radiation  of  its  directly  spiritual  forces  into  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness.    It  was  in  this  way,  we  know,  that  the  Benedictine  missions 
were  so  effective  in  Germany  and  England  and  Gaul,  introducing 
at  once  Christianity,  letters,  music,  architecture,  greater  variety  of 
handicrafts,  and  greater  perfection  of   agriculture.      Adoniram 
Judson's  austere  demand,  that  every  missionary  family  shall  abide 
alone  in  the  waste,  needs,  doubtless,  ever  and  anon  to  be  suggested 
as  against  a  self-indulgent  aggregation,  but  it  goes  beyond  apos- 
tolic requirements,  and  is  but  imperfectly  sustained  by  apostolic 
example. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  led,  for  the  ideal  of  missions  among  bar- 
barous peoples,  to  the  missionary  colony.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
eminent  and  healthy  effectiveness,  in  Central  Africa,  of  Living- 
stonia,  and,  above  all,  of  Blantyre.  Here  we  have  a  great  centre 
of  various  forces  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material  culture, 
from  which  radiates  abroad,  far  and  near,  the  devout  yet  mascu- 
line, strong  yet  tender  gospel  of  modern  Scottish  Presbyterianism, 
cheerily  encouraging,  among  the  natives,  every  tendency  to  mate- 
rial and  social  improvement,  and  making  each  a  channel  of  reli- 
gious significance.  Here  we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
missionary  colony,  and  of  this  as  defined  exactly  by  the  true  line, 
namely,  by  that  which  distinguishes  an  enterprise  intended  only 
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for  the  advantage  of  the  people  from  one  legitimately  undertaken, 
but  for  the  profit  of  the  undertakers.  There  are,  indeed,  com- 
mercial establishments  near  Blantyre  which  are  truly,  though  not 
formally,  an  extension  of  its  work,  being  set  on  foot,  indeed,  for 
profit,  but  so  conducted  as  to  redound  unmistakably  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  natives.  With  these  the  Mission  maintains  close 
relations  of  cooperation.  There  are  other  commercial  adventurers 
in  that  region,  and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentatives, who  talk  as  if  it  was  all  very  well,  indeed,  to  convert 
the  negroes,  but  as  if  the  main  business  of  these,  once  converted, 
was  to  show  their  gratitude  by  working  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength  for  the  race  that  has  evangelized  them,  especially  for  those 
members  of  it  that  have  had  the  least  to  do  Vith  the  evangelization. 
In  the  less  aggravated  measure  of  a  humaner  time,  and  as  dealing 
with  a  hardier  race,  these  people  would  like  to  renew  in  Africa 
the  detestable  policy  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  in  America. 
Against  this  iniquitous  instinct  the  missionaries  are  beginning  to 
raise  their  voice.  One  or  two  copies  of  the  little  paper  printed 
at  Blantyre  have  come  into  my  hands,  which  show  that  the  Con- 
quistadores will  not  lack  their  Las  Casas. 

There  has  been  of  late  in  Germany  a  very  lively  controversy  for 
precedence  between  two  Latin  words,  each  eminently  estimable, 
Ora  and  Labora.  This  controversy  is  involved  in  a  wider  sub- 
ject, which  I  purpose  treating  in  a  distinct  paper,  namely,  the 
relation  of  Colonial  Governments  and  Missions,  but  it  deserves 
some  attention  now,  as  being  even  more  important  than  that  mo- 
mentous international  question  which  was  agitated  for  a  year  or 
two  between  the  English  and  the  Russian  Court,  as  to  whether 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  to  walk  before  her  husband's 
sisters  or  come  after  them.  Those  German  advocates  of  missions 
who  have  suddenly  been  converted  from  a  former  habit  of  dis- 
paragement of  them  by  a  consideration  of  their  possible  usefulness 
in  colonial  policy,  are,  like  Major  Wissmann,  for  instance,  greatly 
given  to  extolling  the  Catholic,  and  disparaging  the  Protestant 
missions.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Warneck  that  a  general 
afflatus  seems  to  be  passing  over  the  world,  leading  it  to  laudation 
of  Rome.  This  is  not  altogether  undeserved,  for  the  sanity  and 
moderation  of  Leo  contrast  so  brilliantly  with  the  heady  and 
despotic  narrowness  of  Pius,  that  they  ought  to  have  all  acknow- 
ledgment. But  this  Rome-praising  temper  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined within  these  reasonable  limits  of  equity  and  kindliness,  and 
is  apt  to  be  most  flagrant  among  those  who  care  least  for  essential 
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Christianity  under  any  form.  In  Germany,  especially,  the  eulo- 
gies lavished  by  nominal  Protestants  on  Catholic  missions  are 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  are  much  more  easily  induced  — 
for  a  consideration  —  to  subserve  purposes  of  national  aggrandize- 
ment. Of  course,  it  comes  easier  for  French  Catholic  mission- 
aries to  work  for  the  glory  of  France  (which  is  Catholic  even 
when  atheist)  than  for  Germans  of  the  same  church  to  work  for 
the  glory  of  Germany.  The  Evangelical  House  of  Hohenzollern, 
at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offense.  Still,  it  has  been  seen  in  Uganda  that  not  only  German 
but  even  French  Catholics  would  rather  endure  the  domination 
of  Germany  than  of  Great  Britain.  England  is  the  name,  of  all 
names,  which  they  detest.  Her  Protestantism  is  too  vital,  too 
irresistibly  expanding  ;  her  national  policy  towards  themselves  is 
too  large,  too  kindly,  too  entirely  raised  above  intolerant  jealousy, 
to  be  agreeable  to  them.  Among  her  people  there  is  only  enough 
of  the  old  fierceness  left  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness  of  ever 
bringing  her  public  policy  into  line  with  it  again.  They  would 
rather  win  their  way  by  inches  of  grudging  acknowledgment  from 
a  hostile  government  than  find  their  haughty  assumptions  melted 
down  in  an  equal  honor  rendered  to  them  among  their  brethren, 
and  surviving  only  in  the  harmless  form  of  abstract  theology,  like 
our  High  Churchmen's  claim  to  have  the  exclusively  apostolic 
succession,  or  our  Baptist  brethren's  claim  to  be  the  only  authenti- 
cally baptized  Christians.  It  would  hardly  be  extravagant  to  say, 
that  the  only  Roman  Catholics  as  yet  capable  of  accepting  our 
English  and  American  policy  are  the  adherents  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons and  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  one  eminent  continental  pre- 
late whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  won  over  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, namely,  the  Pope  of  Borne.  All  the  rest  are  still  too  deep  in 
the  complications  of  ecclesiastical  with  political  interests  which 
were  the  necessity  of  earlier,  and  are  the  bane  of  later  ages. 

The  great  point  of  eulogy  with  the  German  admirers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  uncivilized  countries,  especially  in 
Africa,  is  that  in  their  instructions  to  their  converts  they  put  the 
Labora  before  the  Ora,  while  the  Protestant  missionaries,  if  we 
are  to  believe  these  gentlemen,  reverse  the  order  of  precedence, 
«nd,  indeed,  according  to  them,  seldom  get  so  far  as  to  inculcate 
the  Labora  at  all.  Now  this  is  so  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
essential  character  of  Protestantism,  and  with  the  relations  of 
the  two  religions,  on  the  point  of  ritual  observance  and  festival 
neglect  of  work,  that  to  be  told  that  Catholic  missionaries  post- 
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pone  the  Ova  to  the  Labora,  and  Protestant  the  Labora  to  the 
Ora,  sounds  very  much  as  if  we  were  told  that  the  Chief  Pontiff 
dispatches  the  high  solemnities  of  St  Peter's  in  half  an  hour  or 
so,  arrayed  in  frock-coat  and  black  trousers,  and  that  the  Moderator 
of  the  Kirk  opens  the  General  Assembly  with  a  protracted  High 
Mass,  vested  in  mitre  and  brocaded  cope.  The  reversal  of  fact 
would  be  more  glaring  in  this  last  case,  but  not  a  whit  more 
whimsically  ridiculous.  How  can  such  a  caricature  of  reality, 
preposterous  in  its  literal  and  etymological  sense  of  wrong-end- 
foremost,  ever  have  become  current?  Even  utter  absurdity  must 
have  its  explanation,  its  traceable  genetic  development.  We  will 
try  if  we  can  find  it  here. 

The  difference  is  not  that  Catholics  lay  themselves  out  to  con- 
duct their  missions  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  men  who  have  no 
religious  sympathy  with  them.  They  may  lend  themselves  too 
much,  sometimes,  to  political  aims,  but  they  never  cease  to  have 
in  mind  religious  aims,  and  to  follow  these  principally.  Some 
may  realize  these  in  a  shallow  ritualism,  and  some  in  a  deeper 
religious  ethics,  but  all  have  the  same  general  purpose,  and  this  a 
distinctly  missionary  one.  Catholicism,  however,  ever  since  its 
differentiation  out  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  second  century, 
has  been  rather  a  law  from  without  than  a  principle  working  from 
within.  It  interprets  the  will  of  God  more  spiritually  than  the 
old  law,  but  applies  it  almost  as  unspiritually.  This  character- 
istic has  been  intensified  ever  since  the  more  cultivated  Latin 
priesthood  took  the  ruder  northern  races  under  its  tutelage.  There 
have  been  innumerable  instances  of  a  glorious  depth  of  regen- 
erate life,  but  even  this  has  mostly  groaned  under  a  heavy  yoke 
of  legalism  or  of  superfluous  asceticism,  and  the  common  type 
of  Catholic  religion  has  been  legalism  incarnate.  Down  to  the 
Reformation  it  may  be  defined  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  but  since  the  Reformation  a  good  deal  of  it  may  be  defined, 
without  extravagant  uncharitableness,  as  a  jailer  to  keep  men 
away  from  Christ,  that  is,  from  free  and  immediate  converse  with 
Him.  Christ  has  been  in  reserve  in  the  background,  as  a  doc- 
trinal necessity,  but  the  priest  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  have  been 
in  the  foreground,  and  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  re- 
ligious training,  there  has  been  less  and  less  of  religious  develop- 
ment. We,  as  Dr.  Briggs  is  now  demonstrating,  with  the  force 
of  a  modern  Luther,  are  sadly  given  to  interposing  the  Bible,  in 
our  petrified  interpretations  of  it,  between  ourselves  and  Christ, 
but  our  Catholic  brethren  are  shut  off  from  Him  by  a  double  veil, 
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the  outer  one  incomparably  heavier  than  the  inner.  The  stronger 
souls,  which  have  a  spring  of  development  within  themselves,  are 
driven  off,  and  the  more  submissive  are  trained  and  broken  in  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  dogs  and  horses,  instead  of  being  truly 
educated  into  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Even  Borne  herself  seems  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  the  exaggerated  policy  of  repression  into 
which  she  was  frightened  by  the  Reformation.  Father  Curci 
speaks  of  a  book  written  and  published  a  few  years  ago,  after 
previous  papal  revision,  by  a  Catholic  lady  of  Paris,  sister  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  in  which  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  there 
should  be  established  in  the  Church,  under  the  one  Pontiff,  two 
parallel  hierarchies,  one,  as  now,  rigorous  and  imperative,  for 
spiritual  children,  the  other,  far  freer  and  more  plastic,  for  spir- 
itual adults.  As  yet,  however,  the  note  of  hierarchical  command 
is  very  slightly  remitted,  even  among  the  cultivated  races,  and  bar- 
barians seem  to  be  treated,  by  many  missionaries,  altogether  as 
pure  children,  modified  from  without,  with  very  slight  endeavors 
to  secure  modification  from  within.  There  are  Catholic  missions, 
and  those  in  Africa,  which  are  of  a  much  freer  and  more  spon- 
taneous character,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  engage  the 
particular  attention  and  approbation  of  Major  Wissmann  and  Dr. 
Peters.  The  ideal  of  these  explorers  is  that  of  such  establish- 
ments as  they  also  find,  in  which  the  natives  are  trained  to  work 
as  an  immediate  part  of  their  religious  discipline.  This  is  easiest 
where,  as  in  various  points  of  Central  Africa,  the  Fathers  buy 
children  outright,  and  are  able  to  command  them  by  civil  as  well 
as  spiritual  authority.  Such  missions  are  really  great  reform 
schools.  They  develop  striking  results  industrially,  and  allow  of 
a  sharp  supervision  of  the  habits  of  their  young  people,  but  how 
much  are  they  really  worth  ?  There  is  no  germ  of  development 
in  them,  religious,  intellectual,  or  even  industrial,  and  their  influ- 
ence over  the  surrounding  waste  of  heathenism  is  of  the  weakest. 
Blantyre  would  be  worth  twenty  of  such,  for  every  end.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  only  here  and  there  are  led  by  special  cir- 
cumstances to  work  in  a  way  somewhat  resembling  this  (though 
never  with  the  evil  element  of  slaveholding  authority),  and  there- 
fore they  seldom  make  such  a  show  industrially ;  but  so  far  as 
they  win  way  among  the  natives,  they  implant  principles  of  self- 
expansion,  which  ultimately  manifest  themselves  also  in  the  ex- 
terior habits  of  life.  They  do  not  aim  at  securing  a  perpetual 
succession  of  grown-up  children,  but  at  results,  which,  though 
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brought  to  pass  much  more  slowly,  are  of  unending  value  when 
achieved. 

There  are  some  barbarous  tribes  which  seem  really  to  have  no 
capacity  of  expansion.  Some  of  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon  have 
been  under  Catholic  missionary  training  for  a  century,  with  sin- 
cere endeavors  to  bring  them  forward,  but  are  acknowledged  to 
have  made  no  intellectual  progress  whatever.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  long  course  of  Danish  labor  in  Greenland  had  only  resulted 
in  the  ordination  of  a  single  native.  The  Eskimo  converts,  of 
both  the  Moravians  and  the  Lutherans,  seem  to  remain  immedi- 
ately and  helplessly  dependent  on  them,  with  no  prospect  of  any 
wider  or  stronger  development.  This  race  will  not  impossibly  pass 
away  before  very  long,  as  statistics  once  given  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  seem  to  imply,  especially  if  a  new  glacial  age  is  really 
in  slow  advance,  making  their  dwelling-place  still  more  inhospita- 
ble. Other  non-developing  races  may  be  capable  of  indefinite 
continuance.  Christian  love  cannot  neglect  them,  even  though 
their  coming  generations  are  likely  to  be  no  farther  advanced 
than  the  present,  and  Catholic  methods  may  perhaps  suit  them 
very  well.  The  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  does  not  blame  the 
Jesuits  for  the  stationary  character  of  their  missionary  methods 
in  Paraguay.  It  holds  that  the  Guarani  Indians  were  capable  of 
no  other  form  of  guidance  than  that  which  reserved  the  ultimate 
direction  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  race.  In  other  words,  it 
holds  that  the  Guaranis  were  not  capable  of  ever  becoming  any- 
thing higher  than  adult  children.  It  extends  this  judgment,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  aboriginal  American  race.  This,  however,  may 
well  be  disputed,  if ,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  stated  in  the 
"  Nation,"  the  pure  Indians  of  Mexico  commonly  lead  their  classes 
in  the  schools.  Juarez,  who  passed  into  the  Presidency  from  the 
chair  of  Chief  Justice,  was  a  pure  Aztec  Indian.  The  Indian 
mission  school,  once  subsisting  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  was  broken  up 
when  several  of  the  leading  young  ladies  of  the  town  took  hus- 
bands from  it,  saying  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  not  find 
white  young  men  to  equal  them.  The  stately  bearing  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  was  very  decidedly  enhanced  by  his  one  sixteenth  of 
Indian  blood,  and  stateliness  is  not  a  sign  of  inferiority  of  race. 
There  are  very  possibly  strains  of  the  pure  British  blood  —  say  in 
secluded  mountain  valleys  of  the  South  —  which  have  so  interbred 
under  unhappy  conditions  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  intellectual 
development.  But  whatever  race,  or  fragment  of  a  race,  may 
have  thus  lost  this  power,  doubtless  needs  a  peculiarly  careful  and 
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continuous  tutelage.  Roman  Catholic  guidance  may  do  well  for 
it,  although  assuredly  Moravian  guidance  would  do  much  better. 
The  Brethren  have  a  singular,  divinely  given  skill  of  conciliating, 
a  persuasive  vigor  of  pastoral  discipline,  among  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  races  alike,  with  the  most  attentive  reverence  to  per- 
sonal initiative,  individual  rights,  and  parental  authority,  and  of 
uniting,  in  their  rule  of  life,  decided  strictness  with  an  entire 
freedom  from  austerity  and  from  anything  which  induces  even  a 
moment's  forgetfulness  of  the  absolute  fullness  of  evangelical 
freedom.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  could  be  desired,  but  now, 
as  of  old,  they  seem  to  be  always  ready  to  seek  their  glory  in 
regions  of  work  in  which  there  seems  little  glory  to  be  found. 

Some  are  disposed  to  hold  the  negroes  for  one  of  these  races  of 
perpetual  childhood.  This  seems  exceedingly  improbable.  How- 
ever ancient  a  race  they  may  be,  they  are  too  exuberant  in  vitality, 
too  full  of  the  Uhvertoustlichkeiti  the  inexhaustibleness  of  life,  to 
have  such  a  monotonous  future  lying  as  probable  before  them. 
They  are  not  strong  in  logic,  or  in  mathematics,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly strong  in  common  sense,  and  essential  reasonableness. 
Their  governments  have  not  yet  gone  much  beyond  the  point  of 
barbarous  control  for  the  purpose  of  forays,  but  they  are  plainly 
capable  of  development  for  the  maintenance  of  productivity. 
Their  profound  reverence  for  hereditary  authority,  though  not  the 
ultimate  stage  of  political  advancement,  seems  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  long-enduring  column  of  strength  to  rising  civilizations,  as 
it  has  not  quite  ceased  to  be,  even  in  Europe.  Now  that  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  that  the  Arab  demons  will  be  held  back,  the  im- 
pression which  is  gathered  in  reading  accounts  from  Africa  — 
Central  Africa  especially  —  seems  to  be  that  of  a  great  future 
lying  before  its  populations.  They  deserve  to  be  treated  as  men 
and  women,  with  all  the  large-hearted ness  of  Protestant  civiliza- 
tion and  religion,  under  the  stimulus  of  motives  that  develop  the 
interior  character,  and  the  exterior  from  it.  The  notion  that  the 
manliness  of  Presbyterianism  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  negro  is 
sufficiently  refuted  for  all  those  who  know  as  well  as  the  present 
writer  knows  what  sort  of  negro  Christians  Presbyterianism  breeds 
in  Jamaica,  and  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  missionary 
magazines  of  the  three  Scottish  churches. 

How  far  will  the  gospel,  genuinely  received,  according  to  evan- 
gelical depth  of  apprehension  and  application,  advance  the  civil- 
ization of  a  barbarous  race  ?  Just  so  far  as  civilization  promotes 
the  ends  of  the  gospel.     Civilization  is  for  Christ,  not  Christ  for 
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civilization.  Any  one  that  would  have  it  otherwise  is  not  only 
not  a  missionary,  he  is  not  even  a  Christian.  There  are  parts  of 
our  own  country  in  which  the  appliances  of  living  are  very  primi- 
tive, and  in  which  the  standard  of  knowledge  hardly  goes  beyond 
a  general  intelligence  of  the  course  of  the  world,  but  in  which 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  found  in  notable  purity  and  strength. 
The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  prevail,  chastity  and  up- 
rightness are  in  high  esteem,  Christ  is  followed  as  an  example, 
and  the  hope  of  his  glory  is  the  anchor  of  strength.  To  a  Chris- 
tian, the  question  how  much  farther  such  a  community  is  to  advance 
in  the  elaborateness  of  culture  is  plainly  one  of  very  subordinate 
concern.  All  that  is  in  humanity  must  doubtless  be  developed 
for  the  full  development  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God.  There 
must  therefore  be  points  of  peculiar  specialization,  complications 
of  inter-relation,  intensities  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
commercial,  political,  inventive  action,  compared  with  which  such 
a  community  as  I  have  just  described  would  appear  rude  and  little 
advanced.  Which  regions,  or  races,  are  to  belong  to  the  more 
specialized,  and  which  to  the  simpler  forms  of  life,  is  a  question 
in  which  Christianity,  as  such,  has  no  very  particular  concern. 
There  is  a  rudeness  of  life  to  which  she  is  essentially  opposed, 
and  also  an  elaborateness  of  life  which  is  odious  to  her,  —  that 
which  is  de6ned  by  St.  John  as  "  the  pride  of  life."  This  is  that 
deeply  pagan  element  in  the  Renaissance  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  so 
firmly  opposed  —  which  manifests  itself  in  stately  halls,  splendid 
gardens,  wide-stretching  parks,  all  the  apparatus  of  pride  that 
exalts  itself  above  its  fellows,  instead  of  brotherhood  that  draws 
them  near.  I  do  not  believe  the  Papacy  to  be  Antichrist,  in  itself, 
but  Antichrist  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  building  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  Rome,  at  least  since  the  days  of  that  man  of  sin, 
Alexander  VI.  What  is  St.  Peter's  itself  but  an  expression  of 
"  the  pride  of  life "  ?  How  different  from  the  old  cathedrals ! 
How  different,  indeed,  from  the  venerable  basilica,  crowded  with 
the  memories  of  a  thousand  years,  which  that  libertine  fighter, 
Julius  II.,  instead  of  renewing  it,  broke  down,  with  all  its  monu- 
ments, to  set  the  present  St.  Peters  in  its  place !  I  have  never 
seen  it,  but  there  are  those  whose  judgment  is  of  high  worth  that 
doubt  whether  a  holy  thought  was  ever  engendered  in  it  yet  by 
any  working  of  its  own  intrinsic  character.  And  so  it  is  through- 
out our  civilization.  Much  of  the  elaborateness  that  we  glory  in, 
from  the  erections  of  pride  to  the  over-refinements  of  etiquette 
and  the  oppressiveness  of  excessive  culture,  and  even  to  copies  of 
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the  Book  of  books  illustrated  by  the  great  apostle  of  darkness, 
"  of  the  charnel-house  and  of  the  infernal  pit,"  may  need  the  ter- 
rible beneficence  of  such  forces  of  destruction  as  lurk  in  the  bosom 
of  our  Christendom  —  perhaps  in  the  bosom  of  our  planet  — 
before  the  gospel  will  be  suffered  to  spread  over  the  now  barba- 
rous regions.     "  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  " 

The  difference  between  Christianity  and  Islam  in  respect  to 
civilization  is  not  that  the  gospel  has  aught  against  that  ruder 
form  of  society  out  of  which  it  grew  and  thereby  found  its  way 
to  the  universal  heart,  but  that  it  does  not,  like  Islam,  so  root  itself 
in  this  or  in  any  particular  stage  of  culture  as  to  make  this  a 
part  of  itself,  and  thereby  to  stay  humanity  from  passing  easily 
and  naturally  from  one  degree  of  real  advancement  to  another. 
Whatever  outward  conditions,  of  rudeness  or  complicated  appliance, 
of  inactivity  or  of  eager  activity,  depress,  or  defile,  or  distort  the 
human  personality,  or  divert  it  from  its  essential  end,  —  which  is 
an  eternal  end,  —  to  these  the  gospel  is  inflexibly  hostile,  whether 
they  are  called  Refinement  or  Barbarism.  To  everything  else  in- 
cluded in  the  powers  and  appetencies  of  Man  it  is  altogether 
friendly  and  favorable,  for  that  which  neither  depresses,  defiles, 
nor  distorts  the  nature  of  Man  is  included  in  the  creation  and  in 
the  redemption  of  God,  and  solicits  men  into  the  holy  brotherhood 
of  eternal  life. 

Missionaries  among  barbarians,  therefore,  do  not  go  abroad  as 
apostles  of  Civilization,  or  of  Progress,  or  of  Culture.  They  go 
abroad  as  apostles  of  Christ.  If  they  extort  respect  from  that 
large  part  of  nominal  Christendom  which  is  not  of  Christ,  they 
may  be  thankful  for  it.  If  they  enjoy  casual  favor,  they  do  well 
to  use  it.  But  if  they  permanently  content  it,  they  may  know 
that  they  are  out  of  the  way.  They  belong  neither  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Culture  nor  with  the  worshipers  of  Culture.  If  they  con- 
vert men  and  women  to  Christ,  it  is  always  found  that  they  are 
moved  to  suggest,  and  their  converts  to  desire,  such  fair  appliances 
of  life  as  shall  lift  it  above  degrading  coarseness  and  pitiful  im- 
perfection, and  of  course  they  will  endeavor  to  go  well  provided 
for  all  such  fundamental  needs.  The  strictly  uncivilized  races  of 
mankind  are  now  mostly  gathered  in  Africa.  Whether,  under 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  great  transfigurations  of  outward  cir- 
cumstance await  them,  no  one  knows.  Whether  the  renewal  of 
the  spirit  will  lift  and  renovate  even  the  exterior  type  remains 
to  be  seen.  Humble  or  lofty,  they  have  no  doubt  some  worthy 
place  appointed  them  in  the  great  organism  of  regenerate  man- 
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kind.     If  Christ  gives  his  messengers  to  develop  them  for  this, 

the  resistless  inrushing  of  Civilization  will  be  a  beneficent  tide  ; 

were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  destroying  flood. 

Charles  C  Starbuch 
Akdoveb. 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS.1 


New  England  is  provincial,  but  it  is  very  quick  to  reflect, 
though  perhaps  in  a  provincial  way,  the  larger  movements  of 
thought,  especially  of  religious  thought. 

New  England  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism  sound  very  provin- 
cial ;  and  except  as  they  were  symptoms  or  reflections  of  larger 
movements  in  England  and  Germany,  they  were  provincial. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  New  England  Orthodoxy,  its  hard, 
intellectual,  unspiritual,  and  unethical  form  of  doctrine  and  official 
religion,  combined  with  that  deep,  simple,  personal  faith,  that 
mystic  piety,  that  unfailing  trust  in  God  the  Father  which  does 
not  appear  often  in  historic  notes  or  ecclesiastical  leaders,  but 
which  was  then  and  always  has  been  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
salvation  of  a  demoralized  church.  Against  this  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  system  the  conscience  and  the  more  cultivated  reli- 
gious thought  of  New  England  protested.  The  break  came,  and 
the  liberal  movement  crystallized  into  Unitarianism.  The  same 
mystic  piety  existed  in  the  deepest  religious  lives,  but  the  ethical 
and  humanitarian  elements,  together  with  that  subtle  power  which 
goes  with  general  culture,  came  to  the  front. 

During  the  progress  of  this  movement  all  the  religious  thought 
of  New  England  was  turned  upon  the  two  great  bodies. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  few  churches  of  other  names.  In  some 
of  the  older  towns  the  Episcopal  Church  existed  and  did  little 
more  than  exist.  Theologically,  its  Calvinism  or  its  Arminianism 
(for  there  were  both  in  the  church)  was  too  pale  to  interest  the 
strong  oolorist  of  New  England's  religious  thought.  Ecclesiasti- 
cally it  may  have  been  esteemed  in  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  or 
New  York,  but  in  New  England  it  was  stamped  as  a  foreigner. 
Socially  it  had  some  weight.  An  inherited  sensitiveness  to  cul- 
ture, together  with  a  distrust  of  emotional  religion,  revivals,  and 
sudden  conversions,  bound  it  with  some  sympathy  to  Unitarians. 

1  This  article  was  written  in  January,  1891.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  editors 
it  now  stands  as  it  was  written. 
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But  as  it  stood,  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  blessed  with  some 
strong  men,  was  a  weak  thing ;  it  had  not  begun  to  realize  itself, 
its  historic  lineage,  its  possible  and  inherited  breadth  of  life  and 
depth  of  spiritual  culture. 

Clearly,  things  were  in  a  condition  of  suspense.  Orthodoxy 
was  hampered  by  its  past  and  its  hard  and  fast  lines  of  attack, 
and  it  had  to  carry  on  aggressive  work  with  the  constant  fear  of 
the  harassiug  corps  of  Unitarianism.  The  Unitarians,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  greater  leaders,  were  busy  organizing 
their  forces  and  throwing  out  some  strong  and  permanent  lines, 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  were  continually  shifting ;  and 
all  this  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  reading  of  those  old  ser- 
mons, both  of  Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  is  very  interesting  to- 
day as  showing  how  every  word  of  the  preacher,  every  plea  to 
the  lost  sinner,  and  every  argument  for  a  rational  religion  was 
spoken  with  the  sense  of  an  enemy  on  the  flank  who  would  pour 
in  the  fire  if  any  loophole  were  left  open. 

The  larger  religious  life  of  a  cultivated  community  could  not 
be  content  long  with  that ;  and  the  parents  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
one  of  whom  inherited  Orthodoxy  in  its  strongest  form  and  the 
other  a  conservative  Unitarianism,  turned  their  steps  one  Sunday 
morning  in  his  early  childhood,  not  to  their  accustomed  place  of 
worship,  —  the  church  of  their  relative  and  pastor,  Dr.  Frothing- 
ham,  —  but  to  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  where  Dr.  John  S. 
Stone  then  ministered.  The  step  was  not  taken,  I  believe,  through 
any  positive  conviction  in  favor  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But, 
dissatisfied  with  the  pale  teachings  of  Unitarianism,  they  had  to 
go  somewhere ;  and  in  the  Creed  and  worship  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  interpreted  by  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Dr.  Stone  they 
entered  a  congenial  atmosphere. 

In  fact,  however,  they  found  in  that  church  the  rich  elements 
which  come  with  an  ancient  heritage.  Little  as  they  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  then  realized,  there  was  the  possibility  of  a 
combination  of  a  freedom  of  opinion  with  depth  of  faith  and 
strength  of  doctrine  which,  with  the  historic  background,  filled 
more  satisfactorily  than  either  of  the  other  bodies  their  spiritual 
habits  and  hopes. 

Neither  they  nor  their  contemporaries  who  moved  with  them 
appreciated  the  significance  of  the  change ;  their  modes  of  reli- 
gious thought  were  still  in  the  old  lines.  With  the  rising  gen- 
eration came  the  possibility  of  a  wider  horizon  and  a  larger, 
interpretation.     The  movement  was  in  the  air,  coming  from  Ger- 
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many  and  presented  to  New  England  people  through  the  filtration 
of  English  thought  and  character.  Then  came  a  change  of  em- 
phasis in  the  terms  of  the  Faith,  a  readjustment  of  many  of  the 
old  statements,  a  larger  spirit  and  a  more  spiritual  theology. 
Many  lines  of  thought,  skeptical  and  faithful,  centred  on  the 
historic  Christ ;  and  the  Incarnation  was  lifted  from  the  subordi- 
nate position  in  which  Calvinism  had  placed  it. 

New  England  was  sensitive  to  the  movement.  The  old  lines  of 
Orthodoxy  and  of  Unitarianism  were  in  the  way  of  becoming 
confused ;  some  by  obliteration,  others  by  a  stronger  emphasis. 
What  was  needed  was  some  personality  from  outside  either  of 
these  bodies  who  could  give  expression  in  popular  form  to  this 
new  phase  of  religious  thought  and  life,  and  gather  the  people 
not  necessarily  into  one  religious  body,  but  into  a  more  common 
understanding,  and  a  closer  sympathy  on  the  new  lines.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say,  that  that  personality  has 
been  found  in  Phillips  Brooks,  and  that  while  many  strong  men 
in  various  religious  bodies  have  done  their  part  in  the  work,  he 
stands  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  land,  as  the  strongest  and 
noblest  popular  expression  of  that  spirit  of  reconciliation.  For  in 
his  character  and  his  sermons  are  found  in  fresh  and  spiritual 
forms  the  elements  for  which  the  different  forces  had  been  strug- 
gling- 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  strongest  though  unobtrusive  features 
of  his  preaching  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  in  the  depth  of  his 
nature  a  deep  conviction  of  what  are  in  the  true  sense  the  evan- 
gelical truths.  He  does  not  express  them  often  in  the  old  terms 
of  Orthodoxy ;  he  would  be  misunderstood  and  would  fail  of  his 
purpose  if  he  did.  But  centring  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  the 
Triune  God,  founding  his  theology  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  in 
the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  very  present  Holy  Spirit,  he 
appeals  with  all  the  strength  of  a  living  faith  to  the  children  of 
the  Orthodox  whose  creeds  have  to  them  become  dry  bones ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  meets  the  spiritual  yearnings  of  those  whose 
religious  life  has  been  starved  by  intellectual  forms  of  faith  or 
hazy  sentiments  of  humanitarianism.  How  he  reiterates  the  ap- 
peal to  men  to  believe  not  as  little  but  as  much  as  they  can !  The 
impression  which  the  hearing  or  reading  of  one  or  two  sermons  may 
possibly  give  is  that  he  is  misty  in  his  faith,  sentimental,  liberal, 
charitable,  and  without  a  clear,  strong,  and  firm  dogmatic  holding- 
ground.  Under  this  impression  he  is  claimed  by  men  of  all  faiths 
and  no  faiths  as  belonging  to  them.  He  never  would  have  had  his 
vol.  xix.  —  wo.  110.  13 
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lasting  power  as  a  preacher  to  intelligent  and  earnest  people  if  such 
had  been  the  case.  I  know  of  no  one  in  whose  character  and  life, 
as  you  approach  him  nearer  and  study  his  words  more  closely,  is 
revealed  with  such  distinctness  and  strength  a  clear  and  in  its 
best  sense  dogmatic  faith  in  the  deeper  truths  of  historic  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  this  element  that  gives  the  assurance,  the  positive- 
ness,  and  the  motive  power  of  much  of  his  preaching. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Unitarianism  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  humanitarian  and  the  ethical  elements  of  religion,  he 
has  grasped  them,  and  instead  of  falling  into  vague  generalities 
about  humanity  and  petty  moralities,  be  emphasizes  with  all  the 
power  at  his  command  the  personal  relation  between  God  and 
the  individual  man,  he  expressly  affirms  that  the  "  power  which 
lies  at  the  centre  of  all  success  in  preaching  and  whose  influence 
reaches  out  to  the  circumference  and  is  essential  everywhere  "  is 
"  the  value  of  the  human  soul "  ("  Yale  Lect.,"  p.  265).  And  he 
never  touches  any  ethical  principle,  nor  any  point  of  morals,  even 
of  the  most  practical  and  trivial  sort,  without  connecting  them  by 
a  living  bond  to  the  deepest  and  most  essential  doctrines.  Life 
and  religion,  even  to  the  outermost  circumference  of  practical 
activities,  have  a  vital  relation  to  the  centre.  He  is  thus  most 
practical  but  never  petty;  he  comes  close  to  the  drudgery  and 
trivial  duties  of  life,  only,  however,  to  glorify  them  by  uplifting 
them  into  the  light  of  heavenly  truths. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  behind  the  expression  of  these  two 
phases  of  religious  thought  and  life,  and  enfolding  them,  is  an 
atmosphere  of  conservatism,  dignity,  and  breadth  which,  I  think 
(though  others  may  disagree),  comes  from  an  education  in  and 
appreciation  of  an  historic  church  with  its  inheritance  of  liturgy, 
creed,  institutions,  and  life,  in  which  during  the  centuries  of  its 
existence  wide  differences  of  opinion,  temperament,  and  emphases 
of  faith  have  been  comprehended.  While  the  strong  person- 
ality glorifies  the  historic  institution,  the  institution  gives  larger 
scope  and  emphasis  to  the  man. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Brooks  being  an  anomaly  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  many  persons  seem  to  think,  be  is  one  of  the  rich 
and  legitimate  fruits  of  a  church  which  has  always  rejoiced  in  men 
and  schools  of  like  thought  and  temper,  of  the  church  of  Tillotson, 
Whateley,  Arnold,  Robertson,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Stanley,  and 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  cannot  think  of  him  as  a 
possibility  in  any  other  body  of  Christians. 

If  I  have  not  formalized  too  strongly  his  religious  inheritance, 
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I  should  now  Eke  to  move  on  to  suggest  three  or  four  features 
of  his  thought  which  his  sermons  make  emphatic. 

Our  Orthodox  ancestors  were  realists  in  their  study  of  sin  and 
the  evil  side  of  men's  characters:  they  went  further  and  gave 
their  imagination  free  play,  and  dwelt  upon  all  the  possible  depths 
and  horrors  of  sin.  Whether  by  a  reaction  from  that  or  by  the 
natural  movement  which  has  come  in  the  development  of  a  truer 
study  of  life,  or  both,  Dr.  Brooks  insists  on  looking  at  man  in 
the  ideal ;  "  the  divine  in  humanity,"  "  the  divine  Sonship,"  crop 
up  on  almost  every  page.  This  makes  the  poet  in  the  preacher. 
It  lifts  men  out  of  themselves  into  their  higher  possible  life,  rouses 
their  spiritual  ambitions,  exalts  their  hope,  and  gives  that  buoy- 
ancy and  thrill  of  expectancy  which  runs  through  all  his  sermons. 
This  determination  to  think  the  best  of  men  and  refusal  to  see 
their  worst  makes  him  the  optimist  that  he  is,  and  gains  for  him 
the  confidence  of  those  who  wish  better  things  of  themselves.  It 
is  this  that  gives  him  peculiar  power  and  satisfaction  in  preaching 
to  congregations  of  strangers  in  distant  cities,  in  theatres,  and 
at  his  own  free  evening  services.  Those  people  and  the  petty 
trivialities  of  their  lives  are  unknown  to  him ;  his  imagination  is 
therefore  freer  to  kindle  and  open  up  high  possibilities.  This 
appeal  to  the  ideal  gives  him  his  strong  hold  on  young  men ;  it 
meets  their  hopes  and  fills  them  with  a  glow  of  romantic  aspira- 
tions and  practical  ambitions.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Dr. 
Brooks,  who  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  dreadf ulness  of  sin  in  itself, 
does  not  quite  look  the  facts  of  life  in  the  face,  and  does  not,  at 
least  in  his  sermons,  paint  the  life  of  to-day  as  dark  as  in  some  of 
its  features  it  really  is.  When  he  does  turn  directly  upon,  sin  and 
the  sinner,  it  is  with  searching  power.  But  more  often  (can  it  be 
too  often  ?)  the  congregation  are  sent  forth  with  the  glow  of  the 
beauty  of  the  life  in  God  which  makes  them  feel  religious,  but 
which  may  not  prompt  them  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  religious 
life,  a  renunciation  of  their  besetting  meannesses  and  sins.  Even 
though  there  be  this  danger  and  this  result,  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Brooks  is  consistent  in  his  method ;  for  he  believes  that,  in  the 
long  run,  men  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  sin  not  so  much  by  the 
horror  of  sin  as  by  &  realization  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  To 
this  he  tries  to  lead  them.  And  surely  one  of  the  confessed 
elements  of  his  power  is  his  persistent,  buoyant  hopefulness  and 
his  insistence  upon  the  possible  ideal  for  every  man. 

There  is  another  method  in  which  he  persists  which  turns  some 
men,  especially  those  of  exact  and  perhaps  scientific  habits  of 
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thought  but  with  limited  horizons,  away  from  him.  I  have  known 
such  men  to  leave  Trinity  Church,  and  go  where,  as  they  say,  they 
can  get  more  definite  teaching.  They  are  tired  of  having  their 
emotions  aroused  and  of  being  urged  to  seek  for  the  truth  them- 
selves ;  they  want  clear  teaching  which  will  give  them  the  truth 
in  definite  form. 

This  Dr.  Brooks  will  not  give  them.  He  has  too  high  a  regard 
for  truth,  for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  for  the  duty  of 
each  man  to  seek  the  truth,  and  he  is  too  humble-minded  himself 
to  assume  to  dictate  to  men  that  his  opinions  must  be  theirs. 

He,  like  a  true  prophet,  preaches  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth,  and  expects  others  to  act  like  true  men  in  accepting  that 
truth  so  far  as  they  see  it  to  be  the  truth,  and  no  farther. 

Of  course,  this  lays  him  open  to  misinterpretation,  to  the  report 
that  he  is  indifferent  as  to  what  men  believe  and  what  their  creeds 
are,  —  a  false  impression  gained  by  some  of  those  who  admire  as 
well  as  those  who  criticise  him,  —  a  misrepresentation,  however, 
to  which  any  true  prophet  or  teacher  is  subject. 

Again,  the  movement  in  science  and  in  other  phases  of  thought 
which  is  expressed  by  the  word  "  development "  has,  as  we  all 
know,  entered  theology,  or  rather  has  been  hailed  and  welcomed  by 
theology,  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  many  problems,  and  is 
doing  good  service  in  the  work  of  popular  interpretation  of  spiritual 
life.  Dr.  Brooks,  with  his  quick  sympathy  for  all  fresh  methods 
and  modern  movements,  has  caught  this  and  has  brought  it  into 
effective  service.  He  chafes  at  the  effort  of  men  to  make  the 
spiritual  the  exceptional  and  unnatural ;  he  rings  the  note  again 
and  agfiin,  that  "  the  higher  life  to  which  man  comes,  and  espe- 
cially the  highest  life  in  Christ,  is  in  the  true  line  of  man's  hu- 
manity ;  there  is  no  transportation  to  a  foreign  region."  "  The 
fullest  Christian  experience  is  simply  the  fullest  life.  To  enter 
into  it  is  in  no  wise  strange."  "  The  wonder  and  the  unnatural- 
ness  is  that  any  child  of  God  should  live  outside  of  it,  and  so 
in  all  his  life  should  never  be  himself."  How  deftly  he  reveals, 
from  some  text  which  had  always  seemed  far  away,  some  great 
spiritual  law  which  has  as  close  relations  to  nature  as  to  what 
is  called  the  supernatural.  The  most  r6al  things  in  life  are 
spiritual,  not  physical.  Nature  is  but  the  parable  of  spiritual 
realities;  the  one  moves  up  to  the  other.  And  by  the  use  of 
this  comprehensive  principle  he  leads  men  from  earth  to  heaven 
as  naturally  as  if  they  were  still  moving  on  the  earth  ;  and  before 
the  hearer  knows  it  he  is  wafted  on  some  common  law  which 
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he  had  always  accepted  as  true  of  nature  and  the  physical  world 
up  to  spiritual  conclusions  which  he  has  always  denied,  and  now 
which  he  cannot  but  accept. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  this  method  that  Dr.  Brooks  does  some  of 
his  happiest,  freshest,  and  most  interesting,  though  not  always 
most  effective  work.  In  his  last  volume  of  sermons  it  is  used 
rather  to  weariness.  I  cannot  but  think  that  under  pressure  of 
work  and  lack  of  time  to  read,  Dr.  Brooks  has  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  attacking  his  subject  in  what  to  him  is  the  most  natural 
and  easy  way.  This  way  is  to  him  most  natural,  hence  the  danger 
of  monotony  of  method. 

But  when  one  considers  the  enormous  amount  of  sermon  work 
that  Dr.  Brooks  turns  off  year  after  year,  one  is  amazed,  not 
that  he  should  sometimes  repeat  his  thoughts,  his  illustrations,  and 
his  methods,  but  that,  even  in  the  occasional  repetition,  he  should 
be  so  uniformly  and  perpetually  fresh.  And  the  same  intelligent 
men  and  women  who  were  delighted  with  his  first  sermon  in  Trin- 
ity Church  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  have  heard  him  Sunday 
after  Sunday  since,  listened  to  his  sermon  last  Sunday  with  the 
same  delight  and  the  same  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  freshness  of 
the  thought  and  spiritual  power  of  the  preacher. 

And  this  now  brings  us  more  closely  to  the  man  himself. 

In  his  Yale  Lectures  he  defines  preaching  as  the  communica- 
tion of  truth  by  man  to  men,  —  the  two  essential  elements  being 
truth  and  personality.  Those  persons  who  have  read  the  lectures 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  for  their  purpose  fully  as  remarkable  as 
his  sermons)  recollect  with  what  emphasis  he  dwells  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  personal  character  of  the  preacher. 

It  is  because  he  stands  the  test  of  his  own  high  demands  of  the 
preacher  that  I  feel  he  is  most  admirable.  Of  course,  all  true 
preaching  must  be  through  the  man.  And  yet  when  one  sees 
how  the  strongest  preachers  sometimes  lose  their  charm  when  we 
come  into  closer  contact  with  them,  as  we  observe  some  weakness, 
some  sentitnentalism  or  egotism  or  petty  selfishness  or  sensitive- 
ness, one  is  bound  to  confess  the  legitimate  and  worthy  success 
of  a  man  who  in  all  success,  admiration,  and  flattery  has  remained 
as  humble  and  simple  as  a  child,  sincere,  unselfish,  never  weak- 
ened in  his  moral  fibre,  sensitive  to  truth,  sympathetic,  and  full  of 
courage.  His  is  one  of  those  rich  natures  that  open  up  fresh 
beauties  of  character  as  you  enter  his  life  more  closely. 

We  have  all  come  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence  at  one  time 
or  another. 
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Standing  in  the  pulpit  he  states  and  then  repeats  his  text.  The 
surface  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear  to  us,  but  the  truths  which 
he  is  to  call  forth  from  them  are  as  yet  un  suggested. 

Then  in  a  few  light,  happy  strokes  the  lines  of  the  thought 
begin  to  reveal  themselves.  Men  may  call  his  work  here  in- 
genious ;  it  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  the  natural  movement  of  a 
fresh  and  unusual  mind.  In  his  freshness  of  attack  Dr.  Brooks 
is  often  unique.  Soon  the  vivid  scene,  the  appeal  to  Nature  and 
her  laws,  or  to  some  familiar  experience  of  life,  opens  up  the 
theme.  Then  the  subject  rises  into  clearer  vision :  the  truth 
which  at  the  first  seemed  so  strange  or  paradoxical  now  takes  on 
familiar  shape;  but,  though  familiar,  it  is  larger  and  stronger 
than  we  had  ever  conceived  it.  The  flood  of  thought,  imagination, 
figure,  argument,  and  appeal  now  gains  strength  and  VQlume ; 
flash  after  flash  is  thrown  upon  the  truth ;  new  lights,  new  forms, 
fresh  revelations  break  forth. 

His  illustrations  are  sometimes  over  bold ;  occasionally  newly 
coined  words  and  multiplied  adjectives  suggest  haste ;  for  the 
preacher  is  after  deeper  things  than  style ;  he  has  no  time  for 
polish  and  erasures.  Sometimes  the  preacher  is  caught  and  held 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  thought  and  imagination  ;  he  gives  his 
fancy  and  sagacity  too  full  play ;  he  talks  about  the  truth  too 
elaborately ;  he  overloads  with  words  and  imagery  ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  move  as  directly  as  he  might ;  but  the  work  is  interest, 
ing  ;  the  attention  is  more  than  held,  it  is  enslaved. 

Some  shrewd  remark,  some  flash  of  quiet  humor,  a  delightful 
or  suggestive  fignre  snatched  from  the  hillsides  of  New  Eng- 
land, often  betokens  his  heritage ;  and  then  an  aphorism,  a  fresh 
statement  of  old  truth  or  a  side  remark  throws  a  flash  of  light 
up  soine  path  of  thought  which  we  fain  would  follow.  But  the 
preacher's  voice  and  rapid  utterance  warn  us  to  move  on  with 
him.  There  is  no  time  for  wandering  and  for  curious  research. 
He  respects  his  congregation  too  much  for  that.  They  are  not 
on  a  quest  for  happy  thoughts ;  this  is  no  summer's  holiday ;  they 
are  all,  preacher  and  people,  earnest  in  their  search  for  truth. 
Then  as  the  heart  of  the  subject  is  reached,  the  conviction  comes 
over  one  that  the  truth  which  the  preacher  had  caught  has  now 
caught  him  and  filled  him  with  its  glory.  The  whole  personality 
of  the  man  is  brought  to  bear.  Thought  chases  thought  with 
that  marvelous  flow  of  language.  Words,  figures,  and  whole  sen- 
tences spring  to  fresh  life  at  his  bidding.  Soon  character  and 
spiritual  illumination  move  in  and  join  the  reason  and  imagina- 
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tion.  Then,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  he  flings  imagery,  figures,  and 
fancy  aside,  and  throws  himself,  with  all  his  power  and  personality, 
in  the  strongest,  clearest,  tersest  language,  into  the  congregation, 
and  brings  home  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men  the  practical 
issue.  But  just  as  the  movement  reaches  its  climax  the  preacher, 
with  the  self-mastery  of  every  true  prophet,  falls  into  the  back- 
ground, and  only  the  truth  stands  forth  impersonated  in  Christ 
himself.  Our  duty  to  that  truth,  and  our  glory  in  it,  sends  us 
forth  with  hope  and  buoyancy  upon  our  daily  work. 

We  are  his  contemporaries  and  under  the  spell  of  his  great 
personality ;  it  is  not  yet  time  to  discuss  where  he  belongs  in  the 
line  of  Christian  preachers.  So  much  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  the  words  that  we  need  not  take  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  is  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  historic  Christendom. 

But  if  a  great  preacher  is  one  who  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  brethren  in  his  power  of  prophecy,  who  interprets  to 
men  through  the  freshest  methods  of  thought  the  old  truths  of  the 
gospel,  who  gives  comfort  to  the  heavy  laden,  hope  to  the  repentant, 
and  strength  to  the  weak,  who,  without  degrading  the  pulpit  by 
extravagance  or  artificial  methods,  holds  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  uplifts  them,  who  in  his  day  and  generation  moves, 
and  even  stirs  to  its  depths,  the  deeper  convictions  of  a  great  com* 
munity,  who  never  flinches  to  speak  for  liberty,  for  truth,  and  for 
Christ,  who  in  opposing  men's  prejudices,  and  by  rebuke,  appeal, 
and  example  in  changing  their  lives,  has  always  won  their  affec- 
tion, who  in  throwing  the  whole  force  of  his  great  personality  has 
never  been  suspected  of  preaching  himself,  but  Christ,  —  then 
Phillips  Brooks  is  a  great  preacher. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  nearly  two  years  ago,  Phillips 
Brooks  has  been  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
and  after  fifteen  months  of  devoted  and  supreme  labor  has  fallen 
asleep. 

His  election  to  the  episcopate  and  confirmation  by  the  represen- 
tatives and  bishops  of  the  whole  church,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
protests  of  a  small  minority,  emphasize  the  statement  that  "  in- 
stead of  being  an  anomaly  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Brooks 
is  one  of  the  rich  and  legitimate  fruits  of  a  church  which  has 
always  rejoiced  in  men  and  schools  of  like  temper  and  thought." 

His  dignified  silence  in  the  face  of  the  protests  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  a  fraction  of  the  minority  revealed  the  saintly  spirit  of 
the  man. 
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His  new  work  brought  to  notice  a  talent  which  those  near  him 
had  always  recognized,  but  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  his 
other  powers.  In  administrative  ability  Bishop  Brooks  was  ex- 
ceptional. The  ease,  speed,  and  effectiveness  with  which  he 
transacted  business  were  enough  to  have  made  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion in  any  great  executive  position. 

But  to  him  the  great  work  of  the  Bishop,  as  of  the  presbyter, 
was  to  preach  the  gospel.  From  his  college  days  he  had  been  an 
easy,  graceful,  and  strong  writer.  But  through  all  his  ministry 
he  never  trusted  to  genius.  He  thought  out,  constructed,  and 
wrote  his  sermons  as  conscientiously  as  the  most  commonplace 
parson.  After  years  of  such  training,  he  gradually  moved  into 
the  habit  of  preaching  without  notes.  He  then  revealed  more 
than  ever  before  that  marvelous  flow  and  use  of  language.  The 
torrent  of  thought  and  words  heaped  upon  each  other  swept  the 
congregation  along  with  him.  While  his  written  sermons  were 
usually  more  thoughtful  and  gave  more  food  for  after  reflection, 
his  most  effective  and  greatest  work  was  done  in  some  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous sermons,  especially  those  preached  under  the  high 
pressure  of  great  congregations  made  up  only  of  men. 

During  his  episcopate  he  had  no  time  to  undertake  much  new 
sermon  work.  And  yet  he  rarely  preached  a  sermon  or  made  an 
address  or  speech  that  was  not  new  in  the  freshness  of  statement, 
in  the  stronger  and  larger  emphasis  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  out- 
flow of  his  ever-growing  personality.  For  great  as  he  was  in  his 
early  years,  he  was  to  the  day  of  his  death  developing  rapidly  in 
intellectual  power  and  sweep  of  spiritual  vision.  The  amount  of 
speaking  that  he  did  was  appalling ;  four  to  seven  sermons  and 
addresses  on  a  Sunday,  with  sermons,  addresses,  and  speeches  in 
quick  succession  through  the  week.  The  break  came  as  he  would 
have  had  it.  Old  age  had  few  charms  for  him.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  old,  but  I  should  like  to  live  on  this  earth  five  hundred  years," 
was  a  characteristic  remark. 

When  all  has  been  said  about  his  eloquence,  his  mastery  of  lan- 
guage and  his  tumult  of  thought,  we  are  turned  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  sermons  were  great  because  the  man  was  great. 
His  was  a  great  soul.  He  stood  above  us,  he  moved  in  higher 
realms  of  thought  and  life,  he  had  a  wider  sweep  of  spiritual 
vision,  he  was  gigantic.  And  yet  he  was  so  completely  one  of 
us,  so  sympathetic,  childlike,  .and  naturally  simple  that  it  was 
often  only  by  an  effort  of  thought  that  we  could  realize  that  he 
was  great.     Kingly  in  character,  we  buried  him  like  a  king. 

William  Lawrence. 
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A  CALL  TO  PRESBYTERIAN  LAYMEN. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  recent  heresy  trials  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  had  excited  attention  only  in  religious  cir- 
cles. The  secular  papers  have  given  much  space  to  reports  of 
them,  and  of  what  is  said  about  them.  They  involve  a  question 
that  arouses  interest  in  men  who  do  not  themselves  belong  to  any 
church.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  such  a  struggle  to 
take  place  without  the  notice  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  true  importance  and  full  gravity  of  the  present 
crisis  are  realized,  even  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  itself.  No- 
thing but  the  failure  to  see  and  appreciate  this  will  account  for  the 
apathy  which  on  the  whole  prevails.  To  all  appearances  the  rank 
and  file  in  this  branch,  as  in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  this  age,  and  indeed  many  of  its  office  bearers,  take  so  little 
active  interest  in  heresy  trials  that  they  remain  substantially  mere 
spectators.  To  them,  it  may  be,  such  trials  are  only  a  form  of 
theological  dissension  from  which  they  instinctively  wish  to  stand 
aloof.  Considered  abstractly,  they  are  perhaps  no  more,  but  prac- 
tically they  are  vastly  more.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  one 
looks  at  the  particular  matter  in  dispute,  or  first  upon  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  such  a  dispute  over  such  a  matter,  and  then 
upon  its  natural  and  hence  probable  consequences.  Viewed  in  the 
latter  way  the  spectacle  becomes  appalling. 

Here  is  a  conflict  within  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  not  merely 
a  difference  and  an  argument.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  trial.  There 
are  prosecutors,  a  defendant,  a  court,  a  possible  acquittal  or  con- 
viction, and  if  the  latter  a  sentence.  That  sentence  may  be  an 
expulsion  from  the  ministry,  —  in  one  case  has  been  a  suspension 
from  it,  which  is  pro  tanto  an  expulsion.  The  sentence  is  surely 
grave.  Who  are  the  offenders,  and  what  is  the  offense  ?  The 
offenders  are  Christian  ministers  and  professors  in  Christian  semi- 
naries, whose  work  it  is  to  fit  others  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Of  what  are  they  accused  ?  They  hold  views,  it  is  answered,  in 
conflict  with  the  standards  of  the  church.  This  they  themselves 
deny.  Before  the  original  tribunals,  the  entire  contest  has  been 
over  this  dispute.  That  statement  of  the  question,  however,  will 
not  suffice  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand.  What  is  the  real  "  her- 
esy "  which  underlies  the  technical  controversy  ?  What  actual 
doctrines  have  been  assailed  or  abandoned  ?  The  peril  impending 
over  the  church  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  a  statement 
of  some  doctrines  to  which  no  one  accuses  them  of  being  disloyal. 
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The  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  sovereignty  of  a  triune 
God ;  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  his  incarnation,  sacrificial  death,  and 
resurrection ;  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  atonement ;  the  sinfulness 
of  all  men ;  their  absolute  need  of  salvation  by  grace ;  God's 
readiness  to  save  them  in  and  for  Christ;  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  themselves  come  to  Christ  to  be  thenceforth  co-workers 
with  Him  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  All  these  doctrines 
and  many  more  are  firmly  held  by  men  who  have  lately  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  Christian  tribunal  for  trial,  and  one  of 
them  for  sentence.  That  being  so,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ask 
what  it  is  that  they  do  not  believe.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  a 
man  who  believes  all  this  can  be  and  has  been,  not  by  a  secular 
but  by  a  Christian  tribunal,  declared  unfit  to  be  a  Christian  min- 
ister and  forbidden,  so  far  as  this  tribunal  could  forbid  him,  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  real 
gravity  of  the  present  crisis,  and  should  wake  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  large  from  its  present  apathy.  Shall  this  spectacle  be 
longer  exhibited  to  the  world  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  this 
church  ?  This  is  no  mere  theological  dissension.  It  is  a  living 
question  of  religion. 

To  those  actually  engaged  in  the  formal  contest  it  apparently 
possesses  an  importance  that  cannot  be  conceded  to  it.  Whether 
there  be  anything  in  the  study  of  scientific  theology  that  tends  to 
confuse  the  relative  importance  of  its  various  doctrines,  or  whether 
it  be  merely  the  heat  of  controversy,  by  which  it  is  to  be  explained, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  one  tribunal  a  majority  and  in  another  a 
large  and  earnest  minority,  upon  charges  involving  none  of  the 
great  doctrines  already  enumerated,  voted  for  conviction,  and 
either  approved  or  stood  ready  to  approve  a  sentence  closing  the 
lips  of  a  Christian  minister.  Before  them  lay  fields  white  for 
the  harvest ;  but  they  deliberately  declared  that  no  one,  if  they 
could  prevent,  should  enter  in  to  reap  unless  he  believed  some- 
thing more  than  all  these. 

Unless  the  popular  sentiment  of  Presbyterians  be  opposed  to 
this,  and  make  itself  known  and  respected,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  their  highest  church  tribunal  the  same  spirit  may  prevail 
and  the  same  sentence  be  pronounced.  If  that  be  right  and  for 
the  best,  let  it  come.  But  before  it  comes,  let  every  member  of 
this  church  realize  that  he  has  responsibility  and  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter. Let  him  reflect  upon  the  situation  and  its  possibilities,  and 
having  reached  a  deliberate  decision  let  him  make  his  influence 
felt.   It  is  a  question  that  concerns  him  as  well  as  the  prosecutors, 
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the  judges,  and  the  accused.  Its  outcome  can  but  have  momen- 
tous effects  upon  the  interests  of  religion,  advancing  or  retarding 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Which  will  it  be  ?  That  is  the  real  question. 
For  when  any  subject  of  his  kingdom  has  determined  this,  he 
knows  on  which  side  he  should  be  found. 

Have  these  heresy  trials,  then,  already  helped  or  hindered  the 
cause  of  Christ?  Will  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  help  or  hin- 
der it  ?  Does  the  church  honor  its  King  and  edify  itself  in  this 
way  ?  The  mission  of  Christ's  church  is  not  to  settle  points  of 
doctrine,  but  to  help  save,  the  world.  Doctrines  there  are  and 
must  be,  but  they  are  means  to  an  end  anil  no  more.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  prevent  or  hinder  that  end,  either 
in  themselves  or  by  what  is  done  to  inculcate  or  defend  them. 
The  moment  that  is  the  case,  either  they  or  their  champions,  per- 
haps both,  are  to  be  condemned.  This  is  a  simple  test,  but  faith- 
fully applied  it  will  solve  all  doubt  as  to  many  a  "  heresy "  cru- 
sade.     Let  us  apply  it  now. 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  with  certain  views  publicly 
expressed  has  resulted  in  two  ecclesiastical  trials.  No  one  can 
have  read  the  papers,  religious  and  secular,  without  seeing  that 
these  trials  developed  much  that  was  far  from  an  exhibition  of 
Christian  virtues  and  graces,  if  indeed  it  fell  short  of  being  a 
scandal  before  the  world.  Hot  words  have  been  exchanged,  angry 
feeling  has  been  manifested,  and  bitterness  of  judgment  and  of 
speech.  Unfair  conduct  and  violation  of  orderly  and  constitutional 
procedure  have  been  charged.  All  this,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
very  tribunals  before  which  the  trials  were  had,  and  how  much 
more  outside.  There  is  no  need  to  reject  or  ignore  the  common 
excuse  for  this,  —  that  theologians  are  but  men,  with  the  frailties 
of  men,  and  that  the  more  deeply  a  controversy  takes  hold  of  men 
and  stirs  their  souls  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  the  more  apt 
they  are  to  be  carried,  in  the  ardor  of  strife,  further  than  they 
mean  or  know.  This  may  excuse  the  man,  but  it  condemns  the 
controversy,  unless  it  can  be  declared  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in 
the  light  of  Christ's  teachings  to  have  been  unavoidable.  For  if 
a  controversy  must  produce  these  results,  that  may  be  the  very 
reason  for  not  having  it. 

If  these  be  the  consequences  in  the  church,  what  is  their  nat- 
ural effect  upon  the  world,  —  that  world,  which  in  God's  provi- 
dence is  to  be  saved  in  and  through  this  church,  if  saved  at  all  ? 
What  can  the  effect  be  to  see  followers  of  Christ,  brothers  in 
Christ,  engaged  in  such  dissensions,  indulging  in  such  conduct, 
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and  while  expressly  conceding  that  accusers  and  accused  are  sin- 
cere Christians,  fellow-members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
still  insisting  that  the  latter  are  unfit  to  be  his  heralds,  and  must 
be  debarred  from  proclaiming  his  sovereign  rights,  and  extending 
his  royal  offers  of  pardon?  The  world  can  come  to  but  one  con- 
clusion from  all  this :  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  church  on  earth, 

—  the  only  mirror  in  which  it  can  ever  see  the  church  universal, 

—  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be  what  is  called  "  sound  "  on  doc- 
trines, confessedly  non-essential  to  salvation,  than  to  work  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  That  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
his  divinity,  his  atonement,  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to  obey 
his  express  command  to  preach  the  gospel.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  about  that,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  way  to  draw 
the  world  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Where  is  the  warrant  for  all  this  ?  It  is  time  to  draw  the  line 
plainly  between  theology  and  religion ;  to  proclaim  in  a  way  to 
command  respect  and  submission,  that  religion  is  the  higher,  and 
that  when  they  come  into  collision  theology  must  promptly  go  to 
the  wall.  The  immediate  application  of  this  great  principle  should 
be  that  when  theologians  undertake  to  decide  whether  they  will 
permit  a  preacher  of  Christ's  message  to  go  on  with  this  work 
their  inquiry  must  be,  —  not  what  doctrines  does  this  man  reject 
or  question,  but  what  does  he  accept  and  believe.  And  this  ap- 
plication must  be  made,  if  not  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  then  by 
Presbyterian  laymen.  The  hour  has  come,  and  the  need  is  great 
for  a  popular  uprising  in  the  church.  Once  more  the  cry  is  heard : 
"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  "  Who  will  be  content  to  stand  by 
the  great  fundamental  truths  —  and  by  them  alone  —  on  which  the 
church  visible  was  founded,  and  by  which  it  has  achieved  all  its 
conquests ;  that  God  is  ready  to  receive  all  who  truly  come  to 
Him  through  Christ,  as  their  divine  and  atoning  Saviour ;  that 
He  commands  all  who  have  thus  come  to  Him  to  bear  witness  for 
Him  by  preaching  his  gospel ;  that  He  accredits  them  as  his  am- 
bassadors ;  and  that  those  whom  He  has  received  and  sent  forth, 
and  accredited,  cannot  by  any  human  power,  secular  or  ecclesi- 
astical, be  told  to  hold  their  peace,  and  refrain  from  speaking  his 
message  ?  Who  will  declare  that  there  may  be  truths,  non-essential 
to  salvation,  which  He  has  revealed,  but  which  these  servants  of 
his  do  not  clearly  see,  and  hence  do  not  and  cannot  accept ;  yet 
that  this  has  never  by  Him  been  made  the  test  of  their  fitness,  or 
right,  to  be  his  ambassadors,  and  that  their  commissions  come 
from  Him  alone  ? 
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If  these  be  really  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians, 
then  in  the  councils  of  the  church  those  theologians  misrepresent 
their  constituents,  who  are  willing  to  imperil  the  advance  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  by  this  spectacle  of  Christians  fight- 
ing with  one  another,  instead  of  with  the  common  foes  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  King.  If  not  their  views,  ought  they  not  to 
be  ?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  the  views  most  pleasing  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  this  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  —  in  the  sight  of  God.  Can 
any  one  seriously  maintain  that  He  approves  of  the  present 
strife ;  that  He  ratifies  and  sanctions  a  sentence  that  forbids  one 
of  his  servants  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a 
world,  dying  for  lack  of  this  salvation,  until  he  will  say  that  he 
has  changed  his  belief  in  regard  to  the  particular  doctrine,  for 
questioning  which  he  has  been  condemned?  How  many  will 
stand  up,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  vouch  to  the  church  for  his 
approval  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  his  name  ?  Yet  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  justify  or  excuse  it.  The  church  assumes  to 
exercise  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  but  it  should  beware 
never  to  exercise  it,  unless  absolutely  certain  that  God  himself 
bestows  the  authority,  and  indorses  its  exercise.  Better  far  to 
err  upon  the  safe  side.  It  is  persuasion,  and  not  authority,  that 
will  do  most  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  How  many  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  feel  this  absolute  certainty  to-day  ?  How  many, 
even  while  they  permit  themselves  to  participate,  or  at  least  to 
acquiesce,  nevertheless  hesitate  and  are  conscious  at  times  of 
painful  doubts,  whether  there  be  not  an  awful  mistake  in  this 
method  of  doing  God  service  ?  Would  they  not  welcome  some 
divine  revelation  of  the  right  spirit  for  them  to  cherish,  and  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue,  in  this  crisis  ?  They  will  have 
no  new  revelation.  To  them  apply  the  old  words :  "  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.9'  The  necessary  revelation  has  already 
been  made,  and  it  will  not  be  repeated,  because  they  choose  to 
shut  their  ears  to  it.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace." 
Is  there  any  uncertainty  in  that  ?  Is  that  not  enough  ?  There  is 
something,  then,  even  more  specific.  There  was  a  heresy  trial, 
while  Christ,  in  human  form,  was  here  on  earth.  Over  it  He 
himself  presided ;  from  his  own  lips  came  the  decision.  We 
read  that  his  disciples  came  to  Him  one  day,  and  told  Him  that 
they  had  seen  some  one,  who  followed  not  with  them,  casting  out 
devils  in  his  name,  and  they  had  forbidden  him  to  do  this,  because 
he  followed  not  with  them.    "  But  Jesus  said :  Forbid  him  not." 
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Were  our  ears  not  so  dulled  by  listening  to  the  voices  of  earth, 
and  were  our  hearts  more  open  to  the  lessons  of  heaven,  might  we 
not  now  hear  that  divine  command,  through  all  the  intervening 
centuries,  —  "  Forbid  him  not "? 

George  A.  Strong* 

Nkw  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANDOVER  BAND  IN  MAINE. 

There  have  been  several  Andover  bands.  Very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  seminary,  groups  of  men,  animated  by  a  common 
impulse,  banded  together,  and  selected  particular  fields  of  labor  to 
which  Providence  seemed  especially  to  call  them.  A  memorable 
band  went  to  India,  and  founded  the  stations  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  pagan  world.  Another  went  to  the  Levant,  to  enlighten  the 
Moslem,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian.  Another  well- 
known  group  heard  the  call  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
helped  conspicuously  to  mould  the  institutions  of  the  great  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  same  missionary  spirit  is  actively  at  work  in  the  seminary 
to-day.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  truest  men  are  asking  only  where 
in  the  wide  world  they  are  most  needed,  and  thither  they  are 
ready  to  go.  No  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  desired  than 
the  attitude  of  five  members  of  the  last  class,  who  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  accept  the  most  difficult  and  unattractive  localities 
that  could  be  found,  asking  only  that  they  might  go  together. 
The  foreign  field  and  the  work  in  our  great  cities  were  duly  con- 
sidered, but  finding  that  candidates  were  not  wanting  for  such  po- 
sitions, they  were  drawn  to  another  sphere  of  ministerial  labor, 
which  seemed  to  present  a  peculiar  claim  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
uninviting  to  most  men,  and  unremunerative  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  more  they  reflected  upon  the  condition  of  the  average 
country  church  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  more  their  hearts 
turned  in  sympathy  to  that  large  and  neglected  portion  of  the 
Lord's  heritage,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
country  and  for  the  church,  supplying  often  our  Davids  and 
Elijahs,  —  our  kings  and  our  prophets,  —  and  yet  is  practically 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  seeking  "  desirable  pastorates." 

Pursuing  their  inquiries,  they  corresponded  with  some  of  our 
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state  missionary  societies  and  gathered  important  information 
concerning  various  sections  of  New  England.  Through  the  ac- 
tivity of  Secretary  Adams  of  the  Maine  society,  the  way  soon 
opened  for  the  five  men  to  take  parishes  in  Franklin  and  Somer- 
set counties  in  the  Pine-Tree  State.  Here,  in  a  well-settled  agri- 
cultural and  lumbering  district,  were  numerous  feeble  churches 
without  pastors.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  very 
moderate  salary  was  guaranteed,  two  fifths  of  the  amount  coming 
from  the  Missionary  Society. 

Through  the  kind  offices. of  the  church  in  Farmington,  whose 
pastor,  the  Sev.  Hugh  Elder,  had  done  much  to  promote  the  en- 
terprise, these  Andover  men  were  ordained  together  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical council,  September  27,  1892,  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
sanctuary  of  that  well-known  county  seat.  It  was  a  unique  and 
solemn  occasion,  full  of  tender  sympathy,  wise  counsel,  and  prayer- 
ful consecration.  All  who  were  present  speak  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  candidates,  who  were  wel- 
comed to  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  and  assigned  to  their 
several  parishes  as  follows :  E.  R.  Smith,  to  Temple ;  O.  D.  SewaU, 
to  Strong ;  W.  W.  Ranney,  to  Phillips ;  E.  R.  Stearns,  to  New 
Vineyard ;  and  J.  C.  Gregory,  to  Bingham.  As  these  towns  are 
not  very  far  apart,  the  cherished  plan  of  the  band  to  work  side  by 
side  can  be  carried  out  under  very  favorable  conditions. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  ask  for  the  results  of  such  an 
undertaking,  but  having  just  spent  a  week  among  these  brethren, 
in  response  to  their  request  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  their 
several  towns,  the  writer  can  give  some  impressions  of  the  work 
in  its  preliminary  stages,  as  it  appears  to  an  outsider.  And  these 
impressions  relate  both  to  the  difficulties  of  the  field  and  the  en- 
couragements which  already  apppear. 

I.  As  to  the  difficulties.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
numerous  and  grave.  The  young  men  came  here  with  that  under- 
standing. They  wanted  to  grapple  with  the  problem  at  close 
quarters ;  to  ascertain  what  the  real  difficulties  were,  in  order  that, 
by  their  united  endeavor,  they  might  in  some  way,  or  in  various 
ways,  help  those  churches,  and  so  perhaps  contribute  their  experi- 
ence to  aid  others  in  a  similar  position. 

The  prominent  difficulties  in  the  country-church  problem  of  our 
time  may  be  classified  under  three  heads,  namely,  isolation,  indi- 
vidualism, and  denominationalism. 

1.  Isolation.     By  this  I  mean  the  lonely  way  in  which  so  many 
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of  our  farmers  live,  on  their  own  outlying  lands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  and  quite  remote  from  any  village. 
This,  I  know,  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  early  settlement 
of  the  colonies.  And  while  it  has  done  much  to  strengthen  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  New  England  character  which  we  could  ill 
afford  to  lose,  it  has  gradually  become  the  occasion  of  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  our  country  life.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  grown 
visibly  and  helpfully  social  in  a  thousand  ways ;  but  the  rural 
population,  living  apart  from  the  stream  of  modern  life,  is  left 
behind  and  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Most  people  in  such 
a  situation  would  in  the  course  of  time  lose  heart,  and,  under  the 
pressure  of  apparent  duty  or  economy,  feel  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  village  or  town  to 
which  they  naturally  belong. 

The  severity  of  our  winter  climate,  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  often  seem  to  imprison 
families  in  their  own  houses  even  against  their  will.  Of  course 
there  are  always  some  exceptions.  Every  town  has  its  public- 
spirited  men,  who,  though  living  in  the  outskirts,  are  willing  to 
overcome  the  difficulty,  and  serve  as  selectmen,  school  committee, 
or  church  officers.  Such  men  deserve  great  credit  for  the  pains 
they  take  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  the 
public  burdens.  They  often  guide  the  municipal  and  religious  and 
social  affairs  of  the  community.  They  read  and  think,  and  help 
their  neighbors,  and  plan  for  the  general  good.  From  this  class 
come  many  of  our  legislators  and  magistrates  ;  and  their  children 
get  the  benefits  of  our  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  often  take 
their  place  among  our  most  influential  citizens  all  over  the  land. 

If  our  farming  population  were  of  this  character  generally,  the 
question  we  are  discussing  could  be  easily  answered.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  very  many  families,  under  the  adverse  conditions  of 
such  isolation,  grow  out  of  sympathy  with  social  and  religious 
life  altogether,  influenced  by  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  costs  time 
and  money  which  they  cannot  afford,  when  really  by  trying  to  get 
on  without  the  advantages  of  such  a  life,  they  are  paying  a  price 
which  they  certainly  cannot  afford,  even  the  surrender  of  their 
best  impulses.  And  the  alternative  thus  forced  upon  themselves 
is  a  habit  which  is  almost  sure  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  indiffer- 
ence, prejudice,  ignorance,  and  ultimate  degradation.  This  sad 
tendency  has  been  observed  and  lamented  by  many  a  pastor  in  a 
country  parish,  and  it  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which  our  friends  of 
the  Andover  band  are  obliged  to  consider  in  their  plans  for  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  work. 
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2.  Another  serious  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  a  reform  in  such 
sparsely  settled  communities  is  individualism.  This  is  in  part  an 
outgrowth  of  our  isolated  farm  life.  It  is  a  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people,  and  it  has  contributed  no  small 
share  to  the  development  of  some  of  our  typical  institutions.  No 
one  would  have  it  eliminated  ;  but  when  found  in  excess  it  must 
be  curbed,  or  it  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  it  was  designed  to  sub- 
serve. The  republic  rests  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
personal  responsibility,  but  when  that  private  and  personal  idea 
is  exaggerated,  and  claims  for  itself  an  exclusive  prerogative,  it  be. 
comes  self-sufficient,  uncanny,  disagreeable,  and  a  great  hindrance 
to  any  united  effort.  It  is  a  hard  enemy  to  reach,  for  it  will  not 
listen  to  argument ;  it  is  indifferent  to  persuasion ;  and  it  does 
not  altogether  succumb  to  kindness,  though  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  most  hopeful  weapon  to  be  used  against  it. 

The  great  trouble  with  this  Yankee  trait  is  that  it  tends  to 
disintegration  in  the  church,  in  society,  in  politics.  You  cannot 
organize  anything  with  it.  It  is  always  kicking  in  the  traces. 
When  a  man  insists  not  only  upon  judging  for  himself,  but  also 
upon  acting  wholly  by  himself,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You 
and  your  neighbors  cannot  well  get  on  without  him,  for  his  lot  is 
cast  among  you.  You  want  his  influence  on  the  right  side.  You 
need  his  help  in  important  enterprises,  for  he  is  an  industrious, 
thrifty,  sober  citizen.  But  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
church,  none  in  the  social  or  intellectual  movements  of  the  town. 
He  never  thinks  of  extending  or  accepting  such  a  thing  as  hospi- 
tality ;  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  He  voluntarily  and  per- 
sistently segregates  himself  as  far  as  he  can.  He  looks  after  his 
cattle,  but  not  much  after  his  children.  He  pays  his  taxes,  and 
probably  votes.  He  goes  to  the  post  office,  and  talks  with  the 
men  in  the  store.  He  discusses  a  good  deal,  and  criticises  freely. 
He  may  have  a  soft  side  to  his  heart  somewhere,  but  no  one,  except 
his  wife,  would  ever  believe  it. 

Such  men  are  too  common  everywhere.  They  are  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  country  town,  where  habitual  seclusion  tends 
to  make  one  self-centred.  Sometimes  they  yield  their  independ- 
ence a  little  and  become  members  of  churches  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  then  they  are  known  as  dogmatic,  opinionated,  un- 
sympathetic. They  may  be  stout  defenders  of  their  own  creed, 
bat  intolerant  toward  any  other.  So  far  from  encouraging  a 
pastor  in  his  work,  they  often  seem  to  be  braced  against  him, 
unless  he  yields  to  their  influence,  and  is  willing  to  see  the  church 
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suffer  and  stagnate.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  type 
of  individualism.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  represents  a  trait  which  is 
widely  felt  and  seriously  deplored  by  those  who  are  working  for 
the  evangelization  and  improvement  of  society. 

8.  A  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  in  a  country 
town  lies  in  denominationalism.  This  is  the  bete  noire  that  vexes 
the  soul  of  the  true  philanthropist.  It  has  grown  to  be  such  an 
appalling  evil  as  to  render  life  in  a  small  village  uncomfortable, 
and  some  would  say  intolerable,  to  people  of  any  breadth.  And 
this,  not  because  the  village  is  small  or  remote,  but  because  the  few 
people  living  there  —  excellent  people,  all  of  them  —  are  divided 
into  distinct,  if  not  hostile  camps,  and  maintain  a  perpetual  armed 
truce  on  denominational  lines.  To  receive  the  favor  of  one  camp 
is  equivalent  to  ostracism  from  the  others.  No  one  at  heart  likes 
the  system,  but  every  one  seems  to  be  entangled  in  its  meshes. 

Historically,  we  all  know  how  this  has  come  about.  Philosophi- 
cally, it  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  intense  individualism  which  has 
already  been  considered.  Theoretically,  there  would  be  no  serious 
objection  to  having  as  many  churches  as  the  community  could 
'  properly  support.  But  practically,  it  might  as  well  be  acknow- 
ledged that  a  small  town  can  support  only  one  decently ;  and  to 
attempt  more  than  this  is  only  a  struggle  against  nature  and 
reason  and  common  sense.  Sectarian  zeal  often  springs  from 
pride,  and  is  so  misdirected  that  loyalty  to  one's  particular  church 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  his  greater 
church,  —  a  fatal  blunder,  resulting  in  narrowness  and  rivalry,  in 
mutual  suspicion  and  jealousy. 

The  average  country  town  has  burdened  itself  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  churches  which  it  cannot  support;  and  so  it  has  to 
content  itself  with  irregular  or  inferior  ministries,  neglected  and 
sometimes  dilapidated  houses  of  worship,  a  vanishing  membership, 
—  an  expensive  and  useless  luxury.  And  all  for  what?  Not 
to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
his  kingdom  is  being  retarded  by  such  ill-judged  agencies  ;  not  to 
offer  the  gospel  to  hungry  men,  but  rather  to  lock  it  up  in  ecclesi- 
astical storehouses  where  the  hungry  cannot,  or  do  not,  find  it ; 
not  to  illustrate  the  Christian  doctrines  and  graces,  but  rather  to 
caricature  them. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  the  system  as  it  appears  to  observing 
thousands  all  over  the  land.  It  applies  no  more  to  Maine  than 
to  Minnesota,  but  it  indicates  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
pastoral  and  sociological  work  in  almost  all  rural  sections.     Our 
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Andover  band  has  to  encounter  it  Time  and  tact  will  be  required 
to  deal  wisely  with  such  a  complicated  problem.  Long-standing 
and  deeply-rooted  prejudices  exist  in  most  of  the  towns,  and 
sadly  interfere  with  any  sincere  attempt  to  unite  the  Christian 
forces,  as  such,  in  any  effort  for  the  common  good.  Sectarian 
feeling  has  to  be  considered  at  every  turn.  Some  of  the  con- 
gregations are  variously  composed,  and  the  different  elements 
have  to  be  balanced  in  choosing  committees  or  Sunday-school 
teachers,  in  arranging  for  concerts  or  lectures,  or  even  in  appoint- 
ing an  usher  or  a  janitor.  In  some  places  it  is  found  impossible 
as  yet  to  organize  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  for  the  same  reason. 

The  struggle  to  maintain  separate  services  has  sometimes 
proved  too  great  for  the  perseverance  even  of  the  saints ;  and 
there  has  followed  a  period  of  closed  doors  and  exemption  from 
pastoral  care.  Then  some  other  denomination  would  bestir  itself 
with  unwonted  activity,  and  draw  in  the  public.  Whereupon  its 
rivals,  recovering  from  slumber,  and  quickened  into  new  life  by 
what  they  saw,  would  resume  operations  at  the  old  stand,  "  hire  " 
another  minister,  and  make  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their  lost 
ground. 

Sometimes  the  weakness  of  a  church  comes  from  a  decrease  of 
the  population.  Once  three  churches  were  well  supported  in  the 
town,  but  now  there  is  need  of  only  one.  Yet  all  the  three  hold 
on  tenaciously.  Not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  yield  to  the  others  ; 
and  in  this  they  are  too  often  sustained  by  the  denominational 
missionary  societies,  each  of  which  thinks  its  own  church  fittest 
to  survive. 

The  union  arrangement,  by  which  each  church  furnishes  a  min- 
ister for  the  combined  congregation  for  a  certain  time,  has  been 
only  partially  successful.  In  such  cases  the  trouble  has  been  that 
denominational  differences  were  kept  constantly  in  sight,  and  the 
evils  of  partisanship  would  be  developed  even  more  than  in  the 
case  of  separate  congregations.  The  Maine  Interdenominational 
Commission,  which  met  at  Lewiston  last  December,  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  various  bodies,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
As  yet,  however,  it  concerns  itself  only  with  the  occupation  of 
new  fields.  It  would  do  well  to  magnify  its  office,  and  arouse 
public  sentiment  still  more  upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps  reach  a 
position  in  which  it  could  be  authorized  to  handle  the  qucestio 
vexato  which  is  before  us  all. 

II.   Having  faced  the  difficulties  of  the  field  before  us,  we  may 
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now  look  for  the  encouragements.  And  happily  these  are  enough 
to  cheer  our  volunteer  band,  and  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
and  the  large  number  of  friends  who  are  looking  on  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  praying  for  a  rich  blessing  upon  all  their  efforts. 

1.  There  is  much  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  in  that  part  of  Maine. 

(1.)  They  are  homogeneous,  of  the  good  old  New  England 
stock.  Most  of  the  names  one  hears  among  them  are  either  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch.  Manufacturing  industries  have  not  invaded  their 
fair  domain  and  brought  in  a  large  admixture  of  alien  blood. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  working  among  a  primitive  and 
uncorrupted  people.  They  usually  know  and  respect  each  other. 
There  are  no  sharp  lines  of  social  distinction.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  susceptible  to  the  same  influences. 

(2.)  They  are  also  an  intelligent  people.  They  have  always 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  our  school  system,  which  they  maintain 
with  creditable  pride.  They  take  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines ;  and  in  most  of  their  houses  you  will  find  a  fair  collection 
of  standard  books. 

(3.)  They  have  generally  moral  and  religious  instincts.  These 
are  a  part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  sturdy  settlers  who,  in 
clearing  the  forest,  always  planted  the  church.  This  traditional 
respect  for  religion  is  a  great  support  to  any  pastor  who  labors 
among  them.  It  encourages  order  and  virtue  and  charity,  and 
stimulates  ambition  in  various  directions. 

(4.)  Such  a  people  become  firm  friends  of  a  good  cause  when 
once  enlisted  in  its  favor.  They  are  worth  seeking  and  saving,  for 
their  natural  conservatism  will  furnish  a  much-needed  safeguard 
for  the  important  interests  vested  in  the  church. 

2.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  that  the  field  chosen  for  these 
labors  is  a  fine,  healthy,  picturesque  region.  It  has  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  an  ideal  landscape.  An  artist  would  revel  in  the 
hills  and  valleys,  in  the  rocks  and  lakes  and  gushing  streams,  in 
the  farmhouse  and  sawmill,  with  the  men  at  work,  and  the  chil- 
dren coming  home  from  the  district  school,  and  the  cows  going  to 
the  spring.  These  all  give  life  to  the  picture,  and  ought  to  make 
this  part  of  Maine  a  resort  for  the  lovers  of  nature  when  weary 
of  the  care  and  noise  of  city  life. 

3.  Such  a  community  is  comparatively  free  from  the  ravages  of 
intemperance  and  other  vices  that  abound  in  all  populous  centres. 
It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  the  friends  of  reform  to  be  able  to 
expend  their  strength  on  other  and  less  obstinate  evils.     In  the 
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absence  of  the  saloon  element,  all  ordinary  difficulties  seem  to  be 
manageable,  when  properly  treated. 

4.  Chief  among  the  encouragements  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
mentioned  the  character  of  the  band  who  have  undertaken  it. 
Though  differing  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  they  have  cer- 
tain traits  in  common,  and  are  all  animated  by  the  same  high  pur- 
pose. Coming,  as  they  do,  from  four  of  the  New  England  States, 
they  have  been  firmly  knit  together  in  the  seminary,  and  led  by 
the  spirit  of  consecration  to  offer  their  joint  service  to  these  mis- 
sionary churches  in  Maine. 

(1.)  Any  one  who  meets  them  sees  that  they  are  in  earnest. 
They  have  taken  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  find  it  absorb- 
ingly interesting.  They  want  no  chapel-of-ease,  no  cloister  life. 
While  pursuing  their  studies,  their  minds  were  largely  occupied 
with  theological  problems,  but  now  they  have  another  problem  on 
their  hands,  no  less  attractive,  and  perhaps  more  easily  solved, 
namely,  how  to  help  the  people  whom  they  have  come  to  serve. 
To  this  they  are  bending  all  their  energies. 

(2.)  They  seem  to  be  also  judicious  in  their  plan  of  operations. 
Knowing  the  sensitiveness  of  human  nature,  they  avoid  giving  of- 
fense as  far  as  possible.  An  older  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood 
says  they  show  remarkable  wisdom  in  adapting  themselves  to  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  as  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  whom  they  meet  on  various  occasions. 
They  do  not  assume  to  criticise  or  oppose,  but  to  find  out  what 
by  general  consent  is  needed,  and  then  to  offer  such  assistance  as 
they  can  to  remedy  existing  defects,  to  share  the  burdens  of 
others,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  building  up  the  best  possible 
character. 

(3.)  In  doing  this  our  friends  have  acted  in  a  very  frank  and 
genial  manner.  This  has  gained  for  them  wide  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, especially  among  the  young.  No  one  could  accuse  them  of 
being  stilted  or  artificial  in  manner  or  in  speech.  They  have  sim- 
ply followed  their  generous  impulses,  in  natural,  buoyant  ways, 
without  suppressing  their  underlying  desire  to  win  men  to  Christ. 

(4.)  The  band  seems  to  have  been  very  fertile  in  resources. 
They  not  only  adopt  the  ordinary  approved  methods  of  work,  but 
they  are  inventing  new  ones  that  are  especially  adapted  to  their 
locality.  In  their  plan  they  include  everything  that  affects  the 
people ;  and  so  they  are  studying  educational,  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  questions,  as  well  as  those  that  are  technically  religious. 
And  they  are  able  to  show  how  some  things  can  be  done.     Not 
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content  with  preaching  merely,  they  spend  much  of  their  time 
among  the  people  with  encouraging  words  and  suggestive  plans. 
Prayer  -  meetings  are  strengthened,  singing-schools  established, 
private  classes  formed  for  special  study,  literary  and  musical  en- 
tertainments given,  neighborhood  gatherings  encouraged,  and  use- 
ful societies  organized,  with  the  churqh  as  the  central  feature  and 
inspiration  of  it  all.  If  occasion  requires,  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  serve  as  sexton,  make  the  fire,  light  the  lamps,  and  shovel  the 
paths.  But  generally  they  have  shown  a  superior  wisdom  by  get- 
ting other  people  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  common  good. 

(5.)  These  young  men  are  contented  and  happy  in  their  chosen 
field  of  labor.  Being  unmarried,  they  give  their  time  ungrudgingly 
to  their  parishes,  and  accept  without  complaining  whatever  hard- 
ships are  involved.  They  get  plain  country  fare  at  their  boarding- 
places.  They  have  little  surplus  salary  to  spend  in  books  and 
luxuries,  and  they  have  no  access  to  public  libraries.  Yet  their 
work  brings  its  own  reward,  and  they  probably  would  not  to-day 
exchange  places  with  any  one  in  the  whole  country. 

5.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  know  that  such  a  praiseworthy 
movement  is  meeting  with  reasonable  success.  The  plan  is  work- 
ing well.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  at  once,  but  enough 
appears  already  to  sustain  our  faith  and  lead  to  still  greater  effort 
in  the  same  direction. 

(1.)  The  band  has  received  everywhere  a  cordial  welcome.  Any 
suspicion  that  may  have  been  felt  in  some  quarters  has  been  dis- 
armed. It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could  help  liking  the  new 
ministers,  they  are  so  fresh,  so  transparent,  so  sympathetic.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  man  who  has  not  been  a  church- 
goer became  so  interested  that  he  offered  his  horse  and  carriage 
to  one  of  them  to  use  whenever  he  wanted.  And  such  favors  are 
reported  among  them  all. 

(2.)  The  cooperative  feature,  which  is  the  striking  one  in  this 
experiment,  strongly  recommends  it.  Country  places  have  long 
suffered  for  want  of  this.  A  single  pastor,  working  only  for  his 
own  parish,  can  do  much  ;  but  he  is  always  discouraged  by  a  sense 
of  his  solitariness.  He  craves  the  counsel  and  companionship  of 
his  ministerial  brethren  ;  but  they  are  scattered  over  wide  areas, 
and  cannot  often  come  together.  This  need  is  provided  for  in  the 
Andover  scheme.  The  members  of  the  band  not  only  exchange 
pulpits,  but  they  often  have  joint  services,  two  or  more  of  them 
appearing  together  at  special  meetings,  which  are  proving  very 
attractive  to  the  public. 
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Some  of  them  go  in  company  to  remote  districts,  and  give  the 
people  there  such  meetings  as  they  have  not  known  before.  They 
hold  pleasant  relations  also  with  the  ministers  of  other  bodies,  ex- 
changing with  them  and  uniting  in  various  ways  for  the  common 
good.  The  band  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a  monthly 
reunion  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the  county.  This 
has  been  held  in  Farmington  thus  far,  and  has  proved  helpful  in 
many  ways.  It  is  an  all-day  meeting,  and  affords  an  opportunity 
for  devotional  exercises,  reports,  suggestions,  papers,  discussions, 
and  good  fellowship.  A  Methodist  brother  has  been  elected 
moderator. 

(3.)  Another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  that  the  Sun- 
day services  are  improved.  The  element  of  worship  is  magnified 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  more  general  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation.  The  preaching  is  said  to  be  simple  and 
effective,  designed  to  meet  the  everyday  wants  of  the  flock.  Spec- 
ulative and  controversial  themes  are  not  introduced,  but  chiefly 
the  fundamental  and  powerful  truths  which  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  transform  the  life. 

(4.)  The  Sunday-school  and  the  weekly  meetings  feel  the 
quickening  of  the  new  regime.  They  are  better  attended  because 
better  conducted.  The  Bible  is  made  an  object  of  careful  and 
popular  study,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  teachers  and  helpers 
are  forthcoming. 

The  constant  effort  of  the  band  is  to  give  the  church  an  en- 
larged place  in  the  community  ;  to  make  it  the  central  agency  in 
every  good  work.  Believing  that  it  can  purify  and  elevate  all 
departments  of  human  life,  they  seek  to  make  it  efficient,  and  to 
bring  under  its  influence  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  villager,  the  household  as  well  as  the  congregation, 
the  store  as  well  as  the  dwelling,  and  the  place  of  amusement  as 
well  as  the  sanctuary  itself.  May  other  bands  arise  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Edward  G.  Porter. 

DOBCHESTEB,  MASS. 
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MORALITY  ON  A  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS. 

To  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  mod- 
ern works  on  Ethics,  such  as  those  of  Spencer,  Stephen,  Janet, 
and  Gizycki,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  morals  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  radical  reconstruction.  Take  up  any  of  these  works, 
or  even  note  the  attitude  of  popular  writers  and  speakers  in  deal- 
ing with  any  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  plain  that  we 
have  come  to  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  morals.  The  old  foundations  of  duty  are  gravely  sus- 
pected, and  the  rising  generation  are  very  much  at  sea  as  to  what 
are  the  proper  principles  by  which  they  should  govern  their  con- 
duct. The  chief  agent  in  this  unsettling  of  ethics,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  is  that  same  great  theory  that  has  already  so  disturbed  or 
reconstructed  most  other  branches  of  modern  knowledge, — the 
theory  of  Evolution.  That  is  a  force  that  in  every  department 
to-day  we  must  at  least  reckon  with.  And  more  than  this :  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  if  the  great  laws  of  morality  are  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  modern  men,  they  must  be  put,  like  all  other  laws, 
on  a  scientific  basis ;  and  if  we  put  them  on  a  scientific  basis,  we 
cannot  fail  to  consider  the  bearing  upon  them  of  the  principles  of 
evolution. 

To  what  extent,  then,  does  evolution  demand  that  we  recon- 
struct our  old  conceptions  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  two  notable  books,  —  the  "  Data  of  Ethics," 
and  his  recent  volume  on  "Justice,"  —  has  presented  us  with  his 
answer.  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  morality  which  in  his 
view  evolution  demands  is  indeed  a  very  interesting,  able,  and 
significant  work,  and  from  his  well-earned  prestige  as  the  most 
prominent  expounder  of  evolution  in  our  generation,  has  been 
regarded  as  presenting  the  legitimate  outcome  of  that  philosophy. 

To  many  others,  however,  of  the  most  intelligent  expositors 
and  most  loyal  disciples  of  that  philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer's  ethical 
expositions  are  very  disappointing.  I  confess  myself  one  of  these. 
I  adopt  the  general  principle  of  evolution  most  heartily.  But  I 
cannot  find  Mr.  Spencer's  ethical  theories  satisfactory.  They 
seem  to  me  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  facts  of  life  and 
nature,  and  the  need*  of  jour  social  existence,  but  also  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  evolution  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spencer  errs  by  finding  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  acts  in  their  results,  and  making  the  principles  of  morality 
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variable  quantities  conditioned  upon  the  environment.  He  fails 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  quality  id  not  in  the  outward  act 
or  its  consequent  pain  or  pleasure,  but  in  the  conscious  feeling  or 
motive  of  the  person  that  is  its  source. 

A  second  error  is  that  the  ultimate  end  and  test  of  morals  that 
he  adopts,  namely,  happiness,  is  too  indefinite  and  inconstant  a 
thing  to  serve  as  the  standard  of  right.  Moreover,  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  demands  and  course  of  evolution  itself.  The  ulti- 
mate end  of  any  consistent  system  of  evolutionary  ethics  ought 
to  be  one  and  the  same  with  that  toward  which  the  universe  is 
advancing,  as  it  mounts  step  by  step  the  staircase  of  cosmic 
progress.  If  happiness  be  that  supreme  end,  then  the  increase 
of  happiness  and  the  unfolding  stages  of  the  cosmic  evolution 
ought  to  go  together,  step  by  step.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  do 
not  thus  keep  step.  Here,  one  runs  ahead;  there,  the  other. 
And  if  at  the  higher  rounds  of  evolution  there  is  much  more 
pleasure  than  at  the  lower,  there  is  also  just  as  much  more  pain. 
Every  forward  step  of  vital  and  conscious  development  has  its 
beginning  and  price  in  a  painful  rupture  of  the  preceding  har- 
mony and  ease.  Where  there  is  the  highest  evolution  of  human- 
ity, we  do  not  find  a  life  supremely  happy,  but  rather  one  nobly 
discontented  with  itself.  If  happiness  be  the  ultimate  end  and 
proper  moral  aim  of  man,  why  does  evolution  carry  him  away 
from  it,  or  at  least  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  it  ? 

Thirdly.  The  explanation  which  Mr.  Spencer  presents  of  the 
origin  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty  is  inconsistent  with  it- 
self and  with  our  moral  consciousness.  The  moral  instincts  are 
far  older  than  those  political,  penal,  and  ecclesiastical  restraints 
by  whose  influence  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  them  to  have  been  de- 
veloped. There  is  nothing  in  the  generality,  the  lateness  of  date, 
or  the  remote  and  diffused  effects  of  truth,  justice,  and  honesty, 
to  supply  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion of  these  ideas.  That  explanation  is  found  more  simply  and 
clearly  in  the  ease,  directness,  and  certainty  with  which  our  moral 
reason  perceives  the  quality  of  rightness  in  them. 

Fourthly.  The  metamorphic  origin  of  conscience,  and  the  illu- 
siveness  of  the  authority  of  moral  ideas,  which  Mr.  Spencer  sup- 
poses, would  destroy  the  sanction  and  binding  power  of  duty,  and 
is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  socjptyjjf  generally  adopted. 

We  are  brought,  then,  face  to  face  with  a  grave  question. 
Shall  we  therefore,  because  of  the  truth  of  evolution,  admit  duty 
and   intuitive  right   to  be   but  illusions,  —  echoes  of  ancestral 
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alarms  and  pressures ;  self-interest  in  disguise ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, shall  we,  in  the  name  of  sacred  duty,  erect  at  the  bound- 
ary line  of  ethics  a  sign,  inscribed  with  solemn  interdict  to  the 
advancing  flood  of  evolution  :  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  "  ? 

Now,  I  believe  that  neither  of  these  courses  would  be  either 
wise  or  even  feasible.  If  evolution  has  no  seat  of  authority  to 
grant  to  morals,  then  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  fatal  defect 
somewhere  in  that  theory ;  and  it  will  fail  to  maintain  permanently 
its  hold  over  the  heart  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  think  that  I,  or 
any  other  critic  of  the  present  day,  can  play  the  part  of  Canute 
to  this  steadily  rising  tide  of  the  evolution  philosophy.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to,  for  I  believe  in  it,  as  the  theory  of  the  world's  origin  most 
probably  true  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  law  ruling  and 
applicable  in  the  field  of  morals  as  much  as  in  botany  or  zoology. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  more  excellent  way ;  and  that 
is,  to  study  independently  the  law  of  evolution  and  what  it  re- 
quires in  the  realm  of  morals.  Let  us  employ  that  principle,  not 
in  a  fashion  partial,  inappropriate,  and  inconsistent  with  itself, 
but  let  us  use  it  logically  and  thoroughly ;  and  then,  I  believe,  we 
shall  find  in  evolution  itself  a  solid  basis  for  morals,  an  honorable 
origin  for  conscience,  a  wholesome  and  elevated  standard  of  right, 
and  a  noble  and  inspiring  end  for  our  moral  efforts. 

Let  us  reexamine  the  law  of  evolution  and  the  other  great 
laws  of  the  universe  which  modern  science  has  established,  and 
see  if  they  do  not  present  ample  grounds  for  a  solid  and  rational 
system  of  morality. 

Candid  scrutiny  of  the  nature  of  happiness  (which  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  test  of  right  and  wrong  presented  by  the  Spence- 
rian  ethics)  shows  it  to  be  low  in  its  grade,  shifty,  dangerous,  and 
unavailable  as  an  immediate  guide  for  conduct,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  evolution  itself.  But  is  this  the  only  or  most 
appropriate  end  to  which  evolution  points  ?  Let  us  turn  and  look 
at  the  law  of  Evolution  itself,  and  see  what  it  has,  in  truth,  to 
suggest  as  the  aim  and  end  of  our  being. 

What  is  its  most  conspicuous  feature  ?  Is  it  not  its  constant 
upward  tendency?  The  universe  has  been  steadily  progressing 
from  the  inanimate  to  the  animate ;  from  the  sentient  to  the  ra- 
tional ;  from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal.  This  constant  ascent 
of  life  is  regarded  by  Darwin  as  a  result  of  the  selection  by  Na- 
ture of  the  higher  form  better  adapted  to  succeed  in  the  struggle 
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of  life.     By  Spencer,  it  is  explained  as  an  effect  of  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  vital  forces  to  an  improved  environment. 

But  on  either  theory  we  have  to  suppose  an  original  expansive 
power  in  the  vital  forces,  —  ready,  like  an  elastic  gas,  to  rush  in 
and  improve  every  opportunity  for  larger  life.  Now  this,  indeed, 
is  the  very  characteristic  of  life,  that,  wherever  it  is  healthy,  it 
possesses  a  superabundant  fecundity,  and  is  ever  overflowing  and 
begetting  new  life.  The  more  it  assimilates  and  acquires,  the 
more  it  produces  and  multiplies.  There  is  always,  therefore, 
in  living  things  a  pressure  toward  larger  and  higher  existence. 
Below  the  stage  of  humanity,  the  more  noticeable  thing  is  the 
increasing  perfection  of  the  physical  organism.  But  even  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  every  higher  organized  species  shows  an  increase 
in  the  rational  element,  progressive  penetration  and  saturation  of 
flesh  by  spirit,  moulding  the  organism  more  perfectly  to  higher 
ends ;  and  when  in  man,  the  flexile  hands  and  the  erect  attitude 
are  reached  and  the  climax  of  the  bodily  evolution  seems  to  be 
attained,  then  the  material  and  bodily  progress  gives  place  to  an 
inward  one.  Thought  and  love,  as  they  unfold  so  marvelously, 
carry  man  up  to  the  heights  of  the  spiritual  life.  And  as  the 
vital  evolution  thus  reaches  its  climax  in  this  splendid  efflorescence 
of  the  spiritual  activities,  these  higher  qualities  of  the  soul  are 
recognized  as  superior  to  all  that  has  preceded.  As  far  as  mere 
happiness  goes,  there  may  not  be  much  gain,  as  we  progress  from 
the  mollusk  to  the  man.  But  in  amplitude  and  intensity  of  con- 
sciousness, whether  it  be  of  pain  or  pleasure,  in  the  elevation 
of  the  personal  life,  with  its  deeper  emotions  and  clearer  thought, 
the  gain  has  been  immense.  The  more  we  study  the  long  story  of 
evolution,  the  more  we  see  that  the  thing  which  it  has  had  at 
heart  is  to  bring  forth  consciousness ;  to  bring  it  forth  in  greatest 
fullness  and  harmonious  development.  All  our  thirst  for  posses- 
sions, our  lower  ambitions  for  place,  power,  success,  are  but  the 
temporary  scaffoldings,  the  unconscious  and  providential  servants 
of  this  higher  end.  The  more  we  better  our  outward  life,  the 
more  clearly  we  see  that  it  is  of  no  value  unless  we  better  our 
inward  life  and  improve  ourselves.  The  man's  ideal  of  how 
he  may  make  the  best  of  himself,  and  all  his  efforts  to  do  so,  may 
be  at  first  very  crude.  But  they  keep  him  moving  upward,  and 
unless  he  strives  after  this  fulfillment  of  all  that  becomes  a  man, 
he  feels  himself  in  woeful  debt  to  that  creative  source  that  has 
endowed  him  with  his  higher  faculties.  Unless  he  improves  and 
utilizes  his  nature  to  its  highest  possibilities,  the  spectacle  of  his 
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wasted  life  is  a  spectacle  of  inconsistency  and  inequity  that  vio- 
lates the  unities  of  the  universe,  arousing  the  spectator  to  condem- 
nation and  the  perpetrator  to  remorse. 

Any  moral  and  rational  being  is  therefore  bound  to  aim  at  the 
development  of  his  spiritual  personality  —  his  true  being  —  to 
the  fullest,  noblest,  and  highest  life  possible. 

But  is  this  self-perfection  the  ultimate  end  of  human  duty  ?  If 
so,  is  it  not  a  very  selfish  aim  ? 

It  would  be,  if  sought  alone.  But  its  fundamental  condition  is 
that  it  cannot  be  successfully  gained  alone.  A  second  great  les- 
son of  the  law  of  evolution,  equally  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  principles  of  morals,  is  the  solidarity  of  life.  Through  the 
great  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance,  all  the  generations  of  life 
are  bound  together  in  a  continuous  vital  chain.  In  the  light  of 
modern  science,  humanity  is  one  vast  organism ;  and  each  individ- 
ual a  cell  in  the  social  tissue  into  which  he  was  born.  As  the 
habits,  efforts,  and  even  ideals  of  the  youth  live  in  the  man,  so  the 
thoughts  and  deeds,  the  faithfulness  or  negligence,  of  our  ances- 
tors live  in  the  spiritual  life  of  to-day ;  and  ours  shall  live  in  the 
victories  or  disappointments  of  posterity.  We  have  no  more  a 
right  than  we  have  a  possibility  of  living  to  ourselves  alone  or  for 
the  present,  independent  of  the  past  and  the  future.  We  are 
bound,  in  our  moral  decisions,  to  weigh  our  actions  and  motives 
with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of 
moral  action,  therefore,  is  the  evolution  of  the  completest  and 
highest  soul-life  of  humanity ;  not  that  of  one  individual  cell  or 
personal  nerve  of  the  body  politic:  but  the  great  all-connected 
organism  of  our  social  life ;  lifting  it  up  to  higher  life,  not  merely 
in  outward  comfort  and  efficiency,  but  much  more  in  the  realms 
of  higher  spiritual  perfection,  in  heart  and  head  and  conscience. 
Those  motives  are  morally  good  which  thus  tend  to  elevate  hu- 
manity ;  those  bad,  which  impede  or  degrade  this  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  our  race.  This  is  not  a  standard  (as  Mr.  Spencer 
has  admitted  that  of  happiness  to  be),  which  must  be  set  aside 
practically  throughout  a  large  part  of  conduct ;  but  it  is  one  that 
can  everywhere  be  safely  and  advantageously  applied. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  evident,  that  all  things  are  not  equally 
conducive  to  this  development  of  the  higher  life  of  humanity. 
Those  which  are  antagonistic  should  be  suppressed ;  those  which 
contribute  little  should  be  restrained  or  subordinated.  When- 
ever there  comes  a  conflict  (as  is  usual  in  oases  of  moral  decision 
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or  perplexity),  there  the  law  of  morality  is  to  sacrifice  the  lower 
to  the  higher.  The  right  is  not  so  much  a  fixed  formula  as  the 
constant  choice  of  the  higher  alternative,  most  promotive  of 
humanity's  spiritual  progress,  over  the  lower  alternative,  which 
impedes  it.  And  it  is  evident,  how,  without  any  change  of  its 
principle  of  decision,  morality  may  yet,  at  different  levels  of 
civilization,  dictate  quite  different  outward  acts,  because  of  their 
different  relation  and  bearing  on  the  ultimate  end  (ever  the 
same)  of  the  elevation  of  our  race  and  the  perfection  of  our  spir- 
itual being.  That  variation  in  outward  conduct  and  specific  acts 
which  moral  codes  show  in  different  social  conditions  is,  from  this 
point  of  view,  not  a  reproach  to  morality,  but  the  wise  diversity 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  ever  constant  in  its  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple, in  best  realizing  its  ideal.  And,  moreover,  when  we  adopt 
this  nobler  standard  of  the  right,  the  fact  that  an  act  involves 
with  it  some  pain  does  not  make  it  thereby  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure wrong,  as  Mr.  Spencer  holds  ;  but  pain  itself  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable  educational  forces  in  develop- 
ing the  spiritual  consciousness  of  our  race. 

Again,  let  us  look  for  ourselves  and  see  what  evolution  and  sci- 
ence have  to  tell  us  about  the  origin  of  duty  and  disinterestedness. 
In  point  of  fact,  were  the  primitive  instincts  of  man  wholly  egois- 
tic? Was  his  normal  state  that  of  a  free  fight,  each  against  all? 
Is  it  only  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  coercions,  by  social  and 
industrial  pressures,  and  the  magic  chemistry  of  heredity,  that 
these  experiences  of  selfish  utility  have  been  transformed  into  our 
moral  instincts  and  intuitions?  * 

This  is  not  the  teaching  of  science.  It  is  an  error,  due  not  to 
tracing  man's  genealogy  back  too  far,  but  not  far  enough. 

Spencer  and  Lubbock  and  their  school  go  back  to  the  imbruted 
savage  of  Africa  or  Australia  and  say,  Thus  selfish  and  blood- 
thirsty and  thoroughly  immoral  was  the  state  of  primitive  man. 
But  this  is  inverting  the  real  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
not  civilization  that  produces  the  moral  nature,  but  the  moral 
nature  that  generates  civilization ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  such 
tribes  have  been  deficient  in  average  moral  quality  that  they 
have  failed  to  march  upward  on  the  path  of  civilization  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  have  switched  off,  instead,  into  these  blind 
alleys  of  degradation.  Natural  history  shows  us  that  peaceful 
and  well  ordered  society  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  later  man, 
nor  even  the  first  man,  before  it  could  come  into  existence.  It 
existed  ages  before  man,  and  in  ranks  of  life  far  below  the  scale 
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of  humanity.  Among  the  bees,  the  ants,  the  beavers,  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  animal  species  that  live  together  in  communi- 
ties, peaceful  society  exists  in  forms  so  highly  developed  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  studied  them.  No  animal, 
indeed,  exists  alone  as  a  solitary  individual.  From  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  the  social  environment  is  the  condition  of  the  re- 
newal of  existence  and  successful  continuance  of  life. 

And  as  peaceful  and  well  organized  society  did  not  begin  with 
man,  so  neither  altruism  nor  the  moral  instincts  had  their  first 
beginning  with  him.  It  may  be,  as  is  charged,  that  no  creature, 
however  high  in  the  scale,  is  absolutely  unselfish.  But  I  may  re- 
tort with  equal  truth,  no  creature,  however  low,  is  absolutely  self- 
ish. For  even  to  perpetuate  the  species,  there  must  come  into 
play  sexual  and  parental  instincts  whose  outreach  is  far  greater 
and  higher  than  self.  The  solitary  species  whose  members  mutu- 
ally prey  on  one  another  are  as  a  rule  the  species  whose  members 
are  small,  that  are  dying  out.  The  animal  species  that  are  large 
and  numerous  are  those  that  are  gregarious,  and  wherever  they 
are  gregarious,  there  they  are  found  (as  with  the  migratory 
birds,  the  bands  of  seal,  buffalo,  prairie  dogs,  and  monkeys,  the 
communities  of  beetles,  ants  and  wasps),  giving  more  or  less 
mutual  aid  to  one  another ;  an  aid  that  is  a  most  essential  element 
of  their  success  in  the  struggle  of  existence. 

Natural  science  thus  shows  that  it  is  not  individual  self-seeking, 
but  social  cooperation,  that  is  the  more  effective  factor  in  evolu- 
tion. 

And,  moreover,  this  social  life  is  itself  conditioned  upon  the 
instinctive  altruism,  the  rudimentary  moral  sense  of  the  species. 
All  naturalists  who  have  studied  gregarious  groups  have  noticed 
among  them  not  merely  instincts  of  mutual  helpfulness,  but  a 
sense  of  personal  rights  and  the  duty  of  just  dealing  with  their 
fellow-members  in  the  group,  as  instincts  more  or  less  developed. 
In  the  villages  of  the  prairie  dogs  and  beavers,  each  has  its  own 
resting-place  which  the  others  respect.  So  with  the  sparrows  and 
crows,  on  returning  from  their  migrations  ;  and  if  a  lazy  sparrow 
tries  to  appropriate  the  nest  which  a  comrade  is  building,  the 
whole  flock  will  interfere  to  punish  the  lazy  comrade. 

Even  in  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  moral  sense,  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  exists.  It  is  what  keeps  all  social  groups  from  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  and  promotes  their  upward  evolution. 

And  when  we  reach  the  human  sphere,  what  else  characterizes 
it  than  the  greater  restriction  of  the  selfish  impulses  by  the  grow- 
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ing  sense  of  justice  and  sympathy  in  the  community?  What 
else  makes  tribes  the  fittest  to  survive  than  the  soundness  and  - 
strength  of  their  moral  nature,  — the  courage,  temperance,  virtue 
and  loyalty  of  its  members  ?  These  are,  in  fact,  inherent  condi- 
tions of  social  welfare;  while  their  opposites  —  licentiousness, 
drunkenness,  cowardice,  laziness,  lack  of  patriotism  —  are  inherent 
discords  and  violations  of  our  normal  social  relations. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  intuitions  of  justice  and  benevolence 
are  far  older  than  those  political  restraints,  awe  of  ancestral 
ghosts,  or  calculations  of  utility  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  would  find 
their  beginning.  They  are  rather  the  uprisings  into  consciousness 
and  into  activity  of  the  stable  laws  of  social  and  progressive  life ; 
they  are  the  natural  manifestation  of  that  expansive  tendency, 
that  constant  overflow  of  life  beyond  the  bounds  of  self,  and  com- 
mingling of  its  being  and  efforts  with  that  of  its  fellows,  which 
characterizes  life  itself  wherever  it  is  healthily  active.  The  rich- 
est life  always  shows  itself  that  which  most  tends  to  lavish  itself 
and  share  its  own  with  others.  The  impulses  of  disinterestedness, 
the  outgoings  of  sympathy  and  largess,  are  therefore  nothing 
artificial,  nothing  late  and  adventitious ;  but  as  native  to  human 
existence  as  it  is  for  the  mother  of  a  newborn  child  to  give  her 
milk  to  the  babe. 

That  the  moral  nature  of  man  has  grown  up  from  very  crude 
beginnings,  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny.  But  I  contend  that  it  has 
not  been  manufactured  out  of  purely  sensational  or  unmoral  ele- 
ments ;  but  it  has  grown  from  a  genuinely  moral  germ,  and  has 
become  a  clear  vision  of  genuinely  moral  laws  and  relations.  If 
no  creative  fiat  can  be  believed  to  have  created  something  out  of 
nothing,  when  the  world  first  began,  still  less  is  evolution  able  to 
perform  such  a  contradiction.  The  moral  fruits  that  humanity 
produces  require  a  moral  germ  at  the  start ;  this  is  required, 
even  on  the  theory  of  evolution  itself.  For  if  the  moral  sense  has 
been  developed  by  natural  selection,  preserving  and  unfolding  the 
good,  then  the  good  must  have  been  already  there,  at  least  in 
embryo,  to  be  thus  chosen  and  ripened. 

Now,  there  is  no  tribe  of  savages  so  degraded  as  not  to  exhibit 
such  rudimentary  moral  traits.  The  most  careful  examination  in 
this  field  that  has  been  made  is  undoubtedly  that  of  C.  Staniland 
Wake,  in  his  "  Evolution  of  Morality."  And  he  finds  everywhere, 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  tribes,  a  sense  of  right.  This  mani- 
fests itself  not  only  as  a  sense  of  the  right  to  his  own  life  which 
the  savage  feels,  —  a  right  shown  by  the  indignant  passion  with 
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which  he  defends  it,  —  but  also  as  a  feeling  of  right  to  the  game 
he  has  caught,  the  weapons  he  has  made,  the  skins  in  which  he 
clothes  himself,  and  the  cave  or  lair  in  which  he  sleeps.  This 
sense  of  right  to  a  man's  own  life  and  the  fruit  of  his  personal 
efforts,  no  doubt  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  man's  career 
as  man ;  for  even  in  his  Darwinian  cousins,  the  apes,  and  in  ani- 
mals far  lower  in  the  scale,  it  already  exists.  Witness  the  bird's 
sense  of  lawful  claim  to  its  nest ;  the  beast  to  its  den ;  the  dog 
to  his  bone. 

But  is  not  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  a  form  of  selfishness  ?  And 
can  we  explain  the  transition  from  this  claim  for  one's  own  to 
that  respect  for  others'  rights  which  constitutes  justice  and  moral- 
ity (in  any  proper  sense)  by  any  other  forces  than  by  such  hered- 
itary fears  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  suggested  ? 

On  the  contrary,  this  primitive  indignation,  which  so  often  far 
transcends  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  policy,  moves  already  on  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  selfish  interest,  and  it  expands  to  im- 
personal amplitude  by  a  much  quicker  and  simpler  method  than 
by  that  soft  solder  of  alarms  and  experienced  utilities  to  which 
Mr.  Spencer  resorts.  For  as  plainly  as  we  cannot  have  two  adja- 
cent hills  without  a  valley  between  them,  so  the  logical  corollary 
of  my  own  right  is,  first,  a  corresponding  duty  in  myself  to  main- 
tain that  right,  and  secondly,  a  corresponding  duty  in  my  neigh- 
bor to  respect  it.  And  as  reason  develops  to  form  general  notions 
of  man  as  man,  of  right  as  right,  the  sense  of  right  belonging  to 
one's  self  would  be  extended  to  one's  family,  tribe  and  nation. 
Whatever  encroachment  was  regarded  as  a  wrong  when  directed 
against  one's  self  would,  by  mental  generalization,  be  also  looked 
on  as  a  wrong  when  directed  against  a  fellow-tribesman.  And 
next,  as  reason  developed,  it  would  be  seen,  that,  to  be  consistent, 
we  should  respect  these  rights  even  against  ourselves ;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  duty  we  owe  to  others,  we  should  restrain  our  own 
desires  when  they  injure  our  neighbor.  If  those  we  are  dealing 
with  are  men  like  ourselves,  and  we  are  members  of  one  social 
order  with  them,  then  the  claims  we  make  upon  them  for  the 
security  of  our  own  rights  become  the  measure  of  our  own  obli- 
gations, in  similar  circumstances.  This  is  the  self-evident  equa- 
tion demanded  by  the  impartial  reason.  And  therefore,  as  rea- 
son develops  and  the  sensibility  with  its  selfish  tendencies  loses 
its  earlier  predominance  over  human  nature,  man  looks  at  both 
conduct  and  character  from  an  impersonal  standpoint ;  reciprocity, 
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that  Golden  Rule  of  morals,  becomes  an  intuitive  law  of  social 
intercourse ;  and  morality  enlarges  its  sway  beyond  all  personal 
and  tribal  limitations  till  it  recognizes  all  mankind  as  one  family, 
each  possessed  of  equal  rights,  and  bound  together  in  universal 
relations. 

And  now  we  may  consider  that  critical  question  in  ethics,  — 
what  sanction  or  binding  power  over  man  has  duty  ?  What  is  the 
source  of  the  authority  of  righteousness,  —  or  has  it,  indeed,  any 
real  authority  ?  In  the  Spencerian  system  of  ethics,  as  we  saw, 
the  sense  of  duty  possessed  only  an  illusive  independence.  It  is 
an  echo  of  our  ancestors'  varied  dreads  and  the  social  restraints 
by  which  humanity  has  been  tied  down,  till  these  restraints  have 
become  a  second  nature.  "We  follow  duty,  because  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  conducive  to  happiness,  —  special  and  general.  Such 
is  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching. 

But  such  sanctions  are  but  mere  ropes  of  sand.  We  need  more 
binding  ties,  a  more  authoritative  command,  if  the  sense  of  duty 
is  not  to  vanish  from  the  earth  as  fast  as  such  views  spread 
abroad  ;  and  vanish,  too,  without  waiting  for  that  perfectly  evolved 
man,  who,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  will  no  longer  need  it.  Can  evo- 
lution or  science  supply  such  a  basis  and  authority  ?  I  believe  it 
does.  We  need  only  to  look  at  that  great  law,  the  solidarity  of 
the  universe ;  the  vital  unity  of  life,  in  view  of  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  called  his  system  of  thought  the  Synthetic  Philosophy. 
Life  on  earth  forms  a  continuous  whole ;  humanity  is  one  great 
vital  organism,  where  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity are  inseparable.  Egoistic  pleasure  is  an  illusion.  I  can 
reap  no  pleasure  separate  from  that  of  others.  Our  social  rela- 
tions form  therefore  an  intermeshed  network,  a  vibrant  vital  tissue. 
These  intimate  relations  are  realities,  and  out  of  them  naturally 
arise  all  those  common  rights  and  duties,  which  must  be  recog- 
nized in  order  that  the  social  organism  may  work  normally  and 
healthily.  The  moral,  law  is  seated  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
universe,  for  it  is  the  natural  concord  which  manifests  the  unity 
of  being,  and  is  as  indispensable  to  social  existence  as  the  force 
of  gravitation  to  the  continuance  of  the  planetary  system.  The 
moral  necessity  that  man  feels  is  but  the  full-blown  blossom  in  our 
spiritual  consciousness  of  this  sacred  unity  and  natural  bond,  —  a 
bond,  one  and  the  same  in  essence  with  that  which  swings  the 
planets  in  punctual  rhythm  round  the  sun  and  bends  the  mother's 
head  in  love  and  helpfulness  over  the  cradle  of  her  newborn  babe. 

This  idea  of  the  right  is  one  undecomposable  and  unique.     It 
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pronounces  not  what  is  or  may  be,  but  what  must  be  ;  and  if  cold 
facts  oppose  it,  it  retorts,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  If 
life  is  spared  me,  I  will  change  those  facts ;  and  if  I  die  in  the 
effort,  my  martyr-blood  shall  found  a  new  social  order  where  that 
which  ought  to  be,  shall  be."  Its  worth  and  authority  is  superior 
to  either  individual  or  social  happiness.  Before  the  tribunal  of 
righteousness,  the  iniquity  on  which  a  comfortable  majority  fattens 
is  none  the  less  an  iniquity.  To  a  true  man,  — yes,  even  to  the 
man  who  theoretically  resolves  duty  into  a  mere  evolution  of  the 
laws  of  comfort,  as  Professor  Huxley  does,  —  truth  and  right  have 
a  higher  claim  than  any  considerations  of  general  welfare.  For 
was  it  not  this  eminent  scientist  and  professed  Utilitarian  himself 
who  said :  "  Suppose  theology  established  the  existence  of  an  evil 
deity  (and  some  theologians,  even  Christian  ones,  have  come  very 
near  this),  is  the  religious  affection  to  be  transferred  from  the 
ethical  ideal  to  any  such  omnipotent  demon  ?  I  trow  not.  Better 
a  thousand  times  that  the  human  race  should  perish  under  his 
thunderbolts  than  that  it  should  say,  *  Evil,  be  thou  my  good/  " 

These  are  the  instinctive  sentiments  of  every  heart  that  has  dis- 
cerned the  sanctity  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  they  plainly  exhibit 
its  superior  authority  to  all  calculation  of  the  surplus  of  pleasure. 
The  sovereignty  of  duty  is  a  sovereignty  as  eternal  and  inherent 
as  it  is  unbought. 

Of  course,  the  crudeness  of  man's  early  moral  perceptions,  and 
the  long  process  of  development  through  which  they  have  been 
moulded,  must  be  admitted.  But  must  we  say,  therefore,  that 
their  testimony  is  untrustworthy  and  their  sovereignty  an  illusion  ? 
One  might  as  well  say  that  the  grape  is  not  to  be  reckoned  sweet, 
or  the  rose  beautiful,  because  they  began  their  life  as  bitter,  un- 
sightly buds.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the  vision  of  our  eyes 
is  not  trustworthy  because  these  optic  organs  were  developed  from 
inferior  and  imperfect  organs,  and  the  first  rudiment  of  an  eye 
that  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life  was  hardly  worthy  to  be  called 
an  eye  at  all.  There  .is  a  senseless  skepticism  that  doubts  all 
knowledge,  because  it  accepts  no  objective  realities.  But  it  has 
been  the  precise  work  of  modern  science  to  vindicate  the  objective 
reality  of  things,  and  with  it,  the  trustworthiness  of  our  facul- 
ties. It  is  because  the  air  and  its  undulations  exist  and  act  upon 
us,  that  they  call  the  special  organs  of  hearing  into  existence, 
and  mould  them  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  acoustics.  It  is 
because  there  are  actual  physical  relations  between  extended 
things,  that  there  have  been  developed  in  us  the  intuitive  mathe- 
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matic  and  geometric  laws  of  space  and  matter,  whose  relations 
and  properties  they  express. 

So  it  is  because  there  are  actual  moral  forces,  —  pressing  upon 
and  moulding  man,  certain  objective  moral  relations  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  is  set,  —  that  his  moral  vision  has  perceived  and  af- 
firmed these  laws.  The  moral  forces  and  conditions  precede  and 
mould  society  and  awake  the  latent  ethical  sense,  just  as  the  mag- 
netic forces  group  in  symmetric  forms  the  iron  filings  scattered 
on  a  paper  held  over  a  magnet.  As  we  recognize  our  union  for 
good  or  ill  with  our  fellows,  and  that  reason  and  honor  both  re- 
quire us  in  self-consistency  to  give  to  others  whatever  rights  we 
claim  from  them,  justice  and  love  become  our  sovereign  laws. 
Man  finds  himself  a  part  of  a  moral  universe  in  which  he  has 
grown  up ;  an  inseparable  part  of  a  great  organic  web,  by  whose 
vital  forces  his  moral  nature  has  been  moulded. 

The  power  that  manifests  itself  in  the  universe  about  us  (and 
equally  the  power  that  rules  within  us)  is  a  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness.  Vice  and  injustice  ever  go  to  pieces  and  to  an- 
nihilation before  it.  The  social  life  and  the  sympathetic  forces 
gain  steadily  upon  the  isolated  and  the  selfish  life,  so  that  the 
union  of  man  with  man,  and  of  humanity  with  all  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation, steadily  increases.  The  shining  ideals  of  beauty,  truth,  and 
virtue  draw  us  upward  and  onward,  toward  the  goal  of  an  ever- 
enlarging  perfection  ahead  of  us. 

The  infinite  world-organism  is  the  body  and  manifestation  of 
God.  The  laws  of  that  whole,  then,  are  the  eternal  laws  of  God. 
Under  the  reiterated  impressions  of  that  world-life  in  which  we 
are  environed,  and  with  the  clarified  vision  of  truth  that  is  given 
where  the  impartial  mind  begins  to  look  out  on  the  world,  the  in- 
herent principles  of  the  universal  reason  reflect  themselves  in  the 
mirror  of  the  human  reason. 

As  the  plastic  tablets  of  the  human  heart  vitally  react  to  the 
constantly  repeated  imprints  of  the  righteous  cosmic  life,  the 
great,  eternal  laws  of  that  divine  essence  emerge  at  length  in 
human  consciousness  as  moral  instincts  and  intuitions.  Our 
higher  aspirations  have  such  spontaneous  authority  because  they 
are  revelations  of  our  deepest  needs  and  most  essential  nature ; 
the  prophetic  voice  of  that  destiny  of  which  we  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  unconscious.  Morality  is  the  victory  of  the  divine  life 
in  us,  "  the  inward  sovereign  spirit  of  the  universe  that  has  ever 
moved  onward  from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from  lifelessness  to  life, 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner."     Whenever  we  do  a  right  action  we 
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unite  ourselves  with  that  great  tide  which  sweeps  through  eternity, 
through  which  every  star  keeps  its  orbit,  every  cell  has  its  ap- 
pointed place  and  honor,  and  the  "  most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh 
and  strong." 

Through  this  universal  unity  all  parts  of  the  great  world  and  all 
its  varied  events,  every  obedient  member  of  its  great  whole,  are 
bound  together  into  an  orderly  interdependent  divine  life.  This 
is  what  furnishes  the  scientific  foundation  of  ethics  ;  and  it  is  the 
instinctive  feeling  oi  this  vital  and  eternal  solidarity  of  our  life 
with  the  universal  life  which  gives  our  sense  of  obligation  its 
transcendent  sacredness. 

In  the  name,  then,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  science  itself,  we 
may  affirm  a  supreme  authority  for  duty,  and  may  look  upon  the 
enlightened  conscience  as  the  expression,  in  the  human  soul,  of  the 
divine  righteousness  and  love.  A  candid  examination  of  evolution 
and  the  constitution  of  nature  and  society  does  not  overthrow 
Duty,  but  restores  to  her  her  sceptre  and  lawful  sovereignty  over 
human  life.  The  true  aim  of  human  life  (which  is  therefore  also 
the  true  standard  of  morals)  is  nothing  less  than  the  closest  pos- 
sible approximation  we  can  reach  to  such  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual perfection  as  is  exhibited  in  the  being  from  whom  we  ema- 
nate. 

Evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  carnal  to  the 
spiritual,  is  not  merely  the  path  of  man's  past  pilgrimage,  but  the 
destiny  to  which  the  future  calls  him ;  for  it  is  the  path  which 
brings  his  spirit  into  closest  resemblance  and  most  intimate  union 
with  the  divine  essence  itself. 

It  is  to  this,  nothing  lower  than  this,  that  both  morality  and  re- 
ligion summon  man.  It  is  to  this  that  the  divine  spirit  itself,  — 
not  merely  by  these  high  yearnings  after  perfection  which  dis- 
tinguish the  chosen  of  our  race,  —  but  alike  by  that  common 
instinct  for  the  betterment  of  our  life  which  is  the  condition  of 
all  material  progress,  —  it  is,  I  say,  to  this  resemblance  to  the 
divine  and  intimate  union  with  Him  that  that  Holy  Spirit  itself 
summons  us.  For  this  instinct  for  the  improvement  and  perfec- 
tion of  our  life  (whether  in  its  material  or  its  spiritual  form)  is 
the  abiding  witness  in  man  of  that  Infinite  Spirit  which  is  ever 
educing  higher  from  lower,  and  better  from  worse,  in  infinite  pro- 
gression. 

James  T.  Bixby. 

Yonkbrs,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CASE  OF  PROFESSOR  SMTTR 

The  prosecution  of  Professor  Briggs  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
was  followed  ap  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  by  the  prosecution,  on 
similar  charges,  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Smith,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.1 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  on  Feb.  16, 1891,  resolutions 
were  introduced  condemning  Professor  Briggs's  inaugural  address,  and 
calling  on  the  General  Assembly  shortly  to  convene  in  Detroit  to  "  take 
such  action  as  shall  in  its  judgment  be  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  peace, 
purity,  and  prosperity  of  the  Church."  The  resolutions  were  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  March  2. 

This  overture  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
parliamentary  question,  but  ranged  over  the  whole  subject  of  Scripture 
and  inspiration,  and  ran  on  for  several  weeks  in  the  meetings  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministerial  Association.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  papers 
were  read  by  Professor  Llewelyn  J.  Evans,  who  filled  the  New  Testament 
chair  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  —  at  the  special  request  of  the  Association 
—  by  Professor  Smith.  These  papers  were  published  together  under  the 
title,  "  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration."  s  The  aim  of  the  writers, 
as  defined  by  Professor  Evans,  was  "  to  present  some  of  the  accepted 
conclusions  of  the  best  Christian  scholarship  of  the  day  respecting  certain 
features  of  our  sacred  Scriptures,  as  these  conclusions  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inspiration,  infallibility,  and  authority  of  these  Scriptures,  and 
on  the  rights  and  obligations  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  direct  the 
study  of  them  in  our  theological  schools." 

Professor  Evans  makes  very  clear  the  nature  of  the  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict "  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  one  side  are  the  facts  which 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  brings  to  light,  and  which  are  admitted 
without  reserve  or  scruple  by  nearly  all  scholars  ;  on  the  other,  a  defini- 
tion of  inspiration  and  an  a  priori  theory  of  Scripture  framed  by  theolo- 
gians without  any  reference  to  the  facts  or  concern  about  them.  If  that 
were  all,  the  scholars  and  the  theologians  might  go  their  several  ways  in 
peace ;  but  the  theologians  insist  on  identifying  their  theories  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  imposing  them,  under  its  author- 
ity, upon  scholars.  As  the  conscience  of  the  truth  forbids  the  latter  to 
accept  these  terms,  conflict  is  unavoidable.     Professor  Evans  quotes  Pro- 

1  This  was  less  than  a  month  after  the  address  was  delivered  (Jan.  20),  and 
actually  before  it  was  published  ! 

*  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,  Two  papers  by  Llewelyn  J.  Evans 
and  Henry  Preserved  Smith.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1891.  Third 
edition,  with  preface  and  appendix  containing  two  articles  on  "  Ordination 
Tows,"  by  Professor  Smith  ;  also  the  Charges  and  Specifications  presented 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  by  the  Committee  of  Prosecution.     1892. 
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feasor  A.  A.  Hodge's  "  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  in 
which  he  makes  the  Confession  teach  that  the  books  of  Scripture  "  are 
one  and  all,  in  thought  and  verbal  expression,  in  substance  and  in  form, 
wholly  the  Word  of  God,  conveying  with  absolute  accuracy  and  divine 
authority  all  that  God  meant  them  to  convey,  without  human  additions 
or  admixtures  ; "  and  that  everything  written  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration "  is  the  very  Word  of  God,  of  infallible  truth  and  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  this  infallibility  and  authority  attach  as  well  to  the  verbal 
expression  in  which  the  revelation  is  conveyed  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
revelation  itself."  In  the  words  of  Professors  Hodge  and  Warfield,1 
"  The  historical  faith  of  the  church  has  always  been  that  all  the  affirma- 
tions of  the  Scripture  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  spiritual  doctrine,  or  duty, 
or  of  physical  or  historical  fact,  or  of  psychological  or  philosophical 
principle,  are  without  any  error  when  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  original 
autographs  are  ascertained  and  interpretated  in  their  natural  and  in- 
tended sense." 

This  statement,  as  Professor  Evans  says,  gives  the  key  to  the  situation. 
"  It  is  the  premise  from  which  have  proceeded  all  the  movements  in 
our  church  which  have  been  directed,  during  the  past  ten  years,  against 
the  affirmations  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  The  critics  have  found 
that  statement  of  inspiration  impossible.  Therefore  their  conclusions 
have  been  denounced  as  dangerous,  rationalistic,  or  worse."  He  protests 
against  this  a  priori  method  of  disposing  of  a  question  of  fact,  as  unscien- 
tific, irreverent,  and  presumptuous.  He  shows  that  the  formula  breaks 
down  when  we  try  to  apply  it  to  a  concrete  case  like  that  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  plain  facts  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  New  Testament  His  own  conception  of  the  nature  of  inspi- 
ration is  drawn  from  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6-16,  "the  clearest,  the 
fullest,  the  profoundest  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has  ever  been 
given." 

Professor  Smith  begins  his  paper  with  a  brief  review  of  theories  of 
inspiration  which  have  been  held  among  Jews  and  Christians.  He  shows 
that  the  pressure  of  an  extreme  theory  of  inspiration  was  not  seriously  felt 
as  long  as  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  provided  a  ready  escape 
from  its  difficulties.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  historico-critical  exe- 
gesis with  the  theories  of  inspiration  developed  by  the  Protestant  scho- 
lastics of  the  seventeenth  century  and  their  spiritual  descendants  that  is 
intolerable.  He  then  puts  these  theories,  as  represented  by  the  article  of 
Professors  Hodge  and  Warfield  cited  above,  to  the  test  of  facts  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  various  ways,  —  for  example,  by  comparing  the  Chroni- 
cles with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  That  the  result  is  something 
very  different  from  "  inerrancy  "  it  is  needless  to  say. 

The  attitude  of  both  the  authors  in  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  is 
conservative.  They  firmly  believe  in  supernatural  revelation  and  the 
1  Presbyterian  Review,  ii.  (1881)  p.  238. 
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inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  receive  them  as  "  the  only  infallible 
rale  of  faith  and  practice."  Their  papers  are  conceived  in  an  admirable 
spirit,  modest  though  positive,  fall  of  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  of  re 
spect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those  who  differ  from  them;  they 
have  nothing  of  the  note  of  challenge  which  sometimes  rings  harshly  in 
Professor  Briggs's  address.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  discuss  the  question  at 
all,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  side  of  it  could  be  presented  in  a  more  ju- 
dicious, temperate,  and  conciliatory  way.  But  the  offense  of  the  facts 
they  could  not  do  away  or  deny. 

The  controversy  went  on.  Its  grim  earnestness  was  relieved  by  at 
least  one  ludicrous  episode.  Professor  Roberts,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  seminary, 
undertook  with  a  magisterial  air  to  set  his  Biblical  colleagues  straight 
about  the  "  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  "  in  Galatians  iii.  7*,  and* 
obiter,  about  the  Old  Testament  text,  versions,  and  criticism  in  general.1 
The  suddenness  with  which  Professor  Evans  stripped  off  the  lion's  skin 
from  beneath  which  proceeded  these  sonorous  roars  against  the  critics 
was  bewildering.  By  a  liberal  use  of  parallel  columns  he  proved  that 
Professor  Roberts  had  simply  reproduced  the  arguments  of  Colenso ; 
and,  again  in  parallel  columns,  employed  Green's  reply  to  Colenso  to  de- 
molish them.1  As  Professor  Roberts  had  been  holding  Professor  Green 
up  to  his  colleagues  as  the  oracle  of  Old  Testament  scholarship,  his  dis- 
comfiture may  be  imagined.  A  severer  castigation  has  seldom  been  in- 
flicted ;  and  never  was  one  better  deserved. 

Most  of  the  disputants  —  especially  after  this  misadventure  —  kept  on 
safer  ground,  and  argued  with  great  iteration  and  emphasis  that  the  idea 
of  inspiration  necessarily  involves  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  ;  a  propo- 
sition which,  inasmuch  as  they  defined  inspiration  as  the  influence  or 
superintendence  which  secures  infallibility,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing —  by  the  naked  petitio  principii  !  More  and  more  the  question 
narrowed  itself  to  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  "  ip&issima  verba  of  the 
original  autographs." 

The  discussion  had  begun  in  the  Presbytery ;  it  was  taken  back  into 
the  Presbytery  by  the  introduction  of  resolutions  "  on  erroneous  teaching 
in  theological  seminaries  "  whose  general  phrases  had  a  well  understood 
particular  application ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.9  The  committee  consisted  exclusively  of  men  who  had 
been  outspoken  in  their  condemnation  of  the  position  of  the  Lane  profes- 
sors, —  the  moderator  explaining  in  the  most  simple-minded  way  that 
he  made  it  up  thus,  because  if  different  opinions  had  been  represented 
there  would  have  been  majority  and  minority  reports  and  no  end  of  trouble. 
This  committee  did  what  was  expected  of  it,  recommending  that  the 

1  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  April  11, 1891. 

*  Commercial  Gazette,  April  18, 1891. 

*  December  21, 1891. 
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Presbytery  institute  judicial  proceedings  against  Professor  Smith,1  —  Pro- 
fessor Evans  having  in  the  mean  time  accepted  a  call  to  a  college  in 
Wales.  A  committee  of  prosecution  consisting  of  the  Rev.  William 
McKibbin,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Lowe,  and  Ruling  Elder  D. 
H.  Shields,  was  accordingly  appointed  (Sept.  21,  1892)  to  prepare 
charges  and  try  the  case. 

The  charges,  which  were  brought  in  on  the  17th  of  October,  1892, 
were  three  in  number.8  In  the  first  he  is  accused  of  teaching  in  two 
articles  in  the  "  New  York  Evangelist "  that  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  "  may  abandon  the  essential  features  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine held  by  said  Church,  and  which  he  received  and  adopted  at  his 
ordination,  and  rightfully  retain  his  position  as  a  minister  in  said 
Church."  *  In  the  incriminated  articles,  Professor  Smith  discussed  the 
delicate  question  of  the  obligations  and  rights  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
under  their  subscription  to  the  Westminster  standards,  arguing  that  the 
American  church  in  adopting  those  symbols  did  not  intend  to  enforce 
doctrinal  uniformity,  but  only  to  secure  adhesion  to  the  Scriptural  system 
of  doctrine  exhibited  in  them ;  and  that  what  is  essential  to  that  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  limits  of  allowable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  within  the  church,  can  be  determined  only  by  judicial 
decision,  the  church  courts  having  no  power  to  interpret  the  organic  law 
in  any  other  way.  He  contended,  further,  that  it  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  a  minister  who  believes  himself  to  be  within  those  limits 
to  remain  in  the  church  until,  by  constitutional  methods,  it  decides  other- 
wise. He  said  nothing  which  could  by  any  process  short  of  sheer  per- 
version be  construed  into  an  assertion  that  a  minister  may  "  abandon  the 
essential  features  of  the  system  of  doctrine  "  and  stay  in  the  church. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  and  honorable  position,  especially  in  a 
time  when  the  standards  are  under  revision,  and  when  their  consistent 
and  logical  Calvinism  is  openly  and  vehemently  repudiated  by  not  a  few 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  church ;  but  so  it  did  not  appear  to  the  pro- 
secution, who  accused  Professor  Smith  all  the  more  loudly  that  they  did 
not  know  just  what  to  accuse  him  of,  some  making  his  offense  dishonesty 
or  teaching  dishonesty,  some  disloyalty  to  the  church,  some  undermining 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  some  disturbing  its  peace  and 
purity. 

The  other  charges  deal  with  the  subject  of  Scripture  and  inspiration. 

1  The  report  of  the  committee  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
and  death  of  Professor  Smith's  son,  and  his  own  absence  in  Europe,  until  Sept. 
20,  1892. 

3  Printed  in  an  appendix  to  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,  third  edi- 
tion, 1892,  pp.  134-139 ;  and,  as  finally  amended  by  the  Presbytery,  in  Re- 
sponse, Rejoinder,  and  Argument,  etc.,  1893,  pp.  161-165.  See  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  pp.  228-230. 

8  "  How  much  is  implied  in  Ordination  Vows  ?  "  Evangelist,  March  17, 
1892  ;  "  The  Sin  of  Schism,"  ib.y  April  7, 1892.  Reprinted  in  an  appendix  to 
the  third  edition  of  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,  pp.  126-134. 
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The  second  accuses  Professor  Smith  of  teaching,  in  the  pamphlet,  "  Bibli- 
cal Scholarship  and  Inspiration,"  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  con- 
trol the  inspired  writers  in  their  composition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
to  make  their  utterances  absolutely  truthful ;  u  «.,  free  from  error  when 
interpreted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense."  The  third  charges  him 
"  while  alleging  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  denying  in  fact  their  inspiration,  in  the 
sense  in  which  inspiration  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  and  by  the  Confession  of  Faith."  These  two  charges 
cover  substantially  the  same  ground,  for  inspiration  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
committee  uses  the  term  is  nothing  else  than  the  influence  which  insures 
immunity  from  error,  so  that  the  denial  of  the  effect  involves  the  denial 
of  the  cause  and  vice  versa. 

The  tacit  identification  of  modern  theories  of  inspiration  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  which  here  ap- 
pears, is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  wording  of  the  second  charge,  in 
which  a  qualifying  clause  from  Hodge  and  WarfiekTs  article,  —  "  when 
interpreted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense,"  —  is  introduced  into  the 
statement  of  "  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith."  The  same  thing  was  demonstrated  at  every  turn 
in  the  arguments  of  the  prosecutors.  It  would  not  be  an  unfair  inference 
from  their  own  presentation  that  Professor  Smith  was  put  on  trial  for 
differing  from  these  two  theologians. 

Professor  Smith  made  his  response  to  the  charges  on  November  14 
and  15,  objecting  to  their  sufficiency  in  form  and  legal  effect1  After  a 
long  argument  he  was  overruled  on  every  point,  and  with  slight  amend- 
ments to  the  wording  of  two  or  three  of  the  specifications,  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded. The  gravamen  of  the  indictment  lay  in  the  second  charge. 
This  was  based  chiefly,  as  the  specifications  show,  upon  Professor 
Smith's  exhibition  of  the  way  in  which  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  dealt 
with  his  sources  in  the  old  historical  books.  The  facts  which  he  ad- 
duced were  beyond  controversy,  —  even  the  prosecution  did  not  dispute 
them  ;  they  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  volume  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  historical  character  of  the  Chronicles  with  which  all  schol- 
ars are  familiar,  and  which  three  times  at  least  in  the  present  century 
has  been  massed  in  overwhelming  force.  Professor  Smith's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  was  the  most  favorable  that  can  be  conceived ;  he  thinks 
it  possible  to  explain  them  all  without  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the 
author  or  calling  in  question  his  inspiration.  But  instead  of  being  grate- 
ful for  this  apology  the  prosecutors  turn  upon  Professor  Smith  and  rend 

1  Response  of  Henry  Preserved  Smith  to  the  Charges  presented  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cincinnati  by  the  Committee  of  Prosecution,     With  Rejoinder  to  the 

Committee's  Reply.     Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1892. Response, 

Rejoinder,  and  Argument.  With  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  matter 
of  the  Charges  against  the  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.  Cincinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1893. 
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him.  They  accuse  him  of  teaching  "  that  the  inspired  author  of  Chroni- 
cles has  been  guilty  of  asserting  x  sundry  errors  of  historic  fact,"  "  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  suppressing  x  sundry  historic  truths,  owing  to  inabil- 
ity or  unwillingness  to  believe  them,"  and  —  worst  of  all  —  "  that  the 
historical  unreliability  of  the  inspired  author  of  Chronicles  was  so  great 
that  the  truth  of  history  therein  contained  can  only  be  discovered  by 
such  investigation,  discrimination,  and  sifting  as  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  in  histories  by  uninspired  and  fallible  men."  The 
orthodox  doctrine  opposed  to  this  heresy  would  seem  to  be  that  from  a 
reliable  source,  above  all  from  an  inspired  one,  the  truth  of  history  may 
be  learned  without  investigation,  discrimination,  and  sifting,  —  a  most 
comfortable  doctrine,  surely. 

The  prosecution,  we  have  said,  did  not  deny  that  there  are  discrepan- 
cies between  the  Chronicles  and  the  Kings,  but  "  they  can  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  supposition  of  error  in  transmission."  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  seemed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  a  lawyer  who  entered  the  min- 
istry somewhat  late  in  life  and  without  any  theological  education,  as  it 
does  to  many  who  have  not  the  same  excuse,  a  ready  and  sufficient  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  An  English  clergyman  in  India  once  tried  to 
prove  to  Macaulay  that  Bonaparte  was  the  Beast  of  the  Revelation,  be- 
cause his  name,  written  in  Arabic  with  the  omission  of  only  two  letters, 
gave  666 ;  and  when  Macaulay  objected  that  the  computation  should 
have  been  based  on  the  Greek  rather  than  Arabic,  gravely  told  him  that 
"Everybody  knows  that  the  Greek  letters  were  never  used  to  mark 
numbers."  With  his  meekest  look  and  voice  Macaulay  replied :  "  I  do 
not  think  everybody  knows  that  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  different  opinion  —  erroneous,  no  doubt  —  is  universally  embraced  by 
all  the  small  minority  who  happen  to  know  any  Greek."  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lowe  about  what  may  be  accounted  for  by  transcriptional  error  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  that  of  Macaulay's  clergyman  about  the  numerical 
value  of  the  Greek  letters ;  the  opposite  opinion  is  universally  embraced 
by  all  the  exceedingly  small  minority  who  happen  to  know  anything 
about  text  criticism  as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Smith  made  a  good  defense ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that  his 
opinions  were  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  new  dogma  of  infalli- 
bility —  the  "  inerrancy  "  of  the  "  ipsissima  verba  of  the  original  auto- 
graphs." Upon  that  issue  he  was  really  tried,  and  his  conviction  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Every  step  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  showed  how 
strong  was  the  prejudice  against  him.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the 
majority  in  the  final  vote  was  not  larger.  On  the  first  charge  he  was 
acquitted ;  on  the  second  and  third  he  was  convicted  by  majorities  of 
eighteen  and  six  respectively.2 

1  The  Presbytery  amended,  "  has  asserted,"  and  "  has  suppressed." 

2  The  vote  was  :  on  Charge  II.,  to  sustain,  36  ;  to  sustain  in  part,  2  ;  not  to 
sustain,  20  :  on  Charge  III.,  to  sustain,  32  ;  not  to  sustain,  26. 
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The  prosecution  demanded  nothing  less  than  deposition;  hut  the 
Presbytery,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  personal  respect  in  which  Profes- 
sor Smith  is  generally  held,  contented  itself  with  suspending  him  from 
the  ministry  until  he  should  recant.1  From  this  decision  the  defendant 
appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  which  meets  in  October  next 

Professor  Smith  at  once  reported  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  that 
he  had  been  suspended  by  the  Presbytery,  and  tendered  them  his  resig- 
nation. At  a  meeting  held  on  January  31,  1893,  the  Trustees  declined 
to  accept  the  resignation  pending  the  trial  of  his  appeal,  but  relieved 
him  of  teaching  until  his  appeal  shall  be  decided  ;  requesting  him,  how- 
ever, to  continue  to  give  instruction  till  the  end  of  the  current  Seminary 
year.  It  is  well  understood  that  a  strong  majority  of  the  Trustees  firmly 
support  Professor  Smith ;  indeed,  a  much  more  radical  motion,  which 
would  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Seminary  from  the  control  of 
the  Assembly,  was  only  defeated  by  the  apprehension  that  it  would  pre- 
judice Professor  Smith's  appeal.  At  the  same  time  the  Chair  of  Practi- 
cal Theology  was  abolished  on  the  ground  that  the  income  of  the  Semi- 
nary is  insufficient  to  support  so  many  professorships  ;  the  duties  of  the 
chair  being  distributed  among  the  remaining  instructors.  The  reason 
given  for  the  action  is  perfectly  valid ;  but  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  Trustees  not  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  incumbent,  Professor 
Roberts,  during  the  proceedings  against  his  colleague,  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  their  decision.  There  are  virtues  more  fundamental  than  ortho- 
doxy. 

It  is  clear  from  the  stand  of  the  Trustees  that  the  influence  which  has 
so  long  been  potent  in  that  body,  and  has  been  a  constant  menace  to  the 
progress  of  the  Seminary,  is  no  longer  in  the  ascendant  In  this  all 
friends  of  the  Seminary  will  rejoice. 

The  trial  of  Professor  Smith  shows,  even  more  clearly  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  the  determination  of  a  strong  party  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  there  shall  henceforth  be  room  in  it  for  only  one  way  of 
thinking  on  the  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  and  inspiration,  namely, 
the  Princeton  way.  The  situation  is  in  this  respect  exactly  parallel  to 
that  which  preceded  the  disruption  of  the  church  in  1837.  But  there  is 
this  important  difference  ;  the  Old-School  men  of  that  time  could  main- 
tain with  some  show  of  reason  that  their  shibboleths  were  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith :  the  "  original  autographs  "  are  not  only  not  in  the  Con- 
fession, —  the  theory  is  a  subterfuge  invented  to  evade  the  plain  words  of 
the  Confession.  The  attempt  to  force  all  Presbyterian  ministers  to  frame 
to  pronounce  aright  these  barbarous  test  words  must  result  in  division 
again.  Whether  it  shall  come  to  that,  depends  very  much  on  the  wis- 
dom and  the  grace  of  the  General  Assembly  which  meets  in  Washington 
in  May. 

1  Dec.  13.  The  judgment  is  printed  in  Response,  Rejoinder,  and  Argument, 
p.  166. 
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THE   CHAKGES   AGAINST   PROFESSOR   SMITH. 
(as  amended  bt  the  presbtteby,  nov.  29,  1892.) 

CHARGE   I. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  minister  in  said  Church,  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  with  teaching  (in  two  articles  in 
the  **  New  York  Evangelist,"  dated  respectively  March  10,  1892,  and 
April  7,  1892),  "contrary  to  the  regulations  and  practice  of  the  Church 
founded  "  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
said  Church,  that  a  minister  in  said  Church  may  abandon  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  of  doctrine  held  by  said  Church,  and  which  he  re- 
ceived and  adopted  at  his  ordination,  and  rightfully  retain  his  position  as 
a  minister  in  said  Church. 

specification  i. 

He  teaches  erroneously  in  the  "  New  York  Evangelist,"  March  10, 
1892,  that  a  doctrinal  qualification  is  only  required  in  the  officers  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  ordination. 

SPECIFICATION  II. 

He  teaches  erroneously  in  the  "  New  York  Evangelist,"  March  10, 
1892,  and  April  7,  1892,  that  whether  in  any  individual  case  the  Church 
requires  continued  adherence  to  the  doctrinal  standard  received  and 
adopted  at  ordination,  is  only  to  be  made  known  by  judicial  process. 

CHARGE   II. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  being  a  minister  in  said  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  with  teaching,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,"  contrary  to  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  control  the  inspired  writers  in  their  composi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  make  their  utterances  absolutely  truth- 
ful ;  i.  e.,  free  from  error  when  interpreted  in  their  natural  and  in- 
tended sense. 

SPECIFICATION  I. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,"  pub- 
lished by  the  said  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  in  different 
editions  in  the  year  1891,  which  pamphlet  has  been  extensively  circulated 
with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  he  teaches  that  the  inspired  author  of 
Chronicles  has  asserted  sundry  errors  of  historic  fact.  —  Pages  92, 100, 
101  and  102. 

SPECIFICATION    II. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  in- 
spired author  of  Chronicles  has  suppressed  sundry  historic  truths,  owing 
to  inability  or  unwillingness  to  believe  them.  —  Pages  104, 105, 107, 109. 

SPECIFICATION   III. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  in- 
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spired  author  of  Chronicles  incorporated  into  his  narrative  and  indorsed 
by  his  authority  material  drawn  from  unreliable  sources.  —  Pages  101, 
103. 

SPECIFICATION   IT. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  his- 
torical unreliability  of  the  inspired  author  of  Chronicles  was  so  great  that 
the  truth  of  history  therein  contained  can  only  be  discovered  by  such 
investigation,  discrimination  and  sifting  as  is  necessary  to  the  discovery 
of  the  truth  in  histories  by  uninspired  and  fallible  men.  —  Page  100. 

SPECIFICATION  V. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  the  historic 
unreliability  of  the  inspired  author  of  Chronicles  to  have  been  such  that 
"the  truth  of  events"  cannot  be  ascertained  from  what  he  actually 
asserts,  but  from  what  he  unwittingly  reveals.  —  Pages  100, 108,  109. 

SPECIFICATION   VI. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  his- 
torical unreliability  of  the  inspired  author  of  Chronicles  extended  to 
other  inspired  historic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Page  102. 

t 

SPECIFICATION  VII. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  his- 
toric unreliability  charged  by  him  upon  the  inspired  historical  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  chargeable,  though  in  a  less  degree,  upon  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament.  —  Page  115. 

SPECIFICATION  VIII. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  dis- 
closures of  religious  experience  given  by  the  inspired  authors  of  the 
Psalms  are  not  in  accord  with  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  free 
from  moral  defect.  —  Page  101. 

SPECIFICATION  IX. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the 
assertions  made  by  the  inspired  authors  of  the  Psalms  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  as  absolutely  true.  —  Page  101. 

SPECIFICATION  X. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are  not  correctly  ascribed  to 
him.  —  Pages  95,  96. 

SPECIFICATION  XI. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  specifically  affirms 
the  impossibility  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  being  free  from  all 
error  of  fact.  —  Page  92. 

charge  m. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  charges  the 
Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  minister  in  said  Church,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Biblical 
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Scholarship  and  Inspiration,"  while  alleging  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
inspired,  and  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  denying  in  fact 
their  inspiration  in  the  sense  in  which  inspiration  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  and  by  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

SPECIFICATION  I. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration,"  pub- 
lished by  the  said  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  in  different 
editions  in  the  year  1891,  which  pamphlet  has  been  extensively  circu- 
lated with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  he  teaches  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  consistent  with  the  unprofitableness  of  portions 
of  the  sacred  writings.  —  Page  116. 

SPECIFICATION   II. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  consistent  with  error  of  fact  in  their 
affirmations.  —  Pages  92,  93,  95,  96,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105, 107, 
109,  115. 

SPECIFICATION   III. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  consistent  with  such  unreliability  in 
their  utterances  that  the  truth  of  events  cannot  be  ascertained  from  their 
utterances  themselves.  —Pages  100,  102, 108, 109. 

SPECIFICATION   IV. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1,  he  teaches  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  consistent  with  a  bias  in  the  inspired 
writers,  rendering  them  incapable  of  recording  the  truth  of  events  be- 
cause incapable  of  believing  it.  —  Pages  104, 105, 107, 109. 


THE  AMERICAN  POLICY  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
taking  shape,  and  is  declaring  itself  with  some  definiteness,  in  respect  to 
elementary  education.  The  discussion  of  its  policy,  which  is  going  on 
within  that  church  and  outside  it,  pertains  chiefly  to  schools.  Inciden- 
tally, the  use  of  the  English  language  in  preaching  is  included,  but  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at  present  of  most 
interest.  This  so  directly  pertains  to  American  institutions  and  to  the 
Americanizing  of  the  Catholic  population  that  it  has  a  political,  almost 
as  much  as  it  has  an  educational,  importance.  The  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  church  have  created  two  parties,  and  have  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Apostolic  Delegate  for  the  United  States,  who  is  clothed  with 
an  authority  superior  to  that  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

Any  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  on  this  subject  must  be  held 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  ignorance  as  to  many  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  yet  various  indications  give  encouragement  to  the  belief  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  wisely  adapting  itself  to  the  spirit  and  methods 
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of  republican  government.  It  is  true  that  the  church  has  gained 
such  a  reputation  for  mystery,  diplomacy,  and  dramatic  effect  as  to 
create  suspicion  of  indirection,  even  in  explicit  declarations  and  decisions. 
There  is  always  some  doubt  whether  or  not  its  avowed  is  its  real  policy, 
whether  apparent  advance  is  anything  more  than  politic  concession.  And 
yet  the  Catholic  Church  lives  in  the  modern  world,  and  may  be  credited 
with  some  sagacity.  Certain  objects  which  it  has  sincerely  at  heart 
determine  the  methods  it  will  employ  to  gain  those  objects.  The  policy 
by  which  millions  of  adherents  are  to  be  governed  cannot  be  entirely 
misunderstood  by  intelligent  observers. 

The  elementary  and  religious  education  of  Catholic  children  in  America 
presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  church.  The  preferable  are  not  the 
practicable  methods.  The  children  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
families  of  working  people,  capable  of  little  more  than  self-support,  and 
many,  indeed,  not  competent  for  that.  Scarcely  any  amass  property  and 
wealth.  The  maintenance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  whole  Catholic 
population  by  their  own  pecuniary  contributions  is  impossible.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  even  if  the  people  were  not  already  taxed  by  the  State 
for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence, in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  district  of  these  schools,  which  are 
open  to  all,  free  of  charge,  which  are  much  better  than  schools  main- 
tained by  the  church,  which  are  constantly  improving,  and  which  are 
highly  valued  by  thousands  of  Catholic  parents  who  have  been  educated 
in  them.  Moreover,  the  common-school  system,  supported  by  all,  and 
open  to  all,  has  a  sanctity,  greater  perhaps  than  it  deserves,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people,  and  cannot  be  opposed  successfully  even  by  so 
powerful  an  organization  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  are  the 
stubborn  facts  which  confront  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  which  will 
not  yield  to  any  mysterious  power  supposed  to  reside  in  the  church,  nor 
to  edicts  of  binding  force  wliich  it  may  promulgate.  It  is  therefore  no 
easy  task  to  provide  the  education  which  the  church  considers  necessary. 
Catholics  have  to  work  out  the  problem  very  much  as  other  human  beings 
work  out  difficult  problems,  by  some  reasonable  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  other  human  beings  can  gain  some  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
methods  adopted. 

In  one  respect  all  Catholics  are  agreed,  namely,  the  necessity  of  the 
religious  education  of  children.  And  by  religious  education  they  mean 
thorough  instruction  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  their  own  church. 
Compared  with  this,  secular  education  is  considered  secondary.  The 
proper  method,  as  they  all  agree,  is  to  combine  the  religious  and  the 
secular  in  daily  schools  taught  by  Catholic  teachers.  The  two  parties  in 
the  church  differ  as  to  the  practicability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of  such 
instruction  in  America.  One  party  believes  that  by  direct  maintenance 
of  parochial  schools,  and  by  gaining  political  power  so  as  to  control  some 
portion  of  the  public  revenue,  the  thing  can  be  done.     The  other  party 
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believes  that  the  public  schools  must  be  used  in  large  part  for  purposes 
of  secular  education,  and  that  religious  training  must  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided. From  present  indications,  the  latter  party  is  likely  to  prevail, 
accepting,  perhaps  unwillingly,  the  inevitable,  but  accepting  it,  and  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  party  favorable  to  the 
public  schools  is  itself  divided  into  those  who  reluctantly  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  common  schools,  and  those  who  sincerely  believe  that  nothing 
can  be  better  for  the  children  than  to  receive  part  of  their  education 
in  schools  where  they  associate  with  children  from  all  churches  and  all 
classes,  and  so,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  become  Americanized. 

There  have  been,  during  the  last  few  years,  several  phases  of  Roman 
Catholic  criticism,  opinion,  and  experiment  in  respect  to  schools,  and 
which  now  are  producing  a  policy. 

First  came  criticism  of  the  public  schools,  on  two  apparently,  but  not 
really,  contradictory  assumptions.  The  religious  teaching  of  the  schools 
was  objected  to.  The  complaint  was  made  that  Catholic  children  were 
required  to  hear  or  read  the  Bible  in  the  Protestant  version,  to  listen  to 
prayers  not  approved  by  Catholics,  and  to  receive  more  or  less  erroneous 
teaching  of  history  and  literature  permeated  with  Protestant  beliefs. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  this  objection  was  pressed  with  vigor.  It  was 
declared  to  be  a  wrong  to  Catholics,  a  wrong  to  their  conscience.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this  criticism,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer,  which 
had  already  become  perfunctory  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  were  discon- 
tinued in  many  of  them,  and  care  was  taken  to  use  reading-books  and 
histories  which  could  not  be  objectionable  to  Catholics.  (In  some  places 
Protestants  themselves  have  been  disturbed  by  the  use  of  text-books 
supposed  to  put  an  interpretation  favorable  to  Catholicism  on  certain 
events  of  history.)  At  present  there  is  not  enough  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  to  do  any  appreciable  good  or  harm.  An  occasional 
defense  of  religious  instruction  appears  in  periodicals,  as  in  this  "  Re- 
view," in  the  preceding  number,  and,  more  recently  still,  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Union  ;  "  but  on  examination  it  proves  that  what  is  desired  is  not 
specific  instruction  in  doctrine,  nor  religious  exercises  according  to  the 
practices  of  some  church,  but  religious  example,  a  religious  spirit,  or, 
at  the  most,  precepts  concerning  God  as  Ruler  and  Judge,  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  perfect  example,  precepts  to  which  none  would  be  likely  to 
object.  The  "  Christian  Union "  starts  with  the  correct  assumption, 
fantastically  and  vaguely  expressed,  that  every  child  is  not  a  pretty  kitten, 
to  be  developed  into  a  sleek  and  comfortable  tabby  cat,  but  a  child  of 
God,  with  a  nascent  divinity,  an  immortal  destiny,  powers  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  which,  fed  by  God,  render  one  capable  of  infinite  patience, 
heroism,  service,  endurance,  etc.,  etc.,  and  forthwith  makes  the  incorrect 
assumption  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  common  school  to  educate  him 
accordingly.  But  if  any  specific  religious  instruction  is  given,  the  Catho- 
lics object.     In  such  a  population  as  that  of  the  United  States,  schools 
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supported  by  all,  and  open  to  all,  most  be  limited  in  their  instruction 
chiefly  to  the  secular.  The  Catholic  objected  to  the  kind  of  religion 
which  was  in  the  schools,  and  with  some  reason.  He  has  little  reason  to 
complain  now,  and  would  not  have,  if  the  religious  education  advocated 
in  the  articles  referred  to  were  given,  for  that  is  a  religion  without  wor- 
ship and  without  catechism  or  theology,  merely  the  influence  of  teachers. 

When  the  Catholics  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  vestiges  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  schools,  they  next  complained,  and  have  continued 
to  complain,  of  the  absence  of  religion.  The  schools,  they  said,  are  god- 
less, and  we  will  not  send  our  children  to  godless  schools.  There  was  no 
inconsistency.  It  had  not  been  religion,  but  Protestant  religion,  to 
which  they  objected.  In  principle  the  articles  in  the  "  Christian  Union  " 
and  in  this  "  Review  "  agree  with  them.  The  secularization  of  the  schools, 
one  of  these  writers  argues,  is  false  in  psychology,  false  in  philosophy,  and 
false  in  pedagogics.  He  thinks  teachers  should  be  chosen  who  possess 
religion,  who  are  distinctly  religious,  —  apparently  advocating  a  religious 
qualification  for  common  school  teachers,  to  be  determined  by  school  com- 
mittees. But  we  must  not  be  diverted  now  by  the  mistaken  views  of  some 
Protestants  from  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  Catholics  assumed 
that  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  daily  schools,  that  there  is  no  other 
place  and  no  other  method  suitable  to  thorough  religious  instruction,  and 
so  condemned  the  schools  maintained  by  the  State  as  failing  in  what 
should  be  their  principal  function. 

The  parochial  schools  established  by  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  re- 
sult. In  the  cities  and  larger  parishes  a  considerable  number  of  buildings 
were  erected,  as  many  children  as  could  be  accommodated  were  with- 
drawn from  the  public  schools,  Catholic  teachers  were  employed,  the 
beliefs  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  taught,  and  the  forms  of  Catholic 
worship  practiced.  At  the  Baltimore  Council  a  decree  was  issued  direct- 
ing the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  in  all  parishes  and  indicating 
a  general  policy  of  education  by  means  of  such  schools.  Considerable 
activity  was  immediately  shown  in  obeying  the  decree,  and  the  parochial 
system  was  somewhat  extended.  It  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
expected  that  in  an  indirect  way  a  portion  of  the  taxes  would  be  appro- 
priated to  Catholic  schools.  If  Catholics  should  provide  buildings  and 
teachers  for  large  numbers  of  children,  they  could  demand  exemption 
from  the  school  tax,  or  could  demand  appropriation  of  funds  equal  to 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  parochial  schools.  It  may  have  been 
the  intention  to  employ  the  great  political  power  of  Catholics  in  large 
cities  to  secure  support  in  some  way  or  other  for  these  schools,  and  so 
strengthen  the  demand  for  it  in  all  towns  and  villages.  At  all  events, 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made  and  the  schoolhouses  to  be  built  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  undertaking,  however,  has  thus  far  had  only  a  limited 
success.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
plan  has  proved  impracticable,  except  in  a  few  places.     Neither  has 
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there  been  any  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  public  funds  would  be 
appropriated  for  Catholic  schools.  On  the  contrary  some  hostility  to 
the  parochial  system  has  been  awakened  on  account  of  its  alleged  ten- 
•  dency  to  separate  children  from  Americanizing  influences.  The  system 
has  proved  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  Catholic  chil- 
dren. The  schools  which  exist  will  be  maintained,  no  doubt,  and  others 
will  be  built,  just  as  other  religious  denominations  sustain  private  schools, 
but  these  cannot  be  the  main  reliance. 

The  next  step  was  in  the  direction  of  compromise.  The  Faribault  and 
Stillwater  experiment  is  fresh  in  recollection.  Some  of  the  parochial 
schools  of  those  towns  were  transferred,  at  a  nominal  rent,  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  were  brought  under  the  public  school  system.  The 
only  difference  was  that  Catholic  teachers  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  robes  of  the  order,  and  after  school  hours  the  build- 
ings could  be  used  for  religious  instruction.  Opposition  was  aroused 
among  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  such  a  degree  that  the  experiment 
has  been  practically  abandoned,  but  a  long  step  was  taken  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  common-school  system  by  Catholics. 

And  now  a  policy  is  declared  for  the  church  all  over  the  country  per- 
mitting parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  which  doubtless  will  become  law,  is  as 
follows :  "  We  strictly  forbid  any  one,  whether  bishop  or  priest,  and  this 
is  the  expressed  prohibition  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  through  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  either  by  act  or  threat,  to  exclude  from  the  Sacraments 
as  unworthy,  parents  who  choose  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  As  regards  the  children,  this  enactment  applies  with  still 
greater  force."  This  is  an  important  modification  of  the  decree  of  the 
Baltimore  Council,  which  prefaced  the  statement  just  quoted  by  these 
words,  "  When  therefore  for  a  sufficient  reason,  and  one  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  bishop,  parents  choose  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  provided  the  necessary  precautions  have  been  taken  so 
that  imminent  danger  may  be  prevented."  These  words  are  now  omitted. 
There  is  in  this  action  a  recognition  of  the  State  as  providing  secular  ed- 
ucation. That  is  its  definite  and  limited  function.  Religious  education 
will  be  provided  in  other  ways,  through  the  services  and  instruction  of 
the  church,  and  in  part  in  the  parochial  schools  already  existing.  The 
logic  of  events  has  so  plainly  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  reversed.  The  arrangement  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Attendance  on  the  schools  is  by  permission  rather  than  by  appro- 
bation. But  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  such  a  process  that  the 
policy  is  to  be  considered  permanent  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  declaration  of  this  permission  marks  the  end  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Catholics  to  the  public  schools.  If  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce 
religious  instruction  by  specific  methods,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble. 

An  important  result  is  found  in  the  use  of  English  in  all  public  schools. 
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At  the  West  there  are  German,  Polish,  and  French  schools  maintained 
by  Catholics  in  which  English  is  not  spoken  by  teachers  or  scholar^.  As 
a  consequence,  the  foreign  population  is  kept  separate,  and  is  not  Ameri- 
canized. Free  permission  to  attend  the  public  schools  will  do  away  with 
this  separation.  It  is,  indeed,  desired  by  an  influential  party  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  that  the  teaching  in  private  schools  shall  be  in  English,  and 
that  preaching  everywhere  shall  be  in  English  also. 

It  is  obvious  what  the  policy  of  the  State,  in  respect  to  public  schools, 
should  be.  The  whole  community  should  be  taxed  for  their  support,  as 
in  the  past,  without  exception,  and  religious  instruction  should  not  be 
provided.  Then,  children  will  be  prepared  for  useful  citizenship.  The 
State  may  wisely  leave  the  home  and  the  church  to  attend  to  religious 
instruction  and  training. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

A  few  days  ago  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  central  figure  in  New  Eng- 
land life ;  the  chief  ornament  of  the  American  pulpit ;  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  who  spoke  the  English  tongue  ;  his  renown  —  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  it  —  was  that  of  the  foremost  Christian  orator  in  Christen- 
dom. But  in  the  early  morning  of  the  23d  January,  this  gracious  and 
gifted  life,  in  all  the  vigor  of  its  splendid  qualities  as  preacher,  ecclesias- 
tical administrator,  philanthropist,  companion,  and  friend,  was  unex- 
pectedly terminated.  There  was  no  lingering  disease,  no  slow  decay ; 
after  a  brief  and  comparatively  painless  illness,  "  God's  finger  touched 
him,  and  he  slept" 

The  news  of  his  death  sent  a  shock  of  grieved  surprise  throughout  the 
city  and  the  nation.  Thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  felt  that  they  had 
sustained  a  personal  loss.  The  unanimous  outburst  of  mingled  sorrow, 
reverence,  and  admiration  from  the  churches  of  every  sect,  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  diverse  opinions  in  politics  and  religion,  from  the 
public  press,  and  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  has  rendered 
affecting  testimony  to  the  deep  and  widespread  influence  which  Phillips 
Brooks  had  exerted  upon  all  classes  of  society.  The  universal  sense  of 
bereavement  is  itself  the  most  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  goodness  and  great- 
ness which  it  mourns. 

It  is  needful  and  fitting  that  a  man  who  stood  so  full  in  the  public  eye 
should  be  depicted  by  many  minds.  No  single  pen  can  hope  to  draw,  at 
best,  more  than  a  partial  portrait.  It  is  most  natural  that  great  public 
meetings  should  have  been  held  to  commemorate  his  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments. In  impressive  memorial  services,  notably  those  held  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  eloquent  and  able  men  have  given 
emphatic  expression  to  the  love  and  reverence  felt  for  the  dead  bishop. 
From  pulpit  and  platform  intimate  friends  have  reverently  unveiled  the 
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endearing  qualities  of  his  nature  and  the  hiding  of  his  power,  and  others 
who  did  not  possess  the  priceless  boon  of  his  intimate  friendship  have, 
from  various  points  of  view,  generously  and  gratefully  recognized  their 
indebtedness  to  him  as  a  source  of  light  and  inspiration.  It  is  beautiful, 
it  is  the  largest  and  richest  education  of  a  human  nature,  —  this  whole- 
hearted, disinterested  admiration  for  some  noble  man  ! 

A  character  and  a  career  which  have  been  the  theme  of  so  many  glow- 
ing eulogies  imply  superior  advantages  of  birth  and  breeding,  and  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  development  of  inherited  gifts,  and  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  one's  abilities.  Phillips  Brooks  was  most  fortunate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  outward  life.  As  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton, the  famous  Puritan  divine,  on  his  father's  side,  and  of  the  Phillips 
family,  who  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  the  public  and  social  life  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  on  his  mother's  side,  the  best  blood  of  historic  New 
England  flowed  in  his  veins.  From  his  father  he  inherited  his  magnificent 
physical  proportions,  sound  judgment,  and  energetic  will ;  and  from  his 
mother,  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The  early  home-life,  spent  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  comfort,  refinement,  and  piety  which  marked  the 
finest  social  life  of  Boston  at  a  time  when  it  rightfully  was  called  the 
"  Athens  of  America,"  furnished  a  background  of  wise,  Christian  nur- 
ture, bright  associations,  and  happy  memories.  The  Boston  Latin  School, 
under  the  inspiring  headship  of  the  famous  "  Master  Gardner,"  gave  him 
the  most  thorough  secondary  education  of  the  day,  and  the  stimulating 
companionship  of  the  choicest  youth  of  the  city.  Entering  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  sixteen,  he  took  the  full  course  of  instruction  with  an  eager  and 
appreciative  fidelity,  and  distinctly  felt  the  impress  upon  his  intellectual 
character  of  that  lucid  and  sagacious  Christian  thinker,  —  President  James 
Walker.  Young  Brooks  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and 
was  early  destined  to  the  Episcopal  ministry.  The  Divinity  School  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  specially  adapted  to  nourish  the  religious  expe- 
rience and  train  the  theological  life  of  the  youthful  candidate  for  orders. 
City  born  and  bred,  and  with  a  natural  affinity  for  tbe  zest  and  move- 
ment of  city  life,  it  is  not  strange  that,  upon  graduation  from  the  Semi- 
nary, he  should  have  accepted  the  charge  of  a  city  parish.  In  1857,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Philadelphia.  Three  years  later  his  ministry  was  transferred  to  the 
wealthier  and  more  important  parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  same  city.  After  a  service  of  seven  years  he  came  to  Boston,  in 
1869,  and,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  assumed  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church.  For  twenty-two  years  he  ministered  to  this  parish  until,  in 
October,  1891,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  brief  survey  of  his  training  and  active  service  discloses  a 
certain  naturalness  in  the  order  and  development  of  his  singularly  har- 
monious career.  At  every  stage  of  his  life  and  in  every  field  of  activity 
he  found  that  fitting  support,  restful  security,  and  helpful  encouragement, 
which  his  genius  and  purpose  naturally  required. 
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While  we  may  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  external  forces 
that  nourished  his  native  gifts,  still  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
sources  of  his  wonderful  influence  and  phenomenal  success.  Phillips 
Brooks  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  well-born.  He  started 
in  the  race  with  a  nature  enriched  by  an  inheritance  of  the  results  of 
generations  of  moral  struggles  and  triumphs.  In  the  case  of  a  man  like 
him,  ancestry,  education,  and  favoring  conditions,  cannot  account  for 
everything.  There  is  always  some  mysterious  element,  impalpable,  but 
real  and  powerful,  some  subtle  blending  and  relation  of  qualities,  that 
puts  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  individuality  upon  his  nature.  He  sur- 
passes his  fellows  through  a  peculiar  originality  that  forms  the  rich  soil 
in  which  every  varied  manifestation  of  faculty  takes  root,  and  receives  its 
own  direction  and  color. 

Phillips  Brooks's  nature  was  a  healthy,  vigorous,  buoyant,  hopeful 
nature.  There  was  a  youthfulness  of  spirit  which  never  deserted  him. 
It  was  a  sunlike  nature,  bright  and  bountiful,  which  constantly  radiated 
the  light  and  warmth  of  cheerful  and  beneficent  influences.  His  very 
presence  gave  a  new  value  to  every  occasion  that  he  gladdened  with 
his  beaming  face.  The  friends  of  his  early  years  delight  to  dwell  upon 
the  promising  graces  of  mind  and  of  person,  and  those  natural  gifts 
of  speech  and  persuasion,  that  so  distinguished  him  in  maturer  years. 
Neither  in  his  young  manhood  nor  throughout  his  public  career  did  he 
subject  himself  to  the  slightest  charge  of  vanity.  His  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  character  were  absolute.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  genius 
which  has  been  so  praised  and  so  caressed  by  the  multitude,  that  has  re- 
mained so  perfectly  exempt  from  self-consciousness,  self-love,  and  all  forms 
of  affectation.  But  his  geniality  of  nature  was  as  manly  and  resolute  as  it 
was  wholesome  and  sweet.  In  him  was  none  of  the  weakness  and  compli- 
ance that  so  often  accompany  mere  good-nature.  He  could  put  his  finger 
firmly  upon  the  morally  lame,  and  halt,  and  blind,  and  say,  "  Thou  ailest 
here  and  here."  Evil,  littleness,  and  meanness  could  not  live  in  his 
rebuking  presence.  Neither  was  there  the  slightest  intimation  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  superior  being ;  there  was  no  condescension  to  the 
weak  and  the  poor,  there  was  no  servility  to  the  rich  ;  every  man  was  met 
in  the  fraternal  spirit  of  one  who  thoroughly  believed  that  all  men  are 
brethren.  He  had  the  power  of  attaching  others  to  him.  Children  were 
instinctively  attracted  towards  him ;  and  the  perplexed,  the  unfortunate, 
the  disappointed,  and  heart-broken,  instinctively  sought  his  consoling 
counsel,  and,  busiest  of  men  though  he  was,  they  never  sought  in  vain. 
Somehow  he  always  found  time  to  give  himself. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  his  benevolent,  sympathetic,  and  manly  nature, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fountain-head  of  his  influence  and  his 
power.  His  capacious  intellect  was  enriched  and  energized  by  his  emo- 
tional forces.  His  sympathy  gave  him  swift  and  penetrating  insight,  not 
only  into  the  secret  places  of  human  nature,  but  into  the  essential  ele- 
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mente  of  questions  that  agitate  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  humanity. 
The  leading  tendency  of  hig  mind  was  to  view  every  subject  presented  to 
him  in  its  principles.  His  mental  movement  was  clear,  unceasingly  alert, 
elastic,  rapid,  and  sure-footed.  If  pleasure  is  "  the  reflex  of  unimpeded 
energy,"  this  man  must  have  felt  the  deep  joy  of  constant  mental  activity. 
United  to  this  natural  aptitude  for  noble  thought  and  profound  sentiment 
was  a  certain  fineness  of  mental  quality  which  sprang  from  the  ideal 
powers  of  his  mind.  His  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art, 
and  character,  was  a  pervading  and  moulding  influence  in  every  form 
of  intellectual  and  moral  effort  In  smaller  natures  than  his  a  keen 
sense  of  beauty  is  a  source  of  irritation.  Their  fanaticism  of  the  perfect 
makes  them  impatient  with  the  weaknesses  and  deformities  of  men.  But 
Phillips  Brooks,  serious  as  he  was  in  purpose,  sympathetic  as  he  was  in 
feeling,  had  the  saving  element  of  humor  in  his  large  humanity;  and 
yet  he  was  no  humorist.  The  insight  of  humor  enabled  him  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  follies  and  foibles  of  men,  and  the  knavery,  crime,  and 
moral  deformity  in  real  wickedness.  He  knew  how  to  make  allowance 
for  "  human  nature."  Idealist  as  he  was,  he  was  blessed  with  a  large, 
round-about  common  sense,  and  had  acquired  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  His  charity  and  toleration  were  as  wide  as  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  distinguished  opinions  from  the  persons  who  held 
them,  and  could  respect  an  individuality  the  very  opposite  of  his  own. 
In  his  experience  of  life  he  encountered  the  meanness  and  malice  of 
inferior  natures,  but  there  was  never  the  expression  of  retaliation,  nor 
any  selfish  demand  for  personal  justice.  One  cannot  imagine  envy  or 
jealousy,  anger  or  resentment,  as  resting  in  his  magnanimous  soul. 

But  sense  and  sensibility,  conscience  and  character,  were  all  pervaded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  spirituality.  In  his  thinking  and  enter- 
prise he  viewed  everything  in  relation  to  their  centre  and  their  source. 
He  never  wearied  of  bringing  into  the  life  of  thought  and  the  life  of 
action  the  idea  of  God.  Closer  yet,  it  was  the  idea  of  God  in  Christ  that 
in  his  view  purifies  and  saves  the  individual  life  and  the  life  of  society. 
The  sentiment  of  what  Coleridge  has  called  "  other- worldliness  "  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  "  a  soldier  of  the  chivalry  of  spirit."  It 
was  the  heroism  of  the  spirit  that  impelled  him  fearlessly  to  rebuke  the 
purely  mercenary  motive  in  business,  self-seeking  in  politics,  bigotry  in 
religion,  and  low  views  in  social  life.  He  drew  his  inspiration  from 
spiritual  sources.  Christ  in  him,  in  the  true  Pauline  sense,  was,  preemi- 
nently, the  formative  principle  of  his  entire  life.  Great  as  he  was  by 
natural  endowment,  one  feels  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  great  with- 
out the  full,  free  play  of  the  spiritual  forces  in  him.  That  was  a  deeply- 
perceived  truth  concerning  him  which  was  uttered  by  his  personal  friend, 
Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  "  You  cannot  make  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks 
without  God.  You  cannot  construct  such  characters  without  the  forces 
of  Christianity." 
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The  qualities  of  this  opulent  character  found  their  richest  and  truest 
expression  in  his  divine  calling  as  a  Preacher  of  Righteousness.  His  ex- 
pressional  gifts  of  language  and  of  public  address  matched  his  peerless 
qualities  of  intellect  and  character.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  have  been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  It  was  an 
inevitable  result  in  the  logic  of  character.  One  might  almost  say  that  he 
could  not  have  prevented  his  being  a  preacher  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  did  try  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  ministry.  His  fitness  for  preaching  was  the  Divine  call ; 
and  he  loved  his  calling  with  a  passionate  devotion.  His  shining  gift 
was  a  rare  power  of  self-communication.  In  everything  he  said  or  did  he 
imparted  his  personality.  So  far  as  one  may  dare  to  hazard  an  opinion 
on  such  an  inscrutable  thing  as  the  secret  of  a  great  preacher's  power  it 
would  seem  to  lie  in  this  marvelous  faculty  of  communicating  himself ; 
and  we  have  seen  what  a  precious  thing  that  was.  With  his  massiveness 
of  personality,  and  his  power  of  expressing  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he 
took  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  masses,  and  upon  the  strong  men  and 
women  in  the  masses,  and  lifted  them  up  to  the  height  and  reach  of  his 
own  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  action. 

Original  as  he  was  in  his  thinking,  he  had  no  novelties  to  offer  in  the 
subject-matter  of  his  preaching.  It  was  the  same  old  gospel  that  he  had 
known  from  childhood.  Competent  witnesses  who  sat  under  his  preach- 
ing testify  that  they  never  missed  the  recognition  of  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  his  church.  The  nearest  approach  he  ever  made  to  systematic 
theological  exposition  was  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  Influence  of  Jesus." 
The  fundamental  principles  of  his  thought  and  teaching  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  book.  Evidently,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  to 
him  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  one  great,  inspiring  idea 
which  lies  in  and  behind  Christianity  is  "  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and 
the  childship  of  every  man  to  Him.1'  Jesus,  he  said,  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  Sonship,  and  it  was  and  is  His  special  mission  to  make  all 
men  conscious  of  their  sonship.  Dr.  Brooks's  printed  sermons,  taken  as 
a  fair  representation  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  preaching,  reveal 
a  hearty  belief  in  the  substance  of  Christian  theology.  In  the  selection 
of  special  themes  for  the  pulpit  he  was  always  fresh  and  often  surprising. 
A  study  of  his  discourses  shows  that  the  vital  element  which  gives  unity 
to  his  religious  teaching  is  its  Christian  morality.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a 
moralist,  but  distinctively  and  pervadingly  a  Christian  moralist.  He  was 
not  fond  of  so-called  doctrinal  preaching ;  he  loved  to  preach  about  life, 
and  the  application  of  Christian  ideas  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  men 
and  women  before  him  in  this  present,  work-a-day  world. 

Logic,  theology,  philosophy,  science,  literature,  —  he  knew  and  used 
them  all,  as  Shakespeare  used  them,  —  in  forms  of  practical,  living 
truth,  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  feeling  and  imagination,  and 
addressed  not  to  the   intellect  as  such,  but  to  the  whole  man,  to  the 
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conscience  and  to  the  heart  He  keenly  observed  and  analyzed  the 
human  heart ;  he  was  a  pathologist  and  specialist  of  the  soul  He  knew 
and  could  depict  the  unhappiness  and  discontent  of  men,  their  frailty 
and  their  sin  ;  bat  he  showed  to  men  that  man's  wretchedness  is  "  the 
wretchedness  of  a  prince.''  For  their  cure  he  led  them,  not  simply  to 
Christianity,  nor  to  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  personal 
Christ  himself.  He  strove  to  unite  the  life  of  every  man  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Christ,  he  affirmed,  is  the  only  true  interpretation  and  solution 
of  the  problem  of  life.  The  truths  of  Christ  were  great  Christian  facts 
that  must  be  wrought  into  men's  mental  and  spiritual  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  proclaimed  the  identification  of  Christian  dogma  and 
Christian  morality.  Christianity,  he  contended,  is  not  the  collection  of 
an  organized  system  of  doctrines,  but  the  vital  principle  of  a  new  life. 
"  Religion  is  morality  sown  in  the  soil  of  grace."  Able  men  were  saying 
all  around  him  that  the  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  the 
Christian  creed  were  only  shifting  sands.  No  matter :  this  observer  of 
the  things  of  the  human  soul  knew  that  the  inmost  life  of  man  has  the 
same  needs,  the  same  aspirations  to-day,  that  it  had  when  Christ  told  men 
to  come  unto  Him  and  He  would  give  them  rest.  No  wonder  that  serious 
spirits  and  thoughtful  minds  found  in  such  a  teacher  a  master  of  the 
moral  life,  a  true  pastor  of  souls. 

He  freely  used,  and  with  equal  power,  both  the  written  and  extempora- 
neous methods  of  public  discourse.  With  what  lucidity  and  force,  with 
what  wealth  of  thought,  what  power  of  amplification,  what  unction, 
what  graphic  power,  what  variety  of  color,  what  felicity,  oftentimes  with 
what  splendor  of  illustration,  did  he  illumine  and  impress  his  message ! 
His  literary  expression  was  simply  a  natural  self-expression.  His  style 
was  the  vehicle  of  his  rich  and  varied  mental  and  moral  character.  Long 
practice  in  public  speaking  had  given  him  literary  skill  in  the  command 
of  his  naturally  copious  resources  of  language.  His  style  was  interest- 
ing because  it  was  the  medium  of  bringing  his  hearers  into  close  con- 
tact with  his  own  interesting  personality.  As  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  nature  and  breeding,  his  speech  could  not  well  help  being  expressed 
in  a  finished  manner.  When  we  heard  him  we  felt  that  we  were  listen- 
ing, not  to  a  more  learned  or  a  more  profound  man  than  many  in  his 
audience,  but  to  a  man  who  had  lived  more  deeply  than  we,  whose  words 
and  illustrations  sprang  straight  from  experience  and  not  from  books. 
He  used  familiar  words,  but  somehow  they  were  stamped  with  a  special 
value  as  they  came  from  his  lips.  He  gave  us  no  artificial  flowers ;  his 
illustrations  seemed  to  spring  up  under  the  march  of  his  discourse  in 
the  simplest,  most  natural  way,  without  his  seeking  for  them.  They 
were  drawn  from  earth  and  air,  and  sky  and  sea,  from  poets,  —  notably 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  —  from  art  and 
science,  but  chiefly  from  the  experiences  of  common  life.  But  his  great 
gift  of  speech  never  was  used  with  a  purely  aesthetic  purpose ;  it  was 
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always  subservient  to  the  practical  aim  of  effectively  conveying  his  view 
of  the  truth  he  was  enforcing.  So  refined  was  his  sensibility,  so  true 
his  good  sense,  so  earnest  his  purpose,  that  he  uttered  no  trivial  expres- 
sions, suggested  no  offensive  images,  made  no  slips  of  taste.  His  humor 
sometimes  manifested  itself  in  a  shrewd  delineation  of  some  weakness  of 
character,  but  he  rarely  caused  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  his  auditors ; 
neither  was  his  pathos,  though  often  moving  in  its  sympathetic  expression, 
of  that  peculiar  quality  that  touches  the  fountain  of  tears.  He  was  too 
manly  to  indulge  in  the  pathetic  fallacy,  or  wantonly  to  play  with  the 
feelings  of  his  auditors.  In  the  structure  of  his  sermons  he  was  an 
unrivaled  master  in  that  kind  of  simplicity  of  order  and  of  amplification 
which  makes  a  series  of  thoughts  spring  each  from  its  predecessor,  and 
the  whole  discourse  to  move  along  with  a  rhythm  of  its  own,  as  if  it  were 
a  harmonious  group  of  ideas  in  motion  towards  a  natural  end.  While 
some'  of  his  pulpit  work  bears  the  inequalities  and  discordances  which 
naturally  accompany  the  preaching  of  an  extraordinarily  busy  man, 
most  of  his  sermons  are  perfect  models  of  the  best  modern  type  of 
preaching.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  keenest  homiletic  critic  to  find 
any  serious  flaw,  in  structure,  tone,  or  style,  in  discourses  like  these :  — 
Standing  before  God;  Backgrounds  and  Foregrounds;  Disciples  and 
Apostles;  Going  up  to  Jerusalem;  The  Mind's  Love  for  God;  Why 
could  not  we  cast  him  out  ?  The  Candle  of  the  Lord ;  Man's  Wonder 
and  God's  Knowledge ;  The  Pattern  in  the  Mount. 

In  passing  naturally  from  his  literary  style  to  his  delivery  we  find  no 
break  in  the  wholeness  of  his  speech.  It  was  a  wonderful  delivery. 
Like  his  style  it  was,  in  the  main,  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  amplitude, 
weight,  and  movement  of  the  communication.  Nature  formed  him  to 
attract  and  command  the  multitude  through  public  address.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  middling  stature  either  of  mind  or  body.  In  figure  he  was  at  once 
titanic  and  noble.  The  warmth  and  light  of  his  sunny  nature  were  radi- 
ated in  his  face.  His  features  were  massive,  but  regular  and  harmonious. 
The  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrating,  but  mild  in  expression.  His  hair 
was  originally  of  a  dark,  silken  brown,  which  time  had  turned  to  gray. 
He  had  the  mouth  of  an  orator,  which  opened  wide  between  mobile  and 
delicate  lips,  with  a  serious  expression,  yet  ready  to  break  into  a  smile. 
His  bearing  was  erect,  and  carried  with  an  easy  dignity  which  indicated 
perfect  self-possession.  His  walk  was  an  elastic  movement,  with  long, 
manly  strides,  and  his  head,  both  in  walking  and  in  public  speaking,  was 
thrown  a  little  back,  and  with  occasional  upward  glances  of  the  eye. 
His  voice  had  not  great  volume,  nor  was  it  resonant  or  pure.  In  timbre 
it  was  a  pleasant  baritone ;  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  there  was  a 
noticeable  "  throatiness,"  yet  there  was  no  harshness.  He  often  took  in 
breath  with  an  audible  gasp,  and  failed  properly  to  economize  the  breath. 
But  notwithstanding  its  defective  quality  and  unskillful  technical  manage- 
ment, it  was  a  voice  which  was  the  appropriate  organ  of  a  sincere,  an 
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earnest,  indeed  of  a  passionate  soul.  It  perfectly  conveyed  the  warmth, 
the  geniality,  and  the  spiritual  feeling  of  the  speaker.  His  intense  and 
self-forgetful  earnestness  was  expressed  with  perfect  freedom  and  energy. 
But  it  was  an  energy  which  is  not  exactly  the  explosiveness  of  mere 
loudness,  suggesting  muscular  exertion ;  it  was  rather  a  force  penetrated 
with  sweetness  and  a  noble  tenderness,  the  mingling  of  delicacy  and 
power,  of  softness  and  of  fire,  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  magnetic 
nerve-force.  Such  an  energy  takes  on  the  new  name  of  enthusiasm. 
Oftentimes,  in  moments  of  elevated  emotion,  with  head  and  eyes  up- 
lifted, his  face  shining  with  inward  fire,  his  enthusiasm  seemed  nothing 
less  than  the  expression  of  exalted  peace.  In  the  matter  of  expressive 
action,  his  gestures  were  quiet,  spontaneous,  natural,  and  comparatively 
rare,  but  not  especially  significant ;  they  usually  symbolized  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  his  index  finger ;  sometimes  the  action  expressed  an 
emphatic  mood  of  feeling,  at  times  with  the  open  palm,  at  other  limes 
with  both  hands  extended  to  the  audience  ;  occasionally  one  hand  would 
be  raised  with  outward  palm,  and  in  harmonious  action  with  the  uplifted 
head.  In  repose  he  frequently  stood  with  hands  clasped  in  front ;  often 
with  arm  akimbo,  and  the  palm,  with  spread  fingers,  upon  his  breast. 
But  the  prominent  trait  of  his  delivery  was  the  marvelous  speed  of  his 
enunciation.  His  speaking  was  the  wonder  and  despair  of  the  reporters. 
The  swiftest  of  the  English  stenographers  says  that  he  never  listened  to 
such  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  flow  of  rapid  articulation.  His  usual 
rate  of  utterance,  by  actual  timing  of  the  watch,  was  from  190  to  215 
words  per  minute ;  while  the  average  rate  is  about  120  words  per  minute. 
His  rapidity  was  doubtless  the  resultant  of  his  tremendous  nervous 
energy,  the  exuberance  of  his  thought,  and  velocity  of  mental  movement. 
The  effect  was  often  detrimental  to  distinctness ;  he  recalled  words  and 
re-shaped  his  sentences ;  the  rhythm  was  often  marred  in  its  "  melody." 
His  rate  of  utterance  was  so  rapid  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  average 
auditor  to  follow  the  thought  or  to  appreciate  the  force  and  beauty  of 
his  illustrations.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  the  discourse  as 
one  would  try  to  tell  it  to  another.  John  Bright  used  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  he  had  to  do  as  a  speaker  was  to  speak  with 
sufficient  deliberation  for  the  reception  of  his  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
auditors.  It  would  have  been  both  impossible  and  undesirable  for  Phil- 
lips Brooks  to  have  regulated  his  speed  so  as  to  be  deliberate  without 
seeming  to  be  slow.  But  in  later  years  he  availed  himself  of  his  "  land- 
ing-places," and  greatly  aided  his  hearers  in  getting  the  order  and 
structure  of  discourse,  by  closing  a  division  of  the  sermon  with  a  natural 
cadence,  followed  by  an  appreciable  pause,  and  a  dropping  of  the  eyes ; 
then  raising  his  head  he  would  state  the  next  leading  thought,  and  after 
a  deliberate  sentence  or  two  plunge  headlong  with  impetuous  speed  into 
the  development  of  the  new  idea.  Bat  notwithstanding  these  defects  of 
vocal  management  the  voice  was  an  eloquent  voice.     The  listener  was 
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transported  in  spite  of  himself,  and  compelled  to  listen  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  closing  word.  Even  when  the  language  rolled  along  with 
nnslackening  current  and  imperious  flood,  the  speaker's  utterance  carried 
with  it  such  treasures  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  that  you 
wished  he  would  talk  on  forever.  He  was  not  a  model  of  speaking,  — 
although  scores  of  imitators  evidently  think  that  he  was,  — hut  his  preach- 
ing will  remain  in  the  memory  of  thousands  as  the  highest  type  of  chaste 
and  noble  sacred  eloquence. 

Had  the  genius  of  Phillips  Brooks  been  directed  solely  to  authorship, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  with  his  gifts  of  intellect  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, he  would  have  achieved  eminent  and  enduring  distinction.  His 
artistic  and  poetic  temperament  suggest  the  possibility  of  splendid  works 
of  fiction  and  of  poetry.  That  he  had  the  innate  power  of  a  poet,  and 
did  not  altogether  lack  "  the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  is  evident  from 
the  pieces  of  religious  poetry  which  he  permitted  to  be  printed.  But  he 
made  no  venture  into  the  province  of  letters  as  a  profession.  All  that 
he  published  may  properly  be  regarded  as  homiletic  literature.  In  1877 
he  published  his  "  Lectures  on  Preaching "  delivered  to  the  Divinity 
students  of  Tale  University.  In  these  incomparable  lectures  he  unfolds 
his  theory  of  preaching,  and  indicates  the  homiletical  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  effective  pulpit  discourse.  He  speaks  largely  of  his 
own  life  in  the  ministry,  and  so  far  as  the  sources  and  the  mechanics  of 
preaching  are  concerned,  he  freely  discloses  the  secret  of  his  own  power. 
The  "  Bohlen  Lectures  "  on  "  The  Influence  of  Jesus  "  were  given  in 
Philadelphia  in  1879.  The  general  topic  is  the  Power  of  Christianity 
over  Man,  —  its  Source,  its  Character,  its  Issue.  The  ruling  idea  which 
gives  doctrinal  unity  to  the  series  is  the  Personal  Force  of  Jesus. 
The  treatment  of  this  inspiring  idea  is  characteristically  suggestive 
and  fascinating.  His  published  sermons  have  appeared  in  five  volumes  : 
"  Sermons  "  (1879);  "The  Candle  of  the  Lord "  (1881)  ;  "Sermons 
preached  in  English  Churches  "  (1883)  ;  "  Twenty  Sermons"  (1886)  ;  and 
"  The  Light  of  the  World  "  (1890).  He  has  also  published  two  lectures 
on  "  Toleration,"  and  a  few  single  sermons  on  special  occasions.  All 
these  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses  had  been  spoken  previous  to  their 
publication,  and  possess  the  oral  qualities  of  the  style  of  public  address  ; 
hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  strictly  literary  distinction. 
Phillips  Brooks  is  a  modern  and  not  a  classic.  His  work  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  addressed  to  present  humanity. 
The  extemporaneous  instinct  in  him  is  too  strong  to  give  him  an  estab- 
lished literary  position  as  such  ;  but  his  sermons  as  a  noble  contribution 
to  homiletic  literature  will  be  read  and  studied  for  generations. 

When  Dr.  Brooks  left  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church  to  enter  the  higher 
sphere  of  the  bishopric,  his  preaching  increased  in  frequency  and  in 
power.  Thousands  of  people  heard  him  as  a  bishop  who  never  could 
have  heard  him  as  the  rector  of  Trinity.     His  official  visitations  have 
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been  described  as  "ovations."  Everywhere  he  was  equally  effective. 
He  gave  of  his  best  He  took  as  great  pains  and  achieved  as  great 
success  with  the  simple  congregation  in  a  country  parish,  or  with  a 
group  of  fishermen,  as  he  did  with  the  most  distinguished  metropolitan 
audience.  In  his  adaptation  of  theme  and  of  style  to  the  less  edu- 
cated he  always  respected  their  native  intelligence,  and  never  allowed 
them  to  feel  that  he  was  "  talking  down  "  to  the  level  of  their  capacity. 
Phillips  Brooks,  as  a  bishop  of  the  church,  put  his  whole  soul  into  his 
work.  In  very  truth  he  was  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  diocese,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  awaken  religious  life  in  every  corner  of  it. 
In  his  brief  episcopate  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  illustrated  a  new 
type  of  the  ecclesiastic.  His  clergy  quickly  discovered  that  he  was  not  the 
bishop  of  a  party,  but  the  servant  of  them  all ;  he  was  not  only  acting  as 
their  official  overseer,  but  as  a  motive-power ;  he  inspired,  as  well  as  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  them.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  obtained  a 
deep  hold  upon  his  clergy,  and  an  enthusiastic  response  to  his  efforts  for 
identifying  church-life  with  the  best  social  life  of  the  community.  His 
breadth  of  view,  his  good  sense,  and  his  warm  friendliness  of  disposition, 
quickly  banished  any  prejudice  which  had  been  expressed  against  his 
election,  and  united  the  different  ecclesiastical  elements  in  the  diocese  to 
an  unprecedented  degree.  As  a  hard-working  bishop  he  manifested  a 
remarkable  genius  for  administration  in  the  precision  and  fullness  with 
which  he  performed  the  detail  work  of  the  diocese.  In  every  respect  he 
triumphantly  justified  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  in  advocating  his 
claims  to  the  high  office  of  bishop. 

In  the  great  church  outside  his  own  communion  Bishop  Brooks  held  a 
position  of  the  highest  distinction.  He  never  was  anything  less  nor 
other  than  a  loyal  Episcopalian  ;  but  his  Christian  spirit  was  so  catholic 
that  he  gave  out  to  every  sect,  whenever  he  had  opportunity,  what  was 
in  him  of  the  life  of  God.  No  man  ever  did  more  than  he  to  obliterate 
denominational  differences  ;  and  Christian  workers  in  all  sects  affec- 
tionately spoke  of  him  as  "  our  bishop." 

In  his  relations  to  society  Bishop  Brooks  represented  religion  and  the 
church  with  signal  dignity  and  affability.  Although  a  man  of  sincerest 
spirituality  of  character  he  was  no  ascetic.  His  genial  humor  and  his 
charm  of  manner  and  of  conversation  made  him  a  great  favorite  in 
social  life.  He  was  as  irresistible  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  pulpit  or 
on  the  platform.  He  was  much  sought  for  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  but 
restricted  his  attendance  upon  festal  scenes  to  the  narrowest  possible  limit. 
Whenever  he  spoke  at  the  banquet-table  he  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  never  failed  to  speak  the  apt  and  effective  word,  but 
before  he  sat  down  he  had  succeeded  in  indicating  the  higher  significance 
of  his  theme  and  of  the  hour.  As  an  ecclesiastic  in  society  he  embodied 
Edmund  Burke's  ideal  of  a  prelate  who  "  could  make  religion  hold  its 
head  high  in  courts  and  public  assemblies." 
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In  the  rare  combination  of -the  qualities  of  a  great  preacher,  an  effi- 
cient bishop,  a  steadfast  friend,  a  charming  companion,  a  manly  man 
amongst  men,  a  type  of  true  Christian  manliness,  —  when  shall  we  see 
his  like  again  ?  It  is  difficult  to  associate  his  name  with  death.  Al- 
ready measures  have  been  taken  in  different  directions  to  keep  his 
memory  alive.  Trinity  Church  has  honored  itself  and  him  by  promptly 
acting  upon  his  last  request  to  complete  the  edifice  in  accordance  with  its 
great  architect's  design,  beginning  the  fund  with  his  own  generous  be- 
quest. Copley  Square  will  doubtless  be  adorned  with  a  memorial  statue 
erected  by  his  native  city,  which  he  honored  by  his  lofty  type  of  citizen- 
ship. Harvard  University,  which  he  loved  and  labored  for  through  a  de- 
votion to  her  highest  interests  second  only  to  his  attachment  for  Trinity, 
is  likely  to  have  the  "  Phillips  Brooks  House  "  built  for  the  concentration 
and  increased  efficiency  of  the  religious  life  of  the  University.  Though 
much  is  being  done  to  commemorate  his  life  and  work,  there  is  work  still  to 
be  done.  We  may  hope  that  it  will  be  a  work  which  will  exhaust  all  that 
with  propriety  may  be  positively  and  precisely  known  of  him.  It  should 
be  a  work  that  will  be  a  solid  and  final  basis  for  the  study  and  admiration 
of  this  great  preacher  and  still  greater  man,  and  become  a  source  of  peren- 
nial inspiration  to  the  ministry  of  the  land.  Through  his  sermons  and 
lectures  his  spirit  will  become  incarnated  in  young,  vigorous,  progressive 
Christian  preachers ;  but  they  can  come  into  contact  with  his  personality 
only  through  an  adequate  biography  that  shall  not  fall  short  of  the  noble- 
ness of  the  subject  or  of  the  veneration  which  is  due  to  it,  but  shall  reveal 
him  to  men  as  God  formed  him  "  to  address  his  fellows,  and  to  look  into 
the  heavens." 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Practical  Ethics.  By  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bow- 
doin  College.     Pp.  xi,  208.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1892. 

Duty.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late 
President  of  Amherst  College.    Pp.  71.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1891. 

Ethics  fob  Young  People.  By  C.  C.  Everett,  Bussey  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Harvard  University.     Pp.  iv,  186.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1892. 

These  three  hooks  by  prominent  educators  are  designed  as  text-books 
for  young  people.  The  first,  by  President  Hyde,  may  perhaps  find  a 
place  by  the  side  of  theoretical  treatises  in  colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mon schools  ;  the  other  two  are  prepared  for  children  and  for  pupils  in 
grammar  or  high  schools,  but  not  for  students  in  college.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion how  much  direct  instruction  of  young  people  in  ethics  should  be 
attempted,  and  how  far  any  text-book  can  be  available  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  the  danger  that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a  book  will 
make  the  impression  of  a  complicated  science,  and  that  the  scheme  will 
seem  like  a  table  of  classified  rules,  while  the  principles  of  morality  are 
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not  discerned.  The  simplest  book  presents  many  details  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  sense  of  proportion  is  quite  likely  to  be  lost  when  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  virtues  cover  an  equal  number  of  pages  to  be  studied. 
Such  books  as  those  now  referred  to  might  be  used  as  reading-books, 
and  the  reading  accompanied  with  comments  and  explanations  by  teach- 
ers, but  a  system  of  ethics  with  many  classifications  should  not  be  laid 
upon  the  memory  of  the  young. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  methods  employed  by  the  three 
authors.  President  Hyde  begins  with  the  body,  in  respect  to  food  and 
drink,  dress,  and  exercise,  considers  duties  to  self  and  to  others,  and  ends 
with  duty  to  God.  President  Seelye  begins  with  duty  to  God,  which  he 
makes  the  foundation  and  explanation  of  morality,  and  proceeds  with 
duties  to  the  family,  to  self,  and  to  government.  Professor  Everett  is 
more  philosophical  in  showing  the  development  of  morality  by  collision 
of  customs ;  types  of  virtue,  as  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean ;  and  self-realiza- 
tion in  specific  virtues ;  but  makes  no  allusion  to  God,  except  to  remark  at 
the  close  that  a  complete  study  of  ethics  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  morality  and  religion.  Of  the  three  books  Dr.  Hyde's  ad- 
heres most  closely  to  one  principle  of  arrangement.  It  is  the  method  of 
Aristotle,  which  finds  virtue  in  the  mean  between  excess  and  defect.  In 
respect  to  every  object  seven  points  are  made :  the  duty,  the  virtue,  the 
reward,  the  temptation,  the  vice  of  defect,  the  vice  of  excess,  and  the 
penalty.  To  every  one  a  designation  is  given  ;  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  food  and  drink,  the  duty  is  vigor,  the  virtue  is  temperance,  the  re- 
ward is  health,  the  temptation  is  appetite,  the  vice  of  defect  is  asceticism, 
the  vice  of  excess  is  intemperance,  the  penalty  is  disease.  The  method 
stimulates  interest  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  appears  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  method.  These  characteristics  are  so  important  that  they  can 
be  recognized  in  all  cases.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy.  Good 
sense  marks  every  page.     It  appeals  strongly  to  self-respect. 

Dr.  Seelye's  book  is  a  succession  of  strong  and  positive  affirmations.  It 
leaves  much  to  the  intuitional  sense  of  morality  and  to  the  traditional 
sanctions  of  conduct.  Its  strength  is  in  the  uncompromising  demand  of 
right,  which  comes  to  expression  at  every  point  The  representation  of 
morality  as  duty,  that  which  is  due,  due  first  of  all  to  God,  that  which  is 
claimed,  is  rather  oppressive.  It  almost  necessarily  suggests  disinclina- 
tion rather  than  spontaneity  and  gladness.  One  does  what  is  right  be- 
cause he  ought  to  do  it,  whether  he  likes  to  or  not.  All  this  is  true,  but 
it  makes  the  moral  imperative  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  virtue.  The 
ideal  or  the  good  should  first  be  discerned,  and  duty  or  right  determined 
thereby.  Some  sections  of  the  book  are  discriminating  and  excellent,  as 
the  section  on  freedom.  The  classification  is  somewhat  faulty  in  the 
subdivisions  of  duties  to  mankind,  where  duties  in  the  family  precede 
duties  to  self,  there  being  no  apparent  reason  why  the  family  should  not 
be  considered  under  duties  to  others,  which  follow  duties  to  self.  The 
book  is  too  didactic  and  too  free  from  illustrations  to  interest  the  young. 
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The  charm  which  characterizes  everything  from  Professor  Everett's 
pen  ia  not  wanting  in  this  hook  on  ethics.  The  style  is  simple  and 
pellucid.  The  illustrations  illustrate.  The  virtues  appear  attractive. 
To  the  reader  it  seems  surprising  that  any  one  should  he  disinclined  to 
practice  any  of  the  virtues  which  are  described.  The  evolution  of 
morality  is  sketched  along  lines  which  a  thoughtful  child  can  understand 
and  be  interested  in.  The  manly  virtues  of  fortitude,  courage,  and  hero- 
ism come  first.  Self-respect,  self-control,  and  self-reliance  are  made 
prominent  The  finer  moralities  of  good  temper  and.  courtesy  are  as 
finely  set  forth.  The  training  and  use  of  the  imagination  is  seen  to  be 
an  important  duty.  Temptations  are  insidious  and  attractive,  and  so  the 
more  dangerous.  Conscience  may  be  warped  or  deadened.  Evidently 
such  descriptions  and  delineations  are  not  to  be  memorized,  but  may  be» 
useful  if  they  are  carefully  and  frequently  read. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  terra  "  ethics  "  should  not  be  confined  more 
rigidly  to  the  science  or  philosophy  of  morality.  It  is  used  with  so  wide 
an  extension  that  it  is-  made  to  include  everything  which  pertains  to 
morality.  "  Applied "  ethics  and  "  practical "  ethics  are  designations 
which  amount  almost  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  recover  ethics  to  its  distinction  as  a  science  from 
morality  as  actual  conduct 

George  Harris. 

The  Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  arranged  and  edited  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Edward  T.  Bartlktt,  D.  D.,  and 
John  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1893. 

There  will  be  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  deny  the  fact  that  of  all 
books  known  to  the  English-reading  public  none  approaches  the  Bible  in 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  misunderstood  and  abused.  By  as  much  as  it 
exceeds  in  circulation  and  in  importance  any  other  book,  by  so  much 
does  it  exceed  all  in  the  degree  to  which  its  utterances  are  made  to 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  according  as  fantastic  imagination  or  me- 
chanical indifference  predominates  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  may  not  be  universally  conceded  that  the  remedy  for  this  anomaly 
is  in  the  plea  of  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the  Bible  be  read  as  literature 
and  not  as  dogma ;  but  it  must  be  granted  by  all  classes  of  Christian 
thinkers  that  the  Bible  must  be  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  to  reach 
any  end  of  the  monstrosities  of  allegorical,  typological,  and  other  fantas- 
tic methods  of  interpretation,  the  rules  of  exegesis  must  be  determined 
by  the  objective  facts  of  grammar  and  history,  and  not  by  the  subjec- 
tive disposition  of  the  individual  reader.  The  Bible,  in  short,  means 
something  and  not  anything ;  and  this  is  the  fundamental  element  in  the 
religions  upheaval  of  the  day. 

To  the  right  solution  of  this  question  the  book  before  us  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  "  It  is  the  Bible 
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story  in  Bible  words,  with  just  such  omissions  and  insertions  as  to  make 
consecutive  and  understood  the  entire  narrative.  It  is  the  work  of  de- 
vout and  scholarly  men,  and  will  prove  a  help  to  Bible  study." 

Had  the  Bible  ever  been  "  edited  and  arranged  "  in  the  popular  edi- 
tions, as  is  done  in  the  present  three  small  volumes  ;  not  by  the  altera- 
tion of  anything,  save  by  occasional  simplification  of  language,  or 
correction  of  mistranslation ;  not  by  omission  of  any  portion  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  theory  whatsoever ;  not  by  the  insertion  of  anything,  save 
here  and  there  a  dozen  words  of  bracketed  editorial  explanations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  separate  books,  etc. ;  but  simply  by  a  rational  grouping 
of  the  writings  in  something  like  chronological  order,  and  with  some 
plan  made  intelligible  to  the  reader,  it  would  never  have  been  possible 
for  the  enormities  of  popular  misexplanation,  misuse,  and  misunderstand- 
ing to  have  gained  the  foothold  they  have.  The  simple  device  of  itali- 
cising quoted  language  throws  a  flood  of  light  over  whole  chapters  and 
books  which  before  were  darkness  itself  to  the  average  reader.  To  take 
a  brief  example,  what  a  different  light  does  it  shed  upon  even  the  terror 
of  those  most  awful  words  of  Christ  in  which  He  speaks  of  the  Gehenna 
of  fire  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  to 
see  at  a  glance  that  Jesus  is  not  formulating  here  a  doctrine  of  his  own 
independently,  but  is  simply  referring  to  one  of  the  features  of  the  Mes- 
sianic time  of  judgment  as  fixed  in  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah !  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  codes  of  civil  and  ritual  law  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  helpful  of  the  instances  of 
editorial  grouping,  and  will  have  the  inestimably  beneficial  result  that  for 
that  great  number  of  young  Christians  who  take  up  the  Bible  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  reading  it  straight  through,  but  almost  invariably 
stop  hopelessly  stranded  in  the  interminable  desert  wastes  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  there  will  now  appear  a  greater  number  who  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  not  only  the  Bible  can  be  read  through,  but  is  full  of  thrilling 
interest,  when  read  in  some  rational  way.  What  labyrinths  of  tortuous, 
and,  alas,  disingenuous  "  harmonizations  "  are  saved  to  the  reader  of  the 
Gospels,  by  the  simple  device  of  relegating  the  metaphysical  and  theologi- 
cal Fourth  Gospel  to  a  position  by  itself,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  New 
Testament  books,  where  both  chronologically  and  generically  it  belongs, 
instead  of  placing  it,  almost  without  a  break,  immediately  between  the 
two  halves  of  Luke's  double  work!  The  mere  fact  that  the  Biblical 
books  are  actual  books,  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  different  order, 
will  be  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

We  cannot  but  entertain  the  reasonable,  religious,  and  lively  hope  that 
"  The  Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian,"  will  find  its  way  not  only  to  the 
shelves  of  our  Sunday-school  libraries,  where  it  certainly  should  go  first 
of  all,  but  to  the  children's  book-shelves,  and  to  the  family  altar.  Simple 
as  is  its  aim,  it  is  assured  already  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  scholar. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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Theological  Propedeutic.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  The- 
ology, Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical ;  including  Encyclo- 
pedia, Methodology,  and  Bibliography.  Part  I.  A  Manual  for  Students. 
By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Pp.  233.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.     1892. 

At  last  we  have  a  text-book  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  that  we  can 
call  our  own.  German  and  Swiss  theological  students  since  1833  have 
had  their  Hagenbach's  "  Encyclopedic,"  which  has  passed  through  a  dozen 
or  more  editions,  while  the  same  subject  is  treated  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  the  elaborate  handbook,  or  rather  series  of  handbooks,  recently  edited 
under  the  supervision  of  Zockler.  Other  works  of  similar  aim  and  scope 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  In 
England,  James  Drummond  (1884),  and  especially  Principal  Cave 
(1886),  have  published  valuable  Introductions  to  the  study  of  Theology. 
On  this  side  of  the  water  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 
Some  years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  (by  Crooks  and  Hurst ;  New 
York,  1884)  to  adapt  Hagenbach  to  the  needs  of  English  and  American 
students,  by  translating  it  and  making  various  additions,  especially  in  the 
lists  of  books  of  reference.  A  few  treatises  covering  some  part  of  the 
ground,  by  American  authors,  have  been  published.  But  the  subject  of 
General  Introduction  to  Theological  Science  has  as  yet  hardly  found  a 
place  of  its  own,  in  many  of  our  theological  seminaries.  It  is  sometimes 
disposed  of  in  a  lecture  or  two,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course ;  some- 
times omitted  altogether.  But  the  need  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the 
present  volume,  with  its  fellow,  soon  to  be  published,  will  go  far  toward 
meeting  this  need,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  concisely  stated  in  the  Preface  as  follows :  "  It 
is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  theological  students  in  the  first  year  of  their 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  gives  an  outline 
of  the  various  departments  of  theology,  defines  their  nature  and  aim, 
their  boundary  lines  and  organic  connection,' their  respective  functions 
and  value ;  it  sketches  their  history,  and  indicates  the  best  methods  of 
prosecuting  their  study.  It  answers  the  purposes  of  a  map  for  orienta- 
tion." 

Dr.  Schaff  is  perhaps,  of  all  theological  teachers  in  America,  the  one 
best  fitted  to  write  such  a  book  as  this.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
lectured  on  this  particular  subject  for  many  years,  his  long  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  an  associate  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  his  exceptionally  wide  acquaintance  with  theological  litera- 
ture, will  give  his  words  peculiar  weight. 

The  title  "  Propaedeutic  "  is  an  innovation,  though  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally employed  (for  the  department  of  Methodology)  in  German  text- 
books. The  usual  term  "  Encyclopaedia"  is  justly  objected  to  by  the 
author,  as  also  by.  his  English  predecessors,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  sure 
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to  be  misunderstood.  To  Englishmen  or  Americans,  the  word  suggests 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  facts,  in  some  or  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge. The  bewilderment  of  Dr.  Schaff's  friend,  mentioned  in  the  Pref- 
ace, on  hearing  that  he  was  "  Professor  of  Encyclopaedia,"  reminds  one 
of  the  blander  of  the  honest  farmer,  who  refused  to  subscribe  for  an  en- 
cyclopedia, because  he  "knew  he  should  never  learn  to  ride  on  the 
thing."  As  for  the  form  of  the  word  chosen,  it  is  in  accordance  with  a 
uniform  terminology  which  the  author  has  adopted  for  convenience,  — 
thus,  Dogmatic,  Ethic,  Homiletic  (like  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.),  instead  of 
the  plural  forms  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

His  method  of  dividing  and  arranging  the  subject-matter  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  nearly  all  his  predecessors.  He  makes  the 
following  divisions  :  I.  Religion  and  Theology  in  general.  II.  Exegeti- 
cal  Theology.  HI.  Historical  Theology.  IV.  Systematic  Theology. 
V.  Practical  Theology.  Of  these  parts,  or  books,  the  first  two  (constitut- 
ing about  one  half  of  the  whole)  are  contained  in  the  present  volume. 

Book  I.  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  classification  and  description  of 
the  various  religions  of  the  world.  Convenient  statistical  tables  are 
added.  The  several  theories  of  Subjective  Religion  are  then  discussed. 
Finally,  Theology  is  defined,  in  its  various  relations. 

Book  II.  includes  1.  Biblical  Philology.  The  languages  belonging  to 
Bible  study.  2.  Biblical  Archaeology.  The  Geography  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  Archaeology  proper.  3.  Biblical  Isago- 
gic  (Introduction).  Including  Textual  and  Historical  Criticism,  Canon, 
etc  4.  Biblical  Hermeneutic  and  Exegesis.  Including  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  Exegesis. 

One  is  struck,  at  the  first  glance  into  any  part  of  the  book,  with  the 
admirable  conciseness  of  statement.  Each  part  of  the  material  seems 
to  have  been  packed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  are  so  clearly  and  conveniently  arranged,  that  one  is 
almost  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  one  finds  his  way  about  The 
purpose  of  the  author  to  make  a  sort  of  outline  map  for  purposes  of  ori- 
entation has  been  excellently  carried  out.  A  comparison  of  the  hand- 
books of  Cave  and  Hagenbach  makes  this  all  the  more  evident. 

Instead  of  giving  lists  of  books  at  the  end  of  each  section,  the  author 
has  decided  to  put  the  department  of  Bibliography  in  a  place  by  itself, 
at  the  end  of  the  work.  This  arrangement  will  certainly  be  more  con- 
venient, for  purposes  of  reference,  than  the  usual  one ;  and  the  text  will 
be  left  free,  where,  by  the  old  method,  its  short  paragraphs  were  too 
often  fairly  buried  from  sight 

The  department  of  Methodology,  or  How  to  Study,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, from  time  to  time,  in  the  form  of  practical  advice  to  the  student. 
There  are  short  paragraphs  entitled  :  Hints  for  the  Study  of  Theology  ; 
The  Student's  Library  ;  General  Hints  for  the  Study  of  the  Bible ;  Hints 
for  Exegetical  Study ;  besides  many  words  of  counsel  given  less  directly, 
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in  an  occasional  way.     To  say  that  these  "  hints  "  are  uniformly  excel- 
lent, would  be  to  state  an  axiom  for  all  those  who  know  Dr.  Schaff. 

In  short,  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  in  form  as  well  as  in  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  find  its  permanent  place  as  a 
true  "  student's  companion  "  in  our  theological  schools.  Aside  from  the 
large  amount  of  useful  information  here  brought  within  easiest  reach, 
the  value  to  the  student  of  such  a  general  view  of  systematized  theo- 
logical knowledge  must  be  apparent.  The  second  volume,  with  the 
Bibliography,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed. 

"Jabal/'page  37,  should  be  "Jubal."  "Gregory  of  Nazianzen," 
page  78,  appears  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The  connection  between 
pages  113  and  114  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  in  the  printing.  The 
typographical  work  is  otherwise  excellent. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 


Septuaginta  Studien  von  Paul  de  Lagarde.  Aus  dem  siebenunddreissig- 
stcn  and  achtanddreissigsten  fiande  der  Abhandlungen  der  koniglichen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen.  4to,  pp.  92, 102.  Gottin- 
gen  :  Dieterichsche  Verlags-Buchhandlung.     1892. 

The  first  of  these  Studies  is  devoted  to  the  Greek  Judges.  As  long 
ago  as  1705,  Grabe,  in  his  letter  to  Mill,  showed  that  in  this  book  the 
Alexandrine  manuscript  exhibits  a  type  of  text  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Roman  edition.  In  1889-90,  while  working  upon  a  hitherto 
inedited  recension  of  the  Greek  Judges,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  families  of  MSS.  of  which  A  and  B  are  the  conventional  exponents 
represent  different  translations.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature,  May  28,  1890,  I  presented  the  evidence  of  this 
fact,  and  defined  it  as  the  next  task  of  criticism  sharply  to  separate 
these  two  translations  instead  of  jumbling  them  together  in  one  appa- 
ratus as  has  always  been  done.  In  reply  to  a  letter  communicating 
these  results,  Professor  Lagarde,  in  a  letter  dated  July  18, 1890,  informed 
me  that  he  already  had  in  type  a  considerable  part  of  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Judges.  This  edition  now  lies  before  us.  It  is,  alas,  only  a 
fragment  containing  the  first  five  chapters ;  but  even  so  it  is  a  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  independent  translations  of 
the  book. 

Lagarde  has  printed  the  two  versions  face  to  face  on  opposite  pages, 
with  a  select  apparatus.  To  the  witnesses  for  the  version  represented 
by  B  he  has  added  an  important  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  20  002  ;  containing  the  last  verses  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth), 
which  Lagarde  thinks  once  formed  part  of  the  same  codex  with  the 
Bodleian  Genesis  (E,  of  his  "  Genesis  Graece ")  and  a  St.  Petersburg 
manuscript  (62  of  Muralt's  catalogue ;  —  Muralt  hazarded  the  conjecture 
that  it  contains  the  version  of  Theodotion).     Lagarde's  editing  of  these 
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chapters  is  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the  way  such  things  should  be 
done  ;  and  deepens  the  regret  that  his  great  plan  for  a  definitive  edition 
of  the  LXX.,  the  task  of  more  than  one  man's  life,  was  left  unfinished. 

The  second  Study  was  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament 
text  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  —  that  is,  the  Alexandrian  text 
before  Origen,  —  as  exemplified  in  "  Stromata,"  i.  21.  He  intended  to 
print  the  chapter  with  notes  indicating  Clement's  chief  sources  (Tatian, 
Cassian),  etc.  The  great  compositors'  strike  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  and  but  four  pages  of  the  Greek  text  were  printed.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  is  an  examination  of  Tertullian's  "  Apologeticum,"  c.  19,  in 
which  Tertullian  has  evidently  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Clement ; 
and  this  examination  leads  to  a  very  interesting  discovery.  One  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  "  Apologeticum,"  the  (lost)  Codex  Fuldensis,  contains  in  this 
chapter  a  long  interpolation  which  Lagarde  shows  by  the  use  of  parallel 
columns  to  be  a  fragment  of  another  Latin  apology,  probably  the  same 
which,  as  Hartel  proved,  was  used  by  both  Minucius  Felix  and  Tertul- 
lian. Jerome  ("  De  virus  illustribus,"  53)  seems  to  have  known  of  but 
two  Christian  Latin  writers  before  Tertullian,  —  Victor  and  Apollonius 
Senator.  A  scrap  of  writing  from  either  of  these*  men  would  be  a  pre- 
cious find ;  particularly  if  we  might  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity  which  Apollonius  made  in  the  Roman  Senate  under 
Commodus.  Even  in  our  ignorance  of  its  author,  it  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  meagre  knowledge  of  the  early  Roman  apologists. 

The  third  Study  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Latin  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  shape  of  two  "  Outlines  of  Sa- 
cred History."  The  first  of  these  comes  from  North  Africa ;  and  a  table 
at  the  end  brings  us  down  to  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Genseric.  The 
second  of  the  two  pieces  is  clearly  dependent  upon  this  one,  and  serves 
to  confirm  its  testimony.  They  add  largely  to  our  Old  Latin  quotations 
in  books  where  we  previously  had  but  a  scanty  array.  The  full  and 
careful  indexes  of  Scripture  passages  and  of  proper  names  are,  as  a 
modest  note  on  page  58  apprises  us,  the  work  of  Frau  de  Lagarde.  The 
problems  which  these  pieces  open  up  are  briefly  indicated  by  Lagarde  on 
page  44 ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  be  long  neglected. 

The  last  of  these  contributions  to  Septuagint  criticism  gives  the  Greek 
text  of  parts  of  a  "  Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Old  Testament "  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  National  Library  in  Naples.  The  synopsis  is  that  which  is 
in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  and  was  printed  by  Montfaucon 
in  vol.  vi.  of  his  edition  of  that  father.  Its  relation  to  the  Capitula 
prefixed  to  Genesis  in  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version  was  recognized  by 
Ceriani.  The  many  interesting  and  important  questions  about  this  synop- 
sis cannot  be  even  touched  upon  here. 

We  close  this  volume  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss 
which  Biblical  learning  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Lagarde. 
We  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

G.  F.  Moore. 
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Creation  of  the  Bible.  By  Myron  Adams.  Pp.  iv,  313.  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
1892. 

There  is  great  need  at  the  present  day  of  short,  clearly  written  presen- 
tations of  the  constructive  results  of  recent  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  this  author  says  in  his  preface,  that  "  there  are  many 
who  are  unable  to  content  themselves  with  the  notion  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible."  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  these  will  not 
struggle  through  the  technicalities  of  criticism  which  so  abound  in  the 
works  of  expert  scholars.  To  all  such  a  book  like  Gladden's  "  Who 
wrote  the  Bible  ?  "  has  proved  most  helpful.  This  volume  will  now  be 
welcomed  as  adding  much  to  a  definite  understanding  of  the  "  change  of 
attitude  towards  the  Bible  "  which  is  taking  place. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  critic.  His  purpose 
has  been  to  so  present  the  results  of  criticism  that  they  can  be  readily 
grasped  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge  fairly  of  their  positive  value  in 
making  the  Bible  intelligible.  The  style  is  exceedingly  clear  and  direct. 
The  occasional  illustrations  are  remarkably  good  in  enforcing  the  thought. 

Evidently  the  author  intends  to  destroy  as  completely  as  possible  all 
remnants  of  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  and  of  Biblical  infallibility 
in  any  literal  sense.  He  recurs  often  to  these  "  notions  "  for  the  purpose 
of  hitting  them  again  even  after  he  has  killed  them.  His  references  to 
"  folk-lore,"  and  "  guesswork,"  to  stories  that  are  "  absolutely  unverifi- 
able,"  to  the  "  delirium  "  and  "  frenzy  "  of  the  apocalyptic  vision,  will 
probably  prejudice  some  of  his  readers  against  the  truth  which  he  has  to 
tell.  But  with  the  exception  of  occasional  expressions  which  will  seem 
to  many  unnecessarily  abrupt,  the  facts  about  the  Bible  which  have 
already  been  accepted  by  many  if  not  by  the  majority  of  our  leading 
Biblical  scholars  are  distinctly  and  fairly  stated. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
introduction  to  the  separate  books  of  the  Bible.  The  treatment  is  more 
general,  separate  books  being  cited  only  as  illustration.  The  scope  of 
the  book  may  be  seen  from  such  chapter  headings  as  :  The  New  Method 
of  Study,  Ezra  the  Scribe  (upon  whom  rather  too  much  responsibility  has 
been  laid),  History-Making,  Traditional  Sources,  Legendary  Elements, 
Prophecy,  From  Gods  to  God,  The  Fiction,  The  Poetry,  Greek  Influ- 
ence, The  First  Christian  Writings,  The  Miracles,  Paul  and  the  Second 
Advent,  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  The  Fourth  the  Gospel  of  the  Pres- 
ent Tense,  The  Sociological  Religion  of  James.  Certain  other  chapter 
headings,  such  as  :  The  Limitation,  The  Spiritual  Basis,  The  Certainties, 
Conflict  and  Harmony,  are  less  skillfully  chosen,  for  they  do  not  clearly 
designate  the  material  which  follows  them. 

The  treatment  of  prophecy  is  especially  good,  the  exposition  of  the 
book  of  Joel  (pp.  96-102)  being  a  very  clear  setting  forth  of  the  newer 
methods  of  prophetic  interpretation.  Many  will  hesitate  to  take  with- 
out qualification  all  the  author's  comments   on  the  book  of   Daniel 
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(pp.  112-118),  but  they  will  certainly  find  the  case  of  the  critics  well 
stated. 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  book  is  least  sat- 
isfactory. The  assertion  that  "  what  is  true  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
equally  true  of  the  New  "  (p.  163)  will  not  pass  without  question.  One 
would  infer  from  this  that  as  much  uncertainty  attended  the  questions  of 
the  composition,  editorship  and  authorship,  of  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings as  of  the  Old.  But  this  surely  is  not  the  case.  Although  there  are 
many  interesting  questions  of  this  sort  concerning  the  New  Testament 
still  to  be  settled,  yet  the  atmosphere  surrounding  these  is  much  clearer. 

The  "  miraculous  element "  in  the  Gospels  is  disposed  of  in  altogether 
too  summary  a  fashion.  The  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  is  discarded  because, 
among  other  reasons,  "it  shuts  us  out  of  sharing  the  divinity  and  char- 
acter and  life  of  the  Son  of  God  "  (p.  195),  —  "  Son  "  in  the  spiritual  but 
not  in  the  physical  sense  (p.  159).  The  story  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  "  plainly  of  the  magical  order  "  (p.  219).  Because  the  story 
of  Lazarus  is  "  not  self-verifying  "  (p.  220)  it  is  rejected.  "  The  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,"  says  the  author,  "  have  no  scientific  evidence. 
They  are  told  us  not  by  eye-witnesses,  and  not  by  persons  who  know 
anything,  beyond  the  common,  of  a  natural  order"  (p.  208). 

In  this  connection  it  seems  a  somewhat  serious  omission  that  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

When  one  reads  on  another  page  (p.  201)  that  "  it  is  possible  that  we 
shall  presently  apply  the  word  [4  miracle ']  to  the  wonderful  and  the 
mysterious  in  nature,  rather  than  to  the  irruption  of  supernatural  powers 
within  the  scope  of  nature,  to  change  or  break  the  laws  of  nature,"  the 
query  arises  why  the  author  could  not  have  made  this  new  application 
of  the  word  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  His  main  reason  for  discarding 
these  seems  to  be  the  old  and  somewhat  hollow  objection  that  "  such 
things  do  not  happen  "  (p.  177). 

One  is  also  a  little  surprised  to  find  Baur's  theory  of  a  bitter  hostility 
between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  reappearing  in  these  pages.  *  It 
would  seem  also  as  if  the  harmony  between  Paul's  view  of  faith  and 
James's  view  of  "  works  "  had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  this  time. 

But  there  are  certain  other  portions  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  exceptionally  strong  and  suggestive.  The 
description  of  the  influence  on  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  of  the  mis- 
taken views  of  Christ's  second  coming  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.),  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Present  Tense  "  be- 
cause of  its  holding  the  emphasis  upon  what  Jesus  actually  is  rather 
than  upon  what  He  will  be  (chap,  xxii.),  and  the  closing  chapter  on  the 
Sociological  Religion  of  James,  are  to  be  noted. 

Altogether  the  book  is  well  done,  and  will  enable  the  honest  Bible  stu- 
dent to  obtain  very  many  exceedingly  helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  true  method  of  Biblical  interpretation. 

Taunton.  JSdward  H.  Chandler. 
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The  City  and  the  Land.    Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    A  course  of  seven 

lectures  on  the  Work  of  the  Society.     12mo,  pp.  238.    London  and  New 

York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1892. 

Popularizations  of  modern  discoveries  in  Palestine  are  valuable  just 
so  far  as  they  are  authoritative.  That  is  one  reason  why  "  The  City  and 
the  Land  "  should  be  welcomed.  The  book  is  a  course  of  seven  lectures 
on  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  which  were  delivered  last 
summer  in  London  to  the  delight  of  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
Well-known  specialists  were  the  lecturers.  Wilson  tells  us  of  "  Ancient 
Jerusalem,"  Conder  of  "  The  Future  of  Palestine,"  Tristram  of  its  "  Na- 
tural History,"  and  Wright  of  "  The  Hittites,"  in  four  lucid,  compact, 
entertaining  and  trustworthy  chapters. 

Specially  worthy  of  note  is  Mr.  Petrie's  "  Story  of  a  Tell."  A  tell  he 
defines  as  an  artificial  mound.  In  London  the  inhabitants  live,  really 
though  not  consciously,  over  one.  "  At  the  top  of  it  we  see  our  modern 
roads  and  foundations  and  bits  of  modern  plates  and  dishes ;  then  layers 
of  dirty  black  earth  and  brickbats,  perhaps  the  relics  of  the  Great  Fire ; 
below  that  may  be  a  '  grey-beard  jug/  then  a  bit  of  Norman  zigzag 
moulding,  next  a  stray  penny  of  Alfred,  and  below  that  a  bit  of  Saxon 
walling  patched  up  from  Roman  tiles.  Then  we  come  to  the  massive 
walls  of  Roman  tile  and  concrete,  and  pieces  of  Samian  ware ;  and  be- 
low all  perhaps  a  bronze  sword  of  the  ancient  British  warrior."  All  this 
is  the  accumulated  dust  and  fragments  of  building  after  building,  each 
of  which  has  been  leveled  to  be  replaced  by  a  successor.  In  the  East 
such  tells  dot  the  landscape.  An  older  civilization  and  a  more  perisha- 
ble material  have  produced  them  in  greater  number,  and  abandoned 
towns  and  flat  surfaces  make  them  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  West 

Tell-el-Hesy  in  Palestine  is  the  site  of  ancient  Lachish.  There  one 
season's  work  yielded  Mr.  Petrie  potsherds  which  corresponded  to  the  age 
of  the  Amorites,  the  Judges  and  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

What  Mr.  Petrie  found  by  scraping  away  a  few  feet  of  soil  Mr.  Bliss 
has  corroborated  by  wheeling  off  half  the  town.  At  the  top  was  the  Greek 
pottery,  and  then  came  the  earliest  iron  tools  at  the  level  assigned  to  the 
ninth  century.  A  still  greater  prize  appeared  then  in  a  jar-handle 
stamped  with  "  The  Palace  of  Ra-aa-Eherferu,"  which  is  the  well-known 
title  of  Amenhotep  II.  This  takes  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century  B.  c. 
Several  years  ago  the  reviewer  expressed  the  opinion  publicly  that  cunei- 
form tablets  would  be  discovered  on  Palestinian  soil.  In  Tell-el-Hesy  Mr. 
Bliss  has  found  now  such  a  tablet.  The  discovery  is  one  of  the  greatest 
yet  made  in  the  Holy  Land.  According  to  Professor  Sayce  the  script  is 
like  that  of  the  famous  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Further,  on  it  as  on  them  we  read  the  same  name,  Zimrida,  as  governor 
of  Lachish.  "  We  have  thus  at  last  picked  up  the  other  end  of  the 
broken  chain  of  correspondence  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  may 
hope  now  to  recover  the  Palestinian  part  of  this  intercourse  and  so  estab- 
lish the  pre-Israelite  history  of  the  land." 
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Mr.  Petrie  brings  oat  two  other  points  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible.  1.  There  is  a  period  between  the  death  of  Merenptah,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  last  Egyptian  raid  on  Palestine  by  Rameses 
III.  closely  corresponding  to  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  If  the  Amorites  were  exhausted  by  these  Egyptian 
campaigns,  they  might  well  fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  sons  of  Abraham 
pouring  in  from  the  Eastern  desert.  2.  The  nets  of  checkerwork  on 
the  twin  columns  of  Solomon's  Temple  have  puzzled  the  architects  so 
that  the  latest  writer  has  resorted  to  the  basketwork  capitals  of  late 
Roman  time  to  explain  the  idea.  But  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  four  centuries 
before  Solomon,  capitals  with  network  patterns  were  found  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
and  with  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  cornice  at  Lachish  would  seem  to 
point  back  the  Phoenician-Jewish  architecture  to  its  true  origin  on  the 
Nile  —  in  a  "  gigantic  cloisonnee  jewellery." 

For  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  quarterly 
statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  the  "  City  and  the  Land  " 
is  a  convenient,  instructive,  and  useful  book. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 

The  Call  of  the  Cross.  Four  College  Sermons.  By  Rev.  George  D. 
Hereon,  D.  D.  Introduction  by  President  George  A.  Gates.  Pp.  Ill 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

A  preacher  who  will  sound  the  note  of  the  redemption  of  humanity 
rather  than  the  saving  of  individual  souls,  who  will  lead  men  to  see  that 
the  eternal  life  brought  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  power  which 
is  to  transform  the  whole  of  humanity  in  all  its  relations,  is  the  preacher 
who  will  most  completely  fulfil  his  mission. 

These  four  sermons  are  from  such  a  preacher.  They  are  spirit  and 
life  because  they  have  sprung  from  the  source  of  spirit  and  life. 

The  treatment  of  Pilate's  question,  "  What  then  shall  I  do  with  Jesus, 
which  is  called  Christ?"  is  exceptionally  vigorous.  The  Christian 
Church  needs  to  learn  more  fully  the  truth  that  "  no  salvation  is  eternal 
that  is  not  tremblingly  wrought  out  by  the  in  working  energy  of  God." 
The  non-Christian  world  can  be  appealed  to  most  effectively  by  being 
convinced  that  "  no  man  ever  casts  the  wealth  of  his  life  and  the  crown 
of  his  devotion  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  without  quickening  the  earth  with  a 
diviner  life,  and  uplifting  it  with  new  courage." 

The  preacher's  figures  are  not  always  satisfactory.     The  expression 

"  blood  of  God  "  (p.  78)  does  not  strike  one  pleasantly.     The  mixed 

metaphor  in  the  sentence,  "  Coddle  and  sculpture  them  as  we  will,  our 

words  are  sure  to  lay  bare  our  moral  quality,"  etc.,  is  a  little  confusing. 

But  these  are  minor  blemishes,  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  virility 

of  style  and  directness  of  speech  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 

each  of  these  sermons. 

Edward  H.  Chandler. 
Taunton. 
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The  Pauline  Theology.  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Correlation  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  Geo.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. 
Kew  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  1892.  Pp.  xi,  383. 
The  current  of  modern  religious  thought  sets  fast  toward  a  correlation 
of  the  Biblical  phenomena,  those  reported  in  the  Scriptures  and  those  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  with  the  known  laws  and  phenomena  of  what 
is  known  as  secular  history.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  materialistic  and 
atheistic  tendency.  If  the  unfounded  and  dangerous  assumption  is  made 
that  the  divine  and  supernatural  is  visible  only  in  the  far-off,  the  unintel- 
ligible and  unverifiable,  the  discovery  of  second  causes  dispensing  with 
the  need  of  a  first  cause,  then  every  advance  in  the  direction  noted,  every 
degree  of  progress  in  this  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  step  toward 
irreligion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  assumption  is  that  the  divine 
and  the  supernatural  —  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  miraculous  —  is 
manifest  as  much,  or  more,  in  the  near,  the  intelligible  and  verifiable,  the 
fully  classified,  so  far  as  the  domain  of  secondary  causes  extends,  then 
the  modern  tendency  in  Scripture  study  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
beneficial.  Only  two  types  .of  reasoning  are  to  be  guarded  against  as 
thoroughly  irreligious,  both  resting  on  the  same  false  assumption  above 
mentioned.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  reactionary  and  obscurantist 
type,  sometimes  miscalled  conservative,  which  has  yet  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  Peter's  vision,  that  nothing  of  God's  creation  or  providence  is  "  com- 
mon or  unclean  ;  "  hence,  that  the  bringing  of  Scripture  phenomena  under 
the  categories  of  natural  law  does  not  "  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
4  common*  occurrences,"  though  it  may  and  should  bring  "  common  "  oc- 
currences up  to  their  level.  Minds  of  this  type  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease,  resist  all  progress  in  Biblical  study,  in  terror  of  its  atheistic  and 
materialistic  tendencies  ;  since  progress  in  the  unintelligible  and  unveri- 
fiable there  is  none.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small  but  very  dis- 
proportionately dreaded  body  of  destructive  critics  properly  so-called,  who 
frame  theories  of  secondary  causation  to  account  for  all  Biblical  phenom- 
ena with  the  self-complacent  but  absurd  idea  that  the  need  of  a  personal, 
that  is,  free  and  conscious,  First  Cause  is  thereby  dispensed  with.  If 
any  success  attends  these  efforts  it  is  a  case  where  the  wrath  of  man  is 
made  to  praise  the  Lord,  since  the  net  result  must  inevitably  be  the  level- 
ing up  of  the  secular,  not  the  leveling  down  of  the  Biblical. 

The  occasion  for  these  remarks  is  found  in  the  truly  conservative  and 
progressive  book  before  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  true  line  of  progress  for 
modern  religious  thought  must  lie  midway  between  the  extremes  above 
described.  What  that  exact  middle  line  should  be  in  all  details  it  is  the 
task  of  this  and  succeeding  generations  to  discover.  Professor  Stevens 
will  be  regarded  by  some  as  not  going  far  enough,  by  others  too  far ;  but 
none  will  deny  his  obvious  candor  and  strict  loyalty  to  the  text.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  the  book  that  it  perpetually  calls  a  halt 
upon  the  perpetual  tendency,  even  of  modern  scholars,  to  ask,  What 
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must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  writer  ?  and  substitutes  for  it  the 
plain  scientific  query,  What,  on  the  principles  of  grammatico-historical 
exegesis,  is  the  meaning  of  the  writer  ?  With  this  spirit  of  progessive 
conservatism,  and  the  diligent  use  he  has  made  of  the  great  contributions 
to  the  subject  by  Pfleiderer  and  Sabatier  in  recent  times,  together  with 
the  rich  resources  of  the  older  introductory  and  exegetical  literature,  it 
was  certain  that  Professor  Stevens  would  render  a  real  service  to  pro- 
gressive theology.  Thus,  while  the  book  is  more  distinguished  by  a  care- 
ful and  judicious  adaptation  of  the  results  of  modern  study  than  by  star- 
tlingly  new  points  of  view  or  pioneer  investigations,  the  author  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  compiler,  but  an  independent  thinker ;  so  that  the  product 
of  his  work  is  a  unit  with  a  character  of  its  own,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
glomerate. With  all  the  advantage  taken  of  modern  researches  into  the 
secondary  causes  of  Paul's  conversion  and  work  he  adheres  firmly  to  the 
supernaturalistic  point  of  view,  sometimes  even  seeming  to  go  further  in 
this  direction  than  the  judgment  of  scholarship  would  allow,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  maintaining  that  the  words  heard  by  Paul  at  his  conversion, 
"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  have  no  reference  to  in- 
ternal compunctions  of  the  persecutor's  mind  and  conscience,  but  only  to 
the  futility  of  his  endeavor  to  quench  the  rising  faith. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  of  the  usual  type,  chapters  i.-iv.  being  de- 
voted to  Paul's  conversion,  his  style  and  modes  of  thought,  the  shaping 
forces  of  his  teaching,  and  a  discussion  of  the  sources  ;  the  remaining  nine 
chapters  to  the  various  doctrines  of  Paul's  theology.  Herein  the  author 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  good  service  rendered  to  progressive  theology  as  a 
science,  and  shows  his  special  gift  in  the  presentation  in  condensed  and 
lucid  form  of  results  gathered  from  a  wide  field  and  well  digested.  In  the 
chapter  on  Style  and  Modes  of  Thought,  for  example,  there  is  an  admi- 
rable presentation  of  Paul's  "  mystic  realism,"  the  apprehension  of  which 
is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  correct  interpretation,  and  the  failure  to 
understand  it  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  Augustinian  systems. 

If  any  fault  were  to  be  found  with  this  concise  and  lucid  exposition  of 
modern  thought  on  the  beginnings  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  one  which 
it  shares  with  all  discussions  of  the  Pauline  Theology  now  recalled  to 
mind.  The  title  promises  "  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  correlation  of 
the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Paul."  This  does  not  necessarily  include  a 
discussion  of  their  relation  with  the  Johannine  type  of  thought,  though  we 
could  wish  "  correlation  "  had  been  so  intended.  But  the  "  origin  "  of 
these  teachings  should  certainly  in  our  judgment  include  a  more  explicit 
study  of  their  relation  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  Jesus,  with  which, 
whether  through  his  pre-Christian  or  later  experience,  Paul  certainly 
came  in  contact,  and  which  was  the  influence  par  excellence  which 
changed  his  theology  from  a  Pharisean  to  a  Christian  type.  If  this  is 
indeed  to  be  counted  a  sin  of  omission,  the  exception  only  emphasizes  the 
general  verdict  of  hearty  commendation  which  must  be  pronounced  by 
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all  competent  readers  upon  this  concise,  candid,  and  scholarly  contribu- 
tion to  a  theology  both  progressive  and  orthodox. 

Benj .  W.  Bacon. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Christianas  sum  :  Christiani  nihil  alienum  a  me  puto.  Vol.  VII.  Modern 
Christianity.  The  Swiss  Reformation.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1892.     Pp.  xvii,  890.     $4.00. 

Dr.  Schaff,  himself  a  Switzer,  and  a  Reformed,  has  treated  a  domestic 
theme  in  this  volume  with  that  fullness,  diffuseness,  indeed,  which  it  claims 
at  his  hand,  and  which  he  was  sure  of  finding  acceptable  to  those  every 
day  extending  regions  of  the  world  whose  Christianity  rests  on  Reformed 
foundations.  It  is  true,  even  his  sympathetic  treatment,  and  the  lucidity 
with  which  he  turns  out  to  the  view  all  the  folds  and  recesses  of  the  sub- 
ject, cannot  give  to  it  the  fascination  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  No 
accumulation  of  eminent  personalities,  even  crowned  by  the  greatness  of 
Calvin,  can  bind  us  to  it  as  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  the  developing 
life,  and  fortunes,  and  character,  and  experience,  and  rude  heroism  of 
Brother  Martin.  The  Alps  are  great,  but  the  Himalaya  rise  twice  as 
far  into  the  sky.  Besides,  although  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  as  old  as 
the  Lutheran,  and  independent  of  it,  it  did  not  come  to  its  full  develop- 
ment until  the  secondary  stage  of  the  original  movement.  Moreover, 
while  for  Germany,  our  imaginations  kindle  at  the  Nailing  of  the  Theses, 
the  Burning  of  the  Bull,  the  Appearance  at  Worms,  and  even  at  the 
Protest  of  Spires  and  the  Presentation  of  the  Augustana,  amid  scenes 
crowded  with  electoral,  episcopal,  ducal  splendor,  surrounded  by  the  mul- 
titudinous sovereignties  of  the  ancient  Reich,  and  encircling  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Cfesarean  Majesty,  the  Swiss  Reformation  hardly  gives  us  more 
than  the  Conference  at  Marburg>  the  death  of  Zwingli,  and  the  burning 
of  Servetus.  The  happy  homeliness  of  republican  Switzerland  is  far 
better  intrinsically  than  the  "  sceptred  pall "  of  monarchical  states,  but 
less  effective  to  the  mind's  eye.  Merle  D'Aubigne',  indeed,  has  given 
extraordinary  dramatic  liveliness  to  his  pictures  of  the  fires  of  reforma- 
tion leaping  from  Alpine  height  to  height ;  but  his  overstrained  rhetoric 
is  so  intent  on  making  out  every  fourth-rate  evangelist  of  the  new  doc- 
trine a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  that  we  feel  rather  ashamed  of  our 
enthusiasm  after  we  have  come  to  years  of  discretion.  Dr.  Schaff,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  gives  us  far  distincter  pictures  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers, surcharged  with  the  most  cordial  sympathy,  showing  him  to  be 
contemporary  at  once  with  them  and  with  us,  preserves  all  the  propor- 
tions. 

Dr.  Schaff  brings  out  with  peculiar  distinctness  the  remarkable  disin- 
terestedness of  all  the  Reformers,  German  and  Swiss  alike,  early  Fran- 
ciscan self-forgetfulness,  purified  of  asceticism,  and  kindling  into  the  pure 
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happiness  of  innumerable  pastoral  homes.  This  charm,  either  intrinsi- 
cally, or  through  the  skill  of  the  historian,  seems  to  rest  in  peculiar  full- 
ness on  the  Swiss  Reformation,  and  may  easily  reconcile  us  to  its  com- 
parative poverty  in  tragic  grandeurs. 

The  author  gives  some  five  hundred  pages  to  Calvin  specifically,  pre- 
senting him  on  every  side.  Besides  his  general  qualifications,  no  one 
could  do  it  so  justly  as  a  German  and  Reformed  Switzer,  united  in  nation 
to  the  Genevan  Frenchman,  and  distinguished  from  him  in  race,  and 
protected  by  the  Melanchthonian  mildness  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
bred  from  the  imperiousness  of  either  wing  of  the  Reformation.  Under  his 
guidance  we  find  Calvin  growing  more  admirable  and  estimable  at  every 
step,  while  the  author  renounces  from  the  beginning,  as  impossible,  the 
endeavor  to  bring  him  into  our  hearts.  We  can  no  more  think  of  loving 
him  than  of  loving  his  elder  brother  Hildebrand,  whose  work,  in  its  time, 
was  equally  indispensable  and  equally  relentless. 

The  History  gives  over  a  hundred  pages  to  Servetus,  whom  it  first 
makes  known  to  our  general  public  in  his  remarkable  and  many-sided 
intellectual  greatness,  as  well  as  in  his  impracticable  Spanish  fantastical- 
ness  and  pride,  a  Quixote  whose  contest  with  forces  beyond  him  did  not 
end  with  sweeping  him  to  the  ground,  but  with  sweeping  him  into  the 
flames.  Dr.  Schaff  remarks  very  instructively  on  the  mutual  attraction 
and  repulsion  which  have  never  allowed  Calvinism  'and  Unitarianism  to 
live  together  in  peace  or  to  live  apart.  They  seem  to  stand  inexorably 
in  need  of  each  other,  and  yet  never  to  have  found  the  reconciling  middle 
term.  The  Nicene  theology  appears  to  have  room  for  both,  but  as  yet 
not  to  have  been  interpreted  in  sufficient  largeness.  Of  course,  we  refer 
to  Christian  Unitarianism,  not  to  that  nihilistic  nebulousness  which  swims 
around  it 

The  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  measures 
by  which  the  Protestants  of  the  Valtelline  endeavored  to  maintain  their 
endangered  ascendancy,  and  of  the  terrible  ferocity  of  the  Catholic  re- 
prisals. The  Reformed  here  took  the  sword  and  perished  with  the 
sword.  Of  course,  he  shows  no  more  sympathy  in  this  volume  than  in 
the  others  with  that  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  Redeemer  which  sub- 
stitutes Luther  or  Calvin  in  his  place,  and  identifies  Protestantism  with 
Christianity.  He  rejoices  that  the  old  church  and  the  new  survive 
together  in  Switzerland,  helping  each,  other,  whether  they  will  or  no,  in 
the  common  service.  He  gives  a  very  full  and  appreciative  description  of 
the  Anabaptist  movements,  remarking  that  even  the  excesses  of  Monster 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  carefully  distinguishing  the  genuine  Chris- 
tianity of  the  essential  tendency,  as  now  realized  in  the  Mennonites  and 
the  Baptists,  from  the  exaggerations,  doctrinal  and  practical  —  dismal 
enough,  many  of  them  —  that  played  along  its  fringes.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  final  victory  of  evangelical  freedom  caused  the  abnormal 
tension  of  earlier  reforming  tendencies  to  subside,  after  a  time  of  dan- 
gerous explosions,  within  ethical  and  civic  limits. 
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We  add  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  The  marriage  of  Zwingli,  be- 
fore the  Lex  Cia7idestinitatisy  would  not  have  been  vitiated  for  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  by  its  secrecy  (it  would  not  now,  in  large  parts  of  the 
Church),  but  would  have  been  so  by  his  being  a  priest.  —  Zwingli,  it 
appears,  held  that  Scipio  and  Cicero  would  be  saved,  but  was  not  sure 
just  when  or  where  their  evangelical  consciousness  would, unclose.  It  is 
cheering  to  know,  that  he  could  have  pushed  through  the  needle's  eye 
which  our  friends  Covell  and  Noyes  found  too  narrow  for  them,  although 
he  would  have  had  to  postpone  his  application  until  the  secondary  stage 
of  enlargement  had  been  reached.  —  It  may  be  questioned  -whether  the 
Doctor  is  quite  just  to  Erasmus  for  declining  to  join  the  Reformation 
formally,  or  rather  it  might  be  if  he  had  not  given  the  other  side  in  the 
previous  volume.  —  P.  121,  "  he  did  not  show  the  graces  to  the  muses." 
This  phrase  we  find  unintelligible.  —  P.  157,  "  the  exiles  bred  revenge," 
for  "  meditated  revenge."—  In  several  places  we  find  "  suffering  of"  for 
"  suffering  from,"  —  P.  461,  "  mobocracy,"  for  "  ochlocracy."  —  P.  505, 
the  author  thinks  that  Calvin  should  have  remembered  that  it  is  foolish 
and  dangerous  to  quarrel  with  a  woman.  But  the  woman  in  question 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  Jezebel,  that  needed  some  restraint  It  seems 
doubtful,  after  all,  whether  Calvin  succeeded  in  imposing  it. 

The  author  disposes  effectually  of  the  notion  that  the  reformed  govern- 
ment of  Geneva  was  theocratic.  It  was  strictly  Christian,  and  Protest- 
ant, but  only  through  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  acting  through  their 
lay  magistrates.  The  ministers  were  not  even  eligible  to  office,  and  were 
dependent  on  the  state  for  their  very  living.  Calvin's  control  was  like 
that  of  Pericles,  that  ascendency  of  a  great  character  to  which,  as  Macau- 
lay  rightly  says,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  free  peoples  to  submit  them- 
selves.   It  was  moral,  religious,  intellectual,  but  absolutely  un hierarchical. 

The  author  quotes  Archdeacon  Farrar  on  Calvin's  straightforward 
disdain  of  the  attempts  to  explain  away  the  occasional  historical  discre- 
pancies of  the  sacred  writers,  or  their  slips  of  memory.  He  was  fortunate 
in  living  in  Geneva,  and  not  in  Cincinnati. 

The  author,  in  quoting  Dr.  Martineau's  reference  to  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, would  have  done  well  to  correct  Martineau's  exaggeration  of 
the  number  of  Torquemada's  victims,  resulting  from  his  unadvised  trust 
in  Llorente,  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  whose  statistics  Hef ele  has  sufficiently 
exposed.  Divide  the  number  by  four,  or  six,  and  there  is  enough  left  for 
any  reasonable  appetite  of  horror-hunting.  It  would  have  been  well  also 
to  correct  Martineau's  preposterous  description  of  Torquemada  as  burn- 
ing JewB  for  refusing  to  turn  Christian,  something  that  no  inquisitor  ever 
dreamed  he  had  a  right  to  do  since  there  was  an  inquisition.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lea  points  out  how,  before  the  expulsion,  conversions  were  largely 
at  a  stay,  just  because  the  unbaptized  Jews  were  not  minded  to  come 
thereby  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office. 

Dr.  Schaff  holds  the  Syllabus  to  be  ex  cathedra*  Cardinal  Newman 
holds  the  reverse.    As  the  latter  was  raised  to  the  purple  after  publishing 
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this  opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Leo,  though  concurring  with  mnch 
of  it,  does  not  require  it  to  be  held  "  with  a  divine  faith."  The  doublings 
and  turnings  of  Rome  concerning  the  Five  Propositions  are  an  instructive 
parallel. 

Dr.  Schaff  gives  a  charming  picture,  full  of  life  and  color,  of  his  native 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  and,  in  brief,  a  very  interesting  history,  hitherto 
quite  unknown  to  us  and  our  public,  of  the  fortunes  of  this  triple  group 
of  confederacies  before  —  it  seems  not  until  1805  —  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  Helvetic  Confederation.  His  testimony  is  interesting,  that  in  Switzer- 
land Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  about  equal  morally,  and  Prot- 
estantism superior  intellectually.  We  should  judge  that  Catholicism  is 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  advantage  devotionally. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Akdovsr. 


The  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  and  The  Revelation  of  Peter. 
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Recently  Discovered  Early  Christian  Documents.  I.  The  Gospel  of 
Peter.  II.  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  in  the 
"  Guardian,"  December  7  and  14, 1892. 

Bruchstucke  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Apoealypse  des  Petrus.  Von 
Adolf  Harnace.  Pp.  78.  Leipzig :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung. 
1893. 

In  the  winter  of  1886-87  the  opening  of  a  tomb  at  Akhmim  (Pano- 
polis),  Upper  Egypt,  brought  to  light  a  parchment  codex  which  was 
found  to  contain  fragments  of  three  ancient  works,  namely,  The  Gospel 
according  to  Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
Last  year  M.  Bouriant,  the  head  of  the  French  Archaeological  School  at 
Cairo,  published  these  fragments.  With  his  usual  alertness  Professor 
Harnack  called  attention  to  the  discovery,  especially  that  of  the  Petrine 
fragments,  at  sessions  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science  held 
on  November  3  and  10.  The  next  month  he  published,  in  the  pamphlet 
whose  title  is  given  above,  a  revised  text  of  the  Petrine  documents,  with 
translations  and  a  remarkably  full  and  suggestive  commentary.  There  is 
also  a  convenient  vocabulary  for  each  fragment  The  enterprising  school 
of  younger  Cambridge  scholars  obtained  M.  Bouriant's  texts  the  17th  of 
November,  and  three  days  later  Mr.  Armitage  Robinson  delivered  a  lee- 
ure  in  the  Hall  of  Christ's  College  on  the  newly  recovered  portion  of 
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the  "  Gospel  according  to  Peter/'  and  Mr.  James  soon  gave  to  the  press 
a  lecture  on  the  fragment  of  the  "  Revelation."  Mr.  Robinson's  lecture, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  published  with  it  in  the  little  volume  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  printing  is  noticeably  accu- 
rate, the  Greek  texts  are  carefully  revised,  and  are  accompanied  with 
excellent  translations  and  valuable  introductions,  notes,  and  comments. 
The  volume  is  very  creditable  to  its  authors,  and  has  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Mr.  Rendel  Harris's  interesting  discussion  of  the  "  Gos- 
pel "  soon  followed  that  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  James.  It  is  written  in 
an  attractive  style,  and  gives,  with  a  translation,  such  information  as 
puts  the  "  Gospel "  suitably  before  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Greek.  The  comments  will  also  be  appreciated  by  technical  scholars. 
Mr.  Headlam's  articles  in  the  "  Guardian  "  began  before  the  publication 
of  the  Lectures  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  James,  and  are  admirably 
prepared  both  as  respects  the  information  they  give  and  critical  com- 
ment 

All  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  accept  M.  Bouriant's  identi 
fication  of  the  Petrine  fragments  with  the  lost  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of 
Peter.  There  is  a  noteworthy  agreement  as  respects  suggested  improve- 
ments of  the  text  as  it  was  first  published.  Ssome  of  these,  it  is  said,  ap- 
pear in  M.  Bouriant's  French  version.  Further  examination  of  the  MS., 
which  Mr.  Robinson  thinks  is  in  the  Gizeh  Museum  at  Cairo,  will  doubt- 
less be  made. 

Mr.  Robinson  finds  in  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  an  indication 
of  early  origin,  "  nearer  to  the  beginning  than  to  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century."  He  does  not  claim  that  so  early  a  date  can  now  be  proved, 
but  only  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  further  evidence  should  tend 
to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Harris  dwells  on  the  resemblances  between  this 
fragment  and  Tatian's  "  Diatessaron,"  but  refrains  at  present  from  giv- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  whether  either  author  is  dependent  on  the  other,  or 
whether  both  used  a  common  source.  He  thinks  that  the  legendary  mat- 
ter in  the  fragment  can  hardly  have  originated  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  author  "  may  turn  out  to  be  between  Tatian  and  Serapion,1 
and  nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  or  he  may  be  between  the  time 
of  the  translator  Aquila  (in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  *)  and  the  time  of  Se- 
rapion." a  Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  So  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  must  have  been  written  a  good  while  before  the  year 
190."  4  Mr.  Headlam  thinks  (<  that  it  was  written  probably  in  Antioch 
early  in  the  second  century,  and  was  used  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  that  it  is 
a  Gnostic  compilation  which  makes  use  of  all  four  Canonical  Gospels." 
He  adds :  "  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  these  conclu- 
sions, although  very  probable,  have  been  in  no  way  demonstrated."  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Harris  agree  with  Mr.  Headlam  in  the  opinion  that 

1  That  is,  between  about  170  and  190  a.  d. 

*  A.  d.  117-138.  «  a.  d.  190-203.  *  Pp.  62,  27. 
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the  author  has  drawn  upon  all  the  Gospels  in  our  New  Testament  The 
earlier,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  Petrine  Gospel  is  carried,  the  earlier  is 
shown  to  he  the  use  of  these  Canonical  Gospels.  The  English  writers, 
also,  agree  that  the  "  Gospel  according  to  Peter  "  is  a  "  Tendenzschrift," 
Gnostic  and  Docetic.  Mr.  Robinson  says :  "  He  [the  author]  uses  our 
Greek  Gospels ;  there  is  no  proof  (though  the  possibility  of  course  is 
always  open)  that  he  knew  of  any  Gospel  record  other  than  these."  Mr. 
Harris  thinks  it  "  hardly  possible  "  to  decide  this  last  point  —  the  use  of 
other  sources  —  without  more  thorough  investigation. 

Dr.  Harnack  differs  widely  from  the  English  scholars  at  important 
points,  and  is  much  less  cautious  and  reserved  in  drawing  probable  con- 
clusions. The  results  which  seem  to  him  to  be  most  clearly  indicated  are 
these :  *  The  Gospel  of  Peter,  as  well  as  our  Canonical  Gospels,  is  an 
independent  attempt  to  write  the  evangelical  history.  Its  author  proba- 
bly used  as  a  chief  source  Mark's  Gospel,  though  this  cannot  be  strictly 
proved.  It  is  possible  that  he  stood  in  no  direct  literary  dependence  upon 
either  of  our  Gospels,  but  drew  with  their  authors  from  the  same  stream 
of  tradition  and  legend,  which  had  only  in  part  assumed  a  written  form. 
In  his  account  of  the  resurrection  he  uses  similar  traditions,  written  or 
oral,  with  our  Matthew,  which  points  to  a  probable  origin  in  Syria- 
Palestine.  Perhaps  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  used 
it ;  the  converse  is  not  credible  on  account  of  the  juvenility  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  resurrection.  We  cannot  decide  whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  Luke's  Gospel  or  only  with  Luke's  sources.  He  resorted  to  tradi- 
tions which  deviate  from  the  Canonical  Gospels,  in  general  are  not  found 
in  them,  but  are  not  to  be  collectively  rejected  so  far  as  they  offer  mod- 
ified parallel  reports  to  those  used  by  the  Evangelists.  Since  the  four 
Gospels  are  not  equally  used,  and  our  Matthew  appears  to  be  unknown, 
and  in  view  of  the  method  and  means  of  the  writer  and  the  probable  use 
of  his  work  by  Justin,  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  not  written  for  a  sect,  though  it  contains  Encratitic  and 
Docetic  elements  which  caused  it  at  a  later  time  to  appear  heretical,  as 
indeed  it  had  then  passed  into  a  use  by  heretics.  The  disproportionate 
extent  of  the  account  of  the  resurrection  in  comparison  with  the  brevity 
of  the  history  of  the  passion  is  a  proof  of  the  taste  for  legendary  con- 
struction. The  account  offers  no  point  of  support  for  the  supposition  that 
it  has  itself  received  later  additions.' 

The  most  important  difference  between  Dr.  Harnack's  view  and  that 
of  the  English  critics  lies  in  his  attempt  to  set  the  "  Gospel  according  to 
Peter  "  into  the  same  relation  to  the  early  traditions,  oral  and  written, 
with  the  Canonical  Gospels,  especially  the  First.  He  denies  the  Gnostic 
origin  of  the  Petrine  Gospel,  or  that  it  sprung  from  any  party  outside 
of  the  Christian  body.  He  concedes,  however,  that  it  was  written  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  a  "  definite  tendency  "  within  the  Christianity 
of  its  time,  and  that  it  has  "  Docetic-Gnostic  characteristics."     But  if  it 
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is  Docetic,  —  and  unless  this  be  admitted  it  ceases  to  be  the  Gospel  de- 
scribed by  Serapion,  —  is  it  possible  to  appraise  it  as  Dr.  Harnack  does  ? 
Even  if  it  originated  in  a  "  tendency  "  which  had  not  yet  become  a  pro- 
nounced "  heresy  "  or  "  sect,"  the  taint  is  no  less  in  its  blood.  It  is 
already  a  disparaged  witness. 

Nor  is  it  yet  brought  to  evidence  that  it  did  spring  from  a  party  not 
yet  separated  from  the  Church.  When  it  first  comes  to  light,  close  upon 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  it  is  making  trouble  in  the  parish  of 
Rhossus  or  Rhosus,  a  Syrian  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Some  members 
of  this  church  put  forward  a  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Peter.  Appar- 
ently their  use  of  it  occasioned  ill  feeling.  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
a.  d.  190-203,  visited  the  parish,  and  learned  of  this  trouble.  He  had 
not  read  the  document;  he  supposed  all  the  members  of  the  church 
were  sound  in  the  faith,  and  said,  either  to  the  church,  or,  as  Zahn 
supposes,  to  those  who  had  favored  the  Gospel :  "  If  this  is  all  that  makes 
ill  feeling  among  you,  let  [it]  be  read."  Subsequently  he  learned  that 
its  approvers  were  not  as  orthodox  as  he  had  assumed,  that  they  were 
involved  in  some  heresy.  He  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  they  were 
using  from  the  successors  of  those  who  first  employed  it,  and  who  (namely, 
these  successors)  were  called  "  Docetae,"  —  a  title,  as  we  otherwise  learn, 
then  applied  to  a  sect  reputed  to  have  been  started  by  Julius  Cassian,  an 
Encratite  teacher  of  the  second  half  or  last  third  of  the  second  century. 
Serapion  connects  the  "  heresy  "  at  Rhosus  with  the  teaching  of  this  sect, 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  Gospel  in  question.  The  first  definite  ap- 
pearance of  this  Gospel,  therefore,  is  in  associations  which  are  in  most 
marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  in  their  earliest 
known  use. 

If  Justin  Martyr  availed  himself  of  this  Gospel  this  implies  an  earlier 
origin  than  the  time  of  its  first  use  according  to  Serapion.  A  number  of 
coincidences  are  thought  by  some  critics  to  make  probable  Justin's  resort 
to  it.  If  this  is  conceded  the  question  still  is  open  :  What  sort  of  use 
does  he  make  of  it  ?  The  evidence,  however,  that  he  used  it  at  all  is 
not  strong,  much  less  decisive.  Too  many  documents,  known  to  us  as  yet 
by  little  more  than  their  titles,  were  in  circulation  to  enable  us  to  be  con- 
fident, through  verbal  coincidences,  of  literary  dependence  upon  some 
one  of  them  in  particular.  In  the  present  instance,  in  one  of  the  two 
most  marked  resemblances  between  Justin  and  the  Gospel,  the  former 
adds:  "And  that  these  things  happened  you  can  learn  from  the  'Acts 
of  Pontius  Pilate' "  —  a  lost  work.  There  is  always  open,  also,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  common  source,  and  though  documents  should  not  be  multi- 
plied conjecturally  beyond  what  is  necessary,  neither  -should  the  danger 
of  premature  identification  be  ignored.  When  it  is  claimed  that  Jus- 
tin's reference,  according  to  the  present  text,  to  "  Memoirs  "  of  Peter, 
confirms  the  supposition  that  he  drew  from  the  Gospel  now  before  us, 
we  are  not  convinced.     Justin  is  comparing  the  change  of  Simon's  name 

vol.  xix.  —  no.  110.  18 
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to  Peter,  and  of  the  sons  of  Zehedee  to  Boanerges,  to  that  of  Jacob  into 
Israel,  and  of  Oshea  (Awn?)  into  Jesus  (Joshua).  He  says  the  former 
changes  are  affirmed  in  his,  that  is,  Peter's  Memoirs.  Now  Mark's 
Gospel,  alone  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  contains  these  changes.  Justin 
probably  recognizes  this  Gospel  elsewhere.  It  was  associated  with  Peter. 
Is  it  likely  that  having  this  Gospel,  containing  precisely  the  facts  he  is 
affirming,  he  would  refer  for  his  authority  to  a  document  of  which  we 
have  no  trace  in  the  acknowledged  use  of  the  churches  ?  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  its  Docetic  character.  Justin  lays  much  stress  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus.  Three  chapters  earlier  he  refers  to  the  account  in  our 
Gospels  of  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  says  that  this  was  "  in  order 
that  we  may  know  that  the  Father  wished  his  Son  truly  to  undergo  such 
sufferings  for  us,  and  that  we  may  not  say  that  He,  being  Son  of  God, 
did  not  feel  what  was  happening  to  Him  and  befalling  Him."  l  Is  it 
probable  that  an  opponent  of  Docetism  would  name  a  Docetic  Gospel  as 
his  authority  in  preference  to  an  acknowledged  one  ?  It  may  prove  that 
he  used  the  former  ;  he  seems  to  have  drawn  from  sources  of  informa- 
tion outside  of  our  Gospels.  But  that  he  mentions  it  in  the  passage 
before  us  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful 

When  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  Docetism  of  the  newly  recov- 
ered fragment  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  which  meets  us  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century  than  to  that  which  is  so  strongly  con- 
demned in  the  Ignatian  letters,  we  cannot  but  think  that  we  are  not  yet 
warranted  in  assuming  an  earlier  date  for  the  Gospel  than  about  a.  d. 
160.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  so  far  appeared  to 
make  an  earlier  date  impossible,  and  investigation  needs  to  be  carried 
farther  than  time  has  so  far  permitted  at  many  points.  Meanwhile  our 
thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Harnack  for  most  valuable  suggestions  for  such 
studies,  as  well  as  to  the  English  scholars  whom  we  have  named. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 
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SWITZERLAND  AS  A   NURSERY  OF  POLITICS. 

"A  long  sojourn  in  the  land,  the  power  of  unprejudiced 
observation,  and  a  certain  natural  sympathy  are  necessary  to 
foreigners,  who  want  to  understand  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss." 
These  words  of  a  prominent  Swiss  politician  are  somewhat  of  a 
warning  to  any  one  attempting  to  write  about  the  political  and 
social  features  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  But  the  writer  of  these 
pages  does  not  claim  fully  to  understand  all  the  institutions  or 
characteristics  of  the  Swiss  nation.  He  can  claim,  indeed,  that 
he  has  for  years  been  a  close  observer  of  Swiss  movements,  that 
he  has  repeatedly  visited  the  country,  that  he  has  formed  close 
friendship  among  her  sons,  and  that  he  has  compared  the  social 
condition  and  progress  of  Switzerland  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Neither  does  he  wish  in  speaking  of  Switzerland  as  a  nur- 
sery of  politics  to  imply,  still  less  to  prove,  that  the  political  life 
of  Switzerland  is  a  nursery  in  which  the  politicians  of  the  world 
might  be  trained :  by  a  nursery  of  politics  he  means  a  home  of 
what  has  been  called  "pure  politics,"  that  is,  the  social  and 
national  institutions  and  the  life  which  equally  pertain  to  all  citi- 
zens, and  not  those  questions  which  at  the  hour  form  the  subject 
of  harangues  from  the  platform  and  tirades  from  the  press.  It 
is  true  that  Switzerland  has  already  settled  many  political  ques- 
tions which  other  nations  are  only  just  beginning  to  consider ; 
that  she  has  avoided  political  dangers  which  are  now  threatening 
other  States;  and  that  she  is  now  more  democratic,  peaceful, 
stable,  and  contented  than  any  other  state  in  Europe ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  describe  and  glorify  Switzerland,  as  such,  that  these  pages 
are  written,  but  to  point  out  those  political  ideas  and  social  move- 
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ments  which  are  especially  noticeable  among  the  Swiss  to-day,  and 
seem  destined  to  influence  the  future  history  of  men,  and  worthy 
of  imitation  by  other  nations. 

The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Switzerland  has  helped 
it  to  a  remarkable  international  importance.  At  a  time  when 
central  Europe  was  overrun  by  the  armed  bands  of  barons,  kings, 
and  emperors,  and  when  one  dominant  house,  of  Burgundy,  of  Zaeh- 
ringen,  or  of  Hapsburg,  was  supplanting  its  predecessor,  the  ideas 
of  freedom,  of  peace,  and  of  the  common  weal  took  root  in  the 
small  towns  of  Switzerland ;  and  protected  by  the  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms  of  Swiss  burghers,  by  the  natural  defenses  of  Swiss 
mountains  and  waters,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  these  ideas 
were  preserved  through  centuries  of  war  and  change  around,  and 
remain  to-day  stronger  than  ever,  and  pregnant  with  hope  and 
promise  for  the  future.  In  1243  Berne  and  Freiburg  made  a 
covenant  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  by  which 
they  agreed  that  even  a  war  between  them  should  not  destroy 
their  agreement ;  that  no  war  between  them  should  be  entered  on 
without  a  previous  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  that  within  four- 
teen days  of  the  end  of  any  feud  all  territory  conquered  and 
spoils  of  war  must  be  returned  to  their  owners.  Cities  which  650 
years  ago  could  agree  to  such  terms  deserve  to  live  in  history ! 
Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell  a  few  years  later  were  wise  and 
far-sighted  enough  to  agree  "  to  sit  still  and  seek  conciliation  "  in 
case  of  differences  between  them.  Just  over  600  years  ago  the 
Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  by  the  three  tiny  mountain  states, 
Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Nidwalden,  which,  remaining  small  and  unim- 
portant themselves,  have,  by  the  force  of  the  idea  of  union  being 
strength  which  they  embodied,  drawn  to  themselves  from  time  to 
time  larger  states  and  powerful  cities,  till  to-day  the  Swiss  nation 
can,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  boast  of  a  prouder 
history  and  greater  benefits  to  mankind  than  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. Well  did  that  little  band  of  states,  pledged  to  mutual  sup- 
port and  freedom,  receive  the  name  of  the  Eternal  Band  of  Oath- 
companions  (der  Ewige  Bund  der  Eidgenossen).  Then  came 
the  victories  over  superior  foes  and  the  gallant  stand  against  im- 
perial armies,  which  wrung  respect  and  recognition  from  kings 
and  emperors.  The  readiness  to  accept  the  new  faith,  when 
the  morning  of  the  Reformation  broke  over  Europe,  showed  the 
intelligence  and  progressiveness  of  the  Swiss.  The  work  of  Eras- 
mus at  Basle,  of  Zwingli  at  Zurich,  and  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  national  heritage  in  which  Erasmus  stands 
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for  the  value  of  learning,  Zwingli  for  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Calvin  for  intense  and  moral  ear- 
nestness. Again,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
while  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  wars  in  which 
religious  fanaticism,  lust  of  territory,  and  the  ambitions  of  royal 
houses  were  the  causes  and  the  ends,  Switzerland  remained  her- 
self at  peace:  her  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  learned  to 
live  together  in  peace ;  she  was  wise  enough  not  to  covet  the 
land  of  her  neighbors ;  she  had  no  royal  family  to  intrigue 
with  queens  and  courtiers ;  she  had  no  king  and  princes  to  sup- 
port with  her  taxes  or  to  follow  into  foreign  wars.  The  position 
of  Switzerland  in  Europe  became  established ;  and  though  inter- 
fered with  by  Napoleon,  when  Europe  began  to  breathe  freely 
again,  after  his  fall,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  European  powers 
was  to  recognize  that  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of  Switzerland 
was  for  the  good  of  Europe.  By  this  date  (1815)  Switzer- 
land had  assumed  her  present  form  of  twenty-two  cantons.  The 
supreme  fact  of  Swiss  history  is  that  this  little  land  learned  cen- 
turies before  the  rest  of  Europe  that  cooperation  is  better  than 
competition,  and  that  peaceful  agreement  is  more  noble  than  con- 
quest in  war.  Having  recognized  these  ideas  so  early,  she  has 
acted  upon  and  developed  them  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other  European  state.  Switzerland  is  the  nursery  of  politics,  be- 
cause she  teaches  the  first  and  hardest  lesson  which  states  have  to 
learn,  namely,  that  association  is  stronger  than  antagonism. 

The  modest  little  republic  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  so- 
called  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Since  1815  every  one  of  them, 
Great  Britain  included,  has  waged  war  at  least  once,  most  of  them 
several  times,  against  her  neighbor.  Switzerland  has  remained 
at  peace.  At  the  present  time  the  powers  of  Europe  seem  gather- 
ing themselves  together  for  a  war,  which,  if  it  comes,  will  certainly 
surpass  any  previous  war  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  magni- 
tude, both  of  the  armies  in  the  field  and  of  the  shock  to  society, 
and  which  some  monarch  or  ambitious  minister  may  precipitate 
at  any  moment  without  warning  and  with  no  power  that  can  stay 
his  hand.  Switzerland  alone  has  no  standing  army,  makes  prepa- 
ration only  to  protect  her  frontiers  in  case  of  menace,  can  conceive 
of  nothing  so  horrible  and,  thank  God!  at  present  so  unlikely  as 
war,  has  made  her  declaration  of  war  a  matter  upon  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  must  decide,  and  has  bound  herself 
by  her  constitution  to  put  forward  no  pretensions  to  foreign  con- 
quest, and  to  make  no  alliance  with  any  other  power.    In  a  word, 
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the  position  of  Switzerland  among  the  nations  is  quite  unparal- 
leled and  most  enviable.  It  is  because  of  her  proud  history  and 
unique  international  position,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  moral  and 
social  qualities  of  her  citizens,  that  Switzerland  has  not  only  made 
greater  progress  socially  and  economically  than  any  other  state  in 
Europe,  but  has  become  the  home  of  the  great  international  move- 
ments which  are  an  outcome  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  are  three  things  which  seem  to  afford  hope  and  promise 
to  those  who  regard  with  fear,  as  all  thinking  men  should,  the  in- 
cessant growth  of  the  great  armies  of  Europe.  Firstly,  the  flowing 
tide  of  democracy  inclines  one  to  think  that  as  education  advances, 
the  poor,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  under  a  military  regime, 
•or  in  time  of  war,  will  unite  to  demand  peaceful  agreement  among 
nations  instead  of  military  preparations  and  war.  Secondly,  die 
readiness  to  resort  to  arbitration  is  growing  among  the  nations. 
Thirdly,  there  are  already  existing  international  agreements, 
which  no  war  can  disturb,  which  are  readily  capable  of  gradual  but 
immense  development,  and  which  promise  eventually  to  develop 
into  a  confederation  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
Switzerland  unites  these  three  tendencies  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  democracy  of  the  Swiss  is  patriotic  ^nd  eager  for  national 
honor  and  social  progress,  but  untainted  by  that  desire  for  war 
.or  conquest  which,  unfortunately,  under  the  name  of  la  gloire  in 
France,  and  the  Jingo  spirit  in  England,  corrupts  the  national 
instincts  of  the  French  and  British  peoples.  The  Swiss  were  not 
only  called  upon  to  arbitrate  upon  the  Alabama  claims,  and  are 
at  the  present  time  the  arbitrators  between  Britain  and  Portugal 
in  the  Deiagea  Bay  affair,  but  are  probably  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  would  be  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  nineteen 
American  republics,  which  have  joined  together  in  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit all  their  differences  between  one  another  to  arbitration.  Again, 
— and  this  is  the  point  which  is  most  important  of  all,  —  Swit- 
zerland is  the  home  of  the  international  agreements  which  seem 
destined  to  develop  into  a  world-wide  confederation.  They  have 
their  headquarters  in  Switzerland,  and  they  have  been  either  ori- 
ginated or  developed  by  Swiss  statesmen. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  The  idea  of  a  Postal  Union,  which  should  embrace  the 
civilized  world,  was  first  suggested  by  the  German  Post-Director, 
von  Stephan,  but  the  glory  and  honor  of  making  this  idea  a  real- 
ity belongs  to  the  Swiss.  The  first  Postal  Congress  met  at  Berne 
in  1874,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Swiss  Postmaster-General, 
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M.  Eugene  Borel,  and  the  treaty,  which  founded  the  Union  and 
eetablshed  the  International  Postal  Union,  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1874.  In  1878,  the  next  Postal  Congress,  held  in  Paris, 
changed  the  name  of  the  Union  to  the  Universal  Post  Union.  M. 
Borel  became  the  first  director  of  the  office  of  the  Postal  Union ; 
die  office  is  in  Berne;  the  management  of  the  office  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  the  Swiss  Office  of  Posts ;  the  officials  are 
almost  entirely  Swiss.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  the  solidarity  and 
common  interests  of  civilized  mankind  to  know  that  over  the  whole 
of  the  world,  wherever  there  is  an  organized  government,  there 
is  a  uniform  system  of  posts,  by  which  letters,  etc.,  can  be  sent 
to  any  other  part  of  the  globe  for  the  value  of  five  cents,  or  a  post 
card  or  printed  notice  for  two  cents.  The  various  governments  are 
of  course  the  active  agents  of  this  great  system ;  but  differences 
and  issues  between  them  are  decided  by  the  director  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union.  The  office  at  Berne  forms  a  neutral  meet- 
ing-ground of  the  different  states,  and  the  ideas  promulgated,  the 
improvements  or  innovations  suggested  by  the  director,  are  read- 
ily taken  up  or  adopted  more  or  less  over  the  whole  world.  This 
great  system  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  no  war  nor 
social  upheaval  will  venture  to  damage,  hinges  on  the  modest 
office  in  Berne,  the  whole  annual  expenditure  on  which  is  not 
16,000  dollars,  and  the  director  of  which  receives  only  3,500  dol- 
lars per  annum,  though  he  is  a  man  with  whose  office  the  inter- 
ests of  millions  are  bound  up,  and  whose  decision  the  officials  of 
no  country  ever  disregard.  Such  an  institution,  modest  and  un- 
observed, lodged  in  a  simple  suite  of  rooms  in  an  upper  story  of 
a  house  on  a  quiet  street  of  sunny  Berne,  makes  itself  indirectly 
felt  over  40,737,954  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  ar- 
ranges for  the  interchange  of  news  and  the  mental  intercourse  of 
975,459,077  men !  Comparing  these  facts  with  what  existed  a 
hundred,  or  even  only  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
great  ideas  are  a  power  among  the  nations,  or  that  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  are  binding  ever  closer  together  throughout  all  the 
lands  of  the  world. 

Beside  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  there  are  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  international  character,  the  offices  of  which  are  in 
the  Swiss  capital,  and  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Swiss.  The  International  Telegraph  Congress,  the 
International  Literary  and  Artistic  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Union  all  have  their  headquarters  in  Berne,  and 
owe  their  existence  there  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Swiss  republic. 
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These  international  unions  may  perhaps  in  future  generations  be 
looked  back  upon  as  the  beginnings  of  a  universal  system  of  law 
and  justice.  The  International  Telegraph  Congress  will  soon  es- 
tablish a  regular  and  equable  tariff  for  European  telegrams,  and 
no  doubt  in  the  future  will  cover  as  wide  a  space  in  its  operations 
as  the  Postal  Union,  and  lead  to  a  uniform  system  of  telegraphic 
intercourse  over  the  whole  world.  The  International  Literary  and 
Artistic  Association  will  protect  the  property  of  authors  and  artists 
in  other  countries  besides  their  own,  and  will  give  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase,  "  the  republic  of  letters  and  arts."  The  Inter- 
national Railway  Union  seems  likely  to  play  the  most  important 
part  of  all  these  movements  in  helping  to  secure  the  European 
peace.  It  has  already  secured  the  right  of  taking  the  merchandise 
or  produce  of  one  land  in  cars  of  that  land  to  any  other  land, 
over  the  railways  of  intermediate  lands,  for  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  it  arranges  the  terms  or  tariffs 
which  such  international  freights  are  to  observe;  it  will  secure 
further  uniformity  and  mutual  advantages  for  the  nations  which 
join  it.  The  office  of  this,  the  youngest  of  all  the  unions,  is  just 
beginning  its  work  under  the  directorship  of  Mons.  Numa  Droz, 
who,  from  a  village  schoolmaster,  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  probably  the  most 
eminent  Swiss  statesman  living.1  One  more  international  move- 
ment must  be  mentioned,  in  which  Switzerland  played  the  leading 
part:  the  "Convention  of  Geneva"  has  brought  help  and  re- 
covery to  many  a  wounded  soldier  on  the  battle-field.  Certain  con- 
ditions were,  in  1864,  agreed  upon  among  the  military  powers,  by 
which  the  ambulances  and  attendant  doctors  and  nurses,  etc.,  are 
now  protected  by  being  regarded  as  neutral  by  the  combatants,  and 
wear  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  a  badge  adapted  from  the 
Swiss  flag,  which  is  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground.  These  instances 
are  surely  enough  to  prove  that  the  position  of  little  Switzerland 
among  the  nations  is  one  of  distinguished  honor  and  eminence ; 
but  these  facts  do  not  exhaust  the  international  movements  in 
which  the  Swiss  have  taken  an  honorable  part.  Switzerland  is  a 
member  of  the  Latin  Union,  which  is  the  first  attempt  at  an  in- 
ternational coinage,  five  nations  having  agreed  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  currency,  and  to  recognize  legally  the  coinage  of 

1  The  work  of  M.  Nuroa  Droz,  L9  Instruction  Civique  (Lausanne,  1886),  in- 
tended as  a  handbook  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  Swiss  citizen,  may  be  re- 
commended as  a  guide-book  to  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  practical  statesman. 
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the  other  countries  composing  the  Union.  Congresses  or  unions 
with  the  following  objects  have,  within  quite  recent  date,  re- 
ceived the  assistance  or  adhesion  of  Switzerland :  the  protection 
of  animals  against  cruelty,  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  the 
phylloxera,  the  protection  of  young  women,  the  exchange  of  gov- 
ernment publications,  the  preservation  of  rights  in  industrial 
property,  the  assimilation  of  criminal  legislation.  Lastly,  it  must 
not  be  omitted  here  that  in  1886  Switzerland  made  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  that  all  and  every  difference  arising  between 
these  two  nations  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

All  these  facts  and  movements  show  that  the  Swiss  are  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  European  nation  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the 
confederation  of  nationalities,  and  of  the  value  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion among  civilized  governments.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
if  all  the  European  powers  acted  with  the  patriotic  enlightenment 
and  wide  humanity  which  characterize  the  Swiss,  the  nightmare 
of  a  possible  war,  now  always  hanging  over  the  European  peace ; 
the  exacting  military  preparation  which  now  wastes  the  early  years 
of  manhood  of  so  many  men,  and  the  millions  of  the  taxpayers,  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  and  the  financial 
bankruptcy  which  threatens  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Portugal, 
would  pass  away,  and  instead  of  protective  tariffs,  stagnant  trades, 
and  absolutely  hopeless  poverty  for  many  of  the  working  classes, 
a  new  era  of  wealth,  trade,  industry,  and  prosperity,  such  as  Eu- 
rope has  never  yet  seen,  would  be  enjoyed. 

Two  facts  may  be  mentioned  which  go  to  prove  that  such  a 
consummation  is  not  impossible  nor  unlikely,  if  the  conditions 
were  sufficiently  changed.  At  the  present  moment,  though  the 
rate  of  wages  differs  very  greatly  throughout  Switzerland,  it  is 
very  considerably  above  what  it  is  in  the  adjoining  countries,  espe- 
cially Germany  and  Italy ;  as  a  consequence,  a  very  large  amount 
of  agricultural  produce  is  imported  from  Germany,  where  potatoes, 
corn,  etc.,  are  grown  much  more  cheaply,  and  Italian  workmen  are 
carrying  out  the  large  public  works,  the  construction  of  railways 
and  building  operations  in  Switzerland  generally.  The  second 
fact  is  still  more  remarkable.  Switzerland  has  a  far  larger  general 
trade  per  head  of  population  than  any  of  its  adjoining  neighbors, 
and,  indeed,  larger  than  any  European  country,  not  excluding 
Great  Britain.  The  annual  value  of  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing goods  in  transit  through  the  country,  amounts  to  about 
400,000,000  dollars.    Comparing  this  with  the  commerce  of  Italy, 
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which  in  its  soil  and  its  minerals  is  far  richer  than  Switzerland, 
and  has  a  population  ten  times  as  great,  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  find  that  the  total  commerce  of  Italy  is  only  just  double  that 
of  Switzerland ;  in  other  words,  the  commerce  of  Switzerland  per 
head  of  population  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Italy.  This 
is  all  the  more  marvelous  because  Switzerland  has  no  seacoast, 
has  a  barren  soil,  is  intersected  by  mountain  ranges,  does  not 
possess  a  single  coal  mine,  canal,  or  navigable  river,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rigidly  protectionist  neighbors.  The  explanation  of 
this  commercial  prosperity,  quite  astounding  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  that  Switzerland  is  free  trade  in  principle,  does  not 
support  an  expensive  court  or  a  luxurious  aristocracy,  spends  com- 
paratively little  on  war  preparations,  is  justly  governed,  and  has 
its  affairs  economically  administered.  Two  economic  advantages, 
which  help  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  Swiss  trade,  -should  not 
be  omitted,  namely,  that  vast  numbers  of  tourists  bring  every 
year  large  sums  of  money  into  the  country  to  spend,  and  that  in 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  Switzerland  there  is  an  immense  power, 
which  supplies  the  force  used  in  factories.  These  advantages, 
however,  are  quite  incapable  of  accounting  for  anything  but  a 
small  part  of  the  greatness  of  the  Swiss  commerce,  which  is  due, 
above  all,  to  the  social  and  moral  development,  and,  flowing  from 
these,  to  the  political  and  international  preeminence  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

Before  leaving  the  international  position  of  Switzerland,  two 
other  points  must  be  just  noted.  The  Swiss  have  no  standing 
army,  but  every  citizen  has  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  is  trained 
for  a  few  weeks  every  year,  until  he  is  efficient,  and  subsequently 
is  subject  to  periodical  inspection  and  review.  Of  course,  the 
cost  falls  entirely  on  the  confederation,  but  it  only  amounts  to  the 
extraordinarily  low  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  per  annum  for  every 
efficient  soldier.  Great  Britain  has  of  course  a  standing  army, 
each  soldier  in  which  costs  on  an  average  322  dollars  per  annum ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  case  of  war,  Great  Britain  could 
put  into  the  field  any  soldiers  more  efficient,  better  armed,  or 
better  drilled  than  the  175,000  men  which  Switzerland  could 
mobilize  within  a  week.  The  other  point  is  less  important,  but 
highly  significant  of  the  proud  independence  of  the  Swiss  as  a 
nation.  By  article  twelve  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  no  official, 
representative,  military  officer,  or  member  of  the  federal  assem- 
bly may  receive  any  pension,  pay,  title,  order,  decoration,  or  pres- 
ent from  any  foreign  government ;  and  of  course  no  titles,  deco- 
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rations,  or  national  pensions  are  known  or  acknowledged  officially 
in  Switzerland.  The  ideal  of  Swiss  statesmanship  is  thoroughly 
democratic,  —  plain  living  and  small  reward  for  public  services.1 

In  turning  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  in* 
ternal  polity  of  Switzerland,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  national  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  is 
the  readiness,  nay,  the  naturalness,  with  which  he  forms  societies, 
or  unions,  for  every  conceivable  object.  As  the  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman  everywhere  is  self-reliance  and  independence,  so 
everywhere  the  Swiss  is  marked  by  his  desire  and  faculty  for 
association.  This  is,  of  course,  an  hereditary  trend  in  the  nation, 
due  to  the  history  and  republican  institutions  of  the  people ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  how  it  is  carried  through  every  department  of 
life,  from  the  organized  union  of  a  political  party  to  a  society  of 
schoolboys  or  schoolgirls.  This  fact  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
understanding  the  life  and  movement  of  Swiss  politics  and  society. 
For  instance,  this  fact  applies  to  the  labor  problem.  The  labor* 
ers  of  Switzerland  are  so  well  organized  that  they  have  not  only 
great  political  power,  a  sign  of  which  is  seen  in  the  movement  for 
universal  insurance  against  accident  and  sickness,  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  elaborating  into  a  law,  but  they  have  so  far  com* 
pelled  the  government  to  recognize  their  organization  that  their 
chief  secretary  is  now  paid  by  the  government,  though  appointed 
by  themselves.  This  institution,  the  Workmen's  Secretary,  is  a 
peculiar  one :  he  is  appointed  (or  rather  they  are  appointed,  as 
there  are  two  workmen's  secretaries,  one  for  German  and  an* 
other  for  French  Switzerland)  by  the  General  Swiss  Workmen's 
Confederation,  a  great  union  of  all  the  laborers'  associations 
in  the  country.  His  work  is  superintended  by  the  committee 
of  this  workmen's  confederation,  and  consists  in  giving  informa- 
tion to  all  workmen  as  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  in  making 
inquiries,  reports,  and  statistics  upon  the  questions  which  most 
bear  upon  the  labor  problem,  and  generally  in  being  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  labor  organization  throughout  the  country.  That  the 
federal  assembly,  which  the  advocates  of  the  extreme  labor  party 
are  fond  of  saying  is  composed  solely  of  capitalists,  should  con- 
sent to  pay  the  salary  of  the  workmen's  secretary,  over  whom 
it  exercises  no  control,  and  that  no  voice  should  be  raised  to  com- 

1  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  public  life  of  Switzerland  is  the  small- 
ness  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  officials.  The  president  of  the  republic  re- 
ceived until  recently  only  82,000  yearly  ;  he  now  receives  $3,000,  but  has  no 
•fficial  residence. 
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plain  or  criticise  this  arrangement,  argues  both  the  strength  of 
the  organized  laborers,  and  the  confidence  in  which  is  held  their 
confederation  and  their  committee.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  to  give  state  subventions  to  societies 
without  insisting  on  any  control  or  supervision  :  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments especially  assist  with  grants  benevolent  societies,  or- 
phanages, agricultural  clubs,  etc.,  without  interfering  with  their 
organization  or  work.  In  America  or  England  we  should  almost 
expect  such  a  course  to  be  followed  by  extravagance,  or  even  mal- 
versation, but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurs.  That  this  is  so, 
seems  due  to  the  highly  developed  public  spirit,  and  the  political 
conscience,  which  is  widely  diffused  among  the  people.  This,  in 
turn,  appears  to  spring  from  the  historical  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  for  five  hundred  years  have  preserved  their  independence 
and  nationality  (with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval  follow- 
ing the  year  1798),  but  whose  national  existence  was  always 
liable  to  be  threatened,  and  who  have  always  had  to  realize  the 
imperative  warning  of  their  national  motto,  "  All  for  one,  one 
for  all." 

One  way  in  which  this  national  instinct  for  association  (for  so 
it  surely  is)  makes  itself  evident  is  in  the  absence  of  party  gov- 
ernment. In  the  federal  council,  the  executive  cabinet  of  the 
republic,  consisting  of  seven  members,  who  carry  out  a  definite 
policy,  and  prepare  or  revise  the  laws,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
federal  assembly  (or  congress),  there  are  almost  always  men  of 
different  views  •  and  politics.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  to 
hear  a  minister  defending  a  measure  which  he  admits  to  be  to  his 
own  thinking  undesirable,  or  to  find  the  federal  council  carrying 
out  a  measure  which  the  majority  of  its  members  have  shortly 
before  stood  pledged  to  oppose.  The  theory  underlying  the  Swiss 
federal  council  is  widely  different  to  that  underlying  the  cabinets 
of  countries  in  which  party  government  prevails.  Under  party 
government  the  cabinet  proposes  or  carries  out  measures  which 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  individually  believe  to  be  necessary 
and  salutary ;  under  the  Swiss  system  the  members  of  the  federal 
council  are  regarded,  not  as  the  leaders  of  a  party  and  the  origi- 
nators of  a  policy,  but  as  the  highest  servants  of  the  people, 
chosen  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  as  the  people  or  their  represen- 
tatives may  decide  upon  as  just.  Of  course,  government  quite 
independent  of  party  is  not  possible  in  every  country.  In  the 
Union  or  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  it  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible until  several  leading  political  questions,  which  clearly  divide 
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the  nation  into  two  camps,  are  settled ;  but  in  Switzerland  the 
system  works  smoothly,  partly  because  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  people  is  so  highly  developed,  partly  because  there  is  in  the 
nation  what  has  just  been  described,  a  natural  instinct  for  asso- 
ciation. 

The  absence  of  party  government  is  rendered  all  the  more 
easy  and  natural  by  means  of  the  peculiar  Swiss  institution  known 
as  the  Referendum.  This  institution,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  written  of  late,  and  which  has  been  proposed  by  theorists 
for  adoption  in  other  countries,  simply  consists  in  changes  of  the 
constitution,  new  laws,  etc.,  being  put  to  the  vote  of  all  the  citi- 
zens. The  referendum  must  be  put  in  force  on  every  occasion 
where  there  is  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  as  msCnj  matters 
have  recently  been  made  subjects  of  federal  legislation,  which  are 
not  specially  reserved  for  the  federal  legislation,  and  are  therefore 
within  the  province  of  the  cantonal  authority,  such  applications 
of  the  referendum  are  not  infrequent.  In  such  cases  the  referen- 
dum is  called  obligatory,  and  in  order  for  the  law  or  revision  of 
the  constitution  voted  on  to  pass,  in  such  cases  a  majority  of  the 
cantons,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  people,  must  vote  for  the 
measure.  In  contradistinction  to  the  obligatory,  the  facultative 
referendum  is  put  in  force,  when  the  signatures  of  30,000  citi- 
zens who  have  the  right  to  vote  are  apjpended  to  a  petition  asking 
that  any  particular  law  or  decision  of  the  federal  council  may  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote :  the  petition  must  be  presented 
within  three  months  of  the  passing  of  the  law  to  be  subjected  to 
the  referendum.  The  referendum  also  exists  in  a  third  form, 
that  of  the  initiative.  This  means  that  the  majority  of  the  fed- 
eral assembly,  or  50,000  citizens,  may  demand  a  total  or  partial 
revision  of  the  constitution  in  any  particular  sense,  which  is  then 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  referendum.  For  practical 
purposes  this  does  not  amount  to  much,  since  the  people  have  not 
the  power  to  demand  that  a  particular  measure  or  law  be  passed, 
all  they  can  do  being  to  demand  that  a  modification  of  the  consti- 
tution of  this  or  that  nature  be  put  to  the  popular  vote.1  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  in  a  democratic  country,  where  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  is  not  only  a  phrase  but  a  reality,  the  refer- 
endum is  the  natural  alternative  to  party  government ;  it  enables 
the  people  to  be  in  power,  not  this  or  that  party.     With  all  the 

1  Several  cantons  have  the  initiative  referendum  for  laws  as  well  as  for  con- 
stitutional changes.  In  very  few  cases  has  this  initiative  referendum  proved 
fruitful ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  an  occasion  for  abuse. 
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varieties  of  democratic  creeds  and  socialistic  proposals  which  are 
being  made  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  strange  that  the  proposal 
is  not  more  often  put  forward  that  other  nations  should  adopt  the 
referendum.  The  reason  is  probably  this,  that  as  soon  as  one 
looks  into  this  institution  of  the  referendum,  one  finds  that  it  is 
more  of  a  conservative  than  a  progressive  force.  Surprising  as 
this  is  at  the  first  sight,  it  is  a  fact  now  recognized  by  all  jurists 
and  political  writers.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  most  thorough-going 
democracy  is  not  a  terribly  revolutionary  form  of  government,  at 
least  not  when  the  citizens  are  as  well  educated  and  patriotic  as 
the  Swiss.  To  illustrate  the  conservative  nature  of  the  referen- 
dum, it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  laws  and  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  popular  vote  more  have  been  rejected  than  have  been 
accepted,  clearly  showing  that  the  people  are  less  ready  for  inno- 
vation than  their  parliamentary  representatives.  What  the  future 
history  of  the  referendum  may  be  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  it  gives  to  the  peo- 
ple more  direct  power  than  is  given  in  any  other  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  popular  vote.1 

If  the  federal  government  of  Switzerland  suggests  methods 
which  may  in  the  future  find  a  place  in  the  democracies  of  the 
world,  the  cantons,  which,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  the  compo- 
nent states  of  the  Swiss  federation,  have  also  in  their  turn  lessons 
to  teach.  In  approaching  the  cantons,  one  thing  must  always  be 
remembered :  they  present  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  one 
another  in  almost  every  way,  except  in  this,  that  they  are  always 
equally  and  patriotically  Swiss.  In  spite  of  differences  of  race, 
religion,  language,  climate,  modes  of  living,  and  standards  of 
comfort,  the  Swiss  cantons  remain  loyal  to  one  another  and  to  the 
republic.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  far  more  remarkable 
than  between  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union.  There 
is  more  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Protestant  and 
industrial  canton  of  Zurich  and  those  of  the  Catholic  and  forest 
canton  of  Schwyz,  than  between  the  peoples  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  California.  Or,  again,  there  is  far  more  difference  be- 
tween the  Italian-speaking,  Catholic,  and  unprogressive  population 
of  Ticino  and  the  population  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  which  is 
French-speaking,  and  contains  more  persons  born  out  of  Switzer- 

1  As  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the 
citizens  voting,  the  directness  and  certainty  of  the  referendum  is  quite  un- 
paralleled in  the  Union. 
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land  than  native  Genevans,  than  between  the  inhabitants  of  Illi- 
nois and  those  of  Texas.  When  one  considers  the  divergency  of 
point  of  view  from  which  the  different  parts  of  Switzerland  ap- 
proach almost  every  conceivable  question,  divergences  of  religion, 
language,  race,  tradition,  and  commercial  interests,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  why  there  is  a  very  considerable  jealousy  among  the 
cantons.  But  this  jealousy  is  on  the  whole  healthy ;  it  is  a  con- 
servative force,  for  it  protects  the  smaller  cantons  from  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  larger  cantons ;  it  produces  a  stimu- 
lating rivalry,  but  it  is  almost  always  subjected  to  patriotic  feeling. 
For  instance,  quite  recently  Mons.  Lachenal,  of  Geneva,  was 
almost  unanimously  elected  to  a  vacant  seat  on  the  federal  coun- 
cil: the  Swiss  assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  Radical  member, 
elected  him,  because  it.  was  felt  that  the  commercial  war  with 
France,  which  was  then  pending,  and  has  since  become  a  reality, 
required  that  Geneva,  which  for  the  time  being  would  be  the  chief 
sufferer,  should  be  specially  represented  in  the  council.  Not  only 
was  Mons.  Lachenal's  election  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  his 
political  opponents,  but  the  city  of  Geneva  welcomed  his  return 
from  Berne,  after  his  election,  by  going  en  /Ste  to  meet  him, 
though  he  had  been  elected  to  serve  as  foreign  secretary  of  the 
republic,  and  as  such  would  have  to  carry  out  a  policy  by  which 
his  own  city  would  be  the  chief  sufferer ! 

A  political  philosopher  has  regretted  that  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  dangerous,  to  try  experiments  in  politics ;  but  in 
Switzerland  an  experiment  can  be  tried  in  one  canton,  and  if  suc- 
cessful it  can  be  adopted  in  another,  or  even  by  the  confedera- 
tion. This  has  actually  been  done  in  many  cases,  for  example, 
with  the  progressive  income  tax,  with  the  making  of  voting  at 
elections  compulsory,  with  the  principle  of  the  initiative  referen- 
dum, with  temperance  legislation,  etc.  Of  course,  the  idea  of 
experiments  in  legislation  tried  in  one  State  and  imitated  in  an- 
other is  not  new  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  in 
Switzerland  the  states  are  small,  and  therefore  the  results  of  an 
experiment  made  on  a  small  scale  rapidly  assert  themselves.  At 
the  same  time,  states  in  which  differences  of  conditions  exist,  dis- 
play these  differences  more  plainly,  for  the  states  are  nearer 
together,  and  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  communication  between 
them.  In  this  respect,  again,  Switzerland  may  with  peculiar 
appropriateness  be  called  a  nursery  of  politics. 

The  frequent  divergences  between  the  laws  or  institutions  of 
one  canton  and  those  of  another  are  always  interesting.    Take, 
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for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  education,  although 
everywhere  high  in  Switzerland,  varies  very  greatly,  as  also  does 
the  method  of  school  management  in  the  various  cantons.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  variety  of  method  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious education  in  the  primary  schools:  in  Vaud,  religion  is 
taught  without  doctrinal  bias ;  in  Geneva  no  religious  instruction 
is  ever  given  in  the  schools,  but  there  is  a  state-supported  consis- 
toire,  Protestant  ministers  and  Catholic  clergy,  to  whom  children 
may  be  sent  for  religious  education ;  in  Catholic  cantons,  like 
Fribourg  and  Yalais,  the  instruction  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  ;  in  Berne,  where  there  is  a  large  majority  of  Protes- 
tants, religious  instruction  is  given  in  a  form  that  gives  no  offense 
either  to  Protestant  or  Catholic  ;  in  some  of  the  so-called  paritii- 
tisch  cantons,  in  which  the  population  is.divided  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  the  children  receive  education  in  religion 
together  till  they  are  prepared  by  priest  or  pastor  for  confirma- 
tion. Switzerland  has,  almost  alone  among  European  states, 
reached  the  principle  of  the  United  States,  that  education  is  a 
matter  for  the  state,  not  for  the  church,  though  in  some  can- 
tons this  principle  is  less  thoroughly  acted  upon  than  in  others, 
and  in  certain  cantons  the  clergy  still  practically  control  the 
primary  schools. 

This  variety  in  the  educational  systems  of  Switzerland  has  its 
advantages,  and  so  long  as  the  cantons  preserve  so  tenaciously 
their  individualities  and  independence,  it  will  continue.  But  it  is 
just  this  diversity  among  unity  that  makes  Switzerland  and  its 
institutions  so  attractive  and  instructive  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal philosopher :  and  the  tenacity  in  keeping  individual  charac- 
teristics is  necessary  for  a  small  nation,  if  it  is  to  retain  its 
national  existence.  As  each  canton  has  jealously  maintained  its 
right  to  its  own  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  all  attempts  at  uni- 
formity of  legislation  have  been  met  by  a  strong  opposition.  It 
was  only  in  1889  that  a  uniform  law  for  cases  of  bankruptcy  was 
passed  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  It  had  for  years  been  a 
source  of  loss  and  annoyance  that  each  canton  had  a  separate 
law  of  bankruptcy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  difficulties  thus  occa- 
sioned had  become  intolerable  that  the  uniform  law  was  passed. 
Another  instance  of  the  cantonal  jealousy  is  afforded  by  the  well- 
known  question  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  The 
constitution  of  1874  abolished  capital  punishment  for  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  ;  but  the  question  was  continually  agitated  till,  in 
1879,  the  constitution  was  revised,  and  instead  of  the  prohibition 
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of  capital  punishment,  the  sixty-fifth  article  of  the  constitution 
was  altered  to  read  as  follows :  "  No  sentence  of  death  can  be 
passed  for  any  political  offense.  Corporal  punishments  are  pro- 
hibited."  This  change  was  only  accepted  by  a  small  majority  of 
the  citizens  voting  by  the  referendum ;  but  only  some  of  the  Cath- 
olic cantons  have  exercised  their  right  to  reintroduce  capital 
punishment  into  their  criminal  law ;  and  only  once  has  the  ex- 
treme measure  been  carried  out,  in  Lucerne  for  a  murder  of  the 
most  atrocious  nature. 

That  the  Swiss,  with  such  a  history,  such  a  position  among  the 
nations,  and  such  institutions,  are  earnest  and  religious  is  only  to 
be  expected.  One  aspect  of  the  deeper  side  of  the  national  char- 
acter is  seen  in  their  numerous  philanthropic  and  religious  socie- 
ties and  associations.  To  explain  how  the  Swiss  show  their  genius 
for  associating  and  organizing  together  for  philanthropic  ends,  it 
may  serve  to  describe  in  brief  an  institution  which  seems  peculiar 
to  Switzerland,  but  might  be  copied  in  other  lands,  —  the  Society 
of  Public  Welfare  (Gemeinnuetzige  Gesellschaf t,1  Soci6t£  de  TUti- 
lit£  Publique).  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  public  wel- 
fare societies,  one  in  every  important  town  in  the  country,  and  at 
least  one  or  more  for  the  country  at  large ;  but  the  oldest,  and 
still  the  leading  public  welfare  society  is  that  of  Basle,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1777  by  the  town  clerk  of  Basle,  Jacob 
Iselin.  The  activity  of  the  society  has  been  directed  to  very 
various  objects  during  the  course  of  its  existence :  some  of  these 
it  has  started  and  has  seen  taken  over  by  the  state ;  others  have 
become  independent ;  some  have  been  given  up  or  changed  in  na- 
ture as  times  have  altered.  These  various  projects  are  managed 
each  by  a  special  committee  or  separate  commission,  which  reports 
to  the  central  committee,  but  has  generally  quite  independent 
power  of  action.  Each  project  has  usually  its  separate  sources 
of  income  besides  the  subventions  with  which  the  Public  Welfare 
Society  assists  it.  The  variety  and  scope  of  the  society's  work 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  its  last  report  contains  no  less 
than  forty-nine  reports  of  different  institutions  standing  in  close 
relation  to  it.  Some  of  the  objects  dealt  with  are  religious;  for 
example,  there  are  special  committees  for  Sunday-school  work,  for 
promoting  good  church  meeting,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  good 
literature.  Many  objects  may  be  classed  as  general  and  philan- 
thropic: orphanages,  workmen's  dwellings,  popular  and  temper- 

1  The  full  title  is  Gesellschaft  zur  Befoerderung  des  Guten  and  Gemein- 
naetzigeiL 
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ance  eating-houses,  savings-banks,  protection  of  animals  from 
cruelty,  pensions,  and  homes  for  the  aged ;  some  may  be  said  to 
be  recreative,  such  as  the  providing  and  sustaining  bathing-places 
in  the  Rhine  and  a  skating-rink  for  the  winter.  And  a  last  class 
of  objects  in  which  the  society  has  been  interested  might  be  de- 
scribed as  of  general  public  interest :  the  improvement  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  Basle,  aid  to  the  museums  of  natural  history  and 
antiquities,  and  the  publication  of  an  historical  almanac.  It  is 
evident  that  a  society  of  this  nature  has  numerous  advantages ;  it 
tends  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  competing  societies  and  charities, 
and  to  unite  men  of  different  views  and  aims  in  common  philan- 
thropy'; it  has  a  position  of  such  eminence  that  whatever  institu- 
tion it  assists  and  recommends  may  be  safely  trusted  as  sound 
and  worthy  of  support;  and  it  can  command  an  organization 
which  makes  it  easy  to  start  new  schemes.  As  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  these  societies  to  humanity  generally,  it  may  suffice  to 
relate  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  glory  and  credit  of  th#  Ge- 
neva Convention  is  due  to  the  Public  Welfare  Society  of  Geneva, 
which  gave  the  stimulus  to  public  feeling  which  occasioned  the 
Convention,  and  made  the  preparations  and  arrangements  for  the 
Convention  being  held. 

The  actual  religious  feeling  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  hard  to  understand  and  impossible  to  judge.  At  least 
this  is  so  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  religion  becomes.  But 
there  are  many  facts  concerning  the  religious  life  of  the  Swiss 
which  are  as  unmistakable  as  they  are  interesting.  The  barrier 
between  rich  and  poor  does  not  create  such  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  church  as  it  does  in  England  or  America ;  the  poor  do  not 
shrink  from  coming  to  church  if  they  cannot  afford  to  dress  like 
the  rich,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  our  country  ;  the  rich  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  poor  in  education  and  sympathy  as  to  make 
religious,  forms  and  services  suitable  to  the  one  distasteful  or  un- 
attractive to  the  other.  This  is  partly  because  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  realize  their  common  citizenship  in  the  same  democracy, 
but  more  because  rich  and  poor  are  educated  together  in  the 
same  elementary  schools,  and  from  that  time  forward  have  not 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  common  bond  between  them.  One 
may  not  infrequently  see  in  one  of  the  large  towns  a  lady,  who 
has  driven  up  in  her  carriage,  enter  a  shop,  and  begin  her  pur- 
chases by  shaking  hands  with  the  assistant  behind  the  counter, 
whem  she  greets  with  the  familiar  Du  (thou)  instead  of  the  usual 
Sie  (you).     They  have  been  at  school  together,  and  on  leaving 
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school  have  been  in  the  same  kiaenzchen  (little  circle),  and  they 
remain  intimate  friends.  It  is  this  wide  instinct  of  common  hu- 
manity which  the  Swiss  possess  as  no  other  nation,  and  which 
makes  them  catch  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  even  when  they  are 
unobservant  of  the  forms  and  worship  of  the  church,  or  profess 
indifference  to,  or  even  disbelief  in,  its  doctrines. 

No  other  nation  in  Europe,  not  even  Great  Britain,  has  so  fully 
realized  and  accepted  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  Switz- 
erland. This  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  confed- 
eration as  a  united  nationality,  for  with  some  cantons  almost  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  and  others  as  pronouncedly  Protestant,  religious 
liberty  was  the  only  peaceful  method.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  has  been  as  58.7  :  40.6  in 
a  population  that  has  slowly  but  steadily  increased  from  2,390,000 
to  2,930,000 ;  and  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  other  religious 
number  about  .5  per  cent.  Thus  the  Catholics  form  a  powerful 
minority,  but  in  temper  and  action  generally  they  form  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  or  Austria.  The  Swiss 
Ultramontanes  as  a  political  party  do  not  exist  at  all ;  for  the 
Catholics  all  acquiesce,  at  least  tacitly,  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  the  country,  and  in  the  principle  of  religious  toler- 
ation and  undoctrinal  education.  A  little  over  a  generation  ago 
the  strife  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  still  a  menace 
to  the  peace,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  the  Swiss  republic,  but  a 
modus  vivendi  being  once  found,  the  feeling  of  national  fraternity 
has  asserted  itself  stronger  than  ever.  A  sign  of  this  is  that  the 
Catholics  in  the  federal  assembly  are  not  exclusively  of  one  party, 
but  are  spread  through  all  parties,  though  the  Right,  the  most 
conservative  element  in  the  chambers,  is  almost  exclusively  Catho- 
lic. But  all  are  desirous  of  maintaining  the  present  harmony. 
This  desire  explains  the  apparent  (but  not  actual)  breaches  of 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  Switzerland,  namely,  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Jesuits  from  the  country,  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  Salvation  Army.  The  avowed  policy  of  the  Jesuits 
is  calculated  to  disturb  the  present  understanding  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants :  so  they  are  excluded.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  felt  it  a  duty  to  disregard  the  regulations  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  union,  and  has  come  under  the  hand  of  the 
law.  These  doubtful  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  highly  developed 
feeling  of  common  Christianity  and  brotherhood  in  Swiss  religious 
life.     A  fact  or  two  may  illustrate  the  amity  of  feeling  existing. 
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In  Glarus  there  is  one  great  church  for  the  town,  which  is  used  at 
different  times  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  common.  Again, 
the  Protestant  synod  of  the  Canton  of  Grisons  met  last  year  in 
Poschiavo,  a  town  with  a  small  Protestant  congregation,  but  situ- 
ate in  the  Italian  district  of  the  canton,  which  is  almost  entirely 
Catholic ;  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant  synod  from  the  German- 
speaking  districts  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian 
Catholics  of  Poschiavo ;  the  members  of  the  synod  were  enter- 
tained during  their  five  days'  stay  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
occasion  was  taken  to  show  the  existence  of  a  deep  religious  sym- 
pathy between  the  compatriots  of  different  creeds.  Probably 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  Catholic  town 
would  pay  from  its  public  purse  the  costs  of  a  Protestant  synod 
held  within  its  walls ! 

All  wh6  know  anything  of  the  theology  of  Germany  know  its 
tendency  to  divorce  scientific  discussion  from  practical  religion, 
and  have  felt  the  necessity  to  complete  the  theological  learning  of 
the  German  class-room  or  treatise  with  the  experience  of  religious 
work  among  men.  Though  the  theology  of  Switzerland  is  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Germany,  —  German  and  Swiss  professors 
and  students  passing  over  from  the  universities  of  one  country  to 
those  of  the  other, — yet  in  Switzerland  the  danger  of  separating 
theological  theories  from  religious  experience  is  far  less  than  in 
Germany.  The  names  of  the  great  Swiss  theologians  of  the  century 
show  this:  De  Wette,  who,  when  driven  forth  from  Berlin,  lived 
his  best  years,  and  died,  in  Basle,  the  most  earnest  and  religious 
of  the  fathers  of  the  higher  criticism;  Vinet,  most  pious  and 
eloquent  and  reasonable  of  orthodox  theologians ;  Godet,  most  de- 
vout and  learned  of  living  French  Biblical  critics ;  Biedermann, 
than  whom  no  philosophic  theologian  of  this  generation  has  more 
profoundly  elucidated  the  true  relations  of  modern  philosophy  and 
the  Christian  faith ;  the  names  of  Merle  d' Aubign£,  Alexander 
Schweizer,  and  Hagenbach,  all  give  the  same  witness.  These  are 
the  great  names  in  recent  Swiss  theology,  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  These  are  men  who,  while  profound  and  gen- 
erally orthodox  thinkers,  have  been  on  the  side  of  greater  free- 
dom and  liberty  in  state  and  church.  Therefore  there  is  undoubt- 
edly more  religious  tolerance  and  devout  liberality  in  Switzerland 
.than  in  Germany.  The  great  excitement  which  has  recently  been 
raised  in  Germany  by  Professor  Harnack's  proposal  that  Protest- 
ant ministers  should  no  longer  be  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
Apostolic  Creed   is  almost  unintelligible  in   Switzerland ;    for 
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though  the  clergy  of  Switzerland  are  at  least  as  devout  and  ortho- 
dox as  those  of  Germany,  no  subscription  of  the  creed  is  ever 
required  from  any  Swiss  Protestant  pastor. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Switzerland  has  no  evils  to  com- 
bat, no  dangers  to  guard  against,  no  sins  to  deplore,  because  none 
have  been  mentioned  here.  No  society  or  nation  has  ever  yet 
existed,  nor  is  likely  to  exist,  in  which  there  were  not  evils  to 
correct,  and  even  seeds  which  would  if  neglected  bring  forth 
decay  and  death.  But  as  far  as  human  mind  can  judge  and  hu- 
man eye  can  see,  the  Swiss  appear  not  only  to  have  developed  the 
political  virtues  and  realized  Christian  brotherhood  more  com- 
pletely than  other  nations,  but  to  have  better  hopes  of  withstand- 
ing the  dangers  which  are  now  threatening  society  at  large.  The 
evil  of  drink  they  have  already  attacked  by  placing  the  manufac- 
ture and  wholesale  trade  in  spirits  in  the  hands  of  a  government 
monopoly,  and  thus  have  largely  reduced  the  average  consumption 
of  spirits  per  head  of  the  population.  The  evils  of  impurity  and 
crimes  connected  with  sexual  vice  are  comparatively  light  and 
rare ;  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  births  and  of  divorces  are  pro- 
portionately low,  and  decreasing  in  face  of  an  increase  of  the 
population.  The  strain  between  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
is  much  less  severely  felt  than  in  other  lands  ;  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  high,  at  least  compared  with  the 
surrounding  lands.  The  political  leaders  of  progressive  and 
democratic  views  are  as  a  rale  not  antagonistic  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  nor  contemptuous  of  Christian  morality,  as  is  so  gen- 
erally the  case  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  A  remarkable  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  Swiss  political  annual,1  iu  which  a  more  earnest 
and  deeply  Christian  spirit  breathes  than  in  any  other  European 
political  work  of  the  same  importance. 

The  greatest  danger  that  at  present  besets  the  Swiss  nation  is 
that  it  may  wholly  or  partly  lose  its  nationality  in  becoming  cos- 
mopolitan. Situate  in  the  midst  of  great  nations,  itself  small ; 
constantly  visited  by  the  dwellers  of  other  lands ;  attracting  by  its 
advantages,  climatic,  economic,  political,  and  educational,  the  citi- 
zens of  other  lands  to  settle  within  its  borders ;  boasting  of  pecu- 
liar international  importance  and  a  very  large  foreign  commerce  ; 
driven  by  (he  sterility  of  its  soil  to  send  many  of  its  sons  forth 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  —  all  these  circumstances 
seem  likely  to  weaken  the  national  individuality.    But  the  leaders 

1  PoUtUches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenostenschaft,  Bern,  bei  Wysa, 
1892,  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  publication. 
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of  the  people  see  the  danger,  and  work  to  counteract  it.  The 
proud  history  and  present  high  position  unite  to  make  Swiss 
patriotism  real  and  living.  If  the  Swiss  remain  true  to  their  past 
and  firm  against  the  corruption  of  material  prosperity  and  foreign 
fashions,  they  will,  under  God's  blessing,  remain  a  nation  which, 
even  if  insignificant  in  numbers,  may  yet  be  rich  in  great  deeds 
and  honored  as  the  teacher  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  retaining  pure  her  national  character,  and  in  trusting  as 
leaders  men  of  high  purpose  and  true  aims,  lies  the  promise  of  a 
great  future  for  every  state,  but  especially  for  a  small  state  like 
Switzerland,  which  might  be  swallowed  up  or  divided  (as  Poland 
was)  by  the  great  nations  around  her.  Fortunately,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  such  a  danger,  as  far  as  one  can  see  at  present.  For- 
tunately, too,  there  are  men  of  ideal  life  and  aims  among  her 
people.  This  essay  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  some  words 
<ef  one  of  Switzerland's  latter-day  prophets,  a  preacher,  who  was 
also  a  politician,  Albert  Bitzius.  His  words  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet  politicians  of  old :  "  No  nation  can  succeed 
without  prophets;  and  our  own  Swiss  nation  needs  them  too. 
Ever  and  always  our  nation  must  have  men  whom  the  life  and 
eomf orts  of  the  world  will  fail  to  satisfy ;  men  who  can  say, 4  I  be- 
lieve and  therefore  I  speak ; '  men  who  will  not  seek  their  life  by 
the  pools  and  drink  there  the  stagnant  water,  but  who  will  mount 
•up  at  sunrise  to  the  highest  spring  of  all,  an4  will  with  hollowed 
hand  drink  from  that,  as  it  gushes  forth  cold  and  fresh.  This 
highest  spring  is  God." 

Joseph  King. 

Hampsteai*,  London. 


PRIMARY  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 


There  is  a  kind  of  service  of  man  to  man  which  is  intrinsically 
priestly.  It  mediates  between  men  and  the  Highest  In  a  very 
true  sense,  it  is  a  daysman  betwixt  them,  laying  its  hand  upon 
them  both. 

This  service  nowise  implies  that  such  a  method  of  access  is 
alone  acceptable  to  the  Highest.  Yet  such  an  inference  has  per- 
haps been  natural.  It  has  been,  at  any  rate,  first  or  last,  almost 
universal.     Deity,  according  to  this  inference,  is  remote.     It  will 
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only  be  approached  through  intermediaries.  It  will  not  trouble 
itself  to  give  ear  to  any  considerable  number.  Only  in  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  one  or  of  a  few  will  it  stoop  to  regard  the  sin- 
ning or  unworthy  many.  The  past  is  back  of  ideas  like  these : 
many  an  antique  cultus ;  gnosticism,  arching,  with  its  interminable 
orders  of  being,  a  gulf  otherwise  impassable  between  man  and  the 
Infinite ;  the  Christianity  of  the  West,  with  its  patron  saints,  its 
Holy  Virgin,  and  its  angelology ;  the  Christianity  of  logic,  look- 
ing back  to  Augustine,  modestly  cherished  by  Anselm,  confi- 
dently formulated  by  Aquinas,  systemized  by  Calvin,  assimilated 
in  a  like  temper  by  Protestant  leaders  who  denounced  the  Insti- 
tutes, but  who  moved  in  kindred  intellectual  ranges.  Perhaps  all 
this  was  inevitable.  Crude  ideas  of  nature,  the  ascendency  in 
men's  thinking  of  virtual  dualism,  the  hard,  tyrannous  ongoing  of 
families  and  of  governments,  the  pride  and  exclusiveness  of  many 
benefactors  of  mankind,  certainly  pointed  in  this  direction.  A 
David,  a  Socrates,  a  John  were  not  often  in  the  world.  Voices 
like  those  of  the  23d  or  139th  Psalm,  of  the  Apology  or  Phaedo, 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  Epistle  General,  were  of  rare  occurrence. 
And  inasmuch  as  men's  thoughts  of  the  Highest  are  colored 
by  their  thoughts  of  the  less  high ;  inasmuch  as  only  by  slow 
degrees  and  by  approximations  human  thinking  clarifies  itself, 
this  conception  of  the  priestly  function,  though  of  the  earth 
earthy,  was  perhaps  for  precisely  that  reason  the  first  and  neces- 
sary conception. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  what  has 
been  called,  in  the  language  of  that  doctrine,  the  "  Atonement" 
has  gone  far  to  justify  this  conception.  I  say  modern  doctrine, 
for  it  was  practically  unknown  until  Anselm.  He  himself  did 
not  teach  it  in  its  developed  form  nor  with  confidence,  but  only 
suggested  it  as  part  of  a  range  of  thinking  which  might  correct 
the  extravagances  of  the  "  ransom  "  view  of  Christ's  work,  which 
had  prevailed  for  centuries  ;  and  he  only  suggested  it  tentatively. 
But  its  root  idea  was  too  human,  too  carnal,  not  to  be  promptly 
seized  upon  and  rapidly  developed.  Christian  thought,  in  this  re- 
spect, though  not  without  vigorous  protest  on  the  one  hand  from 
those  who  still  clung  to  the  ransom  dogma,  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  hungerers  after  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the 
Saviour,  was  accordingly  soon  flowing  along  a  channel  almost 
undiscovered  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  there,  for  perhaps  a 
majority  of  Christians,  it  flows  still.  Christ,  according  to  this 
view,  was  not  only  the  great  High  Priest,  but  the  great  Levitical 
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victim  and  satisfaction.  Offended  Deity  in  him  remitted  penal- 
ties, ceased  to  be  alienated,  and  looked,  under  certain  rigid  con- 
ditions, with  complacency  upon  the  former  objects  of  his  wrath. 
When  the  true  history  of  this  eleventh  century  innovation  in 
Christian  doctrine  shall  have  been  written ;  when  it  shall  have 
been  pointed  out  how  vastly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Anselm  this  innovation  was,  and  by  what  misuse  of  Scripture  it 
has  been  maintained  until  the  present ;  when  there  shall  have 
been  justly  portrayed  the  successive  protests  out  of  the  heart  of 
Christendom  against  this  innovation,  and  how  inadequately  and 
cruelly  they  have  been  met,  —  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Christianity  will  have  been  made,  instructive  in  many  ways,  and 
in  no  way  more  instructive  than  as  an  object  lesson  regarding  the 
slight  foundations,  and  merely  fortuitous  trend  of  circumstances, 
to  which  much  of  our  traditional  theology  owes  its  formidable 
superstructure.  That  which  was  not  characteristically  Anselmic, 
that  which,  so  far  as  it  was  Anselm's,  was  his  on  his  least 
worthy  side,  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  a  dogma  which  made  cap- 
ital of  his  name  and  belied  his  spirit.  And  if,  according  to  this 
dogma  —  a  dogma  still  the  working  force,  in  great  degree,  both 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  theology  —  God  is  thus  wrathful ;  if 
the  high-priestly  and  sacrificial  allusions  in  the  Hebrews  —  allu- 
sions having  mainly  only  a  temporary  and  technical  argumenta- 
tive force  in  that  bode  —  are  to  be  construed  as  the  dominant 
dogmatics  of  the  past  eight  centuries  has  construed  them ;  if 
Christ  is  High  Priest,  not  on  the  lofty,  broad,  and  tender  plane  of 
Melchizedek,  but  after  the  Levitical  and  Sinaitic  order,  then  cer- 
tainly even  the  most  puritanical  forms  of  the  Christian  religion, 
themselves  without  earthly  priest,  or  temple,  or  ritual,  do  never- 
theless, in  such  a  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  work,  imply,  logically, 
that  God  can  only  be  approached  through  priestly  intervention,  — 
an  implication  which,  carried  far  enough,  would  justify  almost 
any  lengths  of  human  priestcraft. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  on  what  practical,  and,  indeed,  on  what 
theological,  grounds  the  notion  has  been  widespread — and,  in 
fact,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  now  widespread  —  that  the 
intrinsically  priestly  service  of  man  to  man  is  due  to  such  a 
method  of  access  being  alone  acceptable  to  the  Highest.  But  re- 
flection ought  long  ago  to  have  corrected  such  a  notion.  It  is 
not  Biblical.  There  is  indeed  much  in  the  Bible  which,  by  itself, 
can  be  construed  into  such  a  view  of  God  as  this  notion  implies. 
But  most  of  this  is  in  arguments  addressed  to  Jewish  minds,  or 
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is  set  against  Jewish  backgrounds,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  too  lit- 
erally, even  by  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  over  against  such  pas- 
sages is  the  grand  ruling  thought  of  man's  relation  to  God  in 
Christ.  Melchizedek,  not  Levi,  is  the  ideal  even  in  the  Hebrews. 
One  is  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  The  Jewish  veil  is 
taken  away.  It  is  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
which  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  that  day,  says 
Christ,  ye  shall  ask  nothing  in  my  name.  He  has  not  come  to 
judge,  but  to  save.  He  speaks  freely  of  his  Father  and  our  Fa- 
ther, of  his  God  and  our  God.  The  type  is  not  governmental, 
but  domestic.  Heaven  is  a  Father's  house.  The  best  thinking 
even  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  accept  the  notion  of  interme- 
diaries. Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not.  It  is  with  the 
humble  and  contrite  that  God  will  dwell.  The  Lord  is  the  Shep- 
herd. His  presence  cannot  be  escaped.  When  I  awake  I  am 
still  with  thee. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  turns  to  the  practical  side  — to  the 
crude  ideas  of  nature,  to  the  dualism  in  thought,  to  the  hard  and 
tyrannous  ongoing  of  families  and  of  governments,  to  the  pride 
and  exclusiveness  of  many  benefactors  of  mankind,  which  were 
suggested  as  predisposing  men  to  this  notion  —  more  careful 
thinking  ought  likewise  to  have  corrected  this  predisposition  of 
the  mind.  The  science  of  our  century  is  demonstrating,  what 
might  well  have  been  guessed  long  before,  that  there  is  a  unity 
in  nature,  rather  than  opposed  and  warring  principles.  The  true 
families,  the  true  governing  —  and  there  have  been  repeated  sug- 
gestions of  these  in  history  —  have  not  been  hard  or  tyrannous. 
The  true  benefactors  have  been  approachable  and  benignant ;  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  is  their  type  in  this  regard.  A  David,  a  Socrates, 
a  John,  have  indeed  been  rare,  but  the  enduring  power  of  such 
men  and  of  their  utterances  has  more  than  offset  their  rarity. 
Ideas  of  Deity  colored  by  the  contraries  of  these,  therefore,  might 
well  have  been  revised.  Whence,  in  point  of  fact,  has  come  the 
true  priestly  function  itself,  —  the  true  mediating  power  between 
men  and  God?  Has  it  sprung  from  a  Deity  who  exacts  this? 
Has  it  not,  the  rather,  been  born  in  the  heart  of  God  ?  The  lov- 
ing Apostle  John  and  the  loving  Anselm,  Wickliffe  and  Savona- 
rola, Bunyan  and  Edwards,  Maurice  and  Phillips  Brooks  —  have 
they  not,  all  of  them,  been  conscious  of  a  divine  tenderness  and 
approachableness,  and  of  a  directness  of  access  to  God,  of  which 
their  yearning  and  catholic  tenderness  toward  all  men  has  been 
only  a  faint  reflection  ?    They,  indeed,  we  may  well  believe,  have 
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been  bright  planets,  half,  nevertheless,  in  shadow ;  but  He  has 
been  the  flaming,  inexhaustible  sun,  glowing  at  every  point.  As 
a  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  nor  the  thing  warmed 
be  warmer  than  that  which  warms  it,  so  the  true  priestly  func- 
tion, whenever  most  fully  exhibited,  ought  always  to  have  sug- 
gested the  inference  that  God  is  its  source,  and  that  He  is  not 
approachable  thereby  alone,  but,  having  himself  provided  such 
stimulating  and  gracious  aids,  is  open  even  more,  could  we  ac- 
complish it,  to  the  direct  approach  of  us  his  children. 

A  truly  priestly  function,  then,  may  be  affirmed,  but  it  is  to  be 
denied  that  in  any  sense  such  a  function  is  a  necessity  on  the  divine 
side ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  truly  priestly  function  is 
realized  in  the  highest  degree,  indeed,  in  Christ,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  realization  in  a  very  high  degree  also  in  men,  even 
as  he  said,  "  As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so  sent  I 
them  into  the  world."  I  propose  an  inquiry,  in  outline  only,  as 
to  the  inner,  spiritual,  or,  more  exactly,  primary  qualifications  for 
this  truly  priestly  function,  or,  as  we  more  commonly  say,  for 
the  ministry.  I  preface  this,  however,  by  some  additional  re- 
marks, clarifying  yet  further,  if  I  can,  this  function. 

II. 
And,  at  the  outset,  we  are  to  observe  that  this  function  finds 
an  analogy  in  the  revelators  and  ministers  of  other  high  things. 
The  poets  are  priests  to  the  great,  creative  thoughts.  By  rhythm, 
perhaps  by  rhyme,  by  ideas  thrown  into  potent  juxtapositions,  by 
an  ardor  and  yet  restraint  of  feeling,  by  tone  and,  as  it  were,  by 
color  of  language,  they  stand  in  the  temple  of  great  and  creative 
thoughts,  and  mediate  between  them  and  us.  Tis  so  of  the 
sculptors,  as  regards  form ;  of  the  painters,  as  regards  color ;  of 
the  musicians,  as  regards  sound;  of  the  mathematicians,  as  re- 
gards space  and  numbers ;  of  the  naturalists,  as  regards  nature  ; 
and  so  on.  I  once  watched,  day  after  day,  a  painter  putting  a 
child's  face  on  canvas,  and  only  then  understood  how  his  art  ena- 
bled him  to  put  into  one  look  many  looks,  and  far  more  than  any 
most  perfect  photograph  could.  He  stood  between  me  and  my 
child,  and  by  his  sense  of  form  and  of  color  interpreted  my  child  to 
me.  But  there  are  closer  analogies  to  this  priestly  function  than 
any  of  these.  There  is  an  office  toward  the  mind  and  toward 
rationality.  It  is  illustrated  when  a  dull  or  indifferent  student 
is,  perhaps  slowly,  perhaps  suddenly,  aroused,  almost  electrified, 
and  has  opened  within  him  the  door  to  all  scholarship.     Some 
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master  teacher  has  touched  him,  has  struck  the  key  tone  of  his 
mind.  Such  are  the  few  educators  of  the  first  order.  They  me- 
diate between  the  mind  and  truth.  Higher  yet  is  a  certain  office 
toward  life,  —  the  priestly  function  toward  a  certain  complex  of 
thinking,  feeling,  aspiring,  and  accomplishing.  There  are  men 
who  beget,  as  it  were,  moral  life.  Sometimes  these  two  functions 
are  to  a  high  degree  combined  in  one  person.  Anselm  was  such 
a  man.  Arnold  of  Rugby  was.  Emerson  was.  Mark  Hopkins 
was.  And  in  all  these  instances,  let  us  not  fail  to  note,  it  is  not 
thought,  or  form,  or  color,  or  sound,  or  knowledge,  or  right  feel- 
ing and  conduct,  that  have  secluded  themselves,  and  deign  only 
to  be  known  to  us  through  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  the  painter, 
the  musician,  the  rare  educator,  or  the  potent  inspirer  of  moral 
life:  it  is,  rather,  our  limitations,  our  need  of  a  mediator,  our 
need  of  a  subtle  and  living  touch,  that  necessitate  these  offices. 
So  is  it  between  man  and  the  Highest.  The  Highest  is  ap- 
proachable. It  is  we  who,  by  mediation,  need  to  learn  how 
approachable  He  is,  how  to  approach  Him,  and  how  to  live  con- 
sciously as  in  his  presence. 

This  matter  of  analogies  suggests  a  second  remark  regarding 
the  permanence  of  the  priestly  or  ministerial  office.  We  are 
somewhat  periodically  apprised  that  the  ministerial  vocation 
nears  its  end.  It  has  seen,  we  are  told,  its  best  days.  Its  power 
has  departed.  And  there  are  not  wanting  men  of  our  profession 
who  so  nearly  believe  this  that  they  resort  to  various  extraneous 
relays,  as  it  were,  to  augment  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  waning 
force.  Being  assured  that  their  power  is  departing,  they  under- 
take to  prove  the  contrary  by  showing  themselves  powerful,  as 
they  count  power.  Now  if  the  power  and  function  of  the  minis- 
try lay  where  our  prophets  of  evil  of  this  type  think  it  does,  their 
prediction  might  to  some  extent  justify  itself.  We  hold  bo 
longer,  say  they,  a  monopoly  of  learning.  Books,  periodicals,  as- 
sociations for  study  and  research,  besides  the  more  ordinary  edu- 
cational machinery,  will  now  do  what  the  ministry  once  did.  But 
the  removal  of  this  educating  function,  laid  as  a  burden  on  the 
ministry  in  the  exigencies  of  the  past,  is  a  great  relief,  freeing  it 
for  more  legitimate  lines  of  instruction  and  for  yet  higher  ser- 
vices. Besides  affirmations  of  this  kind,  there  are  affirmations  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity  on  its  in- 
stitutional side,  and  these  from  precisely  opposite  directions. 
"  When  you  reduce  your  profession  to  its  proper  place,"  say 
some,  "  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ordinances,  —  baptizing,  adminis- 
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tering  the  communion,  burying,  almsdeeds,  etc.,  —  all  of  which 
are  in  their  desuetude,  or  are  destined  to  better  performance  ere 
long  by  others  than  you."  "  Or,"  say  others,  "  these  are  the  true 
priestly  works.  Abide,  therefore,  by  the  sacraments,  get  you  to 
the  cloisters  to  pray,  and  understand  your  times  well  enough 
to  leave  to  other  agencies  that  preaching  which  in  past  ages  was 
often  neglected,  or  if  exercised  was  exercised  for  lack  of  other 
and  better  means  of  instruction."  To  the  minds  of  either  of  these 
classes  of  objectors,  our  occupation,  in  its  commonly  received 
sense,  is  almost  gone.  But,  whatever  be  the  correct  view  of  the 
place  of  institutional  and  of  sacramental  Christianity,  surely  these 
objections,  as  do  those  grounded  in  the  spread  of  education,  fail 
to  perceive  what  is  the  characteristic  and  fundamental  work  of 
the  ministry.  That  work  is  priestly.  It  is  a  mediating  work. 
It  leads  men  to  the  Highest,  not  primarily  by  instruction,  impor- 
tant though  that  is,  nor  primarily  by  the  sacraments,  though  one 
should  take  never  so  high  a  view  of  their  importance,  but  prima- 
rily by  a  living  and  conscious  access  to  the  Highest,  and  the 
capacity  to  help  others  hereto.  The  answer  is  the  same  to  those 
who  apprehend  that  the  ministry  nears  its  end  because  ethics  are 
now  emerging  to  such  prominence  in  education  and  in  literature. 
"Ethics,"  say  such  thinkers,  "are  coming  to  be  so  universally 
cultivated  that  the  ministry  may  properly  ere  long  cease  to  be  ex- 
ercised." But  ethics,  high  though  their  place  is,  are  not,  any 
more  than  education  or  the  sacraments,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
ministry.  So  long  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  aspire  after  the 
Highest,  so  long  as  the  souls  of  men  want  God,  and  so  long  as 
there  are  men  whose  lives  have  had,  in  some  imperfect  degree, 
visions  of  the  Highest,  and  have  walked  with  God,  so  long  will 
the  true  ministry  continue  and  be  in  demand. 

There  are  other  thoughts  in  this  connection  to  which  I  can 
hardly  more  than  allude.  One  of  these  is  the  essential  catho- 
licity of  our  calling.  If  any  of  us  are  narrow,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  our  vocation,  —  if,  that  is  to  say,  we  could  rise  to  the  height  of 
its  central  idea.  We  may  be  in  different  communions.  We  may 
have  wide  and  deep  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  church 
and  the  sacraments,  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  doctrine,  or 
even  regarding  Christianity  itself.  Nay,  it  were  conceivable 
that  in  respect  to  theology  in  its  primary  sense,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  we  might  widely  diverge. 
Still,  if  we  believed  in  the  Highest;  if  we  aspired  after  the 
Highest ;  if  our  lives  were  in  some  degree  consciously  in  touch 
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with  the  Highest ;  and  if  we  had  some  capacity  to  lead  others 
thereto,  some  mediating,  priestly  power,  we  should  in  this  be 
fundamentally  at  one,  veritable  Melchizedeks,  priests  of  God 
most  high.  Of  this  catholicity  and  essential  unity,  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  the  "  Ministers'  Club  "  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  com- 
prising clergymen  of  the  widest  differences  of  opinion,  and,  even 
more,  the  pulpit  of  Harvard  University,  open,  as  it  is,  to  any 
man  who  is  in  touch  with  the  Highest,  and  who  has  a  message  to 
life,  —  of  this  catholicity,  I  say,  and  essential  unity,  that  associa- 
tion of  clergymen  and  the  pulpit  of  Harvard  University  are 
types  and  pledges.  How  ought  we  to  glory  in,  and  thank  God 
for  them !  They  are  the  precursors  and  guarantees  of  what  is 
surely  to  be  realized  at  a  nearer  or  more  distant  day.  God  speed 
the  time ! 

There  is  suggested  by  these  considerations,  also,  what  it  is  that 
should  determine  a  man  toward  or  away  from  the  ministry.  Is  it 
in  him  to  become  a  priest  in  this  profound  and  catholic  sense  ? 
Or,  perhaps  already  educated  in  theology,  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
methods,  and  well  along  in  that  work,  shall  he  turn  aside  from  it 
to  teach,  or  to  administer  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  the  like ;  or  is 
it  his,  because  of  the  priestly  power  intrusted  to  him,  to  continue 
in  that  service  ?  Oh !  what  complicated  inner  questions  find  in 
this  principle  to  some  extent  their  resolvent  I  Here  resides  the 
true  call  to  the  ministry,  and  here  the  call  to  continue  in  its  ha- 
rassing burdens  to  the  end.  Not  in  visions  lies  this  call ;  not  in 
merely  providential  indications  ;  not,  either,  in  inclination  or  dis- 
inclination. Robertson's  disinclination  to  the  ministry  was  some- 
thing prodigious.  Woe  was  he  if  he  preached  the  gospel.  This 
call  lies,  the  rather,  in  this,  that  something  of  true  priestliness  is 
in  the  man.  If  it  is  there  he  has,  though  it  may  take  various 
forms,  but  one  work.  If  it  is  not  there,  at  least  in  some  im- 
perfect degree,  let  neither  the  world's  great  need  of  the  minis- 
try, nor  the  attraction  either  of  its  glories  or  its  crosses,  woo  a  man 
toward  it.     On  the  contrary,  let  him  flee  from  it.     It  is  not  for 

him. 

HI. 

Having  now  observed  certain  analogies  to  that  priestliness  which 
is  fundamental  to  the  ministry  ;  having  seen  in  this  fundamental 
quality  the  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  the  ministry ;  having 
seen,  also,  how  catholic  and  likewise  how  self-determining  the  real 
ministry  is,  we  are  ready  to  note  what  are  some  of  the  inner, 
spiritual,  or,  strictly  speaking,  primary  qualifications  for  it. 
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I.  I  mention  first,  and  negatively,  what,  so  far  from  being  a 
qualification  for  it,  is  liable  to  be  a  positive  disqualification.  In 
lieu  of  a  definition  of  that  to  which  I  refer,  or  by  way  of  getting 
at  such  a  definition,  I  present  two  contrasts,  each  of  these  de- 
signedly in  ministers  of  high  character  and  of  deserved  celebrity. 
Contrasts  much  less  just,  but  even  more  effective,  might  be 
adduced.     In  the  interest  of  fairness  I  present  these. 

For  one  of  these  contrasts  I  mention  Brainerd,  missionary  to 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  Mackay,  missionary  to  Africa. 
Both  of  these  men  were  able,  consecrated,  prayerful,  and  fruitful. 
But  Brainerd  —  and  no  man  respects  his  memory  more  than  I  — 
was  in  a  perpetual  psychological  gymnastic,  by  fastings  (which 
may  be  good),  by  prayer  (which  certainly  is  good),  and  by  other 
processes,  to  induce  in  himself  certain  moods  and  spiritual  exer- 
cises.    He  would  sink  to  the  depths  of  self-reproach.     He  would 
question  if  God  had  not  forsaken  him.     Thence,  by  abstinence 
and  by  various  psychological  exertions,  he  would  elevate  himself 
to  hope,  confidence,  renewed  self-dedication,  and  what  he  con- 
ceived of  as   power.      With  this  sort  of  preparation  he  would 
preach,  now  in  despair  at  lack  of  response,  and  now  in  ecstasy 
that  God,  as  he  believed,  had  made  bare   his   arm  among  the 
heathen.     That  he  was  sincere  in  all  this  no  reasonable  man  can 
question.     Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  dark-faced  denizens 
of  the  wilderness,  already  weird  enough,  might  be  practiced  upon 
by  this  sort  of  psychic  energy  with  success.     Nay,  if  this  were 
Brainerd's  natural  self,  if  it  were  his  one  organ  of  spiritual  ser- 
viceableness,  this  may  have  been  properly  his  peculiar  method  of 
being  priest  to  the  Indians.     Not  so,  however,  did  his  contempo- 
raries, nor  have  his  successors  (copying  them),  viewed  the  matter. 
His  biography  has  been  commended  and  used  for  devotional  and 
spiritual  purposes,  as  if  he  possessed  in  this  not  an  exceptional 
key,  if  true  key  it  were,  but  the  one  key  for  ministering  to  men. 
Take,  on  the  other  hand,  Mackay.     Prayerful,  Biblical,  the  sub- 
ject of  profound  spiritual  convictions,  impulses,  and  self-dedica- 
tions, how  simple,  natural,  rational,  helpful,  nevertheless,  was  his 
work  !     He  lived  with  the  natives,  not  apart  from  them  in  spirit- 
ual glooms  and  ecstasies.     He  was  their  helper,  friend,  teacher, 
example,  modeling  his  life  less  on  the  biography  of  Brainerd  than 
on  that  of  Jesus,  who  pregnantly  said  of  himself  that  the  Son  of 
Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  that  he  was  among  those 
about  him  as  one  that  served.     Brainerd,  too,  one  cannot  help 
reflecting,  left  slight  permanent  traces  of  his  work ;   while  of 
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Mackay's,  it  Is  hardly  too  much  to  assume  that  the  future  history 
of  Africa  will  be  in  some  true  sense  a  development. 

I  adduce,  again,  Edward  Payson  and  Frederick  W.  Kobertson. 
Both  were  frail  men  physically,  battling  much  with  disease.  Both 
were  highly  endowed.  Both  were  consecrated  to  their  work  with 
soldierly  devotion.  They  might  readily  have  duplicated  each 
other.  They  did,  at  the  start.  Payson  followed  the  psychological 
gymnastic  which  Brainerd  had  exemplified.  The  glooms  and  ec- 
stasies, the  sleepless  nights,  and  the  days  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
the  alternate  coldness  and  heats  as  he  viewed  it,  of  his  ministry 
at  Portland,  where  he  mainly  worked,  are  spread  out  on  the  pages 
of  his  biography.  Kobertson,  too,  at  first,  gave  himself  to  devo- 
tional reading,  relied  on  fastings  and  prayers,  kept  himself  and 
his  people  in  a  fervor ;  but,  appalled  at  the  results,  speedily  called 
a  halt.  It  involved  a  great  struggle,  fought  out  at  its  fiercest 
amidst  the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol.  The  scars  of  it  were 
always  upon  him.  The  readjusting  was  gradual.  But  he  made, 
nevertheless,  a  sharp  turn  in  his  ministry  in  this  respect,  and  with 
this  sharp  turn  began  his  unique  power.  He  relied  on  truth  ;  on 
appeals  to  the  highest  and  deepest  in  men ;  on  applying  the  voices 
of  the  historians,  the  psalmists,  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
apostles  of  Christianity,  to  modern  England ;  and  on  a  fellowship 
of  heart  with  God  and  with  men,  more  than  on  devotions.  How 
much  more  he  accomplished  hereby  than  did  even  the  gifted 
Payson  is  obvious.  The  one  has  already,  within  half  a  century, 
built  himself  into  the  enduring  life  of  the  Church  universal.  The 
other,  like  the  heat  lightning  of  a  vanished  summer  along  the 
Maine  coast,  is  hardly  more  than  a  memory. 

I  have  dwelt  with  some  fullness  on  these  contrasts,  because  the 
subject  which  they  involve  is  one  on  which  there  is  not  only  much 
confusion  of  thought,  but  which  is  supposed  nearly  to  compass 
the  range  of  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  ministry.  Men  who 
have  followed  the  methods  of  Brainerd,  Payson,  and  the  imma- 
ture Kobertson  have  been  accounted  spiritual  Men  who  have 
not  followed  them  have  been  accounted  unspiritual.  On  whether 
or  not  a  man  has  moved  in  these  ranges,  the  spiritual  quality  of 
his  ministry  has  many  a  time  been  gauged.  Many  men  without 
these  propensities  have  remained  outside  the  ministry,  who  would 
have  been  powerful  in  it,  because  they  supposed  that  their  not 
having  these  propensities  constituted  a  fatal  lack.  Many  men  in 
the  ministry,  without  these  propensities,  and  otherwise  highly  use- 
ful, have  suffered  their  lives  to  pass  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
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regret  at  their  not  having  them.  Many  men  in  the  ministry  have 
been  warped  away  from  their  true  selves  and  their  real  power, 
and  thus  have  suffered  in  their  personality,  perhaps  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  certain  degradation  of  it,  because,  being  meant  to 
fight  with  a  sling,  they  have  attempted  to  coerce  themselves  into 
the  awkward  and  more  or  less  futile  use  of  this  sort  of  a  Saul's 
armor.  What  is  the  truth  at  this  complicated,  conventionally 
estimated,  and  altogether  unduly  esteemed  point?  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  this :  — 

There  is  an  emotional  element  in  men.  There  is  an  impres- 
sible and  impressionable  element.  In  the  directions  of  truth, 
sublimity,  mystery,  Deity,  this  element  may  very  naturally  be 
specially  strong.  A  man  chances  to  have  it.  In  dealing  with 
men,  more  or  fewer  of  whom  also  have  it,  it  is  found  strik- 
ingly effective.  It  has  a  flavor  of  the  unusual,  the  high,  the  self- 
forgetting.  It  has  a  popular  force,  like  the  gift  of  tongues  in 
apostolic  days.  Attention  converges  toward  it.  It  possesses 
and  nearly  carries  away  our  Brainerds  and  Paysons.  The 
bronzed  faces  along  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  the  weather- 
beaten  faces  along  the  ocean-fringed  Maine  coast,  enough  predis- 
posed thereto  already,  respond  to  it  in  an  astonishing  degree.  By 
reason  of  these  and  like  facts,  certain  frames  of  mind,  types  of 
deportment,  directions  of  reading,  habits  of  devotion,  etc.,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  preeminent  methods,  and  the  men  employing 
them  the  chosen  vessels  of  God,  for  the  priestly  service.  But 
what  is  this  susceptibility  ?  It  is  a  gift ;  it  is  one  of  many 
powers.  But  it  is  only  a  gift ;  it  is  only  one  of  many  powers. 
If  one  have  it,  he  is  not  therefore  qualified  for  the  ministry. 
The  whirling  dervish,  the  hypocritical  player  upon  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  men  and  women  for  purposes  of  gain  or  of  shame, 
also  have  it.  If  one  have  it  not,  he  is  not  therefore  disquali- 
fied for  the  ministry,  for  men  almost  altogether  lacking  in  it 
have  admirably  succeeded  in  the  ministry.  If  it  helped  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  great  success  in  Plymouth  Church,  its  relative  absence 
in  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  does  not  hinder  the  latter's  great  success 
in  the  same  church.  It  is  only  a  gift,  one  gift,  and  far  from  in- 
dispensable. He  who  has  it  may  well  thank  God  for  it,  and  is  to 
use  it,  but  with  a  certain  healthful  restraint,  and  especially  with  a 
large  development  of  other  capacities,  so  that  the  use  of  this  gift 
shall  not  become  one-sided  or  morbid.  The  fault  one  finds  with 
Brainerd  and  Payson  is  not  their  having  it,  or  their  large  use  of  it, 
but  their  so  predominant  use  of  it.    Held  in  greater  abeyance,  and 
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offset  by  the  large  use  of  weightier  and  more  rational  capacities, 
it  would  have  done  for  them  far  more  than  it  did.  But  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  let  him  not  despair.  Let  him  know  that  there  are 
other  gifts,  other  powers,  equally  potent  as  moral  and  spiritual 
forces,  perhaps  more  than  equally  likely  to  be  lasting  in  their 
effects,  certainly  less  attended  with  liabilities  to  distortion  and 
unhealthful  influence,  which  are  left  a  man.  And  if  a  man  have 
it,  he  abuses  it  if  he  use  it  alone  ;  if  he  use  it  without  a  certain 
self-restraint ;  if  he  use  it  without  a  corresponding  development 
and  use  of  other  gifts.  He  abuses  it  especially,  if  he  allow  him- 
self to  render  the  gift  feverish  and  mercurial  by  playing  upon  it 
by  what  are  virtually  only  psychic  exercises.  The  propensity 
thereto,  and  the  undue  esteem  of  this  gift,  alike  evince  how,  even 
under  the  least  hierarchical  forms  of  religion,  that  mistaken  sense 
of  God  prevails  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  conceives  that  He 
is  not  intrinsically  inclined  toward  man,  but  requires  to  be. worked 
over  into  such  an  attitude  by  some  placating  act,  by  some  sort  of 
intervention,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  extraordinary  fervor  of  the 
seeker. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  exaggerated  as  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  conception,  and  here  dwelt  on  therefore  at  a  correspond- 
ing length,  I  may,  if  the  ground  here  taken  is  just,  summarize 
thus :  This  kind  of  power  is  not  only  not  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  ministry,  although  capable  of  being  a  very  great  aid  in  it 
if  rightly  used,  —  but  this  power,  exalted  to  undue  prominence  or 
improperly  used,  may  constitute  a  positive  disqualification  for  the 
ministry.  Rhapsody  and  tongues  have  their  place,  according  to 
St.  Paul ;  but  he  prefers  five  rational  words  to  ten  thousand 
which  are  exclusively  of  that  type. 

II.  Turning,  now,  from  this  aspect  of  the  priestly  function, 
with  its  just  claims,  its  large  possibilities,  but  also  with  its  temp- 
tations, its  perils,  and  its  constituting  at  best  only  one  of  many 
hiding-places  of  ministerial  power,  I  proceed  to  indicate  four  inner, 
spiritual,  or  primary  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  which  I  judge 
to  be  fundamental.  I  shall  do  so,  holding  still  to  that  catholic 
conception  of  the  priestly  office,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
is,  I  believe,  Biblical,  and  certainly  is  reasonable  and  demon- 
strable in  life.  A  less  catholic  conception  of  it  would  add  other 
qualifications,  but  these  four  I  believe  to  be  primary  and  basal. 

1.  I  mention,  first,  an  infinite  hunger  after  truth  and  after 
righteousness. 

Notice  that  I  say  "  hunger."     I  do  not  know  any  perfect  man. 
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But  if  I  knew  one,  I  should  beg  leave  to  doubt  if  be  would  be 
the  best  priest.  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  if,  in  his  sinlessness,  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  not  a  divine  limitation  laid  on  the  practical  side 
of  his  mediating  work.  "  When  thou  art  turned  again,  strengthen 
thy  brethren,"  he  said  to  the  rock  of  his  Church.  President 
Woolsey  has  a  sermon  entitled,  "  Peter  helped  by  his  Fall  to 
strengthen  his  Brethren."  His  own  life  illustrated  it.  I  think  I 
never  knew  so  crystal,  so  faultless  a  character  as  his.  But  he  had 
one  fault.  It  grew  out  of  his  excellence.  It  was  the  foil  of  his 
virtue.  It  was  a  lofty,  an  almost  imperious  sense  of  right;  a 
fierce,  almost  disdainful  temper  toward  violations  of  right.  Hence 
there  were  at  times  in  him  whirlwinds  of  wrath,  —  eyes  flashing, 
voice  metallic,  invective  terse,  searching,  resistless.  He  knew  it. 
He  deplored  it.  He  made  the  most  ample  apologies.  This  was 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh.  By  consequence  two  things  ensued :  A  pre- 
valent meekness,  more  than  one  often  sees  in  man  or  woman.  As 
Moses  is  said  to  have  been  the  meekest  of  men,  but  to  have  scan- 
dalized God  and  man  by  smiting  at  one  stroke  water  out  of  granite, 
and  granite  wrath  into  his  wavering  and  watery  followers,  so  Presi- 
dent Woolsey,  the  man  of  bursts  of  wrath,  was  predominantly 
meek,  to  a  degree  which  lent  an  ineffable  grace  to  his  character 
and  sweep  to  his  influence.  The  very  fierceness  of  his  temper  had 
induced  this  self-command.  But  the  other  thing  induced  was  the 
feeling  in  every  man  who  knew  him,  and  whom  he  tried  to  help, 
that  the  great  instructor  understood  what  human  weakness  was,  out 
of  bitter  human  experience,  and  therefore  could  in  a  sense  mediate 
between  him  and  the  Highest.  I  say,  then,  that  the  first  priestly 
qualification  is  an  infinite  hunger  after  truth  and  righteousness, 
not  their  full  attainment,  though  the  fuller  the  better ;  and  let  us 
well  understand  that  there  is  no  drawback  from  the  true  priestli- 
ness  like  sanctioned  and  persisting  wrong  in  the  priestly  person, 
no  matter  how  relatively  slight  that  wrong  may  be. 

Notice,  also,  that  I  place  this  hunger  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
qualifications  designedly.  I  have  done  so,  not  only  because  it 
perhaps  logically  belongs  there,  but  because  constructively  it 
certainly  belongs  there.  For  this  hunger,  while  intrinsically  one, 
has  a  twofold  direction.  It  faces  truth  and  also  righteousness. 
It  is  directed,  that  is  to  say,  toward  entity  and  toward  life.  It  is 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  It  is  ideal  and  practical.  No  man  bath 
seen  God  at  any  time.  It  is  in  the  aspiring  after  Him,  the  out- 
reaching  for  Him,  the  conscious  following  Him,  and  the  response 
on  his  part  experienced  by  such  a  spirit,  that  are  all  the  seeing  we 
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can  have  of  Him  and  live ;  in  other  words,  I  suppose  while  we 
live,  or,  in  yet  other  words,  while  our  existence  goes  on  under  its 
present  limitations.  Now  to  aspire  after  God,  to  reach  out  for 
Him,  to  have  the  consciousness  of  following  Him  and  of  his  re- 
sponse in  our  spirits,  can,  indeed,  be  sought  by  the  method  of 
concentration  of  thought  upon  Him,  —  by  meditation,  by  disen- 
gaging the  mind  from  all  things  else,  as  heathens  and  Christians 
alike  have  often  done.  But  this  is  mainly  a  fruitless  task.  It 
goes  round  in  a  circle.  The  true  search,  if  it  have  an  orbit,  is 
elliptical,  and  its  foci  are  truth  and  righteousness,  that  is,  truth- 
seeking  and  truth-living.  Engaged  in  this  twofold  task  —  always 
seeking  after  truth,  if  one  follow  Christ,  having  it  as  a  prime 
article  of  belief  in  Him,  that  to  this  end  was  He  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  He  into  the  world,  that  He  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  therefore  following  Him  with  the  greater  ardor,  open- 
eyed,  open-minded,  teachable,  ever  learning,  free  from  prejudice, 
catholic,  fearless;  and  at  the  same  time  living  the  truth,  trans- 
muting it  into  life,  buying,  as  Horace  Bushnell  used  to  say,  the 
truth  to  live  by  —  one  grows  on  all  sides ;  one's  perceptions  and 
sympathies  expand ;  one  can  the  nearer  and  yet  the  nearer  dis- 
cover God,  as  it  were,  being  pure  in  heart ;  and  one  can  the  more 
nearly,  just  in  proportion  as  he  seems  to  see  God,  be  God's 
priest  to  those  who  would  find  Him. 

We  hear  of  the  need  of  an  educated  ministry.  The  contrary 
of  this  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  One,  indeed,  may  not 
have  learned  in  the  schools ;  one  may  as  yet  have  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning ;  but  if  one  have  not,  in  the  truth-seeking  sense 
and  truth-living  sense  indicated  above,  some  genuine  education, 
he  cannot  be  a  priest,  he  cannot  minister.  The  openness  and 
hunger  of  one's  mind  toward  truth;  the  valorous  exercise  of 
one's  life  toward  applying  truth  in  righteous  feeling,  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting  are  not  only  logical  and  exemplary  first 
steps,  but  needful  intrinsic  preparations  toward  finding  God,  and 
mediating  between  Him  and  men.  This  cannot  be  too  much 
urged  or  impressed.  We  are  often  confused  by  the  multitudi- 
nous requirements  toward  ministerial  preparedness.  There  is 
only  one  intrinsic  preparedness,  twofold  but  one,  truth  and  life. 
Oh!  to  hunger  more  for  them  both,  and  to  fill  our  days  with 
their  knightly  and  passionate  quest !  And  if  the  lower  aspect  of 
this  matter,  namely,  the  gaining  influence  over  men,  were  to  be 
considered,  there  is  no  key  to  it  like  that.  William  the  Silent  — 
stilling  the  mob  in  Antwerp,  foiling  Alva  in  Holland  and  Zea- 
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land,  the  arch-Protestant  of  two  insignificant  and  prostrate  pro- 
vinces invited  to  Brussels  by  the  Catholics  of  a  dozen ;  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  Calvinist  and  Lutheran,  Netherlander  and  Span- 
iard, Elizabeth  and  Philip,  alike  respecting  him,  fearing  him, 
and,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  obeying  him  —  held  in  his  single 
grasp  the  destiny  of  modern  civilization,  was  an  unfrocked  priest 
of  God,  and  was  Father  William  not  to  the  Netherlands  only,  but 
to  the  world  ;  not  primarily  because  of  his  statesmanship,  great 
though  that  was  ;  nor  because  of  his  military  skill  and  his  power 
to  discern  and  handle  men,  extraordinary  though  both  of  these 
were,  but  for  no  other  reason,  intrinsically,  than  the  ardor  and 
effectiveness  of  his  hunger  after  truth  and  righteousness.  Here, 
too,  is  our  beginning  of  priestliness,  with  which  having  begun  we 
shall  have  already  half  done. 

From  the  foregoing  this  follows  as  a  corollary:  the  priest, 
whatever  his  communion,  should  beware  of  dogma.  Dogma 
were  well  enough  but  for  its  fatal  habit  of  claiming  itself  to  be 
truth,  rather  than  the  servant  of  truth ;  and  but  for  the  historical 
fact,  over  and  over  again  illustrating  itself,  that  dogma  gets 
shape  from  the  baser  side  of  a  teacher  or  of  an  age,  and  by  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  rather  than  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the 
beautiful  countenance  of  truth  in  that  teacher  or  age.  Great 
Augustine,  with  his  wonderful  insights  and  outlooks,  has  chiefly 
impressed  dogma  with  his  ill-digested  theory  of  original  sin. 
Great  Anselm,  the  brave  reacher-out  after  new  truth,  the  pro- 
pounder  in  substance  of  the  profound  proposition  that  love  is  the 
key  to  all  teaching,  has  chiefly  impressed  dogma  with  that  hardly 
legitimate  inference  from  the  "  Cur  Deus  Homo,"  justice  by  sub- 
stitution on  the  cross.  Calvin,  great,  but  less  great  by  far  than 
either  of  the  others,  has  chiefly  impressed  dogma  by  his  conve- 
nient but  inadequate  presupposition  of  necessity.  The  priceless 
contributions  to  the  thinking  of  posterity  which  these  great  men, 
not  to  mention  others,  ought  to  have  been  permitted  to  make, 
dogma,  with  its  instinct  for  dross,  has  thrust  into  obscurity,  foist- 
ing and  fastening  upon  the  world  their  slag,  in  place  of  the  yel- 
low, incorruptible,  swiftly  current  gold  of  their  minds.  How 
full  is  Scripture  of  warnings  here :  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  fighting  away  from  dogma  toward  spirit  and  life;  St. 
Paul  sure  he  saw  only  in  a  mirror,  darkly ;  Jesus  having  many 
things  to  say  not  bearable  yet,  and  indicating  a  slow  but  true 
guide  into  all  truth.  Dogma  does  not  know  what  this  means. 
Dogma  is  self-sufficient.     Dogma  dries  up  a  man  and  makes  him 
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a  thing.     Between  dogma  and  spirit  and  life  there  is  either  per- 
petual war,  or  only  an  armed,  fortressed,  and  exhausting  peace. 

2.  I  mention  secondly  a  divine  passion  for  men*  "  He  had 
compassion  on  them."  "  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him."  "  God 
so  loved  the  world."     This  is  the  key. 

But  no  mere  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  enough.  One  can 
have  that,  as  he  can  have  enthusiasm  for  astronomy  in  winter, 
and  do  only  a  frosty  work.  That  observation  was  as  instructive 
as  it  was  withering  which  affirmed  of  some  one,  that  "  he  was  so 
engrossed  in  efforts  for  man  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  men." 
It  is,  rather,  the  individual,  the  personal  interest  and  passion, 
that  are  needed.  Individually,  no  man  is  perfectly  lovable. 
Most  men  are  in  greater  or  less  degree  positively  unlovable.  It 
is  love  for  the  man  underneath  all  this  that  is  the  point.  It  is 
seeing  the  angel  in  men.  It  is  looking  at  them  as  God  looks  at 
them.  It  is  a  habit  of  mind  that,  when  it  hears  ill  of  a  man, 
pricks  up  the  ears  as  it  were,  saying :  "  There,  ah !  there  is  some- 
thing interesting,  something  real,  something  worth  one's  while. 
Faulty,  did  you  say  ?  Drank,  swore,  stole  ?  But  how  came  he  to  ? 
There  is  a  man  under  all  that,  I  '11  warrant.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  less  a  man,  he  'd  not  have  drank.  Perhaps,  had  his  temper 
been  less  forceful,  he  'd  have  restrained  the  oath.  Perhaps,  behind 
that  stealing,  there  is  an  unwritten  tragedy.  Where  is  he? 
Have  me  to  him."  On  beginning  work  in  a  new  parish,  or  on 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  a  new  character,  how  often  does  a 
minister  get  some  such  inventory  of  men,  except  as  he  checks  it, 
first  by  the  thought,  and  then  by  the  expostulation,  which  these 
words  may  suggest.  Now  as  the  measure  of  a  physician  is  his 
passion  for  broken  limbs,  misshapen  forms,  diseases,  ulcers,  etc, 
—  how  he  can  help  them,  how  he  can  thwart  disease,  heal  the 
sore,  set  the  limb ;  as  the  shepherd,  in  the  parable,  grew  indiffer- 
ent to  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray,  and  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  after  the  wanderer ;  as  it  is  upon  the  unthankful 
and  evil,  as  well  as  upon  the  good,  that  God  sends  his  rain  ;  and 
as  He  calls  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  so  a 
strong,  discerning,  healthful  passion  after  the  unlovely  and  even 
the  evil  among  them,  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  a  passion 
for  men.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  "  Hundred  Days," 
telling  of  an  eminent  surgeon  associated  with  Shakespeare's 
Stratford,  who  had  found  a  way  to  save  many  lives  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances, pauses  to  raise  the  question,  Which  one  would  rather 
be,  such  a  surgeon,  or  the  dramatist  ?    As  at  once  physician  and 
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poet,  none  might  more  fitly  start  such  a  question.  But  as  the 
born  physician  can  only  answer  such  a  question  in  favor  of  his 
own  vocation,  so  the  born  priest,  mediating  between  God  and 
men,  has  no  passion  so  profound  as  that  to  find  out  the  good  in 
the  f roward  and  evil,  to  redeem  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  good, 
and  to  help  such  to  feel  after  and  draw  out  toward  God. 

Notice,  along  this  line,  how  the  Saviour  instantly  characterizes 
the  men  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  One  of  them,  the  mer- 
curial, the  unstable,  He  pronounces  instantly  a  "  rock."  Is  it 
irony?  No.  Peter  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  Christ,  but, 
truth  to  tell,  it  is  Christ  that  has  discovered  in  him  the  truly  gran- 
ite base  of  such  seeming  variableness.  A  second,  modest  and  hes- 
itating, learns  to  his  surprise  that  he,  who  least  thought  it,  is  an 
Israelite  indeed.  A  third,  an  "  outside  saint,"  counting  himself  all 
unworthy,  learns  with  astonishment  that  the  Nazarene  has  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.  A  fourth,  a  hater  of 
Christ,  is  calmly  informed  that  he  is  his  chosen  vessel  to  bear  his 
name  throughout  the  world.  Similarly  it  appears  in  the  biography 
of  Maurice,  that  a  young  man  was  admitted  to  some  meetings  of 
his  in  London  in  the  interest  of  workingmen,  whose  name,  as  a 
helper,  was  greeted  with  ill-disguised  contempt,  when  the  names 
were  talked  over.  "Good  for  nothing  but  cricket,"  said  the 
.challenger.  But  Maurice  persisted,  and  a  month  had  not  gone  by 
without  showing  that  the  whole  Christian  socialistic  movement,  as 
it  was  called  in  those  days,  had  not  a  more  capable  friend.  The 
young  man  was  Thomas  Hughes,  —  Tom  for  short,  the  reputed 
good-for-nothing  —  whom  Maurice  thus  discovered,  and  brought 
out  into  his  mighty  power.  Now  the  true  priest  must  have  some- 
thing of  this  in  him,  or  he  is  but  a  sinecure.  Not  ardor  alone  for 
humanity,  but  personal  appreciation,  personal  prizing,  personal 
love,  and  an  acute  power  personally  to  discover  men,  the  unthank- 
ful and  evil  not  excepted,  are  the  requisites.  Love  can  unlock  all 
doors.  Ay !  and  love  will  unlock  all  doors  before  it  is  done,  it 
is  given  to  many  of  us  fondly  to  hope.  But  the  love  that  shall  do 
it  is  not  a  rhapsody,  a  generalization,  a  piece  of  goody-goody, 
some  pink  and  white  ribbon.  It  is  sturdy,  virile,  discerning,  un- 
deceived, loving,  and,  on  the  basis  of  an  intrinsic  interest,  seeing 
the  angel  in  the  marble,  the  divine  in  the  sinning  man. 

Such  an  attitude  has  a  doctrine  of  sin  that  can  understand  how 
David,  the  guilty,  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  It  has 
open  eyes  for  the  floods  of  light  which  heredity,  psychology,  and 
sociology,  are  throwing  on  the  inner  man ;  and  has  a  steadfast, 
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inexpugnable  purpose,  man-fashion,  with  mingled  appreciation, 
severity,  and  love  irradiating  all,  to  see  men  through,  to  be  their 
true  priest,  to  counsel,  admonish,  cheer,  and  inspire  them  here, 
and  to  bid  them  good-by  (though  they  were  about  to  be  swung 
off  from  the  scaffold),  with  confidence  in  that  great,  just,  but  in- 
finitely loving  and  appreciative  Heart  to  which  they  are  going. 
A  man  otherwise  looking  on  men  may  say  masses,  administer 
sacraments,  organize  charities,  fight  theological  battles,  and  work 
the  politics  of  his  ecclesiastical  body,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  — 
but  he  is  no  priest  in  the  only  adequate  and  divine  sense  of  that 
term. 

3.  The  third  trait  of  the  true  priest  which  I  mention,  —  the 
trait  next  to  the  last,  for  I  indicate  only  fundamentals,  —  is  harder 
to  define. 

"  What ! "  perhaps  some  one  asks ;  "  are  self-denial,  self-abnega- 
tion, self-crucifixion,  hard  to  define  ?  You  have  not  mentioned 
these,  and  these  ought  to  follow  here."  Indeed,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned them,  and  purposely.  I  have  omitted  them  partly  because 
they  are  not  qualifications  for  the  ministry ;  that  is,  what  men 
call  by  these  names  are  not.  Deny,  abnegate,  crucify  self  ?  No, 
never,  the  true  self.  Whatever  denial,  forgetting,  crucifying  of 
self  are  genuine  and  legitimate  are  the  precise  opposites  of 
those.  They  are  the  swinging  out,  the  rather,  into  one's  true 
range,  one's  true  life,  one's  true  liberty.  "  Wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  Him  "  who  became  obedient  unto  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  who  follow  in  his  steps.  The  cross  is  exalta- 
tion. It  is  triumph.  The  true  man  there  finds  himself.  "  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,"  cries  St.  Paul ;  and,  hastening  to  correct 
his  statement,  adds :  "  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ," 
the  true  incarnation,  "  liveth  in  me."  Is  it  self-denial  to  be  true, 
genuine,  manly,  generous,  valorous  ?  to  set  small  self  aside,  and 
enthrone  infinite  truth  and  right  in  place  thereof  ?  to  count  one's 
life,  even,  as  less  than  the  life  in  God  ?  Men  may  call  it  so,  but 
it  is  not.  And  any  disposition  (analogous  to  those  psychic  exer- 
cises spoken  of  earlier)  to  play  the  ascetic,  to  pose  as  martyr,  to 
fast  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  give  tithes  of  all  one  gets,  for  the 
fasting's  and  tithing's  sake  merely,  —  these  are  qualifications  of 
the  Pharisee  rather  than  of  the  true  priest.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  enduring  hardness  in  these  things,  that  strait  gate  and 
narrow  way  of  the  Saviour's  figure,  that  "  authentic  taking  the 
devil  by  the  nose "  of  Carlyle's  experience,  which  can  only  be 
properly  meant  when  self-denial,  self-abnegation,  self-crucifixion, 
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are  mentioned,  —  all  this  is  involved  in  what  has  gone  before. 
For  no  man  will  be  filled  with  an  infinite  hunger  after  truth  and 
righteousness,  no  man  will  have  a  divine  passion  for  men,  such  as 
I  have  described,  without  knowing  that  also. 

The  third  intrinsic  priestly  qualification,  rather,  and  almost  the 
only  other,  is,  if  I  may  so  characterize  it,  the  poetic  qualification. 
But  not  poetic  in  the  conventional  sense.  The  true  priest  may 
never  make  verses,  never  compose  an  eloquent  sentence,  never 
utter  an  original  proverb  or  apothegm.  That  is  not  what  I  mean. 
I  refer  to  something  more  fundamental  than  that.  I  mean  poet 
in  its  original,  constructive  sense.  The  true  priest  must  see  more 
than  is  seen.  He  must  hear  more  than  is  audible.  He  must 
think  more  than  has  ever  yet  gotten  to  itself  thought  forms.  He 
must,  in  short,  be  a  seer.  There  is  said  to  have  been  "  no  open 
vision  "  in  Samuel's  childhood.  There  could  be  no  more  dama- 
ging criticism  of  that  age,  or  of  any  age ;  for  the  moment  a  right- 
minded  child  began  to  think  then,  or  begins  to  think  at  any  time, 
there  were,  there  are,  visions  enough.  They  are  everywhere  in  all 
ages.     They  speak  to  us  out  of  the  perpetual  ongoing  of  life. 

With  the  Saviour,  let  us  not  forget,  it  was  all  vision.  He  had 
the  second  sight.  The  hen  brooding  her  chickens  ;  the  sparrow 
fallen  by  the  hedgerow ;  the  woman  making  bread ;  the  mason 
slowly  raising  the  four  walls  of  a  house  on  rock  or  on  sand  ;  the 
lily  tossing  on  its  stem  ;  the  azure  or*  murky  sky ;  the  sower  go- 
ing forth  to  sow ;  the  fishers  drawing  their  nets ;  the  merchant- 
men passing  up  and  down  along  the  Galilean  caravan  route  ;  the 
self-mastered  centurions,  under  authority,  and  therefore  keeping 
a  peace  and  winning  a  love  among  a  turbulent  population,  which 
proconsul,  king,  and  emperor  alike  were  unable  to  win ;  the  new 
Roman  coinage  finding  its  beneficent  way  into  Palestine ;  priest, 
Iievite,  and  wretched  Samaritan  ;  phylacteried  and  admired  Phari- 
see, and  native-born  farmer  of  taxes  for  the  foreigner,  universally 
hated ;  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listed ;  the  fig  tree  putting 
forth  her  leaves ;  the  eagles  gathering  themselves  together,  both 
zoological  and  Roman ;  Herod's  marble  wonder,  not  yet  builded 
after  forty  and  six  years,  —  all,  everything,  spoke  to  Him,  and 
through  Him  to  men.  "  Never  man  so  spake,"  they  freely  said. 
'T  was  because  He  saw  so  much.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  spake. 

For  there  is  a  unity  in  the  world,  if  the  world  is  thinkable  at 
all.  There  is  an  order,  and  reasonableness,  and  thought,  and 
heart  in  it,  or  its  fine  coordinations  are  only  chaos  somehow  jos- 
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tied  into  a  partial  regularity.  To  affirm  the  latter  is  easy.  To 
deny  the  unity  and  the  heart  in  the  world,  — a  fool  can  do  that. 
But  to  believe  the  contrary ;  to  be  confident  that  upon  the  seen 
world  an  unseen  world  impinges ;  to  have  faith  that,  by  the  help 
of  the  seen,  the  unseen  may  be  interpreted ;  to  grasp  this  unity, 
as  the  Saviour  did,  so  that  everything  to  Him  was  full  of  mean- 
ing, of  eloquence,  and  of  pathos  ;  and  to  transmute  one's  grasp  on 
this  unity,  as  he  transmuted  it,  into  confidence,  hope,  plans,  rea- 
sonable life,  right  conduct,  true  thinking,  noble  aspirings,  divine 
hungerings,  satisfyings,  and  peace,  —  this  is  the  seer's  office,  the 
priest's  place.  If  he  do  not  see  it ;  if  it  do  not  speak  to  him ; 
if  it  do  not  leap  in  his  thought,  and  bound  along  his  veins ;  if 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  bim, 
And  it  is  nothing  more  ;  " 

if,  over  every  landscape,  there  do  not  arch  its  celestial  and  ever- 
lasting counterpart ;  if  every  pillow  have  not  a  ladder  mounting 
thence  skyward,  and  angel-traversed ;  if  every  day-dawn  do  not 

reveal  to  him 

"  A  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

this  then  follows :  He  is  set  to  mediate  between  men  and  the 
Highest,  to  see  God,  and  to  help  men  see  Him,  and  yet  he  does 
not  see  Him,  has  not  seen  Him,  needs  a  priest  himself.  He  is 
oblivious  to  that  constructive  impulse,  that  open  vision,  that  true 
priesthood  and  seership,  by  which  God  is  manifested. 

That  God  cannot  be  seen  is  an  infinite  mercy.  Could  He  be, 
He  were  not  God.  That  infinite,  conscious,  thinking,  mighty,  and 
mightily  tender  Entity  which  God  is  transcends  the  being  per- 
ceived by  the  intervention  of  luminiferous  ether.  But.  there  is  an 
ether,  not  luminiferous  but  thought-bearing,  through  which  He 
may  be  perceived.  It  consists  of  this  eternal  parable,  this  per- 
petual poem,  by  which  seen  things  are  spun,  as  it  were,  out  of 
things  unseen,  are  part  of  them,  speak  of  them,  reveal  them. 
Hereby  God  is  revealed.  The  spirit  sees  Him.  And  this  transac- 
tion is  not  a  piece  of  legerdemain.  It  is  inductive,  rational,  sug- 
gestive, —  in  one  word,  poetic,  in  the  old,  and  true,  and  sturdy 
sense  of  that  word.  This  vision  the  priest  must  have.  He  must 
lend  it,  so  to  speak,  to  others,  until  they  can  get  the  like.  He 
must  teach  them  to  get  it  for  themselves.  But  if  he  have  it  not, 
or  at  least  some  modicum  of  it,  then  truly  do  the  blind  lead  the 
blind.  But  where  in  any  divinity  school  is  this  sort  of  optics 
taught?    To  what  extent,  even  by  those  possessing  it,  is  it  used 
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in  the  ministry?  And  when  supposed  to  be  used,  is  it  not  too 
often  a  counterfeit  thing,  a  matter  of  mood  and  fantasy,  rather 
than  that  ever-present  vision  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Saviour 
spake  as  never  man  spake  ? 

4.  There  is  a  final  primary  qualification  for  the  ministry,  of 
which  one  would  perhaps  better  say  little  and  experience  much. 
It  is  called  by  the  name  of  prayer. 

Indeed,  under  this  name,  it  has  nearly  been  appropriated  and 
shorn  of  its  legitimate  power  in  that  psychic  complication  on 
which  I  dwelt  under  the  head  suggested  by  the  contrasts  between 
Brainerd  and  Mackay,  Payson  and  Robertson.  But  there  it  does 
not  belong.  It  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends 
there  too  many  times.  Robertson  broke  away  therefrom.  In 
the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol  he  learned  where  it  belonged. 
He  brought  it  back  with  hira  to  England  as  a  new  concept.  He 
lived  it  thenceforth.  He  caused  prayer  to  cease  to  be,  in  his 
own  life  at  least,  a  psychic  exercise,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his 
being.  Here,  then,  it  belongs,  after  the  qualifications  already  men- 
tioned. 

An  infinite  hunger  after  truth  and  after  righteousness  thus 
fills  a  man. 

A  divine  passion  for  men  consumes  him. 

He  has  vision;  is  seer  to  men. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  but  that  what  this  hunger  means  to  him, 
what  this  passion  stirs  in  him,  what  he  sees,  so  far  transcending 
expression,  and  the  thoughts  that  come  to  him  for  which  there  are 
as  yet  no  thought  forms,  shall  lead  him  to  commune  ever  with  the 
Highest  ?  With  words  sometimes,  of tener  without  them,  he  will 
let  his  heart  out  to  the  Source  of  that  heart,  sure  that  that  Source 
will  regard,  will  respond,  will  be  his  help,  his  "  Mahanaim,"  his 
"  Two  Hosts."  And  while,  unconscious  of  danger,  wife  and  chil- 
dren sleep,  while  herds  and  retinue  are  wrapped  in  repose,  he, 
wrestling  alone  in  the  midnight,  will  many  a  time  turn  peril  into 
safety,  the  rockiest  defile  of  the  wilderness  into  "  Peniel "  [Face 
of  God],  the  hardest-hearted  "Jacob"  [Self -Seeker]  into  tender 
and  mighty  "  Israel "  [Prince  with  God]. 

Pausing  now,  shall  we  not  say,  brothers  of  our  calling,  How 
much  is  in  it !  How  much,  too,  is  it  seeking  for  that  which  it 
does  not  need,  and  how  little  for  that  which  it  most  truly  needs ! 
And  again,  How  much  the  world  needs  it !  Never  so  much  as 
now,  we  may  be  sure,  because  never  so  susceptible  to  its  influence, 
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nor  ever  so  orphaned  without  it !  Thank  God  it  is  ours !  Let  us 
with  Archippus  take  heed  to  it  that  we  fulfill  it !  Let  us  have  no 
peace,  either,  until  our  lives  shall  have  become  some  humble  con- 
tribution to  the  broadening,  clarifying,  and  elevating  of  men's 
conception  of  it.  For  it  can  never  rise  higher  than  its  ideal ;  and 
that  ideal,  as  commonly  received,  is  vastly  inadequate. 

David  Nelson  Beach. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  CONFUCIUS,  AS  SEEN  IN  JAPAN. 

All  the  systems  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  in  the  great 
nations  of  the  East  are  being  studied  with  eagerness  by  scholars 
whose  "finds"  are  laid  before  the  public  in  every  variety  of 
literary  form.  Much  that  has  been  written  on  Confucianism  in 
China  has  been  put  in  a  popular  way  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. But  while  much  has  been  written  on  Confucianism  in 
Japan,  it  is  largely  hidden  away  in  such  publications  as  the 
44  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan."  Not  even 
such  standard  works  as  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  Rein's 
44  Japan,"  and  Griffis'  "  Mikado's  Empire  "  have  anything  more 
than  a  few  lines  of  direct  reference  to  this  subject,  though  the 
history  of  Japan  has  been  very  markedly  influenced  by  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  Chinese  sage.  Mitford's  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan  " 
and  Greey's  "  Loyal  Ronins  "  introduce  us,  in  a  most  captivat- 
ing way,  to  the  application  of  Confucius'  teachings. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  took  up  Mitford's  Tales  in 
the  library  at  Yale,  I  speedily  threw  the  book  aside  as  something 
incredible  in  its  awful  suicides.  But  eighteen  years  of  life  in 
Japan  have  made  it  apparent  to  me  that  such  stories  as  "  The 
Forty-seven  Ronins  "  are  simple  history,  revealing  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  cool  determination,  desperate  courage,  and  fearless- 
ness of  death  in  the  face  of  duty  are  quite  unique,  and  which 
must  have  their  basis  in  some  powerful,  though  abnormal  code  of 
ethics.  This  code  is  The  Five  Relations,  —  Sovereign  and  Min- 
ister, Father  and  Son,  Husband  and  Wife,  Elder  and  Younger 
Brothers,  and  Friends.  These  relations  have  so  largely  shaped 
the  conduct  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  millions  of  Japan  that 
they  are  worthy  of  being  set  forth  in  their  Japanese  dress.  And 
if  in  so  doing  we  can  find  one  or  two  underlying  ideas  that  con- 
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trol  the  practical  working  of  the  code,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  understand  both  Old  and  New  Japan. 

One  difficulty  in  treating  such  a  subject  is  to  get  suitable  terms 
for  translating  these  Eastern  ideas.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  a  mistake  here,  and  that,  of  course,  would  tend  to  vitiate  what- 
ever might  be  built  on  to  the  mistranslation.  Even  in  cognate  lan- 
guages it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  words  that  exactly  corre- 
spond. The  same  word  in  different  ages  comes  to  have  an  entirely 
different  meaning.  "  Virtue,"  "  family,"  "  despotism,"  "  people," 
"  rights,"  "  love,"  u  reverence,"  when  taken  in  connection  with 
such  widely  differing  civilizations  and  developments  as  those  of 
the  East  and  West,  are  words  that  mean  one  thing  here  and  some- 
thing considerably  different  there.  It  follows  that  when  we  at- 
tempt to  look  at  the  practical  effects  of  a  system  of  ethics,  even 
though  we  strive  to  lay  aside  every  bias  and  seek  to  get  into  the 
heart  of  the  people  of  whom  we  speak,  we  often  fall  into  errors, 
which  only  a  wider  study  and  perhaps  a  later  generation  of  writers 
can  fully  correct 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Benton's  "  Ethics  of 
Confucius  "  in  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  November,  1891, 
while  most  interestingly  written,  and  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  knows  the  people  and  has  studied  their  literature,  yet  is 
to  some  degree  faulty,  in  that  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  West- 
ern ways  of  thinking  in  his  translation  of  The  Five  Relations, 
as  King  and  Subject,  Husband  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child, 
Brother  to  Brother,  and  Man  to  Man.  To  the  ordinary  reader, 
this  may  seem  a  mere  trifle  and  not  worth  calling  attention  to. 
Yet  a  comparison  of  this  translation  with  the  one  given  above, 
which  is  Dr.  Legge's,  shows  some  important  differences.  Hus- 
band and  Wife  is  the  only  relation  which  is  translated  alike  by 
both.  The  other  four  have  a  broad  meaning  and  a  modern  look, 
if  we  accept  Mr.  Benton's  translation.  In  Dr.  Legge's,  the 
words  reflect  a  state  of  society  that  is  ancient,  and  they  have  a 
more  contracted  meaning.  They  fit  Confucianism  in  Japan, 
where  the  Confucian  books  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  used 
in  China.  The  development  here  in  Japan  doubtless  has  re- 
sulted in  many  minor  variations  from  the  practices  of  the  Chinese, 
but  the  ruling  ideas  have  been  the  same  there  as  here. 

First  Relation :  Sovereign  and  Minister. 

For  ages  past  the  sovereign  of  Japan  has  had  no  relation  to 
the  people.  The  sovereign  never  saw  the  people,  nor  were  the 
people  ever  so  privileged  as  to  see  their  ruler.     Since  Confucian- 
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ism  gained  its  strong  hold  here,  the  relation  of  the  sovereign  was 
solely  with  those  about  his  sacred  person,  —  his  ministers.  True, 
he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  father  of  the  nation,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  rule  justly  and  to  cherish  the  people.  There  are 
some  noble  sentiments  in  Confucianism,  but  they  are  not  so  noble 
as  the  modern  ideas  that  are  associated  with  "  the  people."  To 
forget  the  spirit  of  caste,  or  of  "  order,"  of  which  I  will  speak 
farther  on,  is  to  misunderstand  the  application  of  Confucianism 
in  Japan.  This  first  relation  has  various  translations  which  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  in  the  above.  After  the  sovereign  came 
Daimyo  and  Shomyo,  great  and  small  lords,  with  their  castles 
and  retainers.  In  this  stratum  of  society  this  first  relation  was 
called  Lord  and  Retainer,  and  embraced  about  two  millions 
called  Samurai.  This  was  the  warrior  and  literary  class,  —  of 
whom  the  whole  world  has  heard.  Farther  down  in  the  social 
scale  were  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  and  coolies.  Among  them 
this  first  relation  meant  Master  and  Servant 

To  foreigners,  the  words  u  sovereign  and  minister,"  u  lord  and 
retainer,"  "  master  and  servant,"  would  naturally  mean  three  dis- 
tinct and  widely  separated  relations.  Here  they  are  all  combined 
in  the  words,  Kun  shin.  The  underlying  thought  that  bound  such 
separate  duties  into  one  was  loyalty,  —  the  loyalty  of  an  inferior 
to  his  superior.  Thus  even  a  servant  might  reflect  the  spirit  of 
a  Samurai  by  perfect  obedience  to  his  master.  To  translate  this, 
however,  simply  by  master  and  servant,  as  Rein  does  in  his 
"  Japan,"  page  448,  is  to  take  the  weakest  and  lowest  meaning  of 
the  terms. 

So  it  was  more  poetry  than  prose  when  the  sovereign  was  called 
"  the  father  of  the  people,"  and  the  nation  was  likened  to  a  great 
family.  It  was  only  through  grade  after  grade,  rank  after  rank, 
that  the  sovereign  could  be  reached  from  the  people.  He  was  the 
high,  they  the  low.  Everything  went  on  the  up-and-down  plan 
in  accordance  with  the  all-prevailing  thought  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior. This  is  well  reflected  in  the  language.  For  example, 
pronouns  are  almost  unused  and  unknown.  When  a  Japanese 
wishes  to  say  what  we  mean  by  "  I  told  my  master  so,"  he  says, 
"Servant  made  respectful  mention  of  it  to  Master."  In  this 
style  of  pronounless  talking  the  grades  of  superior  and  inferior 
are  clearly  marked  off.  This  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  five  re- 
lations, even  that  of  friends,  is  made  to  work.  Various  important 
words,  such  as  reverence  and  love  and  righteousness,  have  mean- 
ings here  that  depend  on  the  up-and-down  plan  on  which  society 
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is  constructed.  Reverence  is  used  for  one  direction  only,  toward 
the  superior ;  and  love  for  the  other  direction  only,  toward  the 
inferior.  One  never  hears  of  a  lord's  reverencing  his  retainer,  an 
inferior,  nor  of  a  retainer's  loving  his  lord,  a  superior.  It  is 
always  fixed.  Reverence  knows  but  one  direction, — from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Love  knows  but  one  direction, — from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  So  the  word  love  is  often  translated,  to  be 
gracious  to,  to  be  benevolent.  For  long  ages  the  East  and  the 
West  have  been  strangers  to  each  other.  If,  therefore,  we  carry 
over  our  ideas  of  social  relations  into  our  translations  of  their 
thoughts  we  miss  the  mark.  The  reverence  of  pantheistic  lands 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  reverence  of  the  theism  of  the 
West.  As  Goethe  well  says :  "  A  threefold  reverence  has  to  be 
called  forth  in  man  by  religion :  a  reverence  for  what  is  above, 
for  what  is  around,  and  for  what  is  beneath  us.  The  last  is  the 
most  difficult,  and  has  been  realized  by  Christianity  only."  A 
reverence  for  child-nature,  such  as  Christ  showed  when  He  set  a 
little  child  before  the  scholars  of  his  day,  strikes  many  an  East- 
ern mind  as  a  mistake.  And  that  man,  the  inferior,  should 
be  taught  to  love  God,  the  superior,  with  all  his  mind  and 
strength,  comes  as  a  kind  of  surprise.  That  God,  the  superior, 
should  love  man  is  all  right,  but  for  men,  the  inferiors,  to  venture 
to  love  God  seems  almost  impious,  or  else  a  weak  and  meaningless 
style  of  talking.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  Christian  school  was 
dedicated  here,  and  the  motto  over  the  President's  desk  was 
"Reverence  God,  Love  Man."  The  President  is  a  thoroughly 
able  Japanese  gentleman,  and  has  studied  in  the  States.  Stand- 
ing before  a  Christian  audience  I  think  this  gentleman  would 
have  said,  as  we  do,  "  Love  God,  Love  Man."  But  he  had  mainly 
a  non-Christian  audience  of  scholars  and  officials,  whose  moral 
education  is  based  on  what  Confucius  taught.  To  their  eyes  a 
motto,  u  Love  God,  Love  Man,"  would  have  seemed  quite  out  of 
place.     Reverence  God  meant  something. 

The  moral  ideal  that  was  expressly  taught  in  connection  with 
this  first  relation  was  Uprightness,  or  Righteousness.  These,  the 
oldest  nations  of  the  earth,  could  never  have  existed  during  all 
these  ages  were  there  not  some  source  of  real  moral  power.  The 
idea  of  this  righteousness  was  that  the  retainer's  life  was  not  lived 
for  himself  but  for  his  lord.  To  belong,  body  and  soul,  to  one's 
lord,  to  be  ready  to  die  for  him  or  with  him,  was  the  meaning  of 
righteousness.  Thus,  when  the  forty-seven  ronins,  after  years  of 
plotting,  at  last  killed  the  high  official  who  had  been  the  cause 
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of  the  death  of  their  lord,  and  were  themselves  condemned  to 
commit  harakiri,  they  most  gladly  obeyed.  For  this  act  they  have 
received  the  title  "  Righteous  Samurai,"  and  their  graves  are  ever 
green  with  the  offerings  of  the  people  who  count  loyalty  the  one 
supreme  virtue.  Indeed,  the  graveyards  of  Japan  have  their  full 
share  of  those  who  thus  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the  idea  of  duty 
as  they  understood  it.  I  write  these  words  in  sight  of  twenty- 
four  tombs  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the  ancient  warriors  of 
Sendai,  who  disemboweled  themselves  on  the  death  of  their  prince 
that  they  might  completely  fulfill  their  duty  to  him  by  accompany- 
ing him  even  through  death.  Women  and  children  too,  at  times, 
shared  this  spirit,  and  would  courageously  die  by  the  deadly  dirk 
rather  than  suffer  defeat  or  betray  the  confidence  that  had  been 
reposed  in  them.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  sent  me  a 
large  picture  of  a  band  of  boys,  all  in  their  teens,  who  fought  in 
the  Restoration,  and  were  defeated.  The  picture  represents  them 
resolutely  committing  harakiri.  In  some  instances,  the"  spirit  of 
righteousness  compelled  a  retainer  to  rebuke  his  lord,  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  would  of  necessity  be  followed  by  death,  or,  worse 
yet,  by  degradation.  In  such  ways  as  these  did  Confucianism  aid 
in  building  up  moral  character.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  all  classes  failed  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
high  moral  standard ;  but  in  this  respect  they  compare  well  with 
the  nations  that  have  so  long  had  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Laying  aside,  then,  as  far  as  possible,  our  Western  ways  of  think- 
ing, this  first  relation  has  a  threefold  meaning,  —  Sovereign  and 
Minister,  Lord  and  Retainer,  Master  and  Servant.  And  the 
ruling  thought  that  runs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  society  is 
that  the  inferior  owes  his  superior  unquestioning  loyalty  and 
reverence,  while  the  superior  owes  his  inferior  benevolence  or 
love.  The  duties  of  the  inferior,  however,  claim  by  far  the  most 
attention.  The  inferior,  while  he  has  rights,  seldom  ventures  to 
claim  them.  He  considers  even  his  rights  to  be  privileges,  and 
so  speaks  of  them. 

The  theory  of  government  falls  under  this  first  relation,  and  is 
often  spoken  of  by  foreigners  as  despotic.  It  is  so,  yet  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  despotism  here  hardly  means 
what  it  does  in  the  West.  "  With  us,  it  implies  a  self-centred, 
self-seeking  government.  And  such  have  been  the  governments 
of  the  East  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  but  such  is  not  the  theory. 
The  Confucian  ideal  is, '  The  Empire  is  the  Empire  of  the  Empire, 
and  not  of  one  man.'     Equally  with  the  lowest  member  of  the 
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organism  is  the  highest  debtor  to  the  whole ;  or,  rather,  as  his  rank 
and  power  are  greater  so  are  his  duties.  '  As  the  father  cher- 
ishes his  children  so  is  the  father  of  the  nation  to  love  the  peo- 
ple.' By  this  theory,  the  selfishness,  tyranny,  and  lust  of  many 
men  in  power  were  balanced  by  the  natural  pity,  love,  and  sympa- 
thy of  others." 

The  Second  Relation :  Father  and  Son. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  for  us  than  to  put  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  before  that  of  father  and  son.  But  in  these 
Eastern  nations,  just  what  we  would  not  do  is  just  the  thing 
they  would  do.  And  the  very  weighty  reason  of  it  is  that  the  re- 
lation of  father  and  son  gives  the  line  of  succession  by  which  the 
house  abides  forever.  To  keep  up  the  house  and  not  let  the 
family  name  be  extinguished  is  the  supreme  wish.  This  is  the 
immortality  of  the  East.  The  house  lives  on,  the  individuals 
are  but  fragments  of  the  house.  They  die  and  are  somehow 
absorbed  back  into  the  house.  If  there  be  no  natural  heir,  adop- 
tion readily  supplies  the  deficiency.  The  magnificent  scale  on 
which  adoption  is  practiced  shows  a  foreigner  at  once  that  the 
words  "father,"  "son,"  can  hardly  have  the  same  depth  of  meaning 
they  have  in  the  English  language.  "  Why  did  Washington  let 
his  house  die  out  ?  "  was  once  asked  me  by  a  Japanese  gentleman, 
who  couldn't  conceive  any  reason  for  such  neglect.  He  thought 
that  our  great  General  might  have  adopted  some  one  to  keep  his 
house  and  name  from  perishing.  "  How  long  has  he  lived  there  ?  " 
I  asked  once  concerning  a  certain  person.  As  "he  "  is  one  of  the 
pronouns  that  had  to  be  translated  into  the  mental  contents  of 
my  pupil's  brain,  he  took  it  to  mean  "house,"  and  replied,  "  Oh,  he 
has  been  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  years."  "  How  long  have 
you  lived  here  ?  "  I  asked  a  merchant.  "  Three  hundred  years," 
was  the  prompt  reply,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of 
his  house  having  passed  through  some  ten  generations. 

Not  only  by  adoption,  but  also  by  concubinage,  the  house  is 
kept  unbroken.  The  imperial  line,  that  is  claimed  to  have  ex- 
isted over  twenty-five  hundred  years,  has  stood  by  means  of  both 
adoption  and  concubinage.  The  present  promising  Crown  Prince 
is  not  the  son  of  the  Empress,  but  "  of  the  Emperor  by  Madame 
Yanagiwara  Aiko."  Now  that  the  East  has  shown  us  her  meth- 
ods of  living  long,  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  finds  a  pos- 
sible solution  in  saying  that  Enoch,  Noah,  Methuselah  are  names 
of  houses  instead  of  individuals. 

There  is  one  more  reason  why  the  relation  of  father  and  son 
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should  come  before  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The  woman  of 
the  East,  as  everybody  knows,  holds  a  different  place  from  the 
woman  of  the  West.  What  concerns  the  line  of  succession  is 
more  important  than  what  concerns  a  woman.  Sometimes  this 
second  relation  is  freely  translated  Parents  and  Children,  but  in 
that  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mother  is  a  small 
part  of  the  parents,  and  that  all  the  children,  save  the  heir,  are  of 
minor  consequence. 

Now  what  means  the  ever-recurring  phrase  filial  piety  ?  First, 
it  means  obedience,  but  of  a  different  degree  from  the  obedience 
of  a  Western  home.  There  is  an  absoluteness  about  it  that  is  ab- 
normal. Parents  may  to  this  day  command  their  daughters  to 
lives  of  infamy  and  take  their  gains.  A  father  told  me  that 
he  once  took  his  little  baby  boy  to  a  canal  to  throw  him  in,  as 
he  had  more  .children  than  he  could  support.  The  little  one's 
pretty  smile  and  coo  turned  the  father's  heart,  and  the  boy  has 
become  an  educated  man.  The  obedience  a  father  might  re- 
quire is  extreme,  and  is  not  balanced  by  a  corresponding  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  parent.  We  can  hardly  use  the  word 
"  parent "  without  thinking  of  the  duties  he  has  to  his  child.  But 
here,  the  prevailing  thought  in  this  relation,  as  in  all  others,  is 
that  of  duty  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  They  had  a  high 
ideal,  and  the  noble  words  are  in  their  books,  that  "  the  first  duty 
of  the  parent  is  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  Way,"  and  "  the  most 
efficient  teaching  is  by  example."  Yet  the  burden  of  the  teach- 
ing was  that  children  owed  everything  to  their  parents.  A  man's 
first  duty  was  to  his  parents  rather  than  to  his  own  children  or 
his  wife.  And  this  obedience  lasted  for  life.  No  coming  of  age 
freed  the  man  from  it.  The  classic,  "  The  Twenty-four  Model 
Children,"  that  is  in  use  in  China  and  here,  has  one  child  seventy 
years  old  acting  like  a  schoolboy  before  his  parents  in  order  to 
deepen  the  impression  that  they  are  still  young.  I  was  told  only 
the  other  day  of  a  man  who,  on  starting  out  on  a  bad  road,  was 
cautioned  by  his  mother  to  wear  straw  sandals,  as  the  road  was 
slippery.  His  father,  seeing  him  about  to  start,  cautioned  him  to 
wear  high  clogs,  as  the  road  was  muddy.  How  to  fulfill  his  filial 
piety  to  both  his  parents  perplexed  him,  but  he  solved  it  by  going 
with  straw  on  one  foot  and  a  clog  on  the  other.  When  it  was  known 
in  the  village  the  head  man  called  him  up  and  openly  praised 
him  for  his  obedience.  A  man  recently  murdered  his  wife,  and, 
on  examination,  he  said  his  deed  was  done  with  her  permission,  in 
order  to  get  her  liver  as  a  cure  for  his  aged  mother's  eyes.    He 
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farther-said  he  got  the  idea  from  "The  Twenty-four  Children." 
Eight  of  these  stories  are  briefly  given  in  Williams's  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  vol.  i.#  pp.  514,  515.  The  conserving  power  in  this 
teaching  was  that  obedience  was  a  duty,  and  a  noble  duty.  It 
miscarried  continually,  but  it  tended  to  save  the  family  line,  and 
thus  to  save  society  and  order. 

In  the  second  place,  filial  piety  means  reverence  rather  than 
love.  The  son,  the  inferior,  is  never  taught  to  love  his  parents, 
but  to  reverence  them.  No  child  of  the  East  would  dream  of 
beginning  a  letter  with  "  My  dear  Father,"  "  My  beloved  Mother." 
"  When  I  first  saw  that  form  of  a  letter,"  a  Japanese  student 
once  said  to  me,  "I  thought  it  a  joke."  Letters  begin  and  end 
with  reverential  words,  not  with  endearing  terms.  In  strictness, 
a  child  should  look  not  so  high  as  to  his  father's  face,  no  higher 
than  to  his  girdle.  On  entering  the  room  of  his  father,  he  sits  at 
a  distance  and  bows  with  reverence.  If  the  child  dies,  the  father 
does  not  go  to  the  funeral,  —  not  because  he  does  not  love  his 
child,  not  out  of  pride,  but  because  duty  requires  him  to  uphold 
the  distinctions  of  inferior  au<?  superior,  the  order  of  nature.  To 
go  to  the  funeral  would  be  like  reverencing  his  own  child,  an  im- 
possible thing.  All  this  can  be  imagined  as  reasonable  if  one 
only  keeps  in  mind  that  the  emotional  nature  is  not  developed  on 
the  line  of  love,  but  is  guarded  and  fenced  in  on  the  line  of  rev- 
erence. It  would  never  do,  however,  to  assert  that  children  do 
not  love  their  parents.  There  is  love,  but  not  in  the  free,  open, 
joyous  way  we  have  learned  it,  not  in  the  deep,  intense  manner  of 
the  West.  Adoption  and  the  free  giving  away  of  children  show 
that  there  is  something  more  important  than  affection  between 
parents  and  children.     It  is  the  house,  the  family  line,  the  name. 

The  third  element  in  filial  piety  is  duty  towards  the  dead. 
The  parents  are  kept  in  remembrance  by  tablets  on  which  their 
sainted  names  are  written  in  golden  letters,  and  they  are  honored 
with  floral  offerings. 

The  Third  Relation :  Husband  and  Wife. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  courtship.  Parents,  or  "  go- 
betweens,"  settle  who  are  to  be  partners.  It  turns  out  well,  or 
endurable,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  one  thing  that  explains 
pretty  much  everything  is  that  this  relation  is  not  one  of  equal- 
ity, but  of  superior  and  inferior.  The  wife  is  not  only  inferior 
to  the  husband,  but  to  his  parents,  under  whose  roof  she  goes 
to  live,  and  whom  she  is  equally  bound  to  obey.  As  she  has 
never  "loved"   her  own  parents,  but   reverenced   and   obeyed 
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them,  so  now  sbe  is  never  said  to  love  her  husband,  but  to  rev- 
erence and  obey  him.  "The  husband  is  to  love  his  wife,  yet 
not  overmuch,  lest  he  neglect  his  parents  and  brothers.  The 
men  who  have  brought  ruin  on  family  and  kingdom  by  disre- 
garding this  rule  have  been  innumerable.  And  yet  not  to  love  at 
all  is  also  an  evil,  since  by  the  wife  he  has  the  blessing  of  off- 
spring and  the  worship  of  descendants.  But  let  the  love  have 
limits  as  above  set  forth.  The  wife  must  be  gentle.  Her  hus- 
band is  in  the  place  of  heaven.  His  parents  take  the  place  of  her 
parents,  and  thus  obedience  to  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law 
becomes  the  first  of  her  duties."  This  quotation,  from  Dr. 
Knox's  translation  of  "  A  System  of  Ethics,"  ends  with  the 
statement  that  "  husband  and  wife  are  different."  They  have 
different  duties,  different  natures,  a  different  station  in  the  order 
of  heaven.  The  wife  is  the  inferior.  The  emotional  nature  is 
guarded  by  cultivating  the  spirit  of  reverence.  The  kiss  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  family,  is  re- 
garded as  too  funny  for  anything,  and  inexplicable.  "Every 
time  I  see  foreigners  kiss,  I  catch  a  sick,"  said  a  student  who  was 
trying  to  show  his  English.  A  husband  and  wife  never  walk 
out  together  side  by  side,  but  she  goes  behind,  to  follow  and 
to  obey  being  synonyms.  If  she  dies  the  husband  does  not  go 
to  the  funeral,  but  sends  the  children.  A  Japanese  gentleman, 
Dr.  J.  Neesima,  who  was  educated  in  the  States,  on  leaving  his 
school  here  for  a  second  visit  to  America,  surprised  the  students 
by  saying  it  was  hard  to  leave  his  wife  and  parents.  That  he 
should  have  mentioned  his  wife  before  his  parents  was  such  a 
violation  of  Eastern  thought  as  could  be  gained  only  by  long  resi- 
dence abroad.  The  order  grated  on  the  ears  of  the  young  men 
who  heard  him. 

The  relation  of  superior  and  inferior  holds  in  another  way,  and 
is  absolutely  one-sided.  The  wife  must  be  chaste.  "  Among  ten 
thousand  sins,  adultery  (on  the  woman's  side)  is  the  greatest " 
(Rein's  "  Japan,"  p.  447).  The  husband  is  perfectly  free,  and 
none  but  a  bad  wife  will  venture  to  complain  of  any  excess  on 
the  part  of  her  husband.  We  of  the  West  are  not  stainless  in 
this,  and  we  must  tread  softly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
word  "  jealous  "  here  applies  only  to  the  wife.  Theoretically  she 
has  no  right  to  so  much  as  complain  of  her  husband's  illicit 
actions.  Otherwise  she  is  called  jealous,  as  a  term  of  reproach 
and  contempt.  No  man  is  ever  said  to  be  jealous ;  only  a  woman 
can  have  that  failing.     Hence  "  a  jealous  God  "  is  a  hard  thing 
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indeed  to  explain.  It  is  almost  the  worst  thing  one  oould  say  of 
the  God  he  would  recommend. 

Nevertheless,  woman  in  Japan  is  woman  still.  Occasionally 
there  were  higher  ranges  of  motive  and  action  that  put  to  defiance 
the  up-and-down  relation,  and  that  revealed  the  truly  heroic  and 
noble  nature  of  woman.  "Nine  Empresses  have  sat  on  the 
throne."  Many  a  woman  has  put  an  end  to  her  life  rather  than  see 
dishonor  come  upon  herself  or  upon  her  husband's  name.  While 
that  band  of  boys  spoken  of  above  were  resolutely  committing 
harakiri  at  the  sight  of  the  downfall  of  their  castle,  on  the  other  side 
•of  the  town  some  mothers  were  slaying  their  infant  sons,  and  then 
themselves,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  At  times,  the  same  lofty  spirit  that  led  the  Samu- 
rai to  die  gladly  for  the  sake  of  his  lord,  found  the  wife  as  willing 
to  endure  death  for  her  lord,  her  husband,  her  heaven.  In  such 
•cases  high  praise  was  not  begrudged.  Men  would  then  say,  "  Fi- 
delity knows  no  distinction  of  high  and  low." 

Concubinage  is  permitted.  The  wife  must  not  be  jealous  at 
(that.  It  may  be  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  the  family  line. 
Bringing  disreputable  dancing-girls  to  the  house  to  entertain 
•company  while  the  wife  is  kept  out  of  sight  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Samurai  idea  of  loyalty  and  righteousness.  Seven  rea- 
sons for  divorce  were  recognized,  and  just  what  the  practical  effect 
was  is  difficult  now  to  estimate.  In  this  age,  in  which  the  sim- 
ple up-and-down  formation  of  the  family  and  of  society  is  done 
away  with,  and  in  which  Japan  has  broken  from  old  standards, 
and  in  the  social  confusion '  has  not  yet  found  new  ones,  divorce 
is  amazingly  common.  For  the  year  1890  there  were  throughout 
the  empire  340,445  marriages  and  107,478  divorces.  In  some 
cities  the  proportion  is  nearly  one  half.  In  the  olden  days  the 
wife  had  no  legal  rights  as  against  her  husband.  It  is  sometimes 
.claimed  that  she  eould  divorce  her  husband.  It  is  not  true  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  West.  For  here  the  "  she  "  is  an  impersonal 
thing,  and  when  the  husband  was  divorced,  it  was  hardly  the 
wife's  personal  act.  It  was  rather  the  act  of  the  family  and  near 
relatives.  It  was  the  house  rather  than  the  wife  who  divorced  the 
husband.  That  is,  the  husband  was  sent  away  from  his  wife's 
house,  into  which  he  had  been  adopted. 

The  Fourth  Relation :  Elder  and  Younger  Brother. 

Neither  in  China  nor  Japan  is  there  any  well-known  word  that 
means  simply  brother,  or  simply  sister.  The  family  and  all  society 
being  built  on  the  perpendicular,  rather  than  the  horizontal  plan, 
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rank,  order,  distinction,  are  all  important.  Every  term  that  re- 
fers to  a  member  of  a  family  must  at  the  same  time  describe 
the  relative  position.  Hence,  there  is  no  way  of  simply  saying, 
u  He  is  my  brother,"  u  She  is  my  sister."  It  must  be  either  elder 
brother,  younger  brother,  or  elder  sister,  younger  sister.  These 
four  English  compounds  are  expressed  by  the  short  JiTei,  Teiy 
Shi,  Mai.  Reverence  and  obedience,  as  in  the  preceding  rela- 
tions, are  due  from  the  younger  to  the  elder  as  to  a  parent.  The 
common  exhortation  even  now  in  Japan  is,  "  Be  obedient  to  your 
father  and  "  —  one  would  naturally  expect  —  "  mother."  But  it 
is  n't ;  it  is  "  elder  brother."  The  elder  brother  becomes  the  suc- 
cessor in  the  family  line,  and  on  him  falls  the  responsibility  of 
passing  the  house  down  to  the  next  generation.  The  younger 
brother  is  given  by  adoption,  if  convenient,  to  some  near  family 
where  there  is  no  son,  but  where  there  is  a  daughter,  whose  hus- 
band he  becomes.  This  may  bring  him  the  fortune  of  becoming 
the  heir  in  his  new  place,  in  which  event  he  drops  the  name  of 
his  own  house,  and  takes  that  of  his  bride's  house.  It  is  sometimes 
humorously  said  that  the  young  man  gives  up  his  own  name  and 
takes  that  of  his  bride.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name  belongs  to 
the  house  and  not  to  any  individual.  In  case  a  younger  brother 
or  sister  dies,  the  elder,  being  one  of  the  superiors,  does  not  go 
to  the  funeral.  At  a  funeral  of  a  student  recently  I  said  to  the 
eldest  brother,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here  to-day."  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Oh,  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  are  giving 
up  the  old  idea."    Yet  his  father  was  not  there. 

In  this  relation  the  elder  brother  had  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. They  were  not  formulated  in  any  such  way  that  a  younger 
brother  would  claim  his  rights,  but  there  was  a  strong  ethical  idea 
that  modified  the  assumption  of  selfish  authority,  and  made  the 
family  a  moral  power  in  society.  It  was  not  a  home  in  our  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  "  The  family  is  a  unit,"  is  a  phrase  that  in  the 
East  should  be  amended  to  mean,  —  the  family  in  all  its  living 
members,  together  with  its  dead,  constitutes  the  unit. 

The  Fifth  Relation :  Friends. 

This  is  a  narrow  relation,  and  has  no  reference  to  mankind. 
"Confucius  knew  nothing  of  universal  philanthropy"  (Rein's 
44  Japan,"  p.  447).  What  a  friend  owes  a  friend  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  is  about  the  size  of  it.  It  had  at  times  a  nobler 
and  wider  interpretation.  "  Even  the  stranger  is  from  the  same 
great  womb  of  nature,  and  hence  is  to  be  treated  as  a  friend." 
How  wide  a  meaning  could  be  given  to  "  stranger  "  would  doubt- 
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less  depend  on  many  things.  The  idea  of  "  foreigner"  was  hardly 
included  in  it.  The  word  "  friends,"  too,  had  its  interpretation 
practically  limited  by  the  rank  or  grade  or  the  ever-recurring 
44  order  of  nature."  The  merchant  and  the  samurai  could  hardly 
be  called  friends. 

A  word  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  Five  Relations  since 
the  Restoration.  Western  ideas  are  coming  like  a  flood.  New 
political  ideas  have  already  revolutionized  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. New  family  ideas  are  revolutionizing  family  life.  The 
words  44  home,"  rights,"  44  person,"  are  being  widely  used.  The 
true  character  of  woman  as  wife,  mother,  daughter  is  being  recog- 
nized. Family,  parents,  love,  liberty,  are  growing  into  new  mean- 
ings. The  distance  between  superior  and  inferior  in  the  state 
and  in  the  family  is  being  greatly  lessened.  The  result  is  that 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Five  Relations,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  old  "  order  of  Heaven,"  is  being  badly  wrenched, 
and  canuot  possibly  be  preserved.  They  must  now  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  accord  with  a  constitutional  government  and  codes  of  law 
that  recognize  the  rights  of  the  individual,  even  of  a  woman. 
The  interpretation  of  this  brief  system  of  ethics  will  progress, 
just  as  theology  progresses  with  new  discoveries  in  science  and 
psychology. 

There  are  extreme  conservatives  who  cannot  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  semi-despotic  interpretation  of  the  past, 
although  the  government  has  become  partly  representative. 
44  We  have  no  rights  save  those  the  Emperor  confers,"  said  one 
of  these  extremists  in  the  recent  Diet,  hoping  thereby  to  exalt 
his  Emperor  and  show  his  profound  loyalty.  He  showed  merely 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  change  that  has  come  over  Japan. 
He  was  silenced  with  swift  replies,  — u  Man  has  natural  rights 
—  unconf erred." 

Many  able  writers*  here  are  showing  loud  dissatisfaction  with 
Confucianism,  and  are  giving  much  thought  to  the  family.  It  is 
being  more  and  more  seen  that  the  living  family,  apart  from  dead 
ancestors,  is  not  the  moral  power  it  might  be.  Hie  line  of  suc- 
cession will  remain  a  very  important  point,  but  it  will  not  be,  as  in 
the  past,  so  much  with  reference  to  the  dead  as  to  the  living  and 
future  descendants.  The  wife  will  more  and  more  share  re- 
sponsibility with  the  husband,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  will  take  precedence  of  that  of  father 
and  son.  The  u  order  of  nature  "  will  be  better  understood  when 
personality  is  better  understood.    Love  m  the  family  and  equality 
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before  the  law  in  society  will  weaken  the  force  of  the  once  univer- 
sal relation  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  a  wider  righteousness 
will  be  the  result. 

J.  H.  De  Forest. 
Skndai,  Japan. 


WEALTH. 

My  subject  is  wealth,  its  relations  and  its  responsibilities,  —  a 
subject  which  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  few  that  are  rich. 

Let  me  make  at  the  outset  a  distinction  which  covers  the  eutire 
ground  of  wealth  and  want,  capital  and  labor,  and  which,  if  rec- 
ognized, would  settle  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  class  and 
class.  We  constantly  hear  of  the  rights  of  capital,  the  rights  of 
labor,  and  the  like.  In  the  New  Testament,  which  I  regard  as 
the  manual  of  ethics  and  sociology  no  less  than  of  religion,  not 
a  word  is  said  about  rights  ;  but  supreme  stress  is  laid  on  duties. 
Rights  are  contingent  on  duties.  No  real  right  can  be  acquired 
by  the  violation  of  duty,  or  can  remain  unimpaired  by  neglect  of 
duty.  I  have  no  right  to  property  which  on  moral  grounds  ought 
not  to  have  been  mine,  or  which  I  in  any  way  misuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  laborer,  I  have  no  rights  except  such  as  accrue 
to  me  from  my  honest,  faithful  work.  By  acting  or  plotting 
against  my  employer's  interest  in  behalf  of  what  I  call  my  rights, 
I  forfeit  the  very  rights  that  I  claim.  If  the  world  were  Chris- 
tianized, while  right  would  still  be  a  precious  word  as  indicating 
the  right  line  or  straight  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  word 
rights^  in  the  sense  of  claims,  would  fall  out  of  use. 

As  regards  wealth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  God,  and  stolen  wealth,  because  gained  in  violation  of 
fundamental  duty,  has  no  right  to  be.  Under  this  head  fall  some 
of  the  enormous  properties  which  are  regarded  with  so  much 
jealousy,  and  which  bear  a  very  large  part  in  creating  what  of 
popular  feeling  there  is  against  the  rich.  Gambling,  when  suc- 
cessful, is  stealing.  It  is  no  less  criminal  to  take  advantage  of 
one's  ignorance,  credulity,  or  cupidity  in  the  stock-exchange  than 
of  his  defenseless  physical  condition  on  the  highway.  It  is  in 
great  part  from  dupes,  from  unwary  victims,  that  the  immense 
sums  that  are  daily  put  at  hazard  on  'Change  are  swollen  from 
year  to  year.     It  is  the  essence  of  gambling  that  one  man  re- 
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ceives  from  another  that  which  the  other  does  not  mean  or  want 
to  give,  and  for  whieh  he  that  receives  it  creates  or  confers  no 
value  in  return.  As  for  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  gamble 
with  one  another  in  stocks,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  on  the 
same  moral  plane  with  those  whose  only  serious  employment  is  at 
the  card-table  or  the  roulette-wheel.  A  few  thus  amass  large 
fortunes;  the  rest  flounder  on  between  success  and  beggary. 
But  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  borne  emphatically  in  mind  is  that 
their  transactions,  often  brilliant,  are  constantly  enticing  clerks, 
cashiers,  tellers,  and  treasurers  to  risk  money  not  their  own  in  the 
confident  assurance  of  large  returns.  This  is  the  history  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  cases  of  peculation  and  embezzlement  that  issue  in 
detection,  ignominy,  the  prison,  suicide.  Meanwhile  the  stock-ex- 
change is  spreading  its  vile  infection  in  every  department  of  life, 
even  among  our  schoolboys,  so  that  hardly  any  recreation,  from  a 
football  game  to  a  church  fair,  is  deemed  complete  unless  this  pas- 
sion for  gambling  is  catered  for,  while  gambling  is  fast  becoming, 
if  it  is  not  already,  our  great  national  vice.  Now  the  stock- 
broker's business  in  itself  is  needful  and  honorable ;  for  stocks 
are  a  marketable  commodity,  and  when  they  are  bought  or  sold 
with  a  view  to  actual  investment,  the  broker  confers  on  them  the 
value  charged  in  his  commission.  But  stock-gambling  is  im- 
moral, and  enlightened  public  opinion  ought  so  to  regard  it,  and, 
I  believe,  will  so  regard  it.  Lottery-gambling  used  to  be  respect- 
able. Washington  was  the  manager  of  a  lottery.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  one  was  granted  for  Harvard  College.  Early  in  the 
present  century  no  one  was  ashamed  to  buy  lottery-tickets,  or  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  prize,  only  that  prizes  seldom  came. 
Some  horrible  cases  of  suicide  by  persons  ruined  in  lotteries 
started  the  public  conscience  into  sudden  activity,  and  the  whole 
business  at  once  became  infamous.  Like  grounds  for  putting  a 
similar  brand  of  ignominy  on  stock-gambling  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  most  appalling  degree,  and  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
checking  it,  so  long  as  those  who  slay  and  divide  the  spoil  can 
maintain  the  social  consideration,  position,  standing,  and  influ- 
ence which  mere  wealth  too  often  commands.  Having  never  risked 
a  stake  or  made  a  wager  in  fourscore  years  and  more,  I  claim 
the  right  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

The  men  who  have  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  virtually 
stealing  railroads  have  their  fitting  place  on  the  roll  of  dis- 
honor with  the  gamblers,  though  they  do  less  harm,  as  they  set  an 
example  which  few  can  follow. 
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It  is  men  of  these  classes  that  give  wealth  a  bad  name,  and 
that  feed  the  too  prevalent  discontent  with  the  present  order  of 
society.  Bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  in  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  ought  to  have  it.  The  average  rich  man 
who  does  not  inherit  his  wealth  fairly  earns  it.  We  think  it  very 
fitting  that  the  trained  mechanic  should  have  better  wages  than 
the  hod-carrier  or  coal-heaver.  We  pay  men  in  proportion  to  the 
value  that  they  create  or  the  cost  that  they  save.  Now  there  are 
inventions,  like  the  cotton-gin  and  the  sewing-machine,  and  like 
the  successive  stages  in  the  utilizing  of  steam  and  electricity, 
which  have  created  uncounted  values  and  abridged  cost  in  more 
ways  than  can  be  numbered.  Has  not  the  inventor  of  one  of 
these  instruments  or  processes  which  benefit  millions  of  his  race 
fairly  earned  the  immense  fortune  which  sometimes,  but  in  too 
few  instances,  is  his  reward  ?  Here,  again,  is  a  man,  who,  not 
without  native  ability,  careful  training,  and  years  of  experience 
in  some  secondary  place,  can  so  manage  a  great  factory  as  to 
produce  the  best  work  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with  the  least  fric- 
tion among  the  operatives.  Has  not  he  as  fairly  earned  his 
large  salary  as  the  common  laborer  his  two  dollars  a  day  ?  Or 
take  the  case  of  the  president  of  one  of  our  extensive  railroad 
systems,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  track :  can  you  pay  him  a 
larger  salary  than  is  fairly  his  due,  if  he  by  exceptional  prudence, 
insight,  and  foresight,  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  public  be- 
tween punctuality  and  safety,  and  perpetual  uncertainty  and  peril, 
and  to  his  stockholders  between  good  dividends  and  a  deficit  ? 

In  the  past  generations  commerce  has  made  most  of  the  great 
fortunes  that  have  a  right  to  be.  Goods  that  the  maker  or  pro- 
ducer cannot  use  are  worth  nothing  while  in  his  hands.  Barter 
alone  can  give  them  value ;  but  did  men  do  their  own  bartering,  it 
would  consume  half  their  time,  and  would  not  supply  half  their 
wants.  Commerce  does  the  bartering  for  the  civilized  world.  By 
means  of  it  hand-skill  or  brain-power  can  "  say  to  the  North,  Give 
up,  and  to  the  South,  Keep  not  back."  The  article  of  use  or 
ornament  just  finished,  the  plea  at  court,  the  Sunday's  sermon, 
commands  tea  from  China,  spices  from  Sumatra,  gloves  from 
Paris,  furs  from  Alaska.  Of  many  commodities,  the  largest  part 
of  the  value  is  created  by  their  transportation  from  the  maker  or 
producer  to  the  consumer,  and  every  process  by  which  the  goods 
reach  bim,  the  original  purchase,  carriage,  wholesale,  retail,  de- 
mands intelligence  and  skill,  and  in  many  branches  a  high  stand- 
ard of  enterprise,  discretion,  and  trained  ability.     When  we  con- 
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sider  all  that  is  needed  in  this  profession  to  keep  the  market 
stocked  and  not  glutted,  and  to  meet  the  ever-varying  demands 
of  an  inconstant  public,  you  will  admit  that  the  merchant  is  very 
inadequately  paid  by  any  percentage  of  profit  that  the  rivalry  of 
competitors  will  suffer  him  to  make.  Put  commerce  into  incom- 
petent hands,  the  whole  civilized  world  would  be  as  precariously 
supplied  even  with  the  common  necessaries  of  daily  life  as  are  the 
paupers  that  beg  at  our  doors.  The  rich  merchant  more  than 
earns  his  wealth  by  the  values  that  he  creates  and  confers. 

But  it  may  be  said,  If  the  classes  of  men  which  I  have  speci- 
fied earn  their  wealth,  their  children  do  not.  If  these  men 
have  a  right  to  their  large  earnings,  it  is  only  a  life-right.  At 
their  death  their  property  ought  to  return  to  the  state,  to  the 
public  from  whom  it  came.  I  answer,  The  state  is  their  heir, 
and  iu  every  civilized  country  it  asserts  its  heirship  by  taking 
charge  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  person,  limiting  his  power  of 
bequest,  prescribing  the  mode  of  distribution,  and  sometimes 
heavily  taxing  legacies  and  inheritances.  But  it  has  been  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  legislators  that  the  wisest  and  best  thing 
to  be  done  with  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  is  distribution 
in  accordance  with  his  will,  or  among  the  members  of  his  family. 
Men  will  seldom  do  their  best  work  for  themselves  alone.  They 
want  property  more  to  leave  it  than  to  use  it.  The  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  busy  men  often  is  providing  for  their  children.  Were 
the  state  to  become  to-morrow  the  universal  heir,  it  would  inherit 
not  half  the  property  that  now  exists,  and  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions what  it  would  inherit  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  keeping  it.  Meanwhile  all  the  great  industries  of  the 
world  would  die  out,  and  men  would  learn  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  with  no  thought  of  the  future.  As  the  case  is,  without 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  large  fortunes  are  divided  fully 
fast  enough  for  the  desirable  change  of  hands.  Three  fourths 
of  the  now  rich  men  were  born  poor,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth 
not  one  in  ten  had  a  rich  grandfather.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  very  poor  came  from  rich  families,  and  in  one  instance  two 
of  the  sons  of  the  richest  man  in  one  of  our  New  England  States 
died  in  the  almshouse  of  their  native  town.  Large  fortunes, 
then,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  transmitted  as  to  create  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  or  to  preclude  new  men  from  successful  competition 
for  the  few  great  prizes  which  combined  brain-power,  skill,  train- 
ing, and  industry  can  merit. 

I  would  next  say  emphatically,  large  fortunes  are  needed. 
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They  are  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  are  of  benefit  to  all 
of  every  condition  above  the  rank  of  tramps  and  paupers.  They 
are  necessary  for  the  great  public  works  which  make  our  modern 
world  what  it  is.  Equalized  wealth,  moderate  competency  would 
never  have  built  our  railroads,  or  started  our  lines  of  ocean  steam- 
ers, or  established  those  solid  financial  institutions  and  firms  that 
facilitate  exchange,  and  make  foreign  commerce  possible  and 
foreign  travel  easy.  The  collection  of  small  subscriptions  for 
such  purposes  would  be  literally  endless,  —  so  slow  that  early  sub- 
scribers would  fall  off  as  fast  as  new  ones  could  be  obtained. 
Then,  too,  most  of  these  enterprises,  however  lucrative,  do  not 
yield  an  immediate  revenue.  Rich  men  can  afford  to  wait ;  men 
of  slender  means  cannot.  Manufactures,  also,  of  almost  every 
kind  can  be  economically  conducted  only  in  large  factories,  by 
owners  or  corporations  with  large  capital.  But  there  is  no  manu- 
facture that  is  sure  of  regular  returns.  Fluctuations  in  the  mar- 
ket may  leave  the  best  stock  without  a  dividend  for  a  series  of 
years,  while  the  failure  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  a  series  of 
prosperous  years.  This  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  profit,  which 
the  rich  only  can  sustain,  in  the  nature  of  things  inevitable,  is 
made  more  frequent,  and  the  ebb  often  prolonged,  by  the  legislar 
tion  of  men  for  whom  utter  ignorance  of  political  economy  seems 
an  essential  qualification  for  office. 

To  the  rich,  too,  belongs  in  many  ways  the  special  culture  of 
science,  learning,  and  art,  not  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  a  growing  number  of  those  who  can  learn, 
appreciate,  and  enjoy  what  they  cannot  pay  for.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  here,  as  it  has  long  been  in  Europe,  that  high 
art,  whatever  its  nominal  ownership,  is  public  property ;  and  there 
are  single  works  of  art  which  have  had  for  successive  generations 
an  educational  value  beyond  all  estimate,  which  to  have  within 
easy  access  is  the  best  thing  this  side  of  heaven.  Such  works, 
unless  art  be  dead,  we  may  yet  have  in  this  country,  if  there  are 
men  rich  enough  to  buy  them  ;  but  socialistic  division  of  property 
will  never  afford  patronage  for  transcending  genius.  At  the  same 
time,  humble  yet  serviceable  talent  requires  for  its  inspiration  and 
culture  such  means  and  opportunities  as  cannot  be  found  where 
there  are  no  rich  men.  Our  universities  and  higher  seminaries 
of  learning  owe  their  establishment  in  most  cases,  and  in  all  the 
large  endowments  of  which  there  is  constantly  increasing  need,  to 
rich  men.  Those  who  have  but  a  competence  can  do  very  little 
for  them;  and  so  far  are  they  from  being  supported  by  their 
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pupils,  that  in  some  of  them  every  pupil  costs  more  than  would 
support  a  small  family  comfortably.  With  the  highest  tuition  fee 
that  is  paid,  the  student  is  but  a  charity-scholar. 

Still  farther,  there  is  no  truer  charity,  whether  designed  or  not, 
and  it  is  expressly  so  designed  by  every  rich  man  who  is  both 
intelligent  and  conscientious,  than  generous  living.  It  is  worth 
much  more  than  almsgiving,  and  supersedes  a  great  deal  of  alms- 
giving. It  sustains  departments  of  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial industry  that  would  else  languish.  It  employs  many  for 
whom  the  alternative  would  be  enforced  idleness.  There  is  even 
now  not  work  enough  for  all  that  need  employment.  Reduce 
those  families  that  have  more  than  a  competency  to  a  mere  suffi- 
ciency for  comfortable  living,  you  would  paralyze  productive  in- 
dustry in  some  departments,  and  sadly  cripple  it  in  many  others, 
while  pauperism  would  be  largely  increased  by  men  and  women 
able  and  willing  to  work,  but  with  nothing  to  do.  Nor  is  the 
charity  that  begins  at  home  prone  to  end  there.  It  is  for  die 
most  part  by  the  generous  livers  and  their  families  that  the  poor 
are  relieved,  the  permanently  poor,  when  deserving,  kept  in  heart 
and  comfort,  and  the  sick  and  infirm  supplied  with  luxuries  else 
beyond  their  reach.  There  is  hardly  a  rich  family  that  is  not  a 
centre  of  thoughtful  kindness  for  a  circle  of  no  small  circum- 
ference. 

On  a  larger  scale,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  rich  men  in 
general  are  a  power  for  good.  I  can  speak  chiefly  of  Boston ; 
but  as  that  city  is  neither  my  birthplace  nor  my  home,  I  am  not 
so  partial  to  it  as  to  regard  it  as  exceptionally  worthy  of  eulogy. 
But  there  it  is  astonishing  how  frequent  are  the  occasions  for 
large  contributions,  and  be  it  for  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  sum  asked  for  is  promptly  made  up,  no  matter  though 
the  call  be  from  distant  regions  or  from  the  antipodes.  Then, 
too,  for  all  our  home  institutions  of  learning  and  of  charity  to  ask 
is  to  receive.  A  kindergarten  for  little  blind  children  is  thought 
desirable,  and  the  funds  are  at  once  forthcoming.  The  trustees 
of  the  parent  institution  doubt  whether  they  have  a  right  to  sup- 
port this  offshoot  from  the  income  in  their  hands,  and  a  separate 
endowment  is  raised  for  its  support.  In  its  fourth  year  it  is  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  before  the  fifth  year  closes  fresh  subscriptions 
authorize  the  procuring  plans  for  a  second  building.  And  this 
is  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  continually  going  on  for  our  own 
section  of  the  country,  while  institutions  of  prime  importance 
for  new  and  impoverished  districts  in  the  West  and  South  have 
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their  agents  constantly  in  the  field,  and  never  seeking  munificent 
aid  in  vain.  Then,  too,  you  will  hardly  find  a  rich  family  that 
has  not  kindred  who  owe  to  it,  it  may  be,  their  first  essential  steps 
toward  an  independent  position,  or,  it  may  be,  what  is  necessary 
to  make  a  slender  income  sufficient,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  for 
the  keenly  critical  eye  of  the  outside  world. 

Then  there  have  been  and  are  millionaires  who  have  made  and 
make  the  doing  of  good  not  their  avocation,  but  their  vocation. 
One  I  remember,  the  richest  man  of  his  time,  whom  bodily  dis- 
ease so  incapacitated  for  all  pleasure  that  needed  the  ministry 
of  the  body  that  he  sat  not  at  his  own  table,  and  weighed  the 
stale  bread  which  was  his  only  food,  who  bad  a  room  in  his  house 
stocked-  like  an  old-fashioned  variety  store,  from  which  he  daily 
dispatched  parcels  adapted  to  all  forms  of  individual  need,  where- 
ever  he  knew  of  want  or  suffering,  far  or  near ;  and  on  his  daily 
drives  he  had  the  seats  and  pockets  of  his  carriage  packed  with 
books  and  toys  for  children  and  tokens  of  kind  remembrance  for 
one  and  another  aged,  poor,  lonely,  or  sick  person,  so  that  driving 
with  him,  from  the  frequent  stops,  seemed  like  riding  on  a  coun- 
try baker's  cart.  Another,  also  the  richest  man  of  his  time  and 
city,  asked  me  to  draw  on  him  for  whatever  I  wanted  to  give  to 
poor  students,  he  himself  assuming  the  entire  support  of  several. 
The  only  condition  with  me  was  the  suppression  of  his  name.  I 
thus  distributed  for  him  not  far  from  forty  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  same  time  the  town  of  his  birth  and  summer  residence 
owed  to  him  public  buildings  and  improvements  else  far  beyond 
its  means,  and  there  was  not  a  human  being  within  its  borders  in 
other  than  a  prosperous  condition  that  had  not  shared  his  bounty, 
while  there  were  several  families  that  were  cared  for  as  his  own. 
I  could  name  among  the  living  like  instances  of  rich  men,  who 
are  always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  usefulness,  conscious 
that  their  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God  for  man,  and  giving 
not  from  impulse  indiscriminately,  but  often  incurring  the  cruel 
charge  of  parsimony,  because  on  principle  they  refuse  gifts  in 
doubtful  cases.  My  intercourse  with  rich  men  has  been  such  as 
to  make  me  thank  God  for  them,  and  deprecate  with  my  whole 
soul  the  leveling  doctrines  and  tendencies  which  would  increase 
and  intensify  poverty  much  faster  than  they  could  diminish 
wealth. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  misers,  and  but  for  their  own  sake  I 
could  wish  there  were  more.  As  men  they  are  pitiable ;  but  as 
institutions  they  are  of  surpassing  value.    They  are  the  bees  in 
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the  social  economy,  hiving  honey  without  feeding  on  it  The 
miser  is  commonly  honest  in  the  most  mean  and  meagre  sense  of 
the  word  ;  for  what  he  calls  his  conscience  will  not  justify  him  in 
exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  unless  he  pays  it.  He  takes  care 
of  his  property  for  the  lowest  wages,  cheap  clothes,  and  scanty 
fare.  What  is  called  his  hoarding  is  the  opposite.  It  is  keeping 
his  wealth  in  perpetual  circulation  through  the  channels  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  in  which  hundreds  of  operatives  are  better  paid 
than  he  is.  Then,  when  he  dies,  he  either  leaves  for  himself  a 
name  by  magnificent  endowments  for  the  public  good,  or  else  his 
property  goes  to  heirs  whom  his  example  has  taught  to  be  as  free 
in  spending  as  he  has  been  intent  on  saving.  Girard  College, 
with  its  vast  revenue,  owes  its  existence  to  its  founder's  rigid  self- 
denial.  So  does  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  in  its 
graduate  department  is  unexcelled,  if  not  unequaled,  as  also  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  and  destined  to  hold  as  a  training-school  for  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  nurses  the  same  unrivaled  preeminence  which  it 
has  in  its  apparatus  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  its  patients.  To 
a  like  source  we  owe  at  Harvard  University  the  Bussey  founda- 
tion, which  endows  two  professorships  and  supports  an  agricul- 
tural school.  A  loveless  life  thus  may  win  enduring  gratitude. 
As  for  a  miser's  heirs,  they  are  almost  always  generous.  I  have  in 
my  mind  a  man  who  died  enormously  rich.  Economy,  the  neces- 
sity of  his  youth,  the  habit  of  his  prime,  became  the  passion  of  his 
age.  He  dammed  up  his  growing  wealth  with  walls  so  close  and 
high  that  mere  driblets  leaked  out.  At  his  death  this  vast  reser- 
voir was  parted  into  three  rich  fountains,  still  f  ullj  but  flowing  in 
perpetual  streams  and  rills  of  wise  and  munificent  charity,  for 
school,  church,  and  college,  for  the  poor  at  home,  for  freedmen 
at  the  South,  for  infant  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  in 
the  West. 

I  would  now  speak  of  the  relations  of  the  rich  to  other  classes. 
Under  this  head  comes  the  unceasing  controversy  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed ;  for  the  employers,  as  a  class,  repre- 
sent or  command  capital  of  considerable  amount,  and  the  corpo- 
rations that  employ  labor  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  large 
stockholders. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  in  this  country  men's  labor  is 
not  ill  paid.  The  mere  hand  laborer  without  skill  can  earn  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  and  he  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  anything 
more.     He  does  only  what  his  employers  could  do  for  themselves, 
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and  what  many  of  them  would  do  if  his  price  were  higher.  The 
men  whose  labor  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  as  mechanics  and 
factory  operatives,  have  no  good  ground  for  complaint.  The 
women  have,  and  will  have,  so  long  as  in  all  women's  work  those 
who  need  their  pay  for  their  support  are  ground  down  by  the  com- 
petition of  women  who  do  not  really  need  wages,  but  work  to  buy 
what  their  husbands  or  fathers  will  not  buy  for  them.  But  that 
the  men  are  well  paid  is  shown  by  their  ability,  while  spending  an 
immense  amount  in  strong  drink,  to  maintain  an  occasional  strike, 
and  to  meet  the  often  exorbitant  demands  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. They  would  be  still  better  paid  if  they  were  contented 
with  their  wages ;  for  the  labor  deranged  or  lost  is  all  charged, 
though  indirectly,  on  the  wages  fund,  and  is  paid  for  by  the  oper- 
atives themselves.  The  average  mechanic  or  mill  hand  is  better 
paid  than  the  average  clergyman,  when  you  deduct  from  the  cler- 
gyman's salary  his  professional  expenses,  from  which  he  and  his 
family  derive  no  benefit.  Then  as  to  the  laborer's  proportion  of 
profits,  capital  pays  him  as  much  as  it  can  afford.  Capital  in- 
creases no  faster  than  the  needs  of  the  country  demand.  Thus, 
if  the  average  dividend  on  railroad  stock  were  less,  there  would 
be  no  encouragement  for  opening  new  lines  of  travel  when  needed, 
or  for  keeping  the  existing  lines  well  equipped  and  fully  service- 
able. Nor  does  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  more  than 
suffice  by  its  surplus  earnings  for  the  new  investments  needed  for 
our  growing  population.  The  chief  danger  from  the  war  against 
capital  is  that  of  its  diminished  ability  to  do  the  country's  work 
and  to  compensate  its  workingmen.  Still  there  is  much  in  the 
relations  of  class  to  class  that  admits  of  improvement,  and  while 
I  see  no  justifiable  grounds  for  war,  it  is  only  by  remedying  such 
evils  as  really  exist  that  peace  and  mutual  good  feeling  can  be 
established. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  remedies  attempted  or  pro- 
posed. Among  these  a  foremost  place  would  be  claimed  for  or 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  like  organizations.  That 
they  are  tolerated  in  what  pretends  to  be  a  free  country,  or  by  any 
government  less  barbarous  than  that  of  Dahomey  or  Ashantee,  is 
to  me  an  unsolvable  mystery.  Men  certainly  have  a  right  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  any  plan  of  action,  but  none  what- 
ever to  compel  other  men  to  fall  into  their  ranks  under  heavy 
penalties.  Every  individual  among  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed has  a  right  to  make  an  honest  contract.  Then,  too,  some 
of  the  demands  of  these  organisms,  even  if  they  were  not  en- 
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forced  by  violence,  are  at  once  absurd  and  detrimental.  When 
the  well-paid  functionaries  of  a  system  of  railroads  insist  that  all 
functionaries  of  the  same  class  shall  be  paid  alike,  the  new  as  the 
old  hands,  those  that  can  be  trusted  with  the  most  delicate  and 
hazardous  work  as  those  fit  only  to  run  a  slow  freight  train,  there 
is  not  only  the  grossest  injustice,  but  at  the  same  time  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  would  otherwise  train  themselves  for  specially 
arduous  and  responsible  service,  and  a  threatening  to  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  under  conditions  demanding  superior  skill 
and  care.  Equally  absurd  and  harmful  are  the  restrictions  on 
apprenticeships  in  various  trades,  preventing  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  mechanics  of  which  we  of  an  earlier  generation  retain  the 
memory  and  had  the  benefit.  As  for  the  hours  of  labor  the  case 
is  clear  and  simple.  Competition  and  the  necessity  of  replacing 
and  increasing  working  capital  put  impassable  limits  on  the  wages 
fund.  A  certain  amount  of  work  will  earn  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  no  more.  If  the  laborers  prefer  to  do  in  five 
days  what  they  now  do  in  four,  they  must  be  paid  accordingly ; 
but  those  who  make  this  choice  have  no  right  to  compel  others  to 
do  so.  Against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  organizations  for 
this  purpose,  and  other  like  purposes,  over  those  who  will  not  join 
them  there  would  be  a  unanimous  protest  of  all  good  citizens,  were 
it  not  that  no  political  party  dares  to  lose  the  votes  which  it  would 
lose  were  its  members  foremost  in  such  action. 

Socialism  is  among  the  proposed  remedies  for  such  social  evils 
as  are  alleged  to  exist.  Socialistic  experiments,  which  have  a 
view,  though  a  very  distant  view,  to  communism  as  an  ultimate 
end,  are  perfectly  lawful,  and  are  open  to  no  objections  except 
such  as  are  inherent  in  them.  They  have  been  tried  often  enough, 
and  under  a  sufficient  variety  of  conditions,  to  have  been  fully 
tested ;  and  they  are  all  defunct  or  moribund.  The  Shakers 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  class  of  socialists.  Half  a  century 
ago  they  were  rich ;  they  are  now  very  poor,  and  must  soon  cease 
to  be.  One  insuperable  objection  to  socialistic  schemes  is  that  in 
every  community,  however  select,  there  are  the  lazy  and  the  in- 
capable, and  industrious  men  and  women  will  not  in  the  long 
run  consent  to  support  them  on  equal  terms  with  themselves. 
Even  in  Brook  Farm  there  was  great  complaint  about  the  worth- 
less hands  that  belonged  to  some  of  the  brightest  minds,  and 
there  were  persons  of  transcending  genius  who  did  not  earn  their 
salt.  Socialism  also  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  family  life, 
which  is  too  precious  to  be  merged  in  that  of  a  larger  comma- 
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nity ;  while  the  average  man  will  not  be  willing  to  forego  the 
privilege  of  taking  care  of  his  family  in  his  own  way,  and  doing 
the  best  for  them  with  whatever  he  can  honestly  earn,  instead  of 
patting  his  surplus  earnings  into  a  common  stock. 

Profit-sharing  is  another  device,  harmless  in  theory  but  difficult 
in  practice.  Profit-sharing  means  loss-sharing,  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  only  capitalists  can  afford  this.  There  is  no 
business  that  has  not  its  bad  years,  few  that  may  not  have  two  or 
three  bad  years  in  succession.  Then,  too,  profit-sharing  is  part- 
nership, and  means  a  right  to  participate  in  the  management  of 
business ;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  proverb,  u  In  the  multi- 
tude of  counselors  there  is  wisdom,"  does  not  hold  good.  For  this 
reason  large  business  concerns  are  best  conducted  by  corporations, 
so  that  there  may  be  something  like  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  in 
their  management,  and  in  these  well-paid  operatives  may  become 
profit-sharers  by  being  stockholders.  But  while  I  have  no  faith 
in  profit-sharing  as  a  system,  I  deem  it  worthy  of  all  praise  when 
a  firm  gives,  as  do  some  that  I  know,  as  a  gratuity  to  its  em- 
ployees a  certain  percentage  of  its  profits,  —  a  charity  twice 
blessed,  as  it  insures  the  diligence  and  intensifies  the  loyalty  of 
the  employees,  and  thus  more  than  earns  the  gratuity  bestowed. 

Nationalism  is,  I  suppose,  the  newest  device.  It  belongs  to  a 
far-off  Utopia.  Affairs  now  under  national  control  are  not  so 
managed  as  to  invite  confidence  in  the  people  at  large.  So  long 
as  we  have  such  an  immense  proportion  of  ignorant,  incompetent, 
and  vicious  voters,  and  so  many  shrewd  and  selfish  manipulators 
of  a  ductile  and  flexible  public,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  as 
many  things  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people  collectively. 
Trustworthiness,  when  wanting,  is  not  created  by  added  trusts ; 
it  is  only  fidelity  in  lesser  trusts  that  authorizes  the  conferring  of 
greater.  An  ideally  intelligent  and  virtuous  people  might,  through 
carefully  organized  agencies,  take  judicious  charge  of  its  own  in- 
dustrial interests  ;  but  the  citizens  of  such  a  nation  would  be  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  even  in  such  a  people 
it  would  be  essential  to  the  highest  culture,  mental,  artistical,  and 
moral,  that  individual  genius  and  enterprise  should  be  free  to 
mark  out  their  own  independent  course,  and  to  earn  for  their 
special  use  a  due  proportion  of  what  beyond  their  normal  part 
they  had  contributed  to  the  common  stock.  For  such  a  people, 
too,  it  would  be  demoralizing  to  have  the  offices  of  humanity  for 
orphans,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  those  who  fall  or  falter  on  the 
lifeway,  performed  by  public  bureaus,  instead  of  being  the  wel- 
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come  charge  and  blessed  burden  of  sympathizing  kindred,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends. 

With  reference  to  these  and  similar  remedies  for  social  wrongs, 
real  or  imagined,  the  best  thing  ever  said  was  by  an  intelligent 
operative  in  Robert  Owen's  famous  establishment  at  Lanark: 
"  'T  is  but  patching  up  poor  human  nature ;  if  it  be  stopped  in 
one  place,  it  will  break  out  in  another."  But  human  nature  need 
not  be  patched  up.  There  is  a  power  which  can  make  it  whole, 
entire,  and  sound,  as  when  it  first  came  from  its  Maker's  hands. 
This  work  is  the  prerogative  of  Christianity ;  it  will  be  performed 
as  fast  as  man  is  Christianized,  and  no  faster.  It  is  a  slow  work ; 
for  in  the  evolution  of  eternity  centuries  hardly  stir  the  minute- 
hand  on  the  time-dial.  Yet  there  has  been  unintermitted  progress 
from  the  time  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  chased  the 
night  shadows  from  the  sky.  In  their  mutual  relations,  class  with 
class,  men  have  had  less  and  less  ground  for  complaint. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  in  Christian  ethics  supreme  stress  is 
laid  not  on  rights,  but  on  duties.  Just  so  far  as  duties  are  ful- 
filled on  the  one  side,  rights  will  be  recognized  on  the  other.  The 
various  classes  of  employees  need  this  lesson.  So  far  as  they 
have  less  than  their  rights,  it  is  in  great  part  their  own  fault.  So 
far  as  intemperance,  slack  habits  of  work,  open  discontent,  or 
conduct  detrimental  to  social  peace  and  order  prevail  among 
those  of  any  class,  all  of  that  class  are  lowered  in  the  esteem  of 
their  employers,  are  held  in  less  respect,  are  regarded  as  worth- 
less, and  there  is  less  disposition  to  treat  them  generously.  Every 
artisan  or  operative  who  is  less  or  other  than  a  good  citizen  not 
only  degrades  himself,  but  helps  to  pull  down  or  to  keep  down 
his  fellow-workmen.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  their 
being  paid  the  least  for  which  they  can  be  got  and  the  most  that 
they  fairly  earn.  A  thorough  temperance  reform  would  raise 
wages  all  round.  The  cessation  of  factious  disturbances  in  the 
labor  market  would  have  a  like  result,  while  their  continuance 
only  depletes  the  wages-fund.  The  worst  enemies  of  labor  are 
the  agitators.  If  I  had  the  ear  of  all  the  employees  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  if  I  were  bound  up  heart  and  soul  with  their  inter- 
ests, if  I  wanted  to  do  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  for  securing 
and  perpetuating  all  their  rights,  and  for  more  than  satisfying  their 
every  reasonable  claim,  I  should  want  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
rehearse  to  them  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  assured  that  in  obey- 
ing its  precepts  they  would  find  their  full  and  sufficient  charter 
for  due  compensation,  for  every  fitting  indulgence  and  immunity, 
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and  for  an  honored  and  cherished  place  in  the  regard  of  all  their 
fellow-citizens.  In  fine,  they  will  have  not  such  rights  as  they 
demand,  but  such  rights  as  they  deserve. 

On  the  other  hand,  rich  men,  capitalists,  employers,  can  make 
good  their  rights  only  by  discharging  their  obligations.  Their 
wealth  is,  first,  God's,  and  theirs  only  so  far  as  they  recognize 
his  ownership,  and  themselves  as  his  trustees  and  factors.  Among 
their  first  duties  is  the  extermination  of  such  nurseries  of  de- 
praved and  degraded  poverty  as  there  are  not  only  in  our  great 
cities,  but  in  most  of  our  populous  towns,  —  quarters  in  which  to 
live  means  crime,  in  which  to  be  born  implies  a  baleful  heritage 
of  ancestral  guilt,  in  which  it  would  require  more  of  moral  enter- 
prise to  be  only  moderately  vicious  than  for  me  or  my  readers 
to  attain  the  summit  of  heroic  virtue.  To  the  rich  belongs  the 
furnishing  of  the  material  means  for  so  purging  these  lurking- 
places  of  the  foulest  miasma  that  purity  can  find  a  home  in 
them.  There  are  Christian  workers  in  all  our  churches ;  but 
there  are  dens  into  which  the  gospel  cannot  be  carried  till  they 
are  cleansed,  and  the  cleansing  demands  what  wealth  alone  can 
supply. 

There  is  also  educational  service  imperatively  needed,  and  in 
this,  even  if  the  funds  come  from  the  public  treasury,  the  work 
must  be  done  by  those  of  the  more  prosperous  classes.  Less  is 
done  for  pupils  in  our  public  schools  than  formerly,  while  more  is 
needed.  In  earlier  time  a  pupil  could  learn  whatever  he  wanted 
to  learn,  unless  it  were  beyond  the  teacher's  knowledge.  Now 
the  brightest  child  cannot  exceed  the  curriculum  through  which 
the  most  stupid  can  be  pushed  or  pulled.  There  are  two  depart- 
ments imperatively  needed  in  our  schools.  One  is  so  much  of 
political  economy  as  pertains  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
and  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  industrial  world,  which  might  by 
fitting  text-books  and  teachers  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  average  child's  understanding,  and  would  conduce  greatly  to 
contented  industry  and  its  corresponding  compensation.  Such 
instruction  might  well  take  the  place  of  lists  of  names  and  dates 
memorized  only  to  be  forgotten,  and  rules  of  syntax  learned  only 
to  be  broken.  The  other  department  is  manual  labor,  sewing,  of 
course,  for  girls,  for  boys  such  use  of  tools  as  will  be  of  service  to 
any  man,  whatever  be  his  trade  or  profession.  The  unskilled  la- 
borer ought  not  to  be ;  for  he  can  fairly  earn  only  a  bare  support 
When  I  was  first  a  householder,  the  man  who  sawed  and  split  my 
wood  also  mended  my  lodes,  did  all  small  repairs  about  my  house 
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and  furniture,  and  made  himself  generally  useful,  earning  the 
means  of  living  as  comfortably  as  his  employers.  There  used  to 
be  many  such  men.  It  is  hard  to  find  them  now.  Our  public 
schools  might  enable  many  men  who  else  will  be  mere  hand- 
laborers  to  add  brain-power  to  their  work  and  its  wages  to  their 
earnings. 

It  belongs,  also,  to  persons  in  a  prosperous  condition  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  measures  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people  at  large.  We  use  the  phrase  better  classes. 
We  ought  either  to  drop  it  or  to  deserve  it.  The  latter  is  the 
more  desirable  alternative.  In  some  respects  much  less  is  done 
for  the  people  than  formerly.  Sixty  years  ago  many  of  the  wisest 
■and  best  men  in  England  and  in  this  country  were  engaged  in 
preparing  instructive  reading  for  the  people  at  large.  It  was 
Lord  Brougham's  favorite  enterprise.  Edward  Everett  was  the 
president  of  an  association  formed  for  this  purpose.  Under  such 
titles  as  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  and  "  Common 
School  Library,"  various  series  were  issued  in  cheap  form,  largely 
-circulated,  and  eagerly  read.  I  have  on  my  shelves  many  books 
of  this  class,  which,  had  the  world  not  been  moving  all  this  time, 
would  be  well  worth  republication.  But  the  dime  novel  has  re- 
placed all  such  literature,  and  the  capacity  of  reading  is  in  un- 
numbered instances  of  doubtful  benefit,  so  demoralizing  a  use  is 
made  of  it. 

The  lyceum,  too,  was  instituted  solely  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  at  large.  The  first  lyceum  was  started  at  Waltham 
for  the  benefit  of  the  factory  operatives,  and  a  commodious  hall 
was  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  example  was  followed  by  the 
then  infant  manufacturing  towns,  now  large  cities,  of  Lowell  and 
Lawrence.  With  similar  purpose  lyceums  were  established  in 
almost  every  considerable  town  in  New  England.  The  earliest 
lecturers  were  in  part  men  of  long-established  reputation,  like 
Edward  and  Alexander  Everett,  John  Pickering,  Judge  Story, 
and  the  older  college  professors,  and  in  part  young  men  who 
•caught  the  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  and  worked,  not  for  fame, 
but  with  sole  reference  to  usefulness.  Lecturing  was  then,  and  I 
think  for  a  full  score  of  years,  a  gratuitous  service,  a  missionary 
work.  When  the  lecturers  began  to  be  paid,  they  became  ambi- 
tious, and  sometimes  mercenary.  They  ceased  to  write  for  the 
people  ;  but  a  part  of  them  catered  for  the  refined  tastes  of  their 
cultivated  hearers,  a  part  for  the  amusement  of  the  lovers  of  fun 
and  buffoonery.     The  original  lyceum  lecture  was  of  immense 
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educational  value,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  re- 
stored to  its  old  place  and  office.  There  may,  however,  be  devised 
other  ways  as  good  or  better  to  the  same  end.  But  the  work  of 
popular  education  is  now  sadly  neglected,  and  should  be  the 
sacred  charge  of  the  more  educated  and  prosperous  classes,  espe- 
cially of  the  young  men,  whose  interest,  no  less  than  their  duty 
and  privilege,  will  be  to  enlighten  those  among  whom  they  are  to 
have  their  life-work. 

Employers,  whether  in  their  individual  or  their  corporate  capa- 
city, have  yet  other  responsibilities,  nameless  only  because  too 
many  and  various  for  enumeration.  "  That  thou  hide  not  thy- 
self from  thine  own  flesh,"  is  a  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
full  of  profoundest  significance.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  definition 
of  charity  which  is  not  mere  giving,  but  sympathy,  fellow-feeling. 
Wages  may  be  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  yet  there  may  be 
discontent  on  the  part  of  those  employed,  which,  whatever  its  pre- 
tense, has  its  real  source  in  the  impassable  gulf  between  themselves 
and  their  employers,  and  which  has  on  the  other  side  for  its  coun- 
terpart supercilious  indifference. 

The  saying  "  Corporations  have  no  souls  "  is  not  always  true. 
The  Waltham  cotton  factories  were  among  the  earliest  in  New 
England.  The  principal  proprietors  had  their  summer  residences 
in  Waltham,  and  gave  great  personal  attention  to  the  well-being 
of  their  operatives.  They  built  for  them  a  church  which  they 
themselves  attended.  They  had  agents  and  superintendents  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  measures  that  could  be  devised  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  under  their  charge.  Circumstances  have 
changed  ;  operatives  of  alien  birth  or  parentage  are  less  recep- 
tive than  those  who  went  before  them  of  certain  kinds  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  old  spirit  is  so  far  maintained  that  a  sick  opera- 
tive is  cared  for  at  the  charge  ..of  the  corporation,  and  his  place 
reserved  for  hitn  till  his  recovery.  In  Lowell  sites  for  churches 
and  aid  in  building  them  were  freely  granted  by  the  corporations ; 
subsidies  were  given  to  evening  schools  and  courses  of  lectures ; 
encouragement  was  largely  bestowed  on  the  "  Lowell  Offering,"  a 
magazine  conducted  and  published  by  factory  girls ;  a  hospital 
was  built ;  excellent  lodging-houses  were  maintained  under  care- 
ful supervision,  and  funds  for  relief  furnished  to  the  city  mission- 
ary. In  others  of  the  early  manufacturing  towns  like  care  was 
taken  for  the  operatives ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  measures  to 
like  purpose,  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  are  pur- 
sued to  large  extent  at  the  present  time  throughout  New  Eng- 
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land.  Bat  I  would  say  emphatically  that  in  the  appointment  of 
persons  for  the  oversight  and  management  of  oar  great  corpora- 
tions special  reference  should  be  had,  not  only  to  their  business 
qualifications,  but  also  to  their  human  sympathies,  to  their  capacity 
to  represent  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  Christian  corporators 
to  those  in  their  employ. 

Private  employers  ought  to  be  aware  that  they  have  not  met 
their  obligations  when  they  have  paid  the  wages  due.  In  and 
about  their  own  homes  their  opportunities  of  beneficence  in  word 
or  deed  are  constantly  recurring,  and  opportunity  means  duty. 
As  to  large  concerns,  the  proprietor  or  firm  has  a  broad  range  of 
choice  between  human  machines  performing  a  given  amount  of 
work  in  a  given  time,  putting  into  their  work  just  mind  enough 
to  slight  and  scrimp  it  when  and  where  they  can,  and  men  and 
women  working  with  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  doing  their  best 
and  taking  pleasure  in  doing  it.  The  best  example  of  what  a 
manufacturing  establishment  can  do  may  be  seen  in  the  silk  works 
of  the  Cheneys  at  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  now  managed 
by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  their  founders.  Their  vil- 
lage is  charmingly  neat.  The  houses  of  the  families  of  the  opera- 
tives and  the  boarding-houses  are  well  built,  roomy,  carefully 
ventilated,  with  all  desirable  conveniences,  each  with  its  little 
garden-plat,  which  the  occupants  are  encouraged  to  make  orna- 
mental by  gifts  of  seeds,  slips,  and  plants.  There  is  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  hall  in  which  public  worship  and  a  Sunday-school 
were  maintained  by  the  proprietors  till  the  sectarian  proclivities  of 
the  operatives  outgrew  a  union  church.  In  that  hall  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  entertainments  of  a  more  mundane  character  are  given, 
and  beneath  the  same  roof  is  a  library,  carefully  and  generously 
furnished  and  replenished  to  suit  all  such  tastes  as  ought  to  be 
suited.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  a  careful  study  of 
whatever  can  contribute  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  mutual 
good  feeling  of  the  little  community.  The  last  time  that  I  was 
there,  they  had  just  imported  a  French  baker,  that  the  families 
might  be  fed  on  bread  both  better  and  cheaper  than  they  could 
make  for  themselves.  The  brothers  who  started  this  enterprise 
adopted  their  course  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Their  successors, 
men  of  a  kindred  spirit,  say  that  they  should  continue  it  on  selfish 
grounds,  if  on  no  other.  It  pays.  It  is  a  great  financial  success. 
They  have  their  pick  in  the  labor  market ;  they  have  no  strikes ; 
those  who  come  into  their  employ  never  want  to  leave  them. 
They  put  as  mask  of  godliness  as  they  can  into  their  factory,  and 
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the  result  is  contentment,  thus  verifying  in  its  worldly  sense  what 
St.  Paul  says  with  a  spiritual  significance,  u  Godliness  with  con- 
tentment is  great  gain." 

This  leads  me  to  a  not  unfitting  close.  My  subject  is  exhaust- 
less,  and  whatever  worth  this  article  may  or  may  not  have,  its  close 
shall  be  what  I  know  that  it  will  be  good  for  my  readers  to  hold 
in  mindful  memory  and  to  test  in  action ;  and  it  applies 'not  only 
to  the  relations  between  class  and  class  and  between  man  and 
man,  but  to  the  whole  of  life.  There  cannot  be  two  best  ways  of 
living.  The  straight  path  to  heaven  is  the  only  sure  and  good 
path  through  this  world.  No  one  can  prize  more  than  I  do  the 
hope  full  of  immortality  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  risen  Saviour ; 
still,  should  that  hope  fail,  and  the  soul  perish  with  the  body  in 
the  grave,  he  who  bad  lived  for  the  life  eternal  would  have  got 
the  most  and  best  that  could  be  got  out  of  this  world. 

A.  P.  Peahody. 
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ARCILEOLOGICAL   NOTES. 


The  ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists  was  held  in  London  University, 
September,  1892,  "  under  the  most  favorable  auguries."  Professor  Max 
Mtlller  delivered  the  president's  inaugural  address  on  Monday,  the  5th. 
In  his  elaborate  review  of  the  progress  of  Oriental  studies,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  oldest  cuneiform  letters  owed  their  origin  to  China. 
Tuesday  the  interest  centred  in  Professor  Hechler's  discovery  of  a 
fragment  of  the  LXX  version  of  the  Prophets,  in  age  among  the  most 
venerable  of  Old  Testament  MSS.  Wednesday  was  signalized  by  an 
address  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hardly  less  notable  were  the  papers  of 
Professor  Sayce  on  the  progress  of  Assyriology  in  England,  and  of  Dr. 
Tylor  on  the  Stone  Age  in  the  East  Thursday  was  brightened  by  Pro- 
fessor Karabacek's  discoveries  in  Arabic  papyri,  and  by  Miss  Sorabji's 
graceful  and  patriotic  paper  on  the  Parsis.  On  Friday  a  spirited  claim 
was  made  for  India  to  a  place  beside  Greece  in  the  domain  of  meta- 
physics, and  Professor  Mahaffy  treated,  in  his  entertaining  style,  the 
Petrie  papyri.  Saturday  was  given  to  excursions  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  Monday  concluded  the  broad  and  attractive  programme  with 
a  dinner,  at  which  ladies,  by  a  pleasing  innovation,  were  guests. 

One  reason  for  deprecating  the  destruction  of  Assyrian  antiquities, 
which  is  suffered  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  is  their  value  in  questions 
relating  to  the  spiritual  world.  They  are  witnesses  to  the  soul  in  its  early 
beliefs  and  aspirations.  We  commend  cordially,  therefore,  "  Glimpses 
of  Babylonian  Religion,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  of  February  last.  There  Mr.  Ball  brings  forward  new  evi- 
dence of  human  sacrifice  in  Old  Babylonia.  His  text-book  is  a  cylinder 
of  black  basalt  Its  style  and  execution  date  it  between  2500  and  2000 
B.  c.  The  god  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  lowest,  the  other  on  the 
highest,  step  of  a  gradiform  pyramid.  This  is  doubtless  a  temple.  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  short,  recurved  sword,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre. 
Flames  rise  from  his  arms.  Behind  him  is  an  altar,  with  cereal  offer- 
ings. In  front  are  two  figures,  wearing  the  priestly  leopard  skin.  Their 
arms  are  raised,  as  if  to  strike.  With  the  left  hand  one  holds  back  the 
head,  while  the  other  holds  up  the  beard  of  a  man  who  kneels  on  one 
knee  between  the  two.  They  are  aiming  a  clear  stroke  at  the  throat. 
The  victim  wears  only  cap  and  loin-cloth.  Flames  are  above ;  on  the 
right  a  vulture  is  flying  toward  him,  and  on  the  left  an  antelope  is  leap- 
ing away  from  him.  The  whole  composition  and  symbolism  point  to  the 
most  hideous,  yet  the  most  heroic,  of  offerings,  like  those  of  the  Mexican 
teocallis.  There  could  be  no  grimmer  illustration  of  the  statement  of 
2  Kings  xvii.  31 :  "  And  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to 
Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim." 

There  is  no  place  where  the  history  of  religions  is  treated  more  scien- 
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tifically  and  attractively  than  at  Paris.  This  appears  from  the  schedule 
of  lectures  even  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  of  the  current  year. 
The  East  and  West  clasp  hands  in  topics  like  the  following :  Origins  of 
Taoism  and  the  religious  doctrine  of  Chinese  Anarchists.  Religions  of 
ancient  Peru.  Explanation  of  Buddhist  texts  from  China,  Siani,  Thibet, 
and  Japan.  Interpretation  of  the  Mexican  Tonalamatl.  We  are  less 
surprised  that  a  Frenchman,  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  should  be  teaching 
English  and  Americans  the  archaeology  of  their  own  lands  in  "  manners 
and  monuments  of  prehistoric  peoples." 

The  "  Zeitschrift  fttr  Assyriologie  "  of  August  last  contains  an  ingen- 
ious article  by  H.  Zimmern,  on  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  Zodiac. 
It  is  the  writer's  aim  to  utilize  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  history 
and  origin  of  the  twelve  signs.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  expressly  denomi- 
nated brethren.  This  suggests  Gemini.  The  maiming  of  a  beast  and 
the  slaying  of  a  man  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Nimrod  Epic's  maim- 
ing of  the  heavenly  bull  and  slaying  of  the  tyrant  Humbaba  by  Gil- 
games  and  Ea-Bani.  Judah's  lion  and  the  sign  Leo  are  related.  The 
chief  star  in  the  Babylonian  constellation,  Regulus,  was  called  the  royal 
star.  The  position  between  the  forepaws  recalls  the  staff  between  Judah's 
feet  As  to  the  famous  Shiloh,  it  may  be  read  Sheol  (nbstr)>  the  Under- 
world, in  which  the  stars  set  Jensen  compares  the  Assyrian  allan.  By 
means  of  text-emendations  Joseph's  blessing  becomes  similarly  that  of  a 
young  bull.  This  links  it  with  Taurus,  the  symbol  of  the  Babylonian 
Marduk.  The  transition  to  the  bow  is  thus  simpler.  Orion  is  then  the 
archer- warrior  with  Joseph's  bow,  as  in  Midrasch  Bereschit  Ratba.  Is 
this  all  mere  accident  ?  Or  does  it  chime  in  with  the  eleven  stars  of  the 
zodiac  in  Joseph's  dream  ?  Zimmern,  with  reserves,  is  of  the  latter 
opinion. 

On  October  7  the  obsequies  of  Ernest  Renan  were  held  in  the  College 
of  France.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  expressed  in  noble  terms 
the  general  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  illustrious  savant  and  artist.  "  Veri- 
tatem  dilexi "  was  his  motto  for  his  tomb.  A  curious  anecdote  of  the 
great  French  archaeologist  was  printed  about  the  same  time.  At  Smyrna, 
the  metropolis  of  numismatics  and  the  home  of  forgery,  the  author  of 
the  "  Mission  de  Phe'nicie  "  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  collectors  had. 
A  friend  took  him  to  Whittall,  who  had  a  European  fame.  Besides  many 
choice  objects,  Mr.  Whittall  showed  the  visitors  a  Hebrew  silver  shekel. 
To  this  Renan  paid  scrutinizing  attention.  He  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
genuine,  though  a  splendid  coin  and  meeting  every  test  Doubt  and 
faith  struggled.  "  We  then  went  to  the  rival  of  Mr.  Whittall,  one  Meyer, 
in  whose  collection  we  also  saw  a  shekel,  but  not  so  fine  a  one  as  Mr. 
Whittall's.  Renan  observed  we  had  seen  a  shekel  already  which  was 
finer.  *  It  is  a  forgery,'  said  Meyer,  *  as  this  is  ;  but  Mr.  Whittall  gave 
40  1.  for  his,  and  I  gave  24  1.  for  mine.' "  The  plot  had  been  ingeniously 
framed  by  the  wary  Syrians  who  had  fabricated  the  shekel,  and  at  the 
cost  of  expensive  genuine  coins  sought  to  authenticate  it 
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The  author  of  the  above,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  tells  us  also  that  he  had 
the  Pseudo-Sesostris  photographed.  Where  he  recognized  characters, 
Kenan  denied  them.  Why  ?  Because  no  such  characters  were  known. 
That  they  were  Hittite  had  not  then  appeared.  "  The  Race  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Hittites,"  by  Leon  de  Lantsheere,  was  still  far  in  the  future. 
So  were  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  Ramsay  and  Hogarth  in  Asia 
Minor,  lately  published  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Travanx  relatifs  a  la  Phi- 
lologie  et  a  l'Archeologie  egyptiennes  et  assyriennes."  What  would 
Renan  have  thought  could  he  have  foreseen  the  publication  of  four  hun- 
dred Hittite  words  in  Dusrattas'  Hittite  Letter,  by  C.  R-  Conder  ?  Yet 
that  was  given  the  readers  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  " 
of  October  last. 

In  this  longest  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  we  have  a  communication 
from  the  King  of  Mitani,  in  Southern  Armenia,  to  Amenophis  III.,  King 
of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  introduction  wishes  peace  to  sovereign,  ladies, 
nobles,  horses,  land,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  Nile-Prince.  Egypt  is 
written  in  Hittite  either  Mazri  or  Mizri,  and  the  Egyptians  are  called 
Mizrippi.  The  country  whence  the  letters  are  dispatched  seems  to  be 
called  KURU  Minippi.  This  is  "  land  of  the  race  of  the  Minni,"  per- 
haps the  Egyptian  Men  or  Menti.  What  the  Armenian  monarch  desires 
is  to  cede  his  daughter's  hand  and  to  have  his  conquests  recognized.  In 
return  for  his  tribute,  he  requests  a  written  decree  on  papyrus,  confirm- 
ing the  verbal  message  received.  His  daughter,  Tadukhepa,  is  to  be 
conducted  by  Menes  to  the  land  of  Zoan,  and  married  in  Thebes, 4*  before 
the  image."  Marash,  Aleppo,  and  Carchemish  thus  become  his  domain, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  his  Egyptian  lord.  Words  like  Atta,  father, 
Dubsar,  scribe,  Umum,  lord,  are  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  an  Akka- 
dian or  Turkic  speech,  which  Mr.  Conder  believes  to  be  the  key  of  the 
Hittite  language  rather  than  Hebrew,  Georgian,  Vannic,  or  Aryan.  Dr. 
Jensen  makes  it  Armenian. 

Speaking  of  Hittites,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Museum  of  Con- 
stantinople has  been  constructing  a  Hittite  court.  While  the  casts 
from  Sindjirli  are  in  Berlin,  the  originals  are  at  Stamboul.  Thanks 
to  Hamdy  Bey,  there  has  sprung  up  within  ten  years  a  rare  coUeetion 
of  antiquities  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Hittite  lion  of 
Marash  is  much.  More  are  the  clay  coffin  of  Niffer,  Assyrian  slabs 
from  Nineveh,  and  many  a  Tello  treasure  of  De  Sarzec.  Finer  yet 
are  the  beautiful  head  of  Apollo  from  Tralles  and  the  superb  Venus 
from  Cyme.  It  is  a  curious  and  fortunate  circumstance  that  has  made  a 
French  painter  director  of  the  imperial  Turkish  Museum.  The  or- 
phan, slave,  student,  soldier,  lawyer,  artist,  diplomat,  seems  to  have  been 
raised  up  as  an  educator  in  the  fine  arts  to  an  unartistic  race.  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Peters  has  written  in  a  timely  and  instructive  way  in  the 
February  "Century"  of  the  Art  Impetus  in  Turkey  through  this 
anomalous  man.     When  he  turned  the  calcium  light  on  the  great  Sidon 
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sarcophagus  it  almost  overpowered  him.  His  workmen  had  to  drag 
him  with  a  rope  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  where  he  lay  "  trembling  like 
an  aspen  and  weeping  like  a  woman."  No  wonder !  The  excavator 
had  found  a  sarcophagus  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length  and  eight  in  height, 
•f  PenteKc  marble.  Its  sculptures  were  in  high  relief,  and  of  exquisite 
finish.  A  polychrome  coloring,  vivid  as  when  first  laid  on,  marked  the 
costumes  of  Persian  and  Greek.  It  is  without  doubt  the  monument  of  the 
Persian  magnate  who  holds  the  centre  of  the  sculpture  in  combat  with 
a  lion.  Alexander  the  Great  appears  three  times.  The  well-known 
features,  the  royal  fillet,  the  purple  mantle,  the  helmet  with  white  plumes, 
signal  him  in  what  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  portrait  of  the  conr 
queror  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  the  sarcophagus  has  been,  and 
will  be,  designated  the  "  Alexander  Tomb." 

The  Museum*  of  Gizeh  underwent  a  change  of  administration  last 
spring.  M.  Gre*baut  has  gone,  M.  Jacques  de  Morgan  has  come.  The 
energy  of  a  practical  archaeologist,  fresh  from  Persian  triumphs,  has 
been  felt  Where  but  thirty-eight  rooms  of  the  palace  contained  anti- 
quities in  the  winter  of  1891-92,  some  eighty-five  are  open  in  1892-93. 
The  recent  acquisitions  are  now  available  to  tourist  and  scholar.  Several 
fine  mastaba  steles,  brought  from  Sakkara  last  summer,  charm  one  with 
their  brilliancy  of  color  and  vigor  of  design.  In  a  suite  of  rooms,  con- 
nected with  the  hall  of  the  famous  Deir-el-Bahari  mammies,  are  arranged 
the  mummies  of  the  Priests  of  Amen,  brought  from  Thebes  two  years 
ago.  A  new  and  excellent  feature  of  the  museum  is  the  section  of 
papyri.  Among  these  are  superb  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
and  the  Maxims  of  Ani,  heretofore  closed  to  the  ordinary  visitor.  Ob- 
jects which  are  non-Egyptian,  though  found  on  Egyptian  soil,  such  as 
Phoenician  glass,  Greek  statues,  and  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  are  grouped 
by  themselves  in  separate  rooms.  There  is  every  prospect  soon  of  a 
collection,  which  shall  be  numbered,  labeled,  and  catalogued  on  an  in- 
telligible plan,  and  with  results  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  this 
unique  museum  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  are  glad  that  M.  Morgan  begins 
by  asking  an  appropriation  of  £50,000  against  the  possibilities  of  fire* 

"  Egypt  and  My  cense  "  is  the  title  under  which  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  has 
criticised  Mr.  Petrie  in  a  recent  lively  series  of  letters  in  the  "  Academy." 
He  has  been  pertinacious,  if  not  persuasive.  The  only  evidence  for 
fixing  the  date  of  Mycenae,  by  comparison  with  Egypt,  which  Mr.  Torr 
allows,  is  the  following:  "The  swords  from  Mycenss  resemble  the 
sword  of  Aah-Hetep.  Four  porcelain  objects  from  Mycenae  and  Ialysos 
are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Amenophis  III.  or  his  queen.  False- 
necked  vases  have  been  found  at  Gurob,  in  two  graves  which  contained 
objects  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Amenophis  III.  and  Tutankhamen. 
False  necked  vases  are  represented  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IIL  A 
three-handled  vase  has  been  found  at  Kahun,  in  surroundings  which 
showed  that  it  was  buried  after  the  time  of  Rameses  II.     Mr.  Petrie 
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has  found  'i&gean  pottery '  at  Tell-el-Amama,  but  no  details  have  been 
published."* 

The  last  statement  is  no  longer  correct.  More  interesting  to  our  readers 
than  Petrie  the  controversialist  is  Petrie  the  Egyptologist.  The  London 
"  Times  "  reports  his  inaugural  of  January  14,  1893,  on  taking  the  chair 
founded  in  University  College  by  the  will  of  Miss  Edwards.  He  there 
laments  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  British  government  to 
Egyptian  studies.  What  was  first  needed  was  a  library  and  a  museum. 
Both  should  be  complete  and  typical.  His  own  collection,  added  to  other 
private  ones,  would  supply,  for  loan,  deities,  scarabs,  beads,  dated  pot- 
tery, funeral  cones,  and  weights.  In  certain  lines  it  would  not  only 
supplement,  but  surpass,  any  historical  museum.  He  proposed  to  lecture 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  Between  Christmas  and  Easter  he  would  spend 
the  time  in  Egypt  in  practical  work.  Students  whom  he  had  prepared 
might  be  his  collaborateurs.  The  geography,  history,  art,  language, 
ethnology,  chronology,  metallurgy,  archaeology,  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  Egypt  were  all  covered  by  his  chair.  His  ultimate  hope  was  to 
see  drawn  together  a  solid  body  of  workers,  each  contributing  some  per- 
manent advance  to  knowledge.  The  glory  of  England  was  that  the  free 
worker  had  often  rivaled  the  specialist.    So  might  it  be  in  Egyptology. 

Actually,  though  not  nominally,  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Explo- 
ration Fund  was  held  December  14,  1892,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  London.  Professor  R.  S.  Poole  was  elected  secretary  in  place 
of  Miss  Edwards,  deceased,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  vice-president 
in  place  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis.  The  American  subscriptions 
to  the  fund  exceeded  by  three  hundred  pounds  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  gross  expenditure  for  1891-92  was  £2,474,  against  £2,547  in 
1890-91 ;  and  the  gross  receipts  over  the  same  periods,  £2,673,  against 
£3,092.  The  falling  off  of  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  was  due  to  the 
Survey  and  the  withdrawal  by  death  of  Miss  Edwards's  special  efforts 
for  the  same.  Volume  I.  of  "  Beni  Hassan  "  has  been  pushed  by  Messrs. 
Griffith  and  Newberry,  and  should  appear  before  the  present  notes.  Tell- 
el-Amarna  is  the  site  for  this  year's  survey.  Two  members  of  the  staff 
were  early  on  the  ground,  —  the  artist,  Mr.  Buckman,  and  the  draughts- 
man, Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Percy  Newberry  and  Mr.  John  Newberry  will 
speedily  join  them  and  begin  work  on  the  forty-six  inscribed  tombs  of 
that  famous  locality,  which  has  revealed  so  much  of  the  domestic  and 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Assyria. 
M.  de  Morgan,  Directeur-glneral  du  service  des  an  ti  qui  tea  en  Egypte, 
was  elected  member  of  the  committee.  M.  Naville  made  a  report  of 
his  excavations  at  Tmei-el-Amdid,  Baglieh  and  Tell-Mokdam.  Surely  he 
need  not  have  apologized  for  a  discovery  like  that  of  the  Library  of 
Mendes,  full  of  carbonized  papyri.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Naville  papyri 
may  exceed  the  Petrie  papyri  in  their  character  as  they  do  in  their 
condition. 
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How  depression  may  precede  triumph  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for 
July.  In  the  notes  from  Tell-el-Hesy  we  read,  "The  present  season 
has  been  a  disappointing  one."  The  author's  name  in  another  part  of 
the  statement  appears  thus :  "  From  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss  the  important  intel- 
ligence has  been  received  that  at  Tell-el-Hesy  there  has  been  found  '  a 
small,  fine  stone  about  two  inches  square,  closely  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  fine  cuneiform  inscription.'  "  This  was  worth  the  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  from  which  the  Christian  public  of  both  hemispheres 
congratulate  the  brilliant  explorer  on  his  recovery. 

The  Tell-el-Hesy  tablet  is  by  far  the  most  important  recent  discovery 
made  in  Palestine.     We  append  Professor  Sayce's  "  translation  :  "  — 

"  [T°]  the  Governor  [I]  O  my  Father,  prostrate  myself  at  thy  feet.  Verily 
thou  knowest  that  Baya  ?  and  Zimrida  have  received  thy  orders  ?  and  Dan- 
Hadad  says  to  Zimrida,  '  O  my  Father,  the  city  of  Yarami  sends  to  me,  it 
has  given  me  3  masar  and  3  .  .  .  and  3  faulchions.'  Let  the  country  of  the 
king  know  that  I  stay  ;  and  it  has  acted  against  me,  but  till  my  death  I  remain. 
As  for  thy  commands  ?  which  I  have  received,  I  cease  hostilities,  and  have 
dispatched  these  [men]  and  Rabi-Iluma.  [Let  the  King?]  send  his  [mes- 
senger ?]  to  this  country  to  [strengthen  me  ?]." 

Of  Baya,  one  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  tells  us.  W.  St  Chad. 
Boscawen  gives  it  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  the  King,  my  Lord,  my  Sun-God,  my  God  thus  Ba-ya-a,  Thy  servant 
in  mind  and  body  [speaks]  seven  times  and  seven  times  to  the  feet  of  the 
King  my  Lord,  my  God,  I  fall.  Now  Tankhaman  does  not  in  this  matter 
[right]  .  .  .  [reverse]  at  the  hand  of  .  .  .  and  all  the  land  from  the  enemy 
is  free,  and  the  land  lives." 

Zimrida,  according  to  another  Tell-el-Amarna  tablet  which  was  sent 
from  the  King  of  Jerusalem  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  was  the  governor  of 
Lachish,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  people.  That  the  first 
cuneiform  tablet  discovered  at  Tell-el-Hesy  should  mention  this  same 
Zimrida  is  providential.  Dr.  Petrie  ought  to  be  gratified  in  no  small 
degree.  For  this  verifies  strikingly  (1)  his  theory  that  Tell-el-Hesy  is 
the  site  of  Lachish,  (2)  his  views  of  the  ages  of  the  various  strata  of 
the  TeU. 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Bliss,  who  had  gone,  after  his  convalescence, 
to  Jaffa,  that  he  would  reopen  excavations  on  September  26, 1892.  In 
May  his  notes  had  bemoaned  the  bed  of  ashes  five  feet  thick,  and  the 
tedious  job  of  removing  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  "  this  wretched 
stuff "  to  reach  the  Amorite  town  below.  The  harvest  did  not  stop  his 
work,  as  the  season  before.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  advance  of  wages 
of  the  men  to  fifteen  piastres,  and  the  women  to  eight,  he  retained  as 
many  as  he  desired  of  his  expert  hands.  The  freedom  and  fullness  of 
the  language  of  his  laborers  could  but  impress  and  appall  him.  More 
comical  were  the  tricks  of  the  peasants  to  extort  double  prices  for  their 
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crop*  of  barley  and  lentils  where  he  wished  to  dig.  He  began  fancying 
his  thirty  men,  with  two  girls  each,  were  equal  to  Petrie's  Egyptians. 
He  ended  by  being  grateful  they  did  not  all  succumb  to  the  bribes  of 
the  harvesters  and  the  miasma  of  the  valley.  After  May  the  spring 
became  stagnant.  Between  October  and  December  the  odious  green 
slime  of  the  stream  prostrated  eight  out  of  nine  of  his  camp  with  the 
fever.  Spite  of  a  thousand  obstacles,  he  was  able  to  continue  what  Petrie 
had  commenced,  and  by  pottery,  bronze,  and  iron  to  establish  die  early 
dates  claimed  by  his  friend  and  master.  Pictorially,  he  appears  sur- 
rounded by  unveiled  girls,  swearing  boys,  and  dancing  men.  Archav 
ologically,  he  has  found  the  many  Amorite  bowls,  the  scarab  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  the  sickles  of  wood  set  with  flint  saws  used 
by  the  early  harvesters  of  Israel.  Our  warmest  wishes  for  his  health 
and  success  attend  him.  May  the  god  Nebo,  who  presides  over  libraries, 
open  the  doors  of  the  archive  chamber  of  Lachish,  on  whose  threshold 
he  has  stood. 

At  the  top  of  Tell-el-Hesy  was  the  Greek  pottery.  Dr.  Waldstein 
has  given  us  a  fascinating  description  of  his  hunt  for  a  Greek  tomb.  In 
the  "Century"  of  July  last  he  tells  us  of  the  seven  gold* fillets  and  the 
unique  metal  pen  wrested  from  a  wintry  season  and  an  Eretrian  grave 
by  the  American  School  of  Athens.  Hypoihetically,  he  calls  this  tomb, 
in  which  a  portrait-statuette  was  found,  by  the  name  inscribed  within  the 
inclosure,  —  the  tomb  of  Aristotle. 

"  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History,"  by  Percy  Gardner,  takes  the  view, 
Mycene-wise,  that  uArgoHs  was  in  the  twelfth  century  ruled  by  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  native  race,  closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor, 
and  much  influenced  by  the  art  of  Egypt."  What  is  said  about  Spartan 
and  Athenian  tombs  has  a  literary  and  archaeological  value  of  its  own. 
"  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Athens  are  at  a  far  greater  depth  below 
Greek  poetry  and  oratory  than  the  reliefs  are  below  the  best  Greek 
sculpture."  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  less  important  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  There  was  no  doctrinal  teaching,  and  the  number  of 
participants  must  be  reduced  from  thirty  thousand  to  three  thousand,  by 
reason  of  the  size  of  the  hall. 

Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  his  "Contributions  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Veda,"  tells  how  Indra  pledged  himself  not  to  slay  Namuki.  Subse- 
quently he  is  stupefied  by  the  cunning  demon.  First  Soma,  then  Sura, 
is  too  much  for  him.  The  gods  intervene.  That  he  may  not  break  his 
oath  Indra  chooses  the  time  just  before  sunrise,  which  is  "  neither  day 
nor  night,"  and  forges  a  bolt  from  the  foam  of  waters,  "  which  is  neither 
wet  nor  dry."  To  Dr.  Bloomfield  the  myth  has  no  physical  background. 
Max  Mailer  thinks  rather  of  the  gradual  eclipse  of  the  waning  moon  as 
its  basis.  Indra,  the  Lord  of  the  Moon,  that  is,  Soma,  grows  smaller 
and  smaller.  He  cannot  shake  off  Namuki  What  is  the  piece  of 
foam  with  which  he  kills  him  ?     "  Lead,  that  drives  away  evil  spirits  ?  " 
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River  lead,  interpreted  as  a  lump  of  river  foam  ?  Instead  of  this  curious 
explanation,  Midler  prefers  to  see  the  new  rising  moon,  which  is  often 
compared  to  a  wave.  "  If  the  small  crescent  of  the  moon  can  he  called 
a  wave,  why  not  the  crest  or  foam  of  a  wave  ?  "  In  the  first  verse  of 
the  Hitopadesa  the  limb  of  the  moon  is  likened  actually  to  a  streak  of 
foam. 

The  origin  of  metallic  currency  is  a  problem  which  piques  the  curiosity 
of  an  industrial  age.  All  the  more  when  a  new  theory  diversifies  an  old 
theme.  Professor  William  Ridgeway  has  just  been  maintaining,  with 
erudition  and  ingenuity,  that  the  ox  was  once  the  unit  of  barter.  For 
this  ox-unit  a  fixed  weight  of  metal  was  at  last  substituted.  The  Baby- 
lonian shekel,  Persian  daric,  and  Attic  stater  were  so  many  bullion  equiva- 
lents of  the  patient  steer.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  disputed  this  heresy 
in  a  learned  paper  of  September  10,  in  the  "  Academy."  "  The  exist- 
ence of  this  Homeric  talent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  grains  of  gold 
rests  on  very  slender  evidence/'  he  tells  us.  Practically,  we  have  nothing 
definite  beyond  the  fact  that  in  the  footrace  in  the  Iliad  the  second 
prize  was  a  cow,  and  the  third,  half  a  talent  of  gold.  No  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  statement  of  the  late  anonymous  Alexandrine  writer  who 
makes  the  Homeric  talent  equivalent  to  the  Persian  daric.  Solon's  valu- 
ation of  the  ox  disproves  it  lake  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  Greek  names 
of  musical  instruments,  the  Greek  weight  standards  were  of  Semitic 
origin.  The  learned  world  will  scarcely  accept  Professor  Ridgeway's 
hypothesis  without  stronger  proofs.  There  are  grave  objections  to  his 
argument  that  from  first  to  last  the  Greek  communities  "  were  engaged 
in  an  endless  quest  after  bimetallism." 

Everybody  welcomes  Roman  antiquities  on  the  practical  and  com- 
mercial side.  Such  is  Rodolfo  Lanciani's  mention  of  an  inscription  to 
a  most  famous  dealer  in  pigs  and  sheep,  recently  found.  Outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore  stood  the  tomb  to  this  NEGOTIATOR  CELEBERr 
RIMO  SVARIAE  ET  PECVARIAE.  His  sons  and  heirs  erected  it 
to  the  memory  of  Marcus  Antonius  Terens.  We  know  that  the  Forum 
Boarium  was  set  apart  for  dealers  in  horned  cattle,  the  Yinarium  for 
wine-merchants,  the  Piscarium  for  fishmongers,  the  Pistorium  for  im- 
porters of  grain.  The  pork-merchant,  who  was  a  high  official  of  Rome, 
must  have  plied  his  business  and  won  his  distinction  in  the  pig-market. 
The  site  of  this  is  still  marked  by  a  church  —  San  Niccold  in  porcilibus 
—  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  There,  and  in  the  city  hall,  hung  a  marble 
tablet,  regulating  dealings  in  pigs  with  exemplary  strictness.  In  the 
portico  of  this  centre  of  the  government  once  existed  a  'proclamation 
against  certain  stealers  of  theatre  seats.  It  has  been  ingeniously  restored. 
The  list  of  offenders,  with  their  Jewish,  pagan,  and  Christian  names, 
embraces  dealers  in  old  books,  hostlers,  gardeners,  barbers,  woolcarders, 
bootmakers,  washermen,  weavers,  fruiterers,  peddlers  of  clothes,  venders 
of  hot  drinks.    Their  localities  are  given  with  an  accuracy  and  a  freedom 
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which  we  should  not  have  expected,  and  which  throw  new  light  on  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  something  modern,  one  might  say 
American,  in  the  touch  of  this  distinguished  worker  and  writer.  No 
man  has  done  more  for  the  Rome  of  the  past.  Yet  none  has  more 
chivalrously  defended  against  sentimentalists  the  changes  which  have 
reduced  the  death-rate  of  the  Eternal  City,  so  that  it  is  about  half  of 
what  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

We  note  with  pleasure  a  find  at  Pompeii  of  a  literary  character.  It 
consists  of  two  portraits  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  facing  one  another,  in  a 
humble  abode.  The  execution  reminds  us  of  a  twelfth-century  miniature. 
"  What  is  striking,"  says  M.  Boissier,  "is  the  equality  of  rank  of  the 
two."  Quintilian  put  Virgil  in  a  niche  above  all  rivals.  Juvenal  says 
the  likenesses  of  both  poets,  in  his  day,  were  often  near  each  other. 
The  Pompeiian  paintings  show  this  approximation  in  dignity  even  in 
the  first  century.  It  was  Horace  also,  the  "  Revue  de  l'histoire  des 
religions"  assures  us,  who  wrote  the  prosaic  and  perfunctory  ode  at 
Augustus's  reestablishment  of  the  secular  games.  These  Mommsen, 
Boissier,  and  Audollent  combine  to  make  plain  to  us.  Twenty-seven 
young  men  and  as  many  young  maidens  of  the  noblest  families  chanted 
the  hymn.  Before  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine,  where  the 
cortege  was  formed,  and  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline, 
where  it  broke  up,  the  Carmen  Sseculare  was  sung.  Augustus  and 
Agrippa  immolated  three  ewes  and  three  kids  to  the  Parcss  by  night, 
in  funerary  guise.  The  spot  was  called  Terentum.  By  a  happy  coinci- 
dence it  was  discovered  while  the  inscription  was  being  studied  of  the 
spectacles.  It  was  between  la  Chiesa  Nuova  and  the  Palace  Sforza- 
Cesarini,  below  the  Corso  Vittorio-Emanuele.  The  huge  altar  repre- 
sented Night  and  Antiquity.  The  round  of  games,  feasts,  and  races, 
for  almost  three  weeks,  stood  for  Day  and  Modernity.  More  brilliant 
de*bfit  of  the  new  era  there  could  not  well  be. 

One  perceives  that  the  "  American  Antiquarian  Review,"  of  November 
last,  proved  its  right  to  the  title  of  "  Oriental  Journal."  This  by  pub- 
lishing Dr.  Winslow's  charming  article  on  "  The  Queen  of  Egyptology." 
An  excellent  likeness  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  accompanies  it.  From 
one  of  her  letters  we  read  :  — 

"  I  was  the  first  person  to  identify  the  signs  on  Mr.  Petrie's  potsherds.  His 
mother  sent  me  his  weekly  letters  all  the  time  he  was  in  Egypt.  In  one  or 
two  of  them  he  gave  facsimile  sketches  of  the  potsherd-graffiti,  and  I  sent 
him  by  next  post  numerous  identifications  of  them  with  Cypriote  Phoenician, 
Lycian,  Theran  Phrygian,  Etruscan,  and  other  letters.  I  never  told  a  living 
soul  about  it,  —  and  when  Poole  and  all  of  them  were  talking  of  the  wonderful 
rumors  I  gravely  kept  silence,  though  I  had  seen  and  identified  them  !  And  • 
they  say  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret !  Sayce  visited  Petrie  in  the  Fayfim 
weeks  after,  and  re-identified  them  precisely  as  I  had  done." 

After  profound  and  prolonged  study  a  scholar  of  Vienna  has  offered  a 
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provisional  translation  of  the  Etruscan  inscription  of  the  Egyptian  mummy- 
cloth.  Over  thirty  years  it  had  puzzled  the  ignorant  and  the  learned. 
When  it  came  into  Professor  Krall's  hands,  two  years  since)  he  recog- 
nized the  language.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  words  like 
the  Perugian  cippus,  his  romantic  fragment  had  over  twelve  hundred. 
Coming  from  the  race  which  gave  augur  and  haruspex  to  Rome,  it  fas- 
cinated such  a  specialist  as  Deeke.  He  m  convinced,  with  Krall,  of  the 
authenticity  as  of  the  worth  of  the  text  of  this  longest  of  the  Etruscan 
inscriptions.  The  document  is  half  magical,  half  religious,  like  those 
familiar  to  the  Egyptologist.  It  reminds  us  of  Livy's  ancient  books  of 
augury,  by  being  on  linen.  When  criticised  and  assimilated  its  message 
will  be  that  of  a  visitant  of  another  world,  hitherto  eluding  pursuit  amid 
multitudinous  tombs. 

The  borrowed  myths  of  America  are  accounted  for  in  different  ways 
by  different  schools.  Dr.  Tylor  ascribes  the  Deluge  stories  to  mission- 
ary influence,  and  makes  them  post-Columbian.  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft 
maintains  that  the  escape  of  the  Ancon  and  his  wife  by  a  boat  from  the 
Deluge,  and  the  distribution  by  a  bird  of  different  languages  to  their 
descendants,  rests  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Aztec  paintings.  The 
Chimalpopoca  MS.,  with  its  traces  of  Biblical  language  in  allusion  to 
Creation,  makes  the  idea  plausible. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Peet,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  picture-writing  of  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Mexican  deluge-myths  refer  to  the  same  event.  "  Why 
not  suppose  that  the  picture  itself  embodied  the  tradition  ?  "  is  his  per- 
tinent query.  "  The  verbal  traditions  of  the  wild  tribes  and  the  written 
traditions  of  the  civilized  peoples  prove  that  the  deluge-myth  was  at  the 
bottom  of  both."  Nothing  prevents  the  story  having  been  known  by  the 
Aztecs  before  they  started  on  their  wanderings.  The  association  of  the 
tale  of  the  flood  with  sacred  springs  is  rare  in  America.  Where  it 
occurs  it  may  be,  of  course,  an  accident.  The  presence  of  the  symbols 
known  in  the  historic  lands  of  the  East  near  some  such  fountains  makes 
it  probable,  however,  that  the  water-cult  and  deluge-myth  were  intro- 
duced perhaps  at  the  same  date,  and  from  the  same  regions.  The  wor- 
ship of  frogs,  snakes,  and  turtles  is  prehistoric.  The  tradition  of  a 
deluge  so  wide  in  its  spread,  so  deep  in  its  credence,  so  early  in  its  time, 
is  something  very  different.  Missionaries  could  not  have  disseminated, 
if  they  would,  the  identical  features  of  boat  and  mountains,  of  flood  sur- 
vival and  repeopling  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

That  the  antiquity  of  man  does  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  or  forty 
thousand  years  seems  to  be  the  latest  word  of  science.  Such  at  least  is 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  in  his  recent  masterly 
works,  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  and  "  Man  in  the  Glacial 
Period."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  vehemence  with  which  his 
cautious  and  convincing  statements  respecting  Paleolithic  man  in 
America  have  been  assailed  in  certain  quarters.     That  experts  have  ac- 
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cepted  us  genuine  objects  of  that  age  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Minnesota, 
and  Tuscorawas,  Ohio,  is  indubitable.  The  result  seems  justified  by  the 
mode  of  chipping  and  the  waxiness  of  touch.  Other  experts  demur 
and  protest  vigorously.  The  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  of  December 
has  a  discerning  and  merited  tribute  to  Professor  Wright,  as  one  of  the 
f  oremost  authorities  in  geology  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  We  trust  his 
new  chair  at  Oberlin  —  of  the  Relation  between  Science  and  Revelation  — 
may  be  swiftly  and  amply  endowed.  The  Columbian  celebration  should 
see  one  who  has  done  such  honor  to  American  research  abroad  installed 
at  home  in  a  place  where  his  attainments  and  aptitudes  can  be  of  the 
largest  service  to  truth  and  humanity. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  DOUBLE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  MODERN  PREACHER. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  preacher  has  less  advan- 
tage and  less  influence  now  than  formerly.  In  this  article  it  will  he 
maintained  that  the  ministry  of  to-day,  and  still  more  the  ministry  of 
to-morrow,  is  to  have  a  twofold  advantage ;  first,  extensively,  in  respect 
to  enlargement  of  scope,  or  field  of  operation ;  and  second,  intensively, 
in  respect  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself  as  it  is  better  apprehended 
in  its  significance  and  in  its  motive  power  for  the  individual  and  for 
society. 

The  subject  has  interest,  not  only  for  such  as  are  or  are  to  be  preach- 
ers, but  also  for  educated  leaders  in  the  other  professions  and  in  business, 
nearly  all  of  whom  find  themselves  associated  in  close  and  even  intimate 
relations  with  clergymen,  both  in  the  direct  work  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  educational,  charitable,  and  social  interests  of  town  and  city.  Thus, 
in  almost  every  growing  settlement  of  the  West  the  clergyman  reports 
that  there  are  in  his  congregation  several  college  graduates,  so  many 
lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  teachers.  They  gravitate  to  the  church  as 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  place. 
All  along  in  the  history  of  this  country  the  clergyman  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous and  important  figure.  The  minister  of  the  Puritan  period,  of 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period,  and  even  of  the  present  period, 
appears  on  the  pages  of  romance,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  an 
interesting  type  of  early  New  England  and  later  American  character. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  dwell  upon  so  interest- 
ing and  even  fascinating  a  subject  as  the  clergyman  considered  as  a 
typical  personage,  but  to  indicate  the  opportunity  and  the  sources  of 
power  of  the  minister  of  to-day,  and  to  cast  a  look  of  prophetic  antici- 
pation upon  the  field  and  the  influence  of  the  minister  of  to-morrow. 

I.  The  first  advantage  the  preacher  has,  and  which  will  be  an  in- 
creasing advantage,  is  in  the  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of  labor,  the 
advantage  of  extension.  An  impression  prevails  that  his  sphere  is  con- 
tracting, and  that  the  minister  is  more  limited  in  scope  than  he  was  in 
earlier  times.  But  this  impression  is  owing  to  a  change  rather  than  to  a 
contraction  of  external  conditions,  —  a  change  by  which  apparent  limita- 
tion on  one  side  is  more  than  compensated  by  enlargement  on  other  sides. 
The  parish  church  does  not  now,  it  is  true,  as  it  once  did,  practically  in- 
clude the  whole  population,  and  therefore  there  seems  to  be  a  reduction 
of  the  preacher's  sphere  of  influence.  But  this  merely  means  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  do  not,now  regularly  attend  church. 

What  corresponds  to  the  old  parish  church  itself  is  still  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  continued  as  the  permanent  congregation  made  up  of 
families,  or  the  family  church.     The  parish  is  determined  now,  not  by 
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locality  within  certain  geographical  limits  including  a  whole  village  or  a 
certain  section  of  a  city,  bat  by  selection  through  denominational,  doc- 
trinal, or  social  affinities.  In  nearly  all  churches  at  the  present  time  the 
preacher  faces  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  same  congregation,  as  the  parish 
minister  did  in  the  earlier  period.  These  churches  are  attended  by  the 
best,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  influential  people  in  the  prosperous 
communities  of  this  country.  They  lead  and  support  the  charitable,  edu- 
cational, and  missionary  enterprises  of  the  day.  The  religious  instruction 
of  such  congregations  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  field  is  large 
and  inviting.  The  opportunity  it  furnishes  to  the  preacher  is  unsur- 
passed. The  demand  it  makes  on  him  for  work  of  a  high  intellectual 
and  ethical  standard  is  most  stimulating.  Such  congregations  are  con- 
stantly recruited,  also,  from  those  who  attend  occasionally,  who  are 
drawn  in  from  outside,  and  become  regular  attendants.  As  the  church 
goes  out  to  non-church-goers  it  does  so  with  the  expectation  of  bringing 
them  into  the  religious  life  of  the  church-home.  And  although,  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  when  the  population  was  homogeneous  and  every- 
body attended  church,  there  seems  to  be  a  limitation,  yet  actually  the 
number  of  regular  church-goers  far  exceeds  the  entire  population  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  well  on  into  the  present  century,  and  also 
is  thought  to  have  been  gaining  during  recent  years  in  its  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  If,  then,  we  compare  the  permanent  congre- 
gations of  the  present  and  of  the  earlier  time,  it  is  seen  that  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  in  that  field  alone  has  a  greater  rather  than  a  smaller 
advantage  than  his  colonial  predecessor.  And  if  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  influence  of  these  congregations  on  those  outside  in  the 
active,  complex  life  of  the  modern  world,  the  advantage  would  be  still 
more  obvious. 

But  a  widening  of  the  field  of  church  and  preacher  is  now  making 
rapid  way  by  reason  especially  of  changed  economic  conditions.  A  dis- 
tinct field  both  of  investigation  and  service  is  opening,  in  every  place  of 
considerable  size,  on  account  of  industrial  and  social  transformations. 
The  diversification  of  industries,  the  growth  of  manufactures,  the  division 
of  labor,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  other  causes  requiring  different 
grades  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  have  produced  a  variety  of  social 
classes,  and  brought  in  large  numbers  of  laborers  from  foreign  countries. 
The  population  is  no  longer  homogeneous,  but  decidedly  heterogeneous, 
in  respect  to  possessions,  education,  and  nationality.  The  church  until  re- 
cently has  tried  to  do  its  work,  in  a  social  community  so  radically  changed, 
by  the  methods  which  were  sufficient  when  the  conditions  were  more  sim- 
ple. It  has  attempted  to  do  all  by  the  religious  instruction  of  congrega- 
tions of  families  which  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  parishes, 
and  has  wondered  why  so  many  people  stay  away  from  church,  and  has 
mourned  for  the  good  old  days  of  our  fathers.  But  now  at  last  the  minis- 
ters and  the  churches  are  alive  to  the  new  conditions  and  are  entering  the 
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larger  field.  The  social  question  or  problem  is  fairly  before  the  church. 
It  is  no  longer  thought  that  the  relief  of  the  needy  by  charity  is  enough. 
The  conditions  which  create  poverty  must  be  understood  and  modified. 
So  the  preacher  of  to-day  is  not  prepared  for  his  work  when  he  has  studied 
the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues,  and  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  theo- 
logy) and  the  art  of  constructing  sermons.  He  must  be  well  informed  on 
industrial  and  economic  conditions,  on  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, of  capital  and  labor,  on  the  causes  and  relief  of  poverty,  on  crime 
and  reform,  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  laborers,  and  the  like. 
Those  subjects,  which  are  now  of  commanding  interest  to  men  of  busi- 
ness, to  legislators,  to  students  of  sociology  and  political  economy,  are 
of  commanding  interest  also  to  preachers  and  theological  students.  The 
work  of  the  ministry  is  taking  on  a  large  importance  to  educated  and 
earnest  men  who  are  not  themselves  clergymen,  now  that  they  can  co- 
operate with  preachers  on  lines  of  service  which  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  social  and  economic  problems  of  modern  life,  but  which,  it  is  seen, 
cannot  be  solved  merely  by  economic  methods  without  those  religious 
influences  which  the  preacher  and  the  church  introduce.  Some  of  the 
younger  ministers  are  entering  this  field,  going  out  with  enthusiasm  to 
live,  to  teach,  and  to  preach  among  those  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
who  cannot  be  reached  at  arm's  length  nor  by  the  traditional  methods  of 
the  church.  An  example  of  the  new  methods  is  the  so-called  institu- 
tional church,  like  the  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston,  which  provides  useful 
instruction,  such  as  drawing,  wood-carving,  dressmaking,  music,  and  also 
provides  amusement  in  the  form  of  concerts,  stereopticon  exhibitions, 
lectures,  and  readings,  and  thus  draws  in,  every  evening  of  the  week, 
large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  become  regular 
attendants  at  church.  Outside  clubs  are  also  organized  in  different 
neighborhoods  for  similar  purposes.  Every  member  of  the  church  has  an 
opportunity  and  invitation  to  work  in  some  department,  and  the  pastor 
is  thus  leader  of  a  considerable  corps  of  helpers.  The  University  settle- 
ments work  chiefly  on  educational  and  moral  lines  through  those  who  be- 
come residents  of  the  neighborhood  and  share  the  life  of  the  people,  but 
it  is  a  work  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  churches.  These  are  but  begin- 
nings of  Christian  service  by  new  methods,  with  the  object  of  lifting  the 
life  of  the  people  to  a  higher  level,  of  raising  them  out  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  coarse  immorality  into  comparative  comfort  and  into  purity 
and  intelligence.  These  hopeful  beginnings  have  already  given  the  work 
of  the  initilBtwwl  church  and  of  the  University  settlements  a  recog- 
nized place,  and  are  gaining  far  it  the  material  and  moral  support  of 
philanthropic  and  religious  people.  The  widespread  interest  in  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  method  and  of  consecration  with  which  the  work  has  been 
begun  justify  the  opinion,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  that  the  modern 
preacher  has  an  advantage  in  the  extension  of  his  field.     In  such  service 
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he  with  his  helpers  will  accomplish  more  than  socialistic  theorists  and 
doctrinaires. 

There  is  another  tendency  of  growing  strength  which  is  extending  the 
scope  of  the  preacher's  work  by  removing  some  existing  limitations.  It 
is  the  tendency  to  unity.  The  denominational  spirit  is  declining.  With 
its  decline  small  churches,  representing  several  denominations  in  the 
same  place,  will  unite.  And  in  new  settlements  the  first  on  the  ground 
will  hold  undivided  possession  until  a  second  is  really  needed.  Already, 
in  some  of  the  States,  there  is  an  apportionment  of  towns  among  the 
denominations,  so  that  none  shall  be  unprovided  and  none  overstocked 
with  churches.  As  the  Christian  sects  come  into  more  friendly  relations, 
the  evils  of  that  kind  of  rivalry  will  be  checked.  A  large  village,  with  its 
surrounding  region,  is  an  attractive  and  important  field  for  any  preacher, 
if  there  is  but  one  church  established  in  it.  His  position  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  parish  minister  of  former  times,  and  his  influence  equally 
great  Space  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  multiplication  of  rival  sects.  It  is  only  remarked  that  the  tendency 
to  Christian  unity  is  a  favorable  indication  for  those  who  are  entering  the 
ministry. 

Still  another  extension  of  the  field  is  in  the  occupation  of  regions  lying 
somewhat  remote  from  the  commercial  centres  and  having  a  scattered 
population  in  small  villages  and  in  the  open  country.  A  number  of 
young  clergymen  form  a  band  and  work  a  large  region  together.  This 
has  been  done  in  several  of  the  Western  States,  and  recently  in  Maine. 
A  large  section  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  was  occupied,  each 
of  the  five  men  established  himself  in  a  village,  and  the  whole  territory 
was  visited,  meetings  held  here  and  there,  so  that  the  entire  population 
was  reached,  the  men  going  out  through  the  week  by  twos  and  threes, 
or  occasionally  all  together.  They  are  a  group  of  missionary  bishops. 
This  kind  of  pioneer  work  is  well  suited  to  young  men  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  their  ministry.  It  gives  freedom  and  promotes  originality 
of  method. 

The  extension  of  the  field  in  other  lands  has  been  more  rapid  than  the 
occupation,  so  that  those  who  are  impelled  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ 
among  foreign  nations  find  great  and  effectual  doors  opened  on  every  side 
where  formerly  no  entrance  could  be  gained. 

Extensively,  then,  the  preacher  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  has  a  widened 
advantage  as  compared  with  almost  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  estab- 
lished churches  are  attended  by  multitudes  of  people ;  Christian  preach- 
ers, teachers,  and  workers  are  making  their  way  among  those  who  are 
doing  the  hard  labor  of  factory,  shop,  and  railway ;  and  Christian  work 
in  small  villages  and  scattered  communities  will  less  and  less  henceforth 
be  split  up  among  several  churches  where  there  should  be  but  one.  Ex- 
isting tendencies  which  are  recognized  by  all  have  thus  been  traced  a 
little  to  show  that  the  ministry  of  the  present  and  future  will  have  ample 
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scope  for  its  work,  —  a  work  in  which  every  intelligent,  educated  man 
must  be  interested,  and  in  which  he  may  effectively  cooperate. 

II.  Quite  as  important  as  the  enlargement  of  the  preacher's  sphere  in 
extent  is  the  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  signi- 
ficance and  motive  power.  There  is  an  advantage,  in  this  respect,  inten- 
sively. Although  it  may  seem  as  if  prevalent  doubt  and  even  denial  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  limits  the  power  of  the  preacher,  yet, 
in  fact,  he  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  modern  recovery  of  the  gospel 
to  its  reality  and  influence  for  life.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  revival  in 
recent  years  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  especially  as  containing  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  result  of  historical  and 
literary  criticism  is  what  might  be  called  the  humanizing  of  the  gospel. 
When,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  appeared, 
attributing  all  that  is  supernatural  to  myth  and  legend,  rejecting  many  of 
the  reported  sayings  of  Jesus  as  later  additions,  and  leaving  only  a  man 
of  singular  purity  and  insight,  the  Christian  world  was  shocked.  Such 
treatment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  every  line  of  which  was  held  to  be  true 
and  sacred,  was  sacrilege,  almost  blasphemy.  But  the  result  was  that 
Christian  scholars  began  to  study  anew  the  sacred  records.  The  actual 
growth  of  the  literature  was  ascertained.  The  several  accounts  were 
compared.  The  theory  of  myths  and  legends  was  proved  inadequate. 
Lives  of  Christ  poured  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession.  The  Christian 
world  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  learned  of  him.  The  actual,  historical, 
human  Christ  was  restored  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  Whereas 
formerly  a  theological  Christ  was  preached,  a  divine  Christ  who  had 
been  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  or  a  Christ  who  was 
thought  of  only  as  possessing  divine  attributes  of  knowledge  and  power, 
now  the  humanity  of  Christ  became  real  again,  and  he  was  known  as 
the  Son  of  man,  as  the  teaching,  sympathizing,  suffering,  conquering 
Jesus.  Whereas  formerly  a  scheme  of  salvation  was  preached,  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  sin  is  forgiven,  the  cross  everything  and  the  life  of 
Christ  nothing,  now  Jesus  is  known  as  one  who  introduced  a  type  of 
life,  a  principle  of  love,  a  law  of  service  which  may  be  reproduced  by 
men  as  the  true  type  of  personal  life,  the  law  of  social  regeneration.  AH 
that  was  true  in  the  older  theology  is  preserved.  It  is  through  Christ  that 
God  reveals  himself  as  the  forgiving  God,  and  as  the  Father  who  loves 
us.  It  is  through  Christ  we  are  reconciled  to  God  and  redeemed  from 
sin,  and  saved  unto  the  life  eternal.  But  now  the  reality  of  this  redemp- 
tion is  perceived  in  the  method  of  it  as  wrought  out  in  the  actual  human 
experience  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  who  reveals  the  Father  to  the  world. 
The  preacher  of  to-day  is  not  constrained,  whenever  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
in  some  human  experience  of  struggle  or  of  trust,  to  explain  that  this 
does  not  endanger  belief  in  the  divinity,  but  he  may  reproduce  freely  the 
scenes  and  sayings  of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood*    Obviously  this  is  a  great  gain  to  the  preacher  in  respect  to  the 
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effectiveness  of  his  message.  The  restoration  of  the  Jesus  who  taught  and 
toiled  and  suffered  in  Galilee  and  Judea  has  carried  the  preacher  back 
from  the  creeds  to  the  New  Testament,  and  back  from  the  Epistles  to 
the  Gospels.  Doctrine  is  retained,  but  fact  is  added,  the  fact  on  which 
doctrine  rests.  Redemption  from  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christy 
justification  by  faith,  and  eternal  life  are  still  preached,  no  longer,  how- 
ever, in  abstractions  and  theories  and  worn-out  phrases,  but  in  relation  to 
the  real  Jesus  who  is  the  life  and  the  light  of  men.  The  gospel  is  not 
made  wholly  dogmatic.  It  is  also  made  ethical.  It  is  known  as  truth 
for  life,  as  motive  power,  as  transforming  influence.  Salvation  is  moral 
renovation.  One  who  is  saved  is  not  merely  a  man  acquitted,  entitled 
to  something,  new-privileged,  but  a  man  changed,  prepared  for  something, 
new-charactered.  The  comparison  of  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  in 
the  last  century  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  with  any  vol- 
ume of  the  last  twenty  years  illustrates  the  advantage  of  the  present 
and  coming  generation  of  preachers.  The  older  sermons  constituted 
"  bodies  "  of  divinity.  They  discussed  and  defended  doctrines.  They 
explained  the  divine  attributes.  They  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  an  atonement,  analyzed  the 
process  of  regeneration,  marked  out  the  stages  of  sanctification,  and 
depicted  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the  nature  of  the  Bufferings  of  the 
lost  But  the  sermons  of  the  period  which  began  in  England  with 
Maurice  and  Robertson,  and  in  this  country  with  Bushnell,  are  spiritual, 
ethical,  human,  and  real.  In  every  sermon  there  is  an  attempt  to  make 
connection  between  truth  and  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  defend  Chris- 
tian doctrines  against  attack,  not  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  reason- 
able. The  motive  power  that  is  in  them  is  found  out  and  applied. 
Thus,  indeed,  they  are  best  defended  and  commended. 

Another  contrast  in  respect  to  the  holding  of  truth  emphasizes  the 
advantage  of  the  preacher  of  to-day.  The  truth  of  the  gospel  is  now 
well  understood  to  be  for  society,  the  gospel  of  social  salvation.  The 
object  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  church  is  not  merely  to  rescue  an  individ- 
ual here  and  there  from  the  wreck  of  things  and  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
of  safety,  but  also  to  redeem  society  on  earth.  The  gospel  is  seen  to  be 
for  men  in  their  existing  relations,  for  individuals  in  their  connections  of 
family,  industry,  education,  government,  and  religion.  This,  again,  is  a 
recovery  of  the  original  gospel.  No  phrase  was  more  frequently  on  the 
lips  of  Jesus  than  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  came  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom.  He  showed  what  the  kingdom  is  like.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray  that  the  kingdom  might  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  said,  is  among  you.  He  meant  by  it  what 
we  mean  by  a  society,  a  Christian  society.  It  is  made  up  of  men  in  their 
organic  life,  mutually  related  and  dependent,  and  is  a  society  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  mutual  service  rather  than  in  rivalries  and  antago- 
nisms.   It  is  no  injustice  to  the  earlier  period  to  say  that  the  salvation  of 
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individuals  was  the  burden  of  preaching,  a  salvation  which  was  thought 
of  more  in  relation  to  the  other  world  than  to  this  world.  It  is  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  duties  of  home  and  state  were  ignored,  nor  that 
in  political  crises  the  pulpit  was  not  patriotic,  but  that  emphasis  and 
urgency  were  placed  on  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  its  separateness  before 
God.  This  recovery  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  made 
just  at  the  time  when  the  social  problem  is  pressing  on  all  good  Christians 
and  good  citizens.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  remedy  must  go  back  from 
poverty  to  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  various  injustices  and  maladjust- 
ments as  between  man  and  man,  and  to  the  sphere  of  home,  of  school, 
of  neighborhood,  it  has  also  been  seen  that  the  gospel  is  for  this  world,  for 
the  redemption  of  society  here  and  now,  that  Jesus  Christ  first  came,  and 
his  followers  are  ever  to  come  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and 
proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  the  func- 
tion of  the  preacher  to  study  the  condition  of  society,  to  know  its  evils  and 
imperfections  and  capabilities,  that  he  may  know  how  to  adapt  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  intelligently  to  modern  life.  In  the  restoration  of  a  right 
proportion  between  individual  and  social  salvation,  and  in  the  preaching 
of  a  gospel  which  he  knows  is  for  every  child  of  God,  and  is  also,  or 
therefore,  for  society  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  preacher  of 
this  late  time  has  an  immense  advantage  which  would  be  realized  if  he 
were  as  well  aware  of  the  essential  individualism  of  the  message  of  the 
past  as  he  is  of  the  breadth  and  adaptedness  of  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  needs  of  society  to-day. 

It  is  also  no  small  advantage  in  the  use  of  truth  that  the  Bible  is  the 
preacher's  book  now  as  it  never  has  been  before.  He  need  not  stand  on 
the  defensive  in  support  of  particular  theories  of  inspiration,  freedom 
from  trifling  errors,  verbal  and  direct  communication  from  God,  for  the 
human  element  is  recognized  as  the  only  possible  medium  of  a  divine 
revelation.  It  is  the  book  of  life,  of  human  life  in  its  deepest  needs,  in 
its  aspirations,  beliefs,  sins,  and  redemption.  It  preserves  the  image  of 
Christ,  reports  his  teaching,  recounts  the  story  of  his  life,  sacrifice,  and 
resurrection.  It  tells  of  the  founding  of  the  church  and  of  the  beliefs 
which  first  conquered  the  world.  It  lies  open  in  the  preacher's  hand, 
that  he  may  see  in  it  and  may  preach  from  it  the  truth  which  finds  men 
in  their  questionings,  sins,  sorrows,  and  duties.  And  the  Bible  is  better 
known  now  than  ever  in  the  history  which  is  recorded,  in  the  revelation 
of  God  through  events,  through  human  lives  of  prophet  and  saint,  and 
through  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The  contentions  which 
are  raging  in  some  sections  of  the  church  over  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
will  be  productive  of  good,  for  they  will  lead  inevitably  to  the  separation 
of  the  spirit  which  giveth  life  from  the  letter  which  killeth.  Indeed, 
the  best  defense  of  the  Bible  is  the  preacher's  use  of  it,  as  he  opens  its 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  moral  and  religious  truth  which  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
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It  is  enough  merely  to  mention  the  advantage  of  the  preacher  in  using 
the  contributions  made  by  science,  philosophy,  history,  and  culture,  for 
the  illustration  and  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  also 
the  widened  knowledge  of  the  people  gives  increase  of  power  to  the 
preacher  who  addresses  them,  for  the  more  culture  and  information 
they  have  the  easier  it  is  to  impress  upon  them  truth  which  pertains  to 
character  and  to  social  service,  because  there  is  more  truth  available  and 
clearer  intelligence  to  appeal  to.  As  a  company  of  children  is  difficult 
to  address  because  limited  in  interests  and  knowledge,  so  a  congregation 
immature  and  uneducated  limits  a  preacher  more  than  a  congregation 
containing  many  persons  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  enrichment  of  worship  as  giving  the 
modern  preacher  advantage.  Barren  forms  and  those  long  extempora- 
neous prayers  which  used  to  be  the  dread  of  young  ministers  are  replaced 
in  part  by  worship  in  which  the  congregation  participates,  such  as  certain 
forms  of  prayer  and  confession,  reading  of  devotional  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, hymns  giving  a  truly  poetical  expression  of  religious  feeling,  and 
music  adapted  to  them  in  stately  choral  movements  and  in  joyful  or  ten- 
der strains.  People  are  educated  in  religion  by  worship  which  embodies 
feelings  of  trust,  penitence,  and  consecration  as  truly  as  they  are  by 
direct  instruction  and  persuasion.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  qualifications  of  the  modern  ministry  are  determined  by  the  field 
to  be  occupied  and  the  truth  to  be  preached.  Not  all  good  men,  and  not 
all  educated  men,  have  the  qualities  essential  to  a  preacher.  But  the  qual- 
ifications are  not  exceptional.  The  preacher  should  be  an  honest,  manly, 
intelligent  Christian.  He  should  have  some  ability  as  a  public  speaker, 
some  scholarship,  much  common  sense,  and  a  desire  to  help  men  in  the 
highest  and  best  things.  Intellectual  and  moral  sanity  he  should  have. 
Healthy  body,  mind,  and  character  are  needed.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  is 
not  desirable,  that  he  should  at  times  be  wrought  up  into  states  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  into  mystical  frames  of  feeling,  into  intense  experiences  of 
penitence  and  of  faith.  Whatever  inspiration  he  naturally  gains  from  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  whatever  zeal  is  quickened  by  sympathy  with 
men,  whatever  discipline  of  character  he  acquires  in  the  service  he  at- 
tempts, whatever  humble  dependence  on  God  he  feels  under  his  impor- 
tant responsibilities,  may  be  welcomed.  But  when  such  moods  and  feel* 
ings  are  directly  sought,  one  may  become  morbid  and  self-conscious  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  is  separated  from  men  and  remote  from  the  simple 
realities  of  Christian  truth  and  life.  He  is  to  be  different  from  other 
Christians  only  as  his  occupation  makes  him  different,  in  the  use  of  his 
time,  in  his  studies,  in  the  thoughts  which  absorb  his  mind,  and  in  his  rela- 
tions with  men  for  instruction,  for  comfort,  and  for  the  inspirations  and 
enthusiasms  of  the  Christian  life  and  service.  It  is  more  desirable  that 
the  minister  of  to-day  should  be  a  thoroughly  sane  man  than  that  he  should 
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have  the  reputation  of  being  a  saintly  man.  The  preaching  saint  of  one 
age  is  an  ascetic,  of  another  age  a  mystic,  of  another  a  reformer,  of  an- 
other a  theologian,  and  of  the  present  age  a  sensible,  vigorous,  educated, 
sympathetic  teacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  ready  in  the  countless 
emergencies  and  opportunities  of  modern  life  for  every  good  word  and 
work.  There  is  a  likeness  in  many  respects  between  the  preacher  and 
the  poet.  The  poet  is  a  preacher,  and  the  preacher  is  often  a  poet  They 
both  discover  the  spiritual  significance  of  events,  of  facts,  of  beliefs.  It 
k  true  of  them  both  that  they  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporary,  but  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  the  things  of 
duty,  of  freedom,  of  faith,  of  service,  of  immortality.  They  are  minis- 
ters of  the  imagination.  They  present  the  ideal  character,  the  ideal 
society  in  contrast  with  the  sordid,  the  base,  the  fleeting,  the  self-seeking 
life.     They  are  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

To  one  who  questions  if  he  believes  enough  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
Christian  religion  it  may  be  said  that  any  one  who  holds  the  essential 
beliefs  of  the  church  need  not  fear  that  doctrinal  trammels  will  be  im- 
posed on  him.  A  man  of  some  positive  convictions  has  freedom  enough, 
and  a  man  destitute  of  positive  convictions  feels  no  impulse  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  And  those  intelligent  men  in  other 
professions  and  occupations  who  cooperate  with  the  preacher  will  be  the 
last  to  put  fetters  on  his  thought  so  long  as  he  gives  them  that  truth  which 
is  motive  power  for  life. 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Christian  preacher  is  engaged  in  a 
work  which  is  of  interest  to  other  men.  Those  best  helpers  of  Christian 
ministers,  his  educated  parishioners,  will  find  in  association  with  him 
in  his  work,  and  in  their  friendship  with  him,  a  broadening  influence 
which  corrects  the  narrowing  tendency  of  secular  pursuits,  as  he  will 
find  in  his  intimacy  with  them  a  check  on  the  liability  to  narrowness 
in  his  own  profession.  Happy  is  the  clergyman  who  has  for  his  best 
friends  intelligent  lawyers,  physicians,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and 
happy  is  the  man  of  affairs  who  attaches  to  himself  in  cordial  friendship 
a  sensible  and  devoted  modern  preacher. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  eager  at  one  time  to  preach  in  an  opulent  city 
of  the  East,  because  a  great  and  effectual  door  was  open  to  him.  A 
great  and  effectual  door  is  open  to  the  ministry  of  to-day.  One  who  has 
qualifications  for  the  work  may  be  certain  that  he  can  make  the  best  use 
of  his  life  as  a  Christian  preacher.  The  needs  of  modern  society  cannot 
but  appeal  to  every  one  who  is  himself  living  for  noble  ends.  To  elevate 
those  who  suffer  from  the  injustice  of  others,  and  still  more  from  their 
own  improvidence,  prejudice,  and  baseness,  is  a  work  which  must  attract 
every  one  who  has  human  sympathies.  To  have  a  share  in  the  regen- 
eration of  society  and  in  the  salvation  of  sinning  and  erring  men  to  their 
true  uses  is  the  highest  ambition.  Every  profession  has  its  hardships. 
No  one  who  accomplishes  much  is  exempt  from  weariness  and  discourage- 
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ments.  It  cannot  be  predicted  what  they  will  be  in  any  occupation.  Bat 
no  one  who  is  a  true  man  will  draw  back  from  the  work  he  thinks  he  can 
do  best,  and  in  which  he  can  make  the  most  of  himself,  for  so  unworthy 
a  reason  as  the  fear  of  hardship.  The  apostle  found  an  incentive  not 
only  in  the  open  door,  but  also  in  the  difficulty  of  his  work.  "  And  there 
are  many  adversaries."  Adversaries  are  not  wanting  to-day,  and  where 
the  doors  are  opened  widest  But  as  then,  so  to-day,  the  presence  of 
the  adversaries  of  error,  unbelief,  animalism,  greed,  vice,  rivalry  for 
place  and  power  is  not  a  dissuasive  but  an  incentive  to  the  preacher, 
for  these  are  the  adversaries  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  he  may  hope  to 
remove  some  of  the  error,  and  to  displace  some  of  the  vice,  contention, 
and  cruelty,  by  his  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  advances  the  sway  of 
righteousness  and  love  among  men. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OP  POOL-ROOM  GAMBLING   IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  unless  its  citizens  awake  to  their  duty,  will 
become  a  worse  source  of  corruption  to  the  morals  of  the  country  than 
Louisiana  was  in  the  days  of  its  lotteries.  Every  day  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  races  are  held  for  gambling  purposes.  Not  only  in  the 
milder  seasons,  but  through  the  storms  of  winter,  and  on  icy  tracks,  with 
scarcely  a  day's  exception,  and  with  an  inhumanity  to  horses  which  is 
itself  a  crying  evil,  these  races  are  run  in  connection  with  an  organized 
system  of  betting  whose  ramifications  have  rapidly  extended  until  the 
evil  has  already  become  widespread  and  enormous.  Agencies  are  estab- 
lished far  and  near  for  the  supply  of  betting-books  and  communication  of 
information.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
wires,  by  costly  and  remunerative  contracts,  are  under  the  control  of 
these  agencies.  The  business  goes  on  as  regularly  as  that  of  the  stock 
market  Naturally  the  system  has  first  established  itself  most  strongly 
in  the  neighboring  States,  especially  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and 
there  public  sentiment  has  reacted  so  that  the  legislatures  of  both  States 
have  recently  passed  stringent  laws  against  the  pool  rooms. 

We  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  by  which  the  law  of 
New  York  has  been  gained  as  with  those  which  have  been  successful  in 
Connecticut  These,  as  they  have  become  known  to  us,  deserve  attention 
as  an  encouragement,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  as  a  suggestion  and 
practical  help,  in  similar  movements  which  may  be  needed  elsewhere. 

The  pool-room  system,  like  the  Louisiana  lotteries,  commands  large 
pecuniary  resources.  It  was  not  easy  to  strike  at  this  species  of  betting 
without  hitting  other  gambling  interests  which  have  associated  themselves 
with  commendable  organizations  and  useful  occasional  exhibitions. 
Agricultural  fairs,  for  instance,  and  the  trotting  of  horses  on  these  occa- 
sions, have  been  supplying  of  late  opportunities  for  a  large  and  increas- 
ing amount  of  gambling.     In  Connecticut,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not 
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enter  upon,  it  was  thought  by  many  shrewd  and  intelligent  observers 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  procure  from  the  Legislature  any 
specific  statute  against  the  pool  rooms,  or  any  effective  amendment  of 
existing  laws.  The  outlook  was  discouraging  to  a  high  degree.  Never- 
theless, two  resolute  men,  seeing  how  great  was  the  evil  and  how  porten- 
tous of  larger  ills  to  come,  devoted  themselves  through  months  of  work 
to  its  overthrow.  They  found,  as  would  be  expected  in  Connecticut, 
strong  supporters.  The  press,  to  its  credit,  sustained  them  powerfully. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  was  the  pastor  of  a  church,  the 
other  a  young  lawyer.  They  communicated  with  Christian  ministers 
throughout  the  State,  many  of  whom  presented  the  subject  to  their  con- 
gregations. Churches  passed  resolutions.  A  circular  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  object  proposed  was  presented  to  leading  members  of  the 
great  political  parties,  and  numerously  signed.  It  was  a  remarkable  list 
of  names,  ex-governors,  ex-speakers,  mayors,  sheriffs,  local  political  lead- 
ers. This  was  sent  to  the  home  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
also  placed  on  his  desk  in  the  Capitol  at  Hartford.  Members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Assembly  were  seen  personally  and  the  need  of  further 
legislation  clearly  explained.  The  matter  was  fully  argued  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  result  was  a  public  sentiment  without  the 
Assembly,  and  an  amount  of  conviction  within,  which  overwhelmed  all 
opposition.  The  Judiciary  Committee  gave  more  than  was  asked,  and 
yet  without,  it  is  believed,  overdoing.  The  indications  are  that  the  pool- 
rooms will  disappear.  The  men  who  have  carried  through  such  a  move- 
ment, with  all  who  have  supported  them,  are  to  be  congratulated.  A 
worthy  example  has  been  set  of  the  citizenship  and  public  spirit  the 
country  needs,  and  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  followed  up  by  personal  work  into  which 
go  brains  and  resolution  and  the  earnestness  befitting  a  good  cause. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


During  the  last  two  or  three  months  events  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest have  not  been  wanting  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  our  coun- 
try. During  the  so-called  dull  season,  that  is,  before  Parliament  had 
met  and  interest  in  politics  had  not  been  excited,  a  protracted  debate 
was  carried  on  in  the  papers  on  the  question,  "  Is  Christianity  a  failure  ?  " 
Such  newspaper  debates  are  periodic.;  articles  from  representative 
writers,  interviews  with  leading  men,  letters  from  irresponsible  persons, 
all  help  to  fill  up  the  papers  and  attract  readers.  The  newspaper  battle 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  Christianity,  which  was  occupying  columns 
day  after  day  in  several  papers  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  is  a  healthy 
symptom.      It  was  most  actively  waged  in  those  papers  which  most 
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advocate  social  reform,  and  it  undoubtedly  excited  interest  among  a  class 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  result  of  such  discursive  discussions  is  neither  great  nor 
immediate ;  but  surely  it  is  advantageous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those 
allied  with  the  churches  to  hear  what  those  outside  the  pale  really  think 
and  feel,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  latter  not  to  brood  in  silence 
over  what  they  allege  against  Christianity  and  its  disciples.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view  the  controversy  was  interesting  from  its  having 
produced  a  literary  duel  between  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  novelist,  poet, 
and  playwright,  and  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  one  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  writers,  a  poet  and  critic  of  promise.  Mr.  Buchanan  com- 
bines with  moral  earnestness  and  a  somewhat  conservative  view  of  life 
the  literary  man's  pessimism  about  the  origin  and  results  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  while  professing  the  freedom  of  thought  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  has  a  strong  leaning  towards  spiritual  faith  and  a  poetic  regard 
for  the  history  and  fabric  of  the  church.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  said  to  be 
"  writing  a  work,  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  to  be  called  "  The  Religion 
of  a  Literary  Man." 

Another  matter  which  excited  considerable  discussion,  especially 
among  the  Congregationalist  body,  was  the  proposal  to  institute  a  central 
Congregational  mission  in  London,  which  should  in  a  distinct  manner 
.lead  a  "  forward  movement "  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wesleyan  Central 
(West  End)  Mission  does  for  the  Methodists.  The  main  idea  was  that 
there  should  be  a  centre,  from  which  the  Congregational  churches  could 
carry  a  crusade  against  the  sin  and  unbelief  of  the  city,  —  a  place  at 
which  the  authoritative  voice  of  Congregationalists  might  be  heard,  and 
where  their  moral  forces  and  energies  might  rally.  The  place  selected 
was  Westminster  Chapel,  a  very  large  building,  which  has  long  been 
without  a  minister.  The  man  asked  by  the  originators  of  the  idea  to 
lead  and  organize  the  movement  was  Mr.  Robert  F.  Horton,  the  well- 
known  minister  of  the  Hampstead  Congregational  Church.  The  idea 
took  root  in  the  minds  of  many,  but  difficulties  arose.  Mr.  Horton  felt 
unable  to  leave  his  church  at  Hampstead,  which  allows  him  exceptional 
opportunities  for  visiting  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  his 
lectures,  addresses,  and  sermons  are  greatly  valued.  As  a  result,  the 
"  forward  movement "  in  London  desired  by  the  Congregationalists  is 
still  waiting  to  make  its  new  start 

This  episode  is  striking,  because  it  bears  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
place  and  part  of  the  metropolis  in  national  life.  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  position  of  London  in  its  relation  to  England  and  the 
empire.  The  truth  is  that  the  London  of  to-day  is  a  new  city,  and  it 
has  not  yet  risen  to  the  conception  of  its  real  greatness  or  power. 
London  has  lately  grown  and  is  still  growing  in  size  and  population  far 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  city  or  part  of  the  country.  Its  municipal 
government  reflects  the  old  days,  when  it  was  a  city  not  one  fifth  of  its 
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present  magnitude,  and  is  full  of  anomalies,  though  a  reconstruction  has 
been  begun  with  the  establishment  of  the  London  County  Council.  But 
not  only  municipally,  but  morally,  socially,  and  religiously,  London 
needs  reconstructive  workers.  It  is  the  most  church-going  capital  in 
Europe ;  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  (if  those  who  attend  more 
than  once  be  included  as  separate  attendances)  attend  public  worship  on 
Sundays.  In  Berlin,  the  only  other  big  Protestant  capital,  the  attend- 
ance is  said  to  be  only  two  per  cent  Yet  in  no  other  capital  of  Europe 
have  the  liquor  interest  and  the  drinking  saloon  so  powerful  a  hold  on 
the  people.  There  have  been  recently  held  very  important  conferences, 
both  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  laity  and  of  the  Nonconformists,  to 
consider  the  spiritual  needs  of  London.  The  Anglicans  in  their  confer- 
ence insisted  especially  on  the  need  of  more  churches.  But  though  there 
is  only  church  and  chapel  accommodation  for  one  quarter  of  the  people 
of  London,  many  sittings  that  exist  are  generally  vacant.  The  speakers 
at  this  conference  also  referred  to  the  work  done  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, which  they  regarded  as  helpful  and  worthy  of  recognition,  but  no 
recognition  whatever  was  made  of  the  work  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
London,  —  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  the  present  trend  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  towards  Catholicism  and  away  from  its  Pro- 
testant antecedents. 

At  the  Nonconformist  conference  upon  the  spiritual  needs  of  London, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  or  two  speakers  were  led  away  by  the  slight 
placed  upon  Nonconformists  at  the  church  conference  to  denounce  the 
influence  of  the  state  establishment,  a  better  tone  prevailed.  It  was 
recognized  that  more  devoted  men  and  more  cooperation  and  union 
among  the  different  sections  of  the  church  were  the  chief  needs,  if 
London  were  to  be  won  for  a  true  Christianity.  The  immensity  of  the 
problem  was  especially  emphasized.  In  this  connection  some  words  of 
Dr.  James  Parker  are  worth  quoting  :  "  Greater  London  1  stood  on  700 
square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000  souls;  1,000 
ships  and  9,000  sailors  were  in  its  ports  every  day ;  more  than  one  third 
of  the  crime  of  England  was  committed  in  London ;  this  great  city  has 
60  miles  of  public-house  frontage ;  80,000  paupers  were  in  its  work- 
houses :  1,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  never  entered  a  church  or  chapel ; 
but  what  could  be  expected  when  in  Greater  London  there  was  an 
annual  consumption  of  45,000,000  gallons  of  malt  liquor,  8,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  4,500,000  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  ?  " 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  London  is  the  question,  which 
is  now  before  Parliament,  of  a  local  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A 
bill  to  give  the  inhabitants,  or  rather  the  rate-payers,  of  any  district  the 
right  to  say :  (1)  Whether  any  more  licenses  to  sell  intoxicants  should 
be  issued ;  (2)  whether  after  three  years  all  the  present  licensed  houses 

1  By  "  Greater  London  "  is  meant  the  London  police  area,  which  is  larger 
than  the  County  of  London,  or  London  proper. 
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in  that  district  should  be  prevented  from  selling  intoxicants  any  longer ; 
and  (3)  whether  all  licensed  houses  should  be  closed  on  Sundays,  —  has 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  redemption  of  Liberal  promises  to  the 
Temperance  party.  Probably  the  bill  will  soon  be  dropped,  and  practically 
no  one  believes  that  it  will  pass  this  year  or  in  its  present  form.  The 
bill  will  probably  be  best  passed  in  conjunction  with  a  licensing  reform 
bill,  which  would  take  the  power  to  grant  licenses  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates,  who,  when  once  appointed,  are  responsible  to  no  one 
and  hold  their  office  for  life,  and  would  hand  it  over  to  a  board  elected 
for  this  purpose,  or  to  some  committee  of  a  local  representative  body. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  bill  now  before  Parliament  is  the 
character  of  the  opposition  which  it  has  evoked  from  "  the  trade,"  as  all 
those  engaged  as  brewers,  distillers,  licensed  victualers,  etc,  proudly 
call  themselves.  The  trade  has  assumed  that  if  the  law  is  passed  "  all 
their  property  will  be  confiscated,"  and  that  "  they  will  all  be  robbed  of 
an  honest  mode  of  earning  their  living,"  —  such  are  the  actual  words 
they  use.  Now,  as  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  could,  under  the 
proposed  law,  only  take  place  if  every  local  area  in  the  country  adopted  the 
full  veto,  which  would  further  require  in  each  case  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  voting,  the  line  taken  by  "  the  trade  "  implies  an  admission  that 
two  thirds  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Not  only  so,  but  at  almost  every  public  house  there  are  lying  for 
signature  petitions  against  the  bill,  which  is  described  as  "  the  poor  man's 
oppression  bill."  Among  other  forms  that  the  publicans'  agitation  has 
taken  is  the  proposal  to  hold  a  monster  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  is  the  classic  ground  for  political  demonstrations.  This  is  to  be 
so  arranged  that  on  the  day  of  the  gathering  all  the  public  houses  in 
London  are  to  be  voluntarily  closed,  while  on  their  shut  doors  placards 
are  to  be  displayed,  calling  on  the  public  to  consider  how  they  like  such 
interference  with  their  liberties,  which  will  become  the  usual  condition 
if  the  bill  passes,  and  to  go  to  Hyde  Park  to  the  protest,  where  beer  is 
to  be  given  away  gratis  to  the  assembled  multitude.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  be  highly  edifying,  but  apparently  it  is  destined  to  be  never 
held,  since  the  publicans  cannot  all  be  prevailed  upon  to  close  together. 
Some  would  remain  open  and  thus  make  larger  sales  at  the  expense  of 
the  public-spirited  publicans,  who  would  lose  by  having  closed  in  order 
to  join  the  demonstration ! 

But  apart  from  such  events,  threatened  or  actual,  there  is  doubtless  a 
danger  moral,  social,  and  political  in  the  organized  energy  and  far- 
reaching  power  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time.  The  nobility  of  the 
land  are  largely  connected  with  the  trade,  either  by  family  or  financial 
connections,  many  recent  peerages  being  made  from  the  ranks  of  the 
rich  brewers,  so  that  the  epigram  does  not  lack  point,  that  "  the  English 
peerage  is  becoming  the  English  beerage ; "  from  the  highest  class  to  the 
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lowest  the  trade  has  its  patrons  and  its  supporters.  The  singularly  ad- 
vantageous political  position  in  which  it  is,  when,  as  at  present,  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  somewhat  evenly  balanced,  increases  its  power. 
There  is  every  appearance  of  our  having,  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  which,  if  it  does  no  worse,  will  at  least  retard 
social  reform  and  moral  progress. 

In  the  purely  ecclesiastical  sphere  there  is  a  great  stir,  at  least  in 
Church  of  England  circles,  about  the  so-called  suspensory  bills  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  approaching  disestablishment  of  the  state 
churches  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  object  of  these  bills  is  to  prevent 
what  happened  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished,  when  scores  of 
clergymen  were  ordained  just  before  the  act  took  effect  in  order  to 
secure  the  annuities  and  compensation  awarded  to  holders  of  benefices 
when  the  disestablishment  should  be  enforced.  A  vigorous  agitation  is 
being  pressed  forward  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  who  raise  the  well- 
worn  standard  of  "  the  Church  in  danger !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  conscience  and  thought  of  the  churches  is  more  truly 
and  deeply  engaged  with  questions  of  religious  union  and  of  the  loss  and 
gain  of  the  new  or  higher  criticism.  The  Christian  reunion  conferences, 
held  last  year  in  Switzerland  with  so  much  eclat,  are  to  be  renewed  this 
summer,  Lucerne  being  chosen  as  the  meeting  place.  On  all  sides  the 
sense  of  our  common  Christianity  as  above  and  beyond  our  sectional 
differences  is  growing. 

The  results  of  the  higher  criticism  are  seen  in  many  ways.  A  prom- 
inent Old  Testament  scholar,  professor  at  one  of  the  Congregational 
colleges,  is  being  attacked  before  the  governors  of  the  college  for  his 
teaching.  A  powerful  party  in  the  Church  of  England  are  praying  the 
bishops  to  condemn  the  teaching  of  the  Oxford  professors,  and  to  "  use 
their  sacred  office  and  authority  to  arrest  the  spread  of  disastrous  errors 
in  the  midst  of  the  church."  The  bishops  are  probably  too  wise  to  bind 
themselves  to  any  one  school  of  thought.  A  remarkable  sign  of  the 
times  was  a  recent  sermon  delivered  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  denounced  in  most  unmistakable 
terms  the  folly  and  madness  of  those  churchmen  who  would  confine 
the  church  to  one  school  of  thought  or  scholarship.  He  declared  that 
untruthfulness  and  unwillingness  to  listen  to  the  truth  had  always 
been  besetting  sins  of  the  church.  More  important  than  all  these, 
which  are  after  all  only  indications  of  the  movement  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  is  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  work,  "  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology  "  (London :  Hodder.  1893).  Dr.  Fairbairn,  princi- 
pal of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  holds  a  position  among  English  Non- 
conformists that  is  quite  unique.  His  scholarship,  tact,  genuine  interest 
in  social  and  philanthropic  work,  his  eloquence  and  the  successes  of  his 
students  have  made  him  an  authority  even  in  Oxford,  among  those  un- 
bending churchmen  who,  before  having  known  him,  would  have  denied 
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to  Nonconformists  the  possibility  of  those  virtues  which  he  conspicuously 
unites  in  himself.  His  recent  book  is  a  weighty  work  for  the  student 
and  the  thinker ;  its  effect  cannot  be  felt  at  once,  but  must  continue  and 
grow.  Following  the  best  traditions  of  the  church,  the  book  shows  how 
Christian  theology  is  to  be  reconstructed  round  the  person  of  Christ  and 
in  the  light  of  all  that  modern  science  and  criticism  can  bring.  There  is 
not  another  man  in  England  who  could  so  develop  a  position,  to  which 
minute  knowledge  of,  and  keen  sympathy  for,  both  the  traditional  and 
the  critical  aspects  of  theology  so  fully  contribute  their  shares.  It  is 
well  that  England  and  Oxford  have  such  a  man  to  lead  thought  and  faith 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present 

Joseph  King. 
Hampstead,  London. 
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Present  Day  Theology.  A  Popular  Discussion  of  Leading  Doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  Lewis  French  Stearns,  late  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  iu  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch 
by  George  L.  Prentiss,  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Pp. 
xxiv,  568.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1893. 

This  volume  was  written  three  or  four  years  before  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Stearns,  and  had  been  laid  aside,  probably  for  revision  or  re- 
writing. The  favor  with  which  his  book  on  Christian  Experience  had 
been  received  led  to  the  posthumous  publication  of  these  papers.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are  taken  up 
consecutively  to  be  explained,  defended,  and  enforced.  The  successive 
chapters  probably  correspond  with  the  order  of  subjects  followed  by  the 
author  in  the  instruction  of  theological  students,  so  that  the  book  gives, 
in  substance,  his  system  of  divinity.  The  more  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical discussions  are  evidently  condensed,  and  the  more  spiritual  and 
practical  truths  are  enlarged,  so  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  popular 
treatment  in  the  interpretation  of  doctrine  to  intelligent  laymen.  The 
chapters  on  the  person  of  Christ,  redemption,  and  eschatology  are  care- 
fully wrought  out,  and  would  not,  apparently,  have  been  altered.  Some 
of  the  other  chapters  should  be  read  as  a  first  draught,  which  would 
have  been  rewritten  with  more  literary  care  if  the  author  had  lived  to 
prepare  the  whole  book  for  publication.  The  style,  however,  is  always 
clear,  and  the  discussion  easily  intelligible. 

In  general,  the  system  is  the  traditional  theology  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  freed  from  some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that  formu- 
lary. Presbyterian  readers  will  find  the  designation  of  doctrines,  the 
phraseology,  the  atmosphere  with  which  their  church  has  made  them 
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familiar.  The  supernaturalism  of  the  Bible,  the  objective  character  of 
the  gospel,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  Godward  aspect  of  atonement, 
the  threefold  office  of  Christ,  the  conditions  of  the  intermediate  state, 
and  other  features  of  Calvinism  are  made  very  distinct  Christianity 
and  all  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible  are  held  up  and  arranged  in 
the  framework  of  doctrine  still  retained  in  the  Presbyterian,  and  not 
entirely  superseded  in  Congregational  and  other  Protestant  churches. 
Unless  the  author  had  been  reared  under  the  influences  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  he  could  not  have  cast  his  system  of  theology  into  the  forms  he 
almost  unconsciously  adopted.  Yet  at  every  point  the  influence  of  the 
newer  science  and  philosophy  and  theology  are  apparent  The  study  of 
German  discussions,  especially  in  respect  to  Christological  problems,  had 
produced  a  marked  effect  Biblical  criticism  had  modified  or  rather 
humanized  for  him  the  older  theories  of  inspiration.  The  universality 
of  atonement,  which  was  restored  in  this  country  by  the  so-called  New 
England  theology,  he  heartily  accepted,  and  used  it  to  correct  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  Westminster  symbol.  At  every  point  the  attempt  is  made  to 
seize  the  essential  truth  contained  in  the  traditional  beliefs ;  as  in  elec- 
tion, for  instance,  which  is  interpreted  as  God's  purpose  realized  through 
chosen  or  fit  persons ;  as  in  the  various  theories  of  atonement,  each  of 
which,  as  he  shows,  expressed  a  necessary  truth;  and  as  in  modern 
theories  of  the  person  of  Christ  The  judicial  temper  pervades  the 
whole  work.  Objections  are  fairly  weighed,  new  theories  are  carefully 
and  candidly  examined,  the  indebtedness  of  theology  to  science  and  phi- 
losophy is  acknowledged.  The  book  will  be  of  most  interest  to  those 
who  have  been  reared  under  Calvinistic  teaching,  and  yet  are  unable  to 
retain  it  all.  Dr.  Stearns,  as  a  mediating  theologian,  will  satisfy  such 
persons  by  the  various  concessions  made  to  modern  knowledge,  as  well 
as  by  his  stout  defense  of  the  important  truths  of  the  old  system. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  theology  of  this  character  considers  redemp- 
tion through  atonement  chiefly  on  the  objective  side.  The  effect  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  in  making  amends  for  sin,  his  death  as  a  suffering  of 
that  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  his  atonement  as  making  it  right 
and  possible  for  God  to  forgive,  are  emphasized  more  than  the  motive 
power  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  transforming  men  and  bringing  them 
back  to  God.  Forgiveness  and  justification  are  objective  transactions  in 
no  way  conditioned  on  the  actual  moral  state  of  the  believer.  God 
deals  with  the  heathen  on  the  basis  of  atonement,  although  they  know 
nothing  of  it  as  matter  of  fact  The  relation  of  God's  love  in  Christ  to 
human  character  and  the  adaptedness  of  Christian  ideas  and  forces  to 
moral  renovation  are  not  very  much  dwelt  upon,  nor  made  real  and 
living.  In  a  word,  the  subjective  results  of  faith,  while  they  are  affirmed, 
are  not  brought  out  in  their  vital  and  necessary  relations  with  the  objec- 
tive truth  of  the  gospel. 

A  detailed  account  or  criticism  of  this  valuable  work  would  be  on  the 
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lines  already  indicated.  In  many  respects  the  book  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  facts  and  realities  of  revela- 
tion rather  than  on  theoretical  doctrines,  the  central  importance  of  Christ, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  as  truth  for  life,  the  universal  scope  of  the  gospel, 
the  kingdom  on  earth  as  the  immediate  object  of  redemption,  the  limits 
on  our  beliefs  concerning  the  future  life  by  reason  of  the  prophetic  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  concerning  it,  —  in  these  and  many  other  respects 
the  discussion  is  admirable. 

But  at  other  points  exception  might  be  taken.  A  greatness  and  char- 
acter are  attributed  to  the  primitive  man  which  he  probably  did  not 
possess.  The  legal  period,  that  is,  legalism,  should  be  regarded  as  fol- 
lowing rather  than  preceding  prophetism  in  Israel.  The  atonement  is 
represented  too  much  in  relation  to  guilt,  and  too  little  in  relation  to 
purification  from  sin.  Justification  is  made  too  judicial  and  too  inde- 
pendent of  personal  character.  The  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of 
the  lost  is  ascribed,  not  to  their  loss  of  freedom  and  state  of  character, 
but  to  the  withdrawal  of  favorable  influences.  The  supernatural  is  taken 
for  granted  when  it  should,  perhaps,  have  been  supported  against  the 
modern  challenge  of  it  But  these  characteristics  pertain  to  the  general 
method  and  object  of  the  discussion,  and  by  many  would  be  considered 
merits  rather  than  defects. 

Sincerity,  strong  conviction,  tolerance,  and  spirituality  show  the  per- 
sonality of  the  author  on  every  page.  He  has  put  himself  into  his  book. 
He  was  one  to  whom  the  old  faiths  were  precious,  and  whose  intel- 
lectual was  his  working  theology,  one  who  was  ready  to  prove  all  things, 
but  intent  on  holding  fast  that  which  he  had  found  good.  What  is 
related  in  the  biographical  sketch  might  have  been  expected,  that  during 
his  last  illness  he  said  once  and  again,  "  I  die  in  the  old  faith."  My  own 
acquaintance  with  Professor  Stearns  was  slight,  but  it  showed  me  the 
charm  of  his  character  and  the  sincerity  of  his  theological  opinions. 
His  books,  as  his  conversation  did,  take  one  into  his  confidence.  They 
set  forth  with  frankness  and  with  simplicity  his  most  cherished  beliefs, 
and  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  reader  on  the  large  and  living  realities 
of  the  gospel  of  redemption. 

George  Harris. 

Christian  Doctrines  and  Modern  Thought.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for 
1891.  By  T.  G.  Bonnet,  D.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Honorary  Canon  of  Manchester  and  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    1892.    Pp.  175. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was  "  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  leading  statements  in  Christian  doctrine  or  dogma,  in 
order  to  see  whether,  as  students  of  modern  science,  we  could  still  accept 
and  remain  satisfied  with  these  as  the  best  approximations  to  the  expres- 
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sion  of  mysteries  which  in  themselves  transcend  human  understanding 
and  language."  The  doctrines  treated  are  :  the  Logos,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  Church. 

The  standpoint  from  which  these  are  considered  is  happily  that  of  one 
who  is  first  a  Christian,  then  a  scientist.  The  treatment  throughout  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  reverent,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  candid  and 
scientific.  The  eminent  author,  moreover,  possesses  a  comprehensive,  if 
not  a  thorough,  acquaintance  (which  he  disclaims)  with  dogmatic  the- 
ology, —  a  qualification  which  many  scientists  seem  to  think  quite  un- 
necessary in  dealing  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  student  of  philosophy 
would  he  perhaps  the  only  one  to  discover  evidences  of  limitation  in  the 
fine  intellectual  equipment  of  Dr.  Bonney.  To  the  philosophy  which  is 
most  intimately  associated  with  Christianity  this  statement  in  the  first 
lecture  is  certainly  not  conformable.  "  Abstract  ideas  may  exist,  innate 
ideas  may  be ;  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove ; 
but  we  can  prove  that  all  those  things  which  are  employed  in  our  pro- 
cesses of  thought  are  the  results,  direct  or  indirect,  of  experience." 

The  principal  theories  of  science  that  are  used  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  doctrines  considered  are :  (1)  that  of  the  dynamic  and  ethereal  nature 
of  matter,  —  allying  it  more  closely  to  spirit,  and  rendering  the  thought  of 
the  universe  as  a  revelation  of  God  more  easily  intelligible ;  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  the  supply  from  an  unknown  source  of  the  energy  lost  by  dissipa- 
tion in  the  process  of  the  transformation  of  forces,  —  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (3)  the  existence  in  the  organic  world  of  individual- 
ity in  unity,  and  in  the  inorganic  world  of  substances  that  exhibit  differ- 
ent properties  under  different  conditions,  —  furnishing  an  analogy  of  the 
Trinity ;  (4)  that  in  the  natural  world  birth  is  not  always  the  result  of 
synthesis,  —  assisting  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  Incarnation ; 
(5)  "  that  in  all  matter  of  which  we  know  the  physical  condition  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  much  of  its  nature  as  of  its  environment,"  —  suggesting  the 
continuance  of  the  germ  of  the  present  body  with  such  new  properties 
and  faculties  as  correspond  with  a  spiritual  environment. 

The  chapter  on  the  Resurrection  is  full  of  suggestive  thought,  as  the 
following  brief  paragraph  will  indicate  :  "  The  body  which  shall  be  must 
differ  greatly  from  the  present  one.  In  the  eternal  order  there  will  be 
neither  waste  to  repair  nor  destruction  to  arrest.  The  great  enemy  will 
not  need  to  be  combated  by  nutrition  nor  eluded  by  reproduction ;  thus 
most — in  a  sense  all  —  the  present  organization  will  be  useless  and 
superfluous,  and  so  is  not  likely  to  reappear." 

The  chapter  on  the  Atonement,  although  one  of  the  best,  is  without 
illustration  or  enforcement  from  Science. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  the  Church  is  broad  and 
sensible,  and  some  pointed  things  are  said,  especially  in  criticism  of 
clericalism. 
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The  principal  defect  of  the  book  is  one  which  the  author  anticipates 
in  the  preface,  —  incompleteness  of  treatment,  due  to  external  limita- 
tions. 

The  style  is  vigorous,  and  sometimes  so  fervid  and  eloquent  as  to  give 
the  lecture  a  sermonic  character.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  lecture 
on  the  Atonement. 

The  book  is  timely,  and  its  influence  cannot  but  be  salutary. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 
Salem. 

Nature  and  Man  in  America.     By  N.  S.  Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Harvard  University.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Pp.  xiii,  290. 

In  his  "  Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  published  a  few  years  ago,  Professor 
Shaler  rendered  the  public  eminent  service  by  his  plain  and  familiar,  yet 
scholarly,  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanos,  and 
the  various  erosive  forces  that  shape  the  contour  of  the  earth.  In  this 
new  book,  for  which  he  has  chosen  the  title  "  Nature  and  Man  in  Amer- 
ica "  (too  close  a  resemblance  to  "  Man  and  Nature,"  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor Marsh's  work  in  its  first  edition),  he  uses  the  same  admirable 
method  in  the  discussion  of  a  more  profound  theme. 

A  half  century  ago,  the  author  reminds  us,  modern  science  violently 
assailed  "  the  old  belief  which  the  fathers  had  in  the  essential  control 
-of  a  beneficent  Providence,"  and  the  faith  of  many  was  shaken.  To-day, 
the  conclusions  of  science  reveal  an  orderly  and  systematic  development 
in  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  nature,  which  suggests  a  larger  and  better 
•conception  of  wisdom  and  unity  of  design  than  that  which  has  been  put 
away.  To  the  establishing  of  this  proposition  he  devotes  the  first  four 
chapters  especially,  and  the  remaining  chapters  are  directly  in  line  with 
this  theme,  though  less  closely  argued.  We  confess,  however,  to  some 
bewilderment  as  to  the  chief  design  of  the  author,  inasmuch  as  he  states 
later  in  the  preface  that  the  book  is  "  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
beginners  in  the  study  of  geology." 

Attention  is  first  given  to  the  influence  of  environment  on  organic  life. 
A  change  of  a  few  degrees  only  of  temperature  brings  disaster  to  whole 
species  of  fish,  or  drives  them  from  their  haunts.  Any  disturbance  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  the  building  up  of  mountain  ranges  disturbs  the 
condition  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  necessitates  adaptation  to  new 
surroundings  or  migration. 

The  continents  have  been  built  by  the  exercise  of  Titanic  forces,  which 
thrust  up  the  earth's  crust  in  huge  undulations.  These  ponderous  forces 
operate,  not  by  successive  paroxysms,  but  slowly  and  steadily.  Land  is 
separated  from  the  sea,  isolated  islands  grow  into  continents,  mountains 
are  exalted  and  valleys  are  depressed,  mighty  oscillations  of  land  and 
sea  occur  in  the  carboniferous  period,  glacial  ice  fields  overwhelm  and 
submerge  large  areas,  yet  these  massive  movements  have  singular  regard 
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for  life.  No  general  annihilation  of  organic  life  has  ever  occurred.  A 
way  of  escape  from  impending  disaster,  from  polar  cold  or  invasion  of 
the  sea,  has  ever  been  provided,  in  the  prolonged  extension  of  the  con- 
tinent along  the  meridians.  Enforced  migration  and  the  constant  struggle 
for  existence,  with  changed  conditions,  and  hostile  neighbors,  have  com- 
pelled constant  advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Professor  Shaler  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  evolution  of  man,  in 
body  and  mind,  from  the  lowest  orders  ;  but  he  is  very  reverent  withal, 
and  in  this  nice  relation  between  the  rude  machinery  of  the  earth  and 
the  delicate  beings  which  live  upon  it,  he  constantly  discovers  "the 
essential  unity  in  all  the  life  of  this  sphere,  the  physical  and  organic 
beings,  but  part  of  one  great  plan." 

These  chapters  are  vigorously  written,  and  are  of  great  value.  Many 
instances  of  careless  writing  occur,  however.  Pages  22  and  126  discuss 
the  close  relation  of  mountain  ranges  and  deep  down-foldings  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  in  almost  identical  language.  On  page  15  the  author 
maintains  that  many  species  of  animals  transplant  easily,  and  that  plants 
spread  with  startling  rapidity  when  accidentally  introduced ;  but  on  page 
110  he  maintains  the  very  reverse,  that  migrations  must  be  massive  to  be 
successful,  and  that  even  a  considerable  assemblage  of  the  same  species 
coming  into  a  foreign  region  is  likely  to  perish.  The  continents  are  the 
"  great  permanences,"  changing  slowly ;  yet  on  page  121  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  the  carboniferous  age  the  surface  of  the  lowlands  was  "  extremely 
unstable."  "  They  were  frequently  and  rather  suddenly  lowered  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea."  The  theory  of  continent  and  mountain  building 
elaborated  as  original  seems  precisely  identical  with  that  accepted  by 
Archibald  Geikie  years  ago. 

The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  somewhat  discursively  the  geographi- 
cal peculiarities  of  North  America,  and  their  influence  upon  man.  Its 
broad  plains  and  level  coasts  favored  continual  tribal  conflict  in  pre- 
historic time,  and  rendered  the  development  of  high  civilization  impos- 
sible, though  they  became  favorable  to  the  advance  of  high  civilization 
when  it  had  been  brought  hither. 

Seacoast  and  river  systems,  soil  and  climate,  rich  and  varied  mineral 
resources,  have  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  rapid  development  The 
Appalachian  mountain  system  is  shown  very  ingeniously  to  have  inter- 
posed natural  and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  unlimited  culture  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  and  consequently  to  the  spread  of  slavery.  Provi- 
dential circumstances  gave  the  seacoast  to  the  Protestant  and  the  remote 
interior  to  Catholic  civilization.  This  retrospect  is,  for  the  most  part, 
thoughtful  and  well  reasoned,  though  exception  must  be  taken  to  his 
light  estimate  of  the  religious  motive,  as  a  dominant  factor  in  causing 
the  Puritan  migration  to  these  shores.  But  in  his  rdle  of  prophet,  fore- 
casting the  future  of  America,  his  line  of  thought  seems  too  narrow,  and 
his  conclusions  of  little  weight     Geographical  limitations  cease  to  be  of 
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large  significance  when  man  has  attained  such  high  civilization.  The 
problem  becomes  involved  by  a  multitude  of  influences,  racial,  political, 
religious,  social,  and  economic,  and  any  attempt  at  forecasting  "  Ultimate 

America  "  must  deal  with  each  and  all. 

T.  Frank  Waters. 
Ipswich. 


Sermons  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Old  Testament.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    Pp.  xix,  232.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1892. 

Professor  Driver  s  sermons  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from  this 
eminent  and  scholarly  critic ;  profoundly  appreciative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  devout  and  refined  in  tone,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  to  an  extent  probably  greater  than  to  the  auditors. 
For  the  sermons  belong  distinctly  to  the  class  which  are  better  to  read 
than  to  hear.  In  fact,  Professor  Driver  manifestly  depends  upon  all 
the  discriminating  intelligence  and  appreciation  which  can  be  presupposed 
in  the  university  congregations  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  the  other  famous 
churches  in  which  the  sermons  were  delivered.  Not  only  is  a  culture 
presupposed  such  as  can  appreciate  a  quotation  from  "  U  Paradiso  "  in 
the  original,  without  translation,  but  such  Christian  culture  as  is  ready 
to  make  the  highest  and  most  devout  use  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature, 
when  once  disembarrassed  of  the  crude,  artificial  and  mechanical 
methods  of  interpretation  in  current  use,  and  instructed  in  the  rational 
and  intelligent  way  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers. 

The  reader  will  find  none  of  the  vices,  and  not  all  of  the  virtues,  of 
the  sermons  preached  by  a  Spurgeon  or  a  Talmage.  The  quiet,  medi- 
tative atmosphere  of  Oxford  does  not  suggest  naturally  the  themes  of 
intense  every-day  practicality  and  realism,  nor  does  one  go  to  the  studious 
and  thoughtful  scholar  and  linguist  for  soul-stirring  exhortation,  and  vivid 
presentation  of  the  vital  needs  of  personal  religion.  To  every  man  his 
own  work.  From  Professor  Driver  we  expect  instruction,  —  the  opening 
of  the  devout  mind  to  the  intelligent  perception  and  use  of  the  springs 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling  in  Old  Testament  literature ;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  disappointed.  Professor  Driver's  auditors  doubtless  did 
not  go  forth  exclaiming :  "  Let  us  go  against  the  powers  of  evil,  mighty 
to  the  overthrowing  of  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  high  places  !  " 
But  they  went  forth  prepared  to  make  a  devouter  and  more  intelligent 
use  than  ever  before  of  those  Scriptures  which  for  twenty-five  centuries 
have  fed  the  highest  religious  instincts.  Much  is  said  nowadays  about 
educating  the  preacher  away  from  his  congregation,  and  doubtless  with 
more  or  less  of  truth.  But  must  one  necessarily,  to  be  a  great  and  useful 
preacher,  trample  the  laws  of  exegesis  under  foot,  mutilate  the  facts  of 
science  and  history,  and  cast  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  modern  discovery? 
If  not,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  have  the  sermons  of  a  scholar  to  prove 
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that  the  true  meaning  of  a  Biblical  passage,  in  its  real  historical  setting, 
is  not  necessarily  inferior  in  spiritual  fruits  to  the  travesties  and  historical 
absurdities  of  untrained  pulpit  exegesis  and  prayer-meeting  theology. 

We  commend  especially  Sermon  IV.,  on  The  Growth  of  Belief  in  a 
Future  State,  as  a  simple,  lucid  presentation  of  the  results  of  Biblical 
science ;  and  Sermon  VII.,  on  Inspiration,  which  more  than  makes  up  in 
being  true  and  Scriptural  what  it  lacks  in  extravagance  of  unfounded 
assumption.  The  author's  own  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  appo- 
site quotation  made  from  Hooker :  "  As  incredible  praises  given  to  men 
do  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  the  deserved  commendation,  so 
we  must  likewise  take  great  heed  lest  by  attributing  to  Scripture  more 
than  it  can  have,  the  incredibility  of  that  do  cause  even  those  things 
which  indeed  it  hath  abundantly  to  be  less  reverently  esteemed." 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  book  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness  of 
style  and  subject 

Benjamin  W.  Bacon, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


The  Book  of  Daniel.  A  Short  Commentary  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
A.  A.  Bevan,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xii,  235. 
London  :  C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons.    1892. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  commentaries  on  Daniel,  to  be  sure.  Few 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  oftener  interpreted,  and  misinter- 
preted, than  this  one.  The  number  of  single  essays  and  "  studies  "  con- 
nected with  it  is  also  very  large.  It  has  always  offered,  and  still  offers, 
a  tempting  field  for  investigation  in  many  different  directions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  theorizing.  Every  now 
and  then  a  new  monograph  appears.  The  theological  controversies 
waged  over  the  book  with  such  zeal  some  time  ago  have  been  largely 
abandoned  in  recent  years,  but  in  other  respects  it  retains  its  position  of 
unique  interest  among  the  Jewish  writings.  It  cannot  be  said  that  recent 
investigations,  or  recent  discoveries,  have  added  much  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  book ;  still,  some  facts  have  been  thereby  firmly 
established,  or  placed  in  a  clearer  light  In  any  case,  an  abridgment  of 
the  material,  and  summary  of  results,  for  the  use  of  students  is  a  thing  to 
be  welcomed,  —  provided  the  right  man  has  done  the  work. 

But  the  present  volume  has  a  distinct  purpose  of  its  own  aside  from 
that  of  putting  current  exegesis  in  compact  form,  namely,  to  furnish 
those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Daniel  with  a  reliable  guide  in 
matters  of  philology.  This  purpose  is  everywhere  consistently  carried 
out.  The  book  of  Daniel  affords  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for 
such  work.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  Masoretic  text  with  its  two 
languages,  —  the  Hebrew  with  marked  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  the 
Aramaic  representing  a  dialect  that  will  always  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  the  Christian  world  ;  then  the  somewhat  more  than  usually  interest- 
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ing  material  afforded  by  certain  of  the  versions ;  and  finally,  the  consid- 
erable number  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Persian  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Naturally,  special  attention  is  paid  to  Biblical  Aramaic.  Its 
peculiarities  are  described  briefly  in  the  Introduction,  and  receive  full 
explanation  as  they  are  encountered  in  the  text,  the  explanation  being 
constantly  aided  by  comparison  with  form  and  usage  in  the  cognate  dia- 
lects and  in  the  other  Semitic  languages.  This  is  further  supplemented, 
in  an  Appendix,  by  specimens  of  inscriptions  in  the  Palmyrene  dialect, 
which  corresponds  closely  with  the  Palestinian  Aramaic  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Thus  the  reader  is  everywhere  held  close  to  the  text,  and  its 
linguistic  facts  and  relations  are  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  on  general  grounds,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  very  generally  used  as  the  first  text- 
book of  Aramaic  by  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  Se- 
mitic languages.  In  this  country,  at  least,  those  who  concern  themselves 
with  these  languages  are,  with  few  exceptions,  theological  students.  For 
them,  the  usual  and  natural  order  of  proceeding  is  from  Hebrew  to  Ara- 
maic (Biblical  Aramaic  or  Targums),  and  from  Aramaic  to  Syriac.  The 
advantages  of  this  order  are  obvious.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Aramaic 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  generally  believed  to  be  of  a  mongrel  charac- 
ter, full  of  Hebrew  forms.  Modern  discoveries  have  changed  this  opin- 
ion. The  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  Palmyrene 
and  Nabatean,  recently  brought  to  light,  has  caused  most  of  the  supposed 
Hebraisms  to  disappear,  and  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  is  begin- 
ning to  be  treated  more  respectfully.  As  for  the  punctuation  and  vocal- 
ization of  our  Masoretic  text,  one  can  at  least  say  that  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  original  pronunciation  here  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew,  for  Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  points  and 
vowel  signs  were  introduced. 

For  students  who  wish  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  guide  in  these  lin- 
guistic matters,  Mr.  Bevan's  little  book  can  be  recommended.  Any  one 
beginning  the  study  of  Daniel  without  a  teacher  will  find  it  a  great  help. 
The  work  has  been  done  in  a  careful  and  scholarly  way,  and  with  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  the  task.  Since  the  publication  of  Kautzsch's  excel- 
lent grammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic,  in  1884,  many  new  facts  have  come 
to  light,  which  render  necessary  a  modification  of  some  of  its  statements. 
All  such  variations,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  text  of  Daniel,  are  here 
carefully  noted,  and  the  new  sources  (generally  inscriptions)  are  in  each 
case  cited.  With  regard  to  the  philological  matter  in  general,  the  objec- 
tion will  very  likely  be  raised  that  a  part  of  it  is  of  too  advanced  a  na- 
ture for  such  a  handbook  as  this.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of 
the  references  and  allusions  will  be  lost  on  the  ordinary  student ;  still,  I 
have  noticed  none  of  this  kind  that  are  not  in  place,  and  a  real  help  in 
understanding  the  text.  All  this  belongs  properly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
book.     For  those  who  have  already  made  a  fair  beginning  in  the  Semitic 
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languages,  the  general  effect  will  certainly  be  to  stimulate  to  farther 
study  along  these  lines. 

As  for  the  author's  interpretation  of  Daniel,  little  more  need  be  said 
than  that  he  adopts  the  views  of  its  origin  and  purpose  now  generally 
accepted,  without  claiming  to  present  new  matter  or  original  theories. 
He  holds  the  book  to  be  a  literary  and  historical  unity,  and  believes  that 
the  text  has  suffered  no  important  change  from  the  original  form.  His 
selection  of  material  is  judicious.  One  is  continually  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  matter  he  has  managed  to  leave  out.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  subject  in  hand  is  perhaps  dismissed  a  little  too  hastily  ;  for  example, 
before  leaving  the  discussion  of  v.  25,  it  might  have  been  well  to  give 
some  reference  to  the  interesting  contributions  to  the  interpretation  re- 
cently made  by  Haupt  and  (especially)  G.  Hoffmann. 

The  specimens  of  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  eight  in  number,  with  trans- 
lation and  notes,  form  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  philological  part 
of  the  book.  There  are  a  good  many  such  inscriptions  scattered  through 
various  periodicals  (mostly  German  and  French),  Records  of  Society 
Proceedings,  and  so  on,  where  no  one  would  be  likely  to  find  them  except 
by  accident.  The  few  collections  that  have  been  made  are  not  such 
books  as  every  student  can  have  on  his  study  table,  nor  does  every  col- 
lege or  seminary  library  have  them.  The  specimens  here  brought  to- 
gether are  representative  ones,  evidently  chosen  partly  for  this  purpose. 
One  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  these  few  has  the  key  to  a  large 
number.  To  one  who  reads  continuously  in  such  a  collection  as  that 
of  De  Vogtle',  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  a  few  favorite  names  like 
Malku  and  Moqimu,  attached  to  certain  stock  phrases,  were  simply  re- 
peated on  page  after  page  with  the  wearisome  regularity  of  a  copy-book. 
But  it  very  often  happens  that  something  new  appears,  and  it  is  not  sel- 
dom something  well  worth  finding.  It  will  repay  the  student  of  Biblical 
Aramaic  to  study  carefully  such  monuments  as  these,  and  Mr.  Bevan 
has  done  well  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  book. 

To  the  list  of  modern  monographs  on  Daniel  (page  9  f.)  might  now  be 
added  :  "  Das  Buch  Daniel  und  die  neuere  Geschichtsforschung.  Ein 
Vortrag  von  D.  Adolf  Kamphausen.     Leipzig,  1893." 

Charles  C.  Torrey.     . 

Untersuchukgen  Cher  die  Edessenische  Chronik.  Mit  deni  syrischen 
Text  und  einer  Uebersetzung  herausgegeben  von  Ludwig  Hallier. 
[Forming  part  of  Teste  und  Untersuchungen  ;  IX.  Band,  Heft  1.]  Pp.  vi, 
170.    Leipzig  :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung.    1892. 

Because  the  Eastern  Church  has  come  so  near  to  making  a  failure  of 
the  Christianity  with  which  it  was  intrusted,  its  history  is  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating and  instructive.  To  learn  the  causes  of  a  failure  is  of  almost  as 
much  concern  as  to  find  out  the  sources  of  success.  And  if  we  of  the  West 
are  to  undertake  with  intelligent  missionary  operations  the  recovery  to  life 
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and  effectiveness  of  Eastern  Christianity,  we  need  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  Eastern  peoples  have  come  to  their  present  state. 
So,  apart  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  historical  criticism,  inves- 
tigations of  Eastern  church  history  such  as  the  one  before  us  are  to  be 
especially  welcomed. 

Edessa  (the  modern  Urfa)  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Syrian  Christian  life  and  theological 
study.  For  many  years,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  theological  persecution, 
a  series  of  flourishing  theological  schools  were  maintained  there,  one  of 
which  (the  "  Persian  school ")  is  of  great  importance  as  the  nursery  of 
Nestorianism  in  the  extreme  East  It  was  as  bishop  of  Edessa,  also,  that 
Jacob  Baradaeus  organized  the  monophysite  churches  into  that  Jacobite 
church  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  From  the  scholars  of  Edessa  came 
many  of  the  translations  which  carried  Greek  thought  to  the  East,  and 
in  the  periods  of  exciting  controversy  Edessa  was  within  the  range  of 
the  theological  movements  that  stirred  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 

The  "  Chronicle  of  Edessa,"  as  it  is  called  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  its  notices  relate  to  Edessene  affairs,  is  a  brief  document  in  Syriac 
contained  in  a  manuscript  of  six  leaves  in  the  Vatican  library.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fundamental  sources  for  the  history  of  Edessa, 
contains  a  long  official  narrative  of  the  flood  of  A.  D.  201,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  existing  monument  of  heathen  Syriac  literature,  and 
includes  an  excellent  and  very  carefully  dated  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Edessa  from  a.  D.  313  to  543.  It  was  published  in  1719,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Assemani  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,"  and  now  again 
(at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Noldeke,  of  Strass- 
burg)  by  Ludwig  Hallier,  who  has  given  the  text  newly  collated  from 
the  manuscript  by  Professor  Ignazio  Guidi,  a  translation  with  criti- 
cal commentary,  and  an  elaborate  introduction.  Hallier  has  searched 
widely  the  Syrian  and  Greek  historians,  and  has  provided  the  historical 
student  with  very  full  and  admirably  digested  references  to  parallel 
and  illustrative  passages,  and  he  has  investigated  the  chronology  in  the 
case  of  each  notice.  In  the  introduction  he  discusses  the  use  of  the 
Chronicle  by  later  writers,  the  sources  and  date  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
the  dogmatic  position  of  the  chronicler.  His  study,  because  it  is  more 
searching,  reaches  conclusions  essentially  different  from  the  less  precise 
results  of  earlier  examinations,  and  his  thorough  work  has  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  historical  value  of  the  Chronicle.  With  meagre  data 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  unraveling  the  problems. 
•  He  has  been  able  to  analyze  the  sources  which  appear  in  the  Chroni- 
cle. One  only  wishes  that  he  had  combined  his  results  briefly  in  tabular 
form.  A  number  of  notices  come  from  Antiochene  sources,  one  of  these 
being  manifestly  written  by  a  supporter  of  Justinian's  political  orthodoxy. 
A  considerable  number  of  others  can  be  discriminated  but  not  traced 
(except  sometimes  ultimately  to  archives)  ;  several  more  come  from  an 
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epitome  of  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite.  The  list  of  bishops  is 
made  up  from  a  list  and  a  supplement,  both  of  which  must  have  been 
compiled  from  the  episcopal  archives,  instituted,  as  it  appears,  soon 
after  the  building  of  the  church  in  Edessa,  in  a.  D.  313.  Some  touches 
can  be  recognized  as  added  by  the  chronicler. 

Having  separated  the  sources,  Hallier  fixes  the  date  of  composition  at 
about  the  year  600,  for  reasons  which  are  at  any  rate  far  more  nearly 
sufficient  than  the  superficial  one  hitherto  given  for  an  earlier  date.  The 
division  of  the  sources  also  makes  it  possible  to  clear  up  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way  the  otherwise  puzzling  question  of  the  theological  position 
of  the  writer.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  symbol,  and  as  such  compliments  the  Emperor  Justinian,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  intense  disapproval  of  the  monophy sites  was  not 
unnaturally  associated  with  Nestorian  tendencies,  the  Pelagianism  of 
which  also  clearly  appears.  Hallier  has  given  some  interesting  and  use- 
ful remarks  on  the  theological  relations  which  made  this  attitude  possible. 
The  Chronicle  breaks  off  with  the  establishment  in  Edessa  of  the  line  of 
monophysite  bishops,  backed  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  in  5£3.  From 
that  time  on  our  information  as  to  the  succession  of  Edessene  bishops  is 
neither  exact  nor  complete. 

Such  careful  study  as  Hallier  has  given  to  the  "  Edessene  Chronicle  " 
is  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  other  historical  sources,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  that  this  accomplished  scholar  intends  to  follow  this  study 
with  investigations  of  the  important  ecclesiastical  historians,  John  of 
EphesuB  and  Zacharias  of  Mitylene. 

James  Hardy  Ropes. 
Andover. 

sammlung  au8gewahlter  kirchen-  u.  dogmenoe8chichtlicher  quel- 
lenschriften,  ah  Grundlage  fur  Seminariibungen  herausgegeben  unter 
Leitang  von  Prof.  Dr.  Gustav  KrOger.  Freiburg  i.  B.,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr, 
[Paul  Siebeck].  Zweites  Heft,  Tertuujan,  De  Poenitentia,  De  Pudi- 
citia,  hrg.  v.  Lie.  Erwin  Preuschen,  1891 ;  Drittes  Heft,  Tertullian, 
De  Praescriftione  Haerrticorum,  hrg.  v.  Preuschen,  1892 ;  Viertes 
Heft,  Augustin,  De  Catechizandis  Rudirus,  hrg.  v.  Adolf  Wolfhard, 
1892. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  this  series,  — 
"  Die  Apologieen  Jastins  des  Martyrers,"  edited  by  Kruger  himself,  — 
notice  was  taken  in  this  "  Review  "  of  the  plan  which  the  editor  had  in 
mind.  His  idea  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  of  church  history 
the  text  of  single  writings  of  the  more  famous  of  the  Fathers.  The 
texts  were  to  be  edited  with  brief  introductions  and  critical  notes.  The 
thing  had  chiefly  in  mind  was  the  use  of  such  texts  in  the  work  of  a 
church-historical  Seminar.  The  selection  of  writings  is,  therefore,  in- 
tended to  be  such  as  will  illustrate  characteristic  phases  of  development 
of  doctrine  or  of  life.     A  ruling  consideration  is  cheapness.     And  no 
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number  in  the  series  has  yet  reached  the  price  of  fifty  cents.  It  has 
been  a  serious  difficulty  heretofore  to  .one  who  desired  to  introduce  his 
pupils  to  the  originals,  that  his  library  must  possess  so  many  copies  of 
the  whole  burly  edition,  say  of  the  Apologists,  or  of  Cyprian,  or  of 
Origen.  Moreover,  as  a  permanent  possession,  these  little  books  have 
a  great  value.  Few  pastors  are  ever  likely  to  own  the  new  Vienna 
Academy's  edition  of  Augustine,  and  still  less  perhaps  a  Migne  or  the 
Benedictine.  The  alternative  heretofore  has  been  to  own  nothing,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Confessions.  And  yet  the  possession  of  even  a  few  of 
the  most  famous  works  would  be  likely  to  prove  stimulating  to  many  a 
man.  The  little  books  are  well  printed  and  indexed.  The  reading  of 
even  one  of  them  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of 
Harnack'8  "  Dogmengeschichte  "  will  do  more  to  let  the  reader  into  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  movement  than  the  reading  of  many  volumes  about 
it  We  have  before  us  two  of  the  most  famous  treatises  of  Tertullian, 
and  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  suggestive  of  the  minor  works  of  Augus- 
tine. In  preparation  are  passages  from  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Quis  Dives  Salvetur  ?  and  others  equally  well  known.  Evenness  of  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  would  be  difficult  to  secure.  Two  of  the  numbers 
mentioned  above,  the  second  and  (especially)  the  fourth,  have  been 
sharply  criticised  by  Julicher  in  the  "  Literaturzeitung  "  for  February 
20, 1892,  and  February  18, 1893. 

Edward  0.  Moore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Confessionskunde.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fer- 
dinand Kattenrusch.  Dritte  Lieferung.  Freiburg,  Mohr,  1892.  Pp. 
xxv,  353-565. 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  this  "  Review  "  a  notice  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  present  number, 
pp.  353-555,  completes  the  volume,  and  concludes  the  treatment  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  The  briefest  mention  will  therefore  at  this  lime  suffice. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  author's  idea  to  draw  materials  for 
his  characterization  of  the  different  confessions,  not  only  from  their 
creeds,  but  also  from  their  polity  and  life  and  worship.  The  chapters 
before  us  treat  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  mysteries,  —  the  excursus  on 
the  position  and  power  of  the  Emperor  being  particularly  interesting. 
Then  follows  the  general  discussion  of  the  forms  of  worship  and  religious 
service,  the  religious  life  of  common  people,  monasticism  and  mysticism, 
historical  and  modem.  As  I  said  before,  to  my  knowledge  we  possess  no 
single  book  from  which  so  much  is  to  be  learned  concerning  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Greek  Church. 

Edward  C.  Moore. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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Studies  in  Scottish  History,  Chiefly  Ecclesiastical.  By  A.  Taylor 

Innks,  Advocate ;  Author  of  "  The   Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland/'  and 

"Church  and  State  :  A  Historical  Manual."     Pp.  vi,  341.  London  :  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton.     1892. 

The  first  of  these  Studies,  "  Samuel  Rutherf  urd,"  is  of  the  chief  inter- 
est, —  the  intense  theologian,  the  intolerant  Presbyterian  churchman,  evok- 
ing Milton's  scornful  line,  "  Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  &  S.  Rotherford,"  but 
above  all  the  soul  all  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  fame  of  whom 
has  come  to  thousands  of  us  that  have  never  read  five  pages  of  what  he 
has  written,  and  whose  memory  is  likely  to  be  chiefly  prolonged  by  the 
hymn  which  his  death  has  inspired. 

Mr.  Innes  speaks  first  of  Rutherford's  treatise  "  Lex  Rex."  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  precisely  he  repeats  the  propositions  which,  just  a  century 
before  him,  Las  Casas,  using  the  same  watchword,  had  addressed  to  the 
kings  of  Spain.  Las  Casas  quotes,  "  The  true  Hex  is  Lex,"  from  the 
Canons ;  so  that  we  need  not  suppose,  what  is  not  probable,  that  Ruther- 
ford had  read  his  memoir,  although,  materially,  his  treatise,  so  far  as 
respects  the  royal  office,  is  almost  a  reproduction  of  it  Rutherfurd's 
aggressive  orthodoxy,  remarks  the  author,  continually  agitates  the  lower 
currents  of  his  intellectual  life,  while  his  upper  spirit  shines  bright  in  the 
fervor  of  divine  love.  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Innes  observes,  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  form  of  thought,  and  England  has  been  more  submissive 
to  its  matter.  Scottish  thought  has  therefore  been  more  intolerant  and 
less  fruitful  than  English.  Rutherfurd  is  compared  to  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  St  Francis  under  one  hood,  but  conjoined,  not  united.  Yet  his 
name  "  is  fitted  to  remind  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  our  utilita- 
rian Scotland,  that  the  love  of  God  is  for  man  the  crown  and  goal  of  all 
things,  and  that  religion  is  not  a  means  only,  but  an  end." 

The  next  paper  turns  to  a  ghastly  contrast,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
"  the  bluidy  Mackenyie."  Yet  he  was  full  of  "  the  humanities,"  a  great 
lawyer,  a  wise  judge,  a  reformer  of  the  law,  and  that  rather  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  than  of  the  Crown.  He  was  also  the  reverse  of  a  bigot, 
a  man  of  large  and  latitudinarian  principles  in  religion.  It  was  in 
this  that  his  intolerance  lay.  Caring  little  for  definite  religious  truth 
himself,  feeling  no  obligation  to  profess  or  promote  it  with  any  special 
energy,  he  could  not  endure,  and  was  ready  to  crush,  with  any  cruelty  of 
those  grim  laws  which  he  principally  devised,  any  refusal  of  the  subject 
to  conform  himself  in  ecclesiastical  observance  to  the  will  of  the  State. 
He  carried  through  the  terrible  statutes  which  Claverhouse  merely  exe- 
cuted. Therefore  the  intensity  of  hatred  borne  by  the  Scottish  nation  to 
this  accomplished  scholar  and  mild  thinker  is  fully  warranted.  He  is, 
and  will  remain,  "  the  bluidy  Mackenyie."  For,  as  the  author  remarks, 
the  Scottish  people  have  never  divorced  themselves  from  the  obligation 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and,  knowing  it,  of  professing  it  They  have  been 
in  the  most  eminent  sense  what  Goldwin  Smith  describes  all  Puritans  as 
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having  been,  "  liegemen  of  the  truth."  They  have  always  despised  those 
who  have  professed  willingness  to  conform  to  them  without  being  con- 
vinced by  them.  Such  narrowness,  when  at  last  perceiving  that  there  is 
more  to  be  seen,  flowers  out  into  a  large-hearted  tolerance,  without  de- 
generating into  that  lazy  indifference  to  the  supreme  truth,  in  which  all 
high  purposes  are  sure  ultimately  to  be  swamped  and  lost.  "  And  so, 
with  all  their  short-comings  in  .theory,*'  the  men  of  the  Covenant  "saved 
the  future." 

In  the  next  paper,  "  The  Question  in  Scotland  Fifty  Years  ago,"  the 
author  gives  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  which  those  men  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,"  the  Free  Church  leaders,  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  evicting  dukes  and  lairds,  who  almost  literally  drove  them  to  wander 
in  "  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  because  they  would  not  give  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  God's.  He  shows  that  Patronage  was  merely  inci- 
dental. The  vital  question  is :  If  the  state  endows  the  Church  of  Christ 
with  certain  goods  and  privileges,  does  it  thereby  gain  the  right  to  crush 
her  essential  distinctness  into  a  mere  department  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion ?  The  British  courts  and  Parliament  had  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
harshest  manner,  declared  that  it  does.  However  mitigated  in  form,  the 
spirit  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  survived,  and  so  does  the  spirit  of  the 
Covenant  The  quietness  and  the  joy  fulness  of  the  sacrifice  left  it  none 
the  less  bitter.  Yet,  in  fifty  years  from  this  very  year,  it  has  borne  ex- 
ceeding fruits  of  evangelizing  zeal  to  the  ends  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

The  author  holds  that  Presbyterianism  is  the  ultimate  polity  of  the 
Universal  Church.  He  is  doubtless  right.  For  Presbyterianism  means  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  universal  priesthood,  of  the  obligation  under 
which  the  Christian  people  lies  to  choose  for  its  guidance  men  of  gravity 
and  wisdom,  the  negation  of  a  commission  given  to  any  body  of  men  to  gov- 
ern it  otherwise  than  by  a  specification  of  gift  from  the  One  Spirit  that  is 
in  it,  the  denial  of  a  capricious  right  in  a  part  to  oppose  itself  to  the  settled 
judgment  of  the  whole,  the  supremacy  of  Christ  and  his  truth  above  all 
perversion  of  will,  in  one  or  many.  It  admits  of  all  distinctions  of  degree 
and  authority  which  may  be  found  expedient  in  the  church,  and  can 
recognize  all  expressions  of  historic  continuity  which  do  not  lift  them- 
selves up  above  the  brotherhood  as  if  they  were  not  also  of  the  Body. 
Thus  defined,  why  should  not  Presbyterianism  be  recognized  as  the 
ultimate  polity  of  the  church  ? 

Various  following  papers  are  chiefly  interesting  to  Scotsmen,  though 
having  much  in  them  of  universal  principle.  In  direct  opposition  to 
Rome  —  at  least  as  apparently  interpreted  by  the  Jesuits  —  Presbyterian- 
ism recognizes  that  what  the  State  has  given,  it  has  a  right,  in  its  best 
judgment,  to  withdraw,  and  that  a  worthy  disposal  to  secular  uses  of  that 
which  was  formerly  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  uses  can  never  involve 
sacrilege. 
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In  another  paper  Mr.  Innes  urges  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  pro- 
fess all  truth  without  the  acknowledgment  of  which  she  cannot  recognize 
a  man  as  a  Christian  believer,  and  her  obligation  also  to  stop  there,  unless 
she  would  convert  herself  into  a  society  which  is  either  wider  or  nar- 
rower than  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  shows  that  in  Scotland  this  obliga- 
tion has  always  been  recognized  in  principle,  however  imperfectly  realized. 
The  Scottish  people  has  never  conceived  Christian  liberty  as  involving  the 
right  to  substitute  sects  for  the  Church.  The  author  has  no  patience 
with  the  paltry,  puling  plea,  which  we  so  often  hear  on  this  side  in 
ecclesiastical  trials,  that  a  body  has  a  right  to  devise  doctrinal  tests  at  its 
mere  pleasure,  and  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  these  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  out  and  set  up  another  conventicle.  Of  course,  no  one  dis- 
putes the  civil  right,  but  the  author  emphatically,  and  most  justly,  denies 
the  existence  of  any  such  Christian  right.  It  is  the  last  whining  refuge 
of  would-be  inquisitors. 

The  author  greatly  admires  Dean  Stanley's  mild  but  intense  zeal, 
always  shining  but  never  scorching.  Yet  he  deals  very  keenly  with 
Stanley's  proposal  to  the  Scottish  people  to  reconstitute  their  national 
Church  on  a  minimum  of  truth,  or  rather  on  certain  diffused  moral  sym- 
pathies without  the  definite  profession  of  any  Christian  truth  at  all. 
Such  a  proposal  to  the  Scottish  people  was  nothing  less  than  a  proposal 
of  absolute  self-inversion.  He  remarks  on  the  Dean's  surprising  inaccu- 
racy in  representing  the  three  thousand  communicants  who  "  went  forth 
to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  from  what  Seceders  called  the  'foul, 
prelatic  hands '  of  the  English  clergyman,"  Whitefield,  as  being  from 
"  The  Church  of  the  Moderates."  "  Now,"  says  Mr.  Innes,  "  if  there  is 
anything  certain  in  the  history  of  the  last  century  it  is  that  the  Moder- 
ates were  unanimous  in  scoffing  at  Whitefield  with  the  whole  energy  of 
their  shallow  natures."  He  calls  the  Moderates  what  they  were,  "  an 
evil  race."  They  cared  so  little  for  central  truth  that  they  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  disbelieve  it.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  live  as  if 
it  were  not.  Intolerant  towards  conscientious  scrupulousness  of  evangeli- 
cal faith,  they  were  perfectly  complaisant  towards  David  Hume's  nihil- 
ism. "  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  the  leading  Moderates 
should  not  be  friends  with  David  Hume  ?  He  had  six  times  their 
brains ;  his  kindly  good-nature  passed  with  them  and  with  Adam  Smith 
for  virtue  ;  he  was  tolerant  of  themselves  and  seldom  very  contemptuous 
of  the  religion  which  they  professed ;  and  if  he  made  it  a  rule  '  never  to 
put  himself  forward  as  an  unbeliever,'  they  were  equally  anxious  never 
to  put  themselves  forward  as  believers."  Dean  Stanley  has  been  be- 
trayed into  a  monstrous  assumption  in  deriving  them  from  Robert  Leigh- 
ton  and  Richard  Baxter,  men  whose  hold  on  central  truth  was  so  firm 
that  they  cared  not  very  much  for  circumstantials,  whereas  the  Mod- 
erates had  no  hold  on  truth,  circumstantial  or  central.  As  a  rule, 
they  "  clung  to  literal  orthodoxy  and  to  Presbytery,  as  they  did  to  their 
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livings,  and  when  they  lapsed,  lapsed  into  a  literal  and  narrow  sort  of 
Socinianisra.  They  had  few  tendencies  to  latitude  ;  and,  most  certainly, 
they  had  no  breadth.  Shallowness  was  their  characteristic  rather  than 
breadth,  and  it  was  an  easier  virtue  to  attain." 

The  traditional  anecdote,  which  seems  to  be  authentic,  that  when  the 
young  Burns  came  to  a  Moderate  minister,  asking  him  how  he  should  be 
justified  before  God,  the  latter  replied  :  "  Pooh !  go  to  a  penny  wedding," 
is  characteristic  of  the  race.  Another  Moderate  leader  found  fault  with 
such  touches  of  religion  as  there  already  were  in  Burns's  poetry,  and 
begged  him  to  keep  such  "  driveling  pietism  "  out  of  it  thenceforth. 
And  these  are  the  men  whom  Dean  Stanley  derives  from  Leighton  and 
Baxter !  Burns,  toward  his  end,  looked  wistfully  back  to  the  time  when 
u  a  correspondence  fixed  with  heaven  "  might  have  been  his,  "  but  feared 
it  was  past  now."  Burns  did  not,  like  some  even  of  his  clerical  ad- 
mirers, mistake  genius  for  salvation.  Mr.  Innes  has  doubtless  a  full 
right  to  say :  "I  cannot  but  regard  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  treat- 
ment of  what  called  itself  Moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  alike 
misleading  in  history  and  mischievous  in  principle." 

We  close  with  quoting  two  admirable  passages.  "  The  real  heirlooms 
of  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  have  been  its  depositum  of  faith  and, 
its  fiery  though  contracted  heart  of  love  ;  but  it  has  need  of  the  steadfast 
exertions  of  its  sons  in  these  days  to  add  to  these  the  liberality  and  toler- 
ance, '  the  independence,  the  romance,  the  humor,  the  fervor,  the  pru- 
dence/ which,  however  insufficient  as  a  heritage  in  themselves,  are 
precious  as  accessories  and  as  aids."  "  The  great  law,  for  a  man  or  a 
people,  is, '  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,  not  Lancelot, 
nor  another.'  The  dashing,  romantic,  Scottish  Episcopalian  type  of 
Walter  Scott  has  been  our  Lancelot,  flushed  with  the  light  from  the  '  low 
sun '  of  departing  chivalry ;  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  But  we  have 
had  a  higher  and  graver  call,  and,  with  many  faults  of  self-conceit  and 
hardness  and  narrowness,  have  yet  as  a  nation  hearkened  to  it" 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andover. 


The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Edward  J.  Lowell,  author 
of  "  The  Hessians  and  the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War."  Pp.  viii,  408.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    1892.    $2.00. 

This  is  not  the  least  important  of  that  bewildering  procession  of  excel- 
lent books  which  this  firm  is  pouring  out.  It  goes  very  decidedly  to 
confirm  the  opinion  which  seems  to  be  gaining  possession  of  the  gen- 
eral mind,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  both  inevitable  and  easily 
avoidable ;  in  other  words,  that  no  one  could  have  averted,  or  ought  to 
have  averted,  a  profound  change  of  the  whole  public  system,  but  that 
the  frantic  and  bloody  overthrow  which  actually  ensued  was  wholly  un- 
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necessary.  The  conditions  of  society  and  of  the  state  were  very  bad, 
bat  by  no  means  so  bad  as  we  have  been  wont  to  imagine  them.  Taxa- 
tion was  high,  and  very  unequal,  and  in  some  quarters  is  said  to  have 
absorbed  four  fifths  of  the  peasants'  incomes.  The  interprovincial 
tariffs  impeded  the  free  transport  of  provisions,  so  that,  as  in  China  now, 
while  there  was  enough  in  the  country  at  large,  there  might  be  redun- 
dance in  one  district  and  famine  in  another.  Nevertheless,  as  a  whole 
the  French  peasantry  struck  travelers  of  various  countries,  Englishmen 
among  them,  as  remarkably  well  conditioned.  The  feudal  dues  to  the 
nobility  were  irritating,  but  neither  so  burdensome  nor  so  degrading  as  in 
popular  representations.  The  nobility  were  inordinately  privileged,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  commonly  supposed.  Life,  on  the  whole,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  deeply  depraved  or  deeply  dejected,  although  the 
people  were  oppressed,  and  knew  themselves  oppressed.  The  cahiers  of 
the  various  provincial  bodies,  to  be  presented  to  the  States  General,  show 
that  the  French  people  as  a  whole  were  decisively  desirous  to  remain 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  Catholic. 

Everything  presented  by  Mr.  Lowell  goes  to  confirm  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  that  if  France  had  at  this  time  had  on  the  throne  a  Henry 
the  Fourth,  while  all  manner  of  exemptions  and  inequalities  would  have 
gone  by  the  board,  and  a  general  refusion  of  national  institutions  might 
have  been  necessary,  the  national  continuity  would  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror  averted,  as  well  as  the  Napoleonic  despotism. 
But  what  could  France  do  when,  for  Henri  Quatre,  she  had  a  "  stuffed 
scarecrow  "  ?  Mr.  Lowell  asks  how  we  can  call  a  man  "  virtuous  "  who 
had  a  vague  idea  of  the  right,  and  a  vague  wish  to  have  it  done,  but  no 
strength  of  will  to  do  it  ?  We  might  almost  call  Ahab  virtuous,  on  those 
terms.  The  comparison  is  not  so  far-fetched,  for  Jezebel  was  hardly 
more  mischievous  to  Israel  than  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  France,  through 
her  evil  control  of  a  weak  husband.  The  Austrian  woman  was  just 
such  an  evil  genius  of  France  in  that  day  as  the  Spanish  woman  has  been 
in  ours. 

The  author  says  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  :  "  These  ideas  are  not 
all  true  nor  all  noble.  They  have  in  them  a  large  admixture  of  specula- 
tive error  and  of  spiritual  baseness.  They  require  to-day  to  be  modified 
and  readjusted.  But  they  represent  sides  of  truth  which  in  1789,  and 
still  more  in  1689,  were  too  much  overlooked  and  neglected.  .  .  .  Induc- 
tion as  the  sole  method  of  reasoning,  sensation  as  the  sole  origin  of  ideas, 
may  not  be  the  final  or  only  truth ;  but  they  were  very  much  needed  in 
the-  world  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  they  found 
philosophers  to  so  elaborate  them,  and  enthusiasts  to  preach  them." 

The  chapter  on  Rousseau  is  very  illumining.  It  throws  out  before  us 
a  distinct  and  rather  sickening  picture  of  the  man  in  all  his  meanness, 
his  immorality  proceeding  from  the  base  of  his  being,  his  dreaminess,  his 
sympathies  that  were  effusive  towards  all  mankind  but  did  not  keep  him 
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from  sending  his  own  children  to  the  foundling  hospital,  his  overpowering 
love  of  nature,  his  theism  that  set  him  at  odds  with  all  the  philosophers 
but  made  him  neither  a  good  nor  a  just  man,  his  love  of  a  lawless  liberty 
at  war  with  everything  truly  human  and  ending  in  a  scheme  of  collectivity 
perfectly  expressed  by  the  author's  pregnant  definition  of  Socialism ;  that 
state  "  in  which  all  are  the  despot  and  each  is  the  slave."  The  author 
describes  the  rise  of  it  in  his  mind  as  an  evil  seed  cast  into  an  evil  soil. 
He  has  helped  to  conjure  up  that  spectre  which  to-day  menaces  individu- 
ality, and  stays  the  coming  of  brotherhood. 

The  author  puts  before  us  very  vivid  pictures  of  Paris,  still  half-meduB- 
val  in  rudeness,  yet  rapidly  expanding  and  improving,  of  the  manner  of  life 
of  all  classes,  from  high  to  low,  of  the  provincial  cities,  of  the  differing 
provinces,  of  the  rural  nobility,  the  peasantry,  and  the  rural  priesthood. 
Of  the  latter  he  gives  the  same  picture  as  Mr.  Stephens :  "  Spanish 
bishops  and  French  priests  would  make  up  together  an  excellent  clergy." 
We  might  say,  though  the  author  does  not  suggest  it,  that  if  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  never  been  revoked,  and  Port  Royal  never  been  destroyed, 
moral  force  enough  might  have  been  conciliated  to  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  carried  it  through. 

The  author  defines  the  difficulty  with  France  as  being,  that  her  civiliza- 
tion had  to  work  through  an  antique  machinery  that  broke  down  under 
it,  but  had  previously  chafed  it  so  long  as  to  have  developed  into  an  un- 
measured exaggeration  that  passion  for  uniformity  which  could  not  be 
content  without  making  a  clean  sweep.  It  did  not  create,  but  it  seems 
to  have  finally  precipitated,  that  national  character  which  has  been  not 
amiss  declared  to  express  itself  in  the  metric  system,  as  "  the  most  senti- 
mental, most  theoretical,  and  least  practical,"  of  mankind. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek 

The  Cup  of  Life,  and  Other  Verses.     By  Hannah  Parker  Ktmbat.k 
Boston  :  J.  G.  Cupples  Co. 

Lessing,  in  answer  to  some  one  who  had  complained  of  the  critic's 
"  tone  "  toward  him,  suggested  a  scale  of  tone  which  he  said  he  should 
adopt  if  he  were  commissioned  as  a  judge  of  art.  The  first  two  tones 
in  the  scale  were  as  follows :  "  Gentle  and  encouraging  to  the  beginners  ; 
admiring  with  doubt,  or  doubting  with  admiration,  for  the  masters."  After 
reading  "  The  Cup  of  Life,  and  Other  Verses,"  we  have  no  doubt  to  which 
of  these  two  tones  it  is  entitled,  for  we  take  it  to  be  the  author's  first 
venture. 

The  sixty-five  short  poems  which  make  up  the  collection  show  a 
thoughtful,  refined,  and  reverent  nature,  with  poetic  impulse  and  con- 
siderable power  of  expression.  They  are  arranged  under  the  four  gen- 
eral topics  of  Life,  Love,  Out  from  the  Valley  of  Death,  etc,  and  In 
the  Slums.  It  is  evident  from  many  of  the  poems  that  the  author  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  larger  Christianity  which  manifests  itself  not  so 
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much  in  "  repeating  the  name "  as  in  u  doing  the  will."     Among  the 
most  pleasing  poems  in  the  volume  are  "  Fate's  Ocean,"  "  The  Holy  of 
Holies,"  "  Condemnation,"  and  the  following  quatrain :  — 
"  Shall  I  seek  Heaven  that  I  may  find  a  place 
Where  with  my  soul 't  is  well  ? 
If  I  seek  thus,  though  I  may  strive  for  Heaven, 
My  face  is  set  toward  Hell." 
So  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned,  Miss  Kimball  appears  to  best 
advantage  when  she  uses  the  ordinary  forms  of  versification  instead  of 
attempting  what  is  new  or  experimental.      We  also  notice  the  wrong 
accent  given  to  the  name  Eurydice,  and  the  use  in  two  places  of  the 
unknown  word  "  ladened  "  for  "  laden." 

Samuel  V.  Cole. 
Taunton. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

The  reality  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  now  beyond 
reasonable  question.  Once  it  appeared  as  if  the  church  had  re- 
jected, or  at  least  forgotten,  the  name  which  Christ  chose  for  him- 
self, the  Son  of  Man.  Speculation  so  wrought  upon  the  materials 
of  his  life  that  the  human  elements  were  well  sublimed  away,  and 
there  was  left  a  being  exalted  indeed  and  worthy  of  adoration,  but 
in  whom  the  earthly  form  and  face,  marred  more  than  any  man's, 
could  with  difficulty  be  discerned.  At  another  time  the  human 
and  divine  in  him  were  separated  and  each  defined  with  exhaustive 
analysis,  and  then  reunited  as  by  a  kind  of  agglutination ;  accord- 
ing to  such  a  view,  each  nature  is  so  far  distinct  from  the  other, 
both  in  kind  and  in  activity,  that  words  and  deeds  may  be  accu- 
rately referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  nature. 

Theology  has  now,  however,  only  a  languid  interest  in  such  re- 
finements of  speculation.  Our  Christ  is  no  longer  simply  in  the 
heavens,  never  having  become  man ;  nor  is  he  God-man  in  such 
wise  that  he  may  be  a  victim  of  theological  dissection.  The  dan- 
ger with  us  lies  in  quite  another  quarter.  On  account  of  the 
modern  scientific  spirit  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  of  that  phase  of  it  which  would  fain  eliminate  the  super- 
natural from  Christianity,  we  have  the  humanity  of  Jesus  vindi- 
cated beyond  further  controversy.  The  question  which  we  have 
to  answer  is  not  whether  Christ  is  human,  but  whether  he  is 
anything  more  than  human;  or  rather,  perhaps,  being  human, 
whether  he  is  all  that  even  man  may  become.  Whatever  else  has 
been  discarded  which  pertained  to  that  remarkable  person,  no  one 
has  yet  been  found  rash  enough  to  deny  that  at  the  beginning  of 
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our  era  a  man  existed  in  Galilee  who  in  some  way  gave  rise  to  the 
stories  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  whom  Paul  in  his  chief  letters 
speaks.  Various  as  are  the  explanations  offered  to  account  for 
the  belief  of  the  apostolic  church,  all  alike  start  with  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  a  man.  As  the  outcome  of  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  we  are  left  in  possession  of  a  human  Christ. 

Now,  however,  the  question  is,  Have  we  anything  more  ? 

The  modern  attack  on  the  historic  person  of  Christ  as  divine- 
human  has  issued  from  many  quarters.  It  has  come,  for  example, 
from  the  scientific  spirit.  Christianity  has  been  challenged  to 
show  cause  why  it  should  be  exempt  from  laws  claimed  by  modern 
thought  to  be  universally  operative.  And  the  watchword  is, 
Fair  fight  and  no  favor.  Philosophical  rationalism  has  declared 
that  since  miracles  are  ruled  out  of  the  court  of  reason,  they 
must  be  likewise  banished  from  the  field  of  faith.  Historical 
criticism,  basing  itself  on  the  claim  that  certain  events  of  the 
record  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  other  alleged  and  commonly 
received  facts,  such  as  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  time  of  Herod 
and  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  spirit  previous  to  accepted  dates  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  has  laid  siege  to  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial events  of  the  Gospel.  Literary  criticism,  with  a  keenness  of 
analysis  never  before  equaled,  has  sought  to  dissect  the  documents 
of  our  faith,  and  to  throw  out  as  interpolations  or  additions  what- 
ever is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
religion.  Indeed,  against  the  person  of  Christ  as  both  historic  and 
divine  has  been  directed  a  series  of  protracted  assaults  which  can 
be  described  as  nothing  less  than  a  siege.  One  onset  no  sooner 
loses  its  force  than  another  more  subtle  is  begun,  until  now  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  movement  keener  and  more  dangerous  than 
any  yet  directed  against  the  historic  appearance  and  true  divinity 
of  our  Lord. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  some  of  the  recent 
modes  of  viewing  the  person  of  Christ,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
anti-supernaturalism,  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  of  ideal- 
ism, of  experience,  of  a  modification  of  sinless  perfection,  and  of 
purely  ethical  Sonship ;  and  to  indicate  wherein  they  seem  to  be 
defective. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ  from  the  anti-snpernaturalistic  point  of  view.  By  this,  I 
mean  that  position  from  which  various  theories  of  the  person  of 
Christ  take  their  rise,  all  of  which,  with  whatever  of  minor  differ- 
ences, unite  in  the  characteristic  premise  that  the  nature  of  Christ 
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is  simply  that  of  man.  There  are  many  ways  of  stating  this  doc- 
trine, some  of  which  appear  less  objectionable  in  their  implications 
than  others.  One  authority  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws  of  birth  and  death  as  other  men,  only  distin- 
guished from  his  fellows  by  a  genius  for  religion  or  an  enthusiasm 
for  humanity,  and  that  his  prominence  among  men  was  due  to  a 
fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances.  By  another  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  was  a  man,  indeed,  but  endowed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  which,  while  leaving  his  nature 
wholly  human,  yet  gave  to  his  life  the  ethical  and  spiritual  value 
of  divinity.  From  still  another  we  have  the  teaching  that, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  impulse  to  the  ideal  life  in  Chris- 
tendom originated  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet,  since  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, from  the  mixed  materials  at  hand,  to  reconstruct  an  accurate 
history  of  his  life,  to  affirm  that  he  is  in  any  special  sense  divine 
is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  That  he  is  a  man  we  know  ;•  if  he 
be  more,  it  matters  not.  We  must  be  content  with  his  humanity. 
The  naturalistic  and  supernaturalistic  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ  spring  from  two  fundamentally  divergent  tendencies  of 
human  thought.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  these  tendencies, 
and  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  departments  of  rational 
interest,  may  be  an  open  question.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  same  cleavage  is  discernible  between  the  various  philosophical 
systems.  Even  if  this  were  doubted,  yet  the  tendencies  have  their 
ultimate  ground  in  philosophy.  The  general  working  out  of  the 
idea,  on  the  side  either  of  naturalism  or  of  supernaturalism,  betrays 
the  presence  of  a  principle.  When  we  follow  up  each  to  the  last 
analysis,  we  come  to  a  point  of  irreconcilable  antagonism.  They 
are  mutually  exclusive,  the  one  of  the  other.  Just  as  between  the 
atheistic  and  theistic  theories  of  the  universe  there  is  a  radical  and 
irreducible  contrast  which  no  reasoning  can  dissipate  nor  lapse 
of  time  efface,  so  in  respect  to  these  two  theories  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  By  no  process  of  thought,  whether  it  be  in  the  indefinite 
addition  of  human  qualities,  or  the  exaggeration  of  the  ideal  and 
transcendent  at  the  expense  of  the  real,  or  in  a  pantheistic  iden- 
tification of  the  divine  and  the  human,  will  it  be  possible  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  true  ethical  effect  of  his  life,  or  to  rise  to  the  full 
dignity  and  richness  of  nature  which  belong  to  him,  so  long  as  we 
can  see  in  him  and  the  testimonies  concerning  him  only  what  per- 
tains to  man.  He  who  would  find  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  less  than  of  the  Christian  Church,  must  seek  him  from 
another  side  and  by  a  different  method  from  that  of  naturalism. 
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There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  anti-supernaturalistic  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  may  prevail. 

One  is  by  its  advocates  showing  it  to  be  the  only  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  facts.  From  this  point  two  courses  are  open : 
either  to  reduce  the  Christian  facts  to  the  grade  of  common 
events ;  or,  while  admitting  that  they  are  exceptional,  to  account 
for  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  due  to  forces  resident  in 
human  nature.  On  the  latter  theory,  if  in  Jesus  the  truths  of 
Christianity  reached  their  perfection  in  a  personal  form,  yet  to 
Paul  is  assigned  the  honor  of  having  set  them  free  from  individual 
restrictions,  and  of  placing  them  as  fruitful  forces  in  the  rational 
And  social  life  of  the  world.  But  even  in  this  case  origination  of 
/the  truths  is  by  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  in  his  consciousness  they 
first  attained  absolute  clearness  and  steadiness,  and  were  felt  with 
such  energy  as  both  perfectly  to  inspire  and  completely  to  master 
his  being.  That  is,  Christianity  as  truth  and  as  life  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  what  may  be  termed  the  inhibitory  function  of  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  genius  of  Christ. 

But  this  supposition  does  not  stand  alone :  it  is  coupled  with  a 
denial  of  the  supernatural  in  Christianity  and  the  requirement 
that  we  find  in  it  only  what  is  of  human  origin.  The  Christian 
facts  are  held  to  be  purely  human  facts.  Defenders  of  this  posi- 
tion do  not  lose  heart  that  their  doctrine  will  ultimately  prevail. 
Yet,  judged  by  the  past,  it  appears  an  almost  forlorn  hope.  One 
after  another  bold  and  learned  writer  has  sought  to  verify  his 
premises,  only  to  find  some  of  the  facts  refusing  to  yield  them- 
selves to  his  analysis,  and  his  characteristic  assumptions  discarded, 
perhaps  derided,  by  his  successors  ;  and  he  has  beheld  Christian 
scholars  appropriating  his  new  and  valuable  results  of  historical 
and  critical  inquiry  with  which  to  strengthen  their  positions.  To 
one  who  surveys  the  field  with  no  unscientific  bias,  the  victory 
for  naturalism  seems  no  nearer  than  when  Paulus  so  confidently 
emptied  the  Gospel  stories  of  their  supernatural  content,  and  held 
up  to  view  a  purely  human  Christ.  Whether  Christianity  is  an 
assumption  or  not,  it  is  not  to  be  vanquished  by  assumptions. 
The  most  favorable  word  which  can  at  present  be  spoken  for 
naturalism  is  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  awaits  its  verification. 
Among  the  advocates  of  it,  however,  there  is  so  far  a  singular  if 
not  significant  want  of  agreement,  and  from  none  of  them  has 
come  such  convincing  explanation  of  the  facts  in  question  as  to 
compel  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  other  way  by  which  the  opponents  of  the  supernatural  may 
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hope  that  the  Christ  of  faith  will  be  reduced  to  their  purely  human 
conception  is  by  the  church  gradually  changing  its  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  those  elements  which  have  been  held  as  essential  to  its 
Redeemer.  No  doubt  within  this  century  a  vast  change  has  come 
over  Christian  thought.  The  ancient  mode  of  regarding  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  as  essentially  unlike  —  of 
which  view  Arianism  was  a  logical  result  —  has  given  place  to  a 
more  reasonable  conception,  and  at  the  same  time  one  more  in 
accord  with  the  Scriptures.  We  believe  that  rationality  and  will 
in  God  are  not  in  reality  different  from  rationality  and  will  in 
man.  The  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  has  also 
undergone  a  profound  modification.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  "  in 
God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  but  we  are  "  capa- 
cious of  divinity,"  so  that  pantheism  is  a  one-sided  exaggeration 
of  the  truth.  Then,  too,  man,  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  mighty  changes  through  which  the  universe  has 
passed,  is  declared  to  be  its  consummate  and  final  flower.  He  who, 
according  to  the  Bible,  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  to 
be  despised  as  of  ignoble  powers.  And  he  is  himself  conscious 
that  in  the  depths  of  his  being  lie  possibilities  which  are  of  limit- 
less promise.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  new  thought  of  man  and 
of  his  relation  to  God  result  in  a  new  thought  of  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Add  to  this  that  theology  and  Christian  experience 
have  alike  felt  the  need  of  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  real  human  ele- 
ments of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  we  see  some  of  the  forces  and 
tendencies  which  have  operated  to  charge  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
with  a  depth  of  meaning  hitherto  unknown. 

The  movement  of  thought  along  these  lines  is  wholesome  and 
rich  in  promise.  Christology  has  its  contributions  for  anthro- 
pology, but,  on  the  other  hand,  anthropology  has  a  service  to 
render  to  Christology.  Through  humanity,  if  at  all,  whether  in 
other  men  or  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  immanent  personal  God  is  re- 
vealed. If,  therefore,  the  church  should  come  to  rest  in  such  a 
human  manifestation  of  God  as  would  do  away  with  the  presence 
in  Christ  of  a  divine  nature  as  a  constituent  of  his  being,  a  long 
step  would  be  taken  toward  the  naturalistic  position.  This  result, 
if  it  came  to  pass,  would  be  brought  about  not  so  much  by  a  de- 
nial of  the  divine  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  human  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  divine.  To  him,  however,  who  will  be  taught  by 
history,  two  things  are  plain :  first,  in  restoring  a  neglected 
factor  of  Christology  to  its  rightful  place,  the  church  may  go 
to  an  extreme,  and  exaggerate  the  human  at  the  expense  of  the 
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divine ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  process  of  Christian  thought 
shall  be  complete,  instead  of  the  divine  being  rejected,  its  mani- 
festation through  the  human  will  then  be  seen  to  be  as  much 
more  glorious  as  its  presence  in  the  human  will  be  declared  essen- 
tial to  a  true  conception  of  Him  who  is  both  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Passing  now  to  the  documents  from  which  we  derive  our  idea 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  we  find  them  in  dispute.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  time  available  for  this  paper,  to 
present  any  but  the  most  general  statements.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  intensity  or  the  importance  of  the  controversy  of 
which  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  subject.  After 
being  accepted  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  by  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  facts  which  are  the 
ground  of  Christian  faith,  it  has  fallen  to  the  past  century,  and 
especially  to  our  own  day,  to  have  every  one  of  the  documents  of 
the  New  Testament  called  in  question.  Their  exact  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  actual  origin  of  Christianity  is  undergoing  most 
searching  investigation.  Whether  we  have  any  gospel  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  an  apostle ;  what  the  substratum  of  fact,  that  is, 
to  what  extent  an  original  collection  of  sayings  supplemented  by 
tradition  is  responsible  for  the  Synoptics ;  how  far  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  accurately  reported ;  what  precise  value  to  attribute  to 
the  stories  of  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  respecting  the  miracu- 
lous birth,  and  to  the  reports  in  all  the  Gospels  as  to  the  resur- 
rection ;  what  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  writings ;  in  a 
word,  whether  we  have  any  longer  a  right  to  claim  a  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  actual  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  these  are  among 
the  questions  to  which  answers  are  given,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  any  accurate  history  in  the  records  to  the  assertion  of  abun- 
dant and  solid  facts  on  which  reason  may  expatiate  and  faith 
firmly  rest. 

In  addition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  writings  which  are 
more  or  less  in  dispute,  when  we  consider  that  the  four  great 
letters  of  Paul,  which  were  supposed  to  rest  on  an  impregnable 
foundation  and  to  supply  indubitable  evidence  of  early  Christian 
facts,  are  again  under  fire,  —  this  time  with  no  greater  prospect  of 
overthrow  than  in  the  previous  attack,  yet  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  new  lines  of  assault,  —  it  becomes  clear  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  influential  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  we 
must  come  to  a  settled  understanding  how  far  we  are  entitled  to 
use  the  writings  in  our  possession. 

We  welcome  every  means  by  which  the  truth  may  be  reached 
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in  respect  to  the  documents  of  the  New  Testament.  We  would 
not  arrest  the  inquiry  of  any,  even  the  most  hostile  school.  We 
are  willing  to  refrain  from  these  men  and  to  let  them  alone, 
assured  that  so  far  as  any  counsel  or  work  be  of  men  —  though  it 
be  that  of  Biblical  critics  —  it  will  be  overthrown  ;  but  if  it  is 
of  God  they  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  Discussion  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ; 
but  when  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  we  do  not  fear  lest 
enough  indisputable  materials  will  remain  to  form  the  picture  of 
a  divine-human  person,  who  is  at  once  natural  and  supernatural, 
consistent  with  himself,  capable  of  vindication  on  grounds  both  of 
history  and  of  reason.  Christology  apart  from  Christian  facts 
has  no  attraction  for  us. 

Even  if  the  question  of  the  records  thus  raised  is  settled,  there 
is  the  further  inquiry,  whether  in  these  records  we  are  beholding 
the  real  Christ,  or  only  a  product  of  fact  and  of  apostolic  crea- 
tion ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  we  can  disengage  the  historical 
Christ  from  the  Christ  of  metaphysics. 

This  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  subjective  if  not  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation. And  yet  some  things  are  plain.  It  is  not  proved,  for 
example,  that  Jesus  was  simply  a  Galilean  peasant,  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  life  of  singular  self-repression  and  after  a  wholly 
Jewish  fashion,  called  back  his  countrymen  to  certain  neglected 
truths  of  duty  and  religion,  whom  they  repaid  with  death;  or 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a  victim  of  impossible  hopes 
which  were  but  the  patchwork  of  fragments  of  Old  Testament 
apocalyptic  visions.  It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  advanced 
Christology  of  the  Pauline  letters,  together  with  that  of  the  let- 
ter to  the  Hebrews,  is  the  result  of  dialectic  processes  necessi- 
tated by  competition  with  Greek  or  Oriental  philosophy,  or  by  a 
theory  of  the  universe  which  is  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  pagan 
speculation.  Nor  is  it  proved  that  only  those  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  are  to  be  accepted  as  valid  for  teaching  which 
remain  after  every  cardinal  fact  or  doctrine  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity is  excluded,  and  especially  if  it  affirms  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  as  related  to  the  universe  and  to  redemption.  In  a 
word,  the  foundations  of  Christianity  are  not  yet  shown  to  be 
unreal. 

It  is  evident  that  if  only  the  Synoptics,  as  being  alone  the  trust- 
worthy sources  of  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ,  and  only  those 
statements  of  the  Synoptics  consistent  with  the  assumption  of  a 
purely  human  nature  in  Christ,  are  to  be  retained,  then  the  work 
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of  reconstructing  a  life  of  Jesus,  although  beset  with  grave  diffi- 
culties, is  not  altogether  impossible.  If  it  be  assumed  that  in  the 
Epistles  we  have  nothing  historic  as  to  the  Christ,  but  only  cer- 
tain dogmatic  formulas  constructed  along  theological  and  meta- 
physical lines,  then  we  have  either  to  discard  or  explain  away 
whatever  savors  of  the  supernatural  in  his  person.  In  a  word,  if 
Christ  is  simply  a  man,  since  no  manifestation  of  the  divine 
through  the  human  is  possible,  it  is  obviously  irrational  to  pay 
heed  to  any  allegations  implying  that  he  was  other  than  man. 
Canons  of  interpretations  thus  decided  beforehand,  each  event 
and  saying  falls  into  its  own  appropriate  group,  these  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  received,  those  on  the  other  counted  as  curious  but 
worthless  samples  of  outworn  dogma. 

It  has  lately  been  said  that  "  Strauss'  criticism  broke  down  the 
ramparts  of  dogmatism,  new  and  old,  and  opened  to  the  inquiring 
mind  the  breach  through  which  the  conquest  of  historical  truth 
might  be  won." 1  If  the  significance  of  this  remark  lies  in  its  char- 
acterization of  the  new  historical  method  of  investigation  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Christian  facts,  it  is  admirable ;  but  it  neglects  to  say 
that  those  who  follow  precisely  in  Strauss'  steps,  while  they  reject 
one  kind  of  dogma,  simply  substitute  another  kind  of  dogma,  even 
more  pernicious  in  its  influence.  Under  the  treatment  of  scho- 
lastic dogmatism  the  real  Christ  was  dissipated  into  a  theoretic 
abstraction ;  in  the  hand  of  Strauss  he  becomes  little  more  than 
the  subjective  reflection  of  an  idealized  object.  I,  for  one,  see 
nothing  in  the  new  dogmatism  to  prefer  to  the  old.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  both  alike,  the  burdened  heart  cries,  "  They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  To 
a  rational  and  fervent  faith,  it  matters  very  little  in  what  par- 
ticular way  it  is  robbed  of  its  Saviour,  whether  before  or  after  the 
consideration  of  the  facts ;  in  either  case  he  is  no  longer  available 
for  faith.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  be  free  from  dogmatic  preposses- 
sions in  Christology,  we  are  not  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to 
a  position  which  is  both  dogmatic  and  irrational.  Such  a  process 
is,  however,  the  continuation  of  a  method  in  theology  which  has 
been  utterly  discredited  in  science,  and  the  result  to  which  it 
leads  is  of  no  more  worth  than  the  conclusion  which  it  displaces 
or  the  assumption  with  which  it  starts.  There  are  many  ways  of 
ascertaining  facts,  of  which  the  denial  of  them  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned as  the  most  promising. 

We  therefore  reject  all  such  a  priori  metaphysics.  Even  as  an 
1  Pfleiderer,  Introduction  to  Strauss1  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed. 
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hypothesis  there  are  too  many  facts  to  which  it  affords  no  stand- 
ing-room,—  facts  of  history,  of  exegesis,  of  apostolic  testimony, 
of  psychology,  of  the  present  life  of  the  church.  We  claim  that 
Christianity  is  inexplicable  apart  from  such  a  unique  person  as 
the  apostles  affirm.  We  hold  that  the  teaching  attributed  to 
Christ  in  all  the  Gospels  as  to  God,  as  to  himself,  as  to  man,  as 
to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  his  kingdom,  is  consistent  with  that 
of  the  remaining  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  reason, 
and  with  the  history  of  the  world.  We  maintain  that  the  pre- 
existence,  the  miraculous  birth,  the  sinless  life,  the  redemptive 
power  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
and  universal  Lordship,  find  their  rational  solution  and  higher 
unity  in  his  divine-human  person.  According  to  our  view,  the 
psychological  presuppositions  by  which  the  supernatural  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  New  Testament  encouuter  invincible  opposi- 
tion. We  need  cite  but  two  examples :  the  explanation  of  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  as  due  to  a  species  of  unconscious  self- 
imposture,  and  the  idea  that  historical  Christianity  owes  its 
origin,  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  Paul ;  whereas  the  objective  fact  of 
the  resurrection  is  the  only  assignable  cause,  not  merely  of  the 
splendor,  but  even  of  the  existence  of  faith  in  an  exalted  and 
reigning  Lord ;  while  to  account  for  the  conversion  of  Paul  on 
the  vision  hypothesis  is  to  deny  his  own  explicit  testimony,  and 
to  introduce  an  explanation  from  which  even  rationalistic  critics 
shrink. 

For  these  reasons  we  maintain  that  the  progress  of  doctrine  on 
the  person  of  Christ  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  progress,  not  away  from  the  truth,  but  in  the  truth.  If, 
in  the  later  Christology  of  the  apostolic  church,  we  mark  an  ad- 
vance upon  that  of  the  first  stages,  and  if  elements  appear  in  it 
then  which  in  the  earlier  presentation  were  at  most  latent,  this  is 
no  proper  ground  for  discarding  the  final  result,  save  to  those 
who  deny  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  to  us  it  is  rather  an 
added  reason  for  accepting  the  development,  since  it  shows  both 
the  energizing  power  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  rational 
necessity  of  some  adequate  view  of  him  whom  in  their  hearts  they 
had  enshrined  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Another  mode  of  representing  the  person  of  Christ  by  which 
the  truth  is  imperiled  is  the  idealistic.  This  may  be  described 
as  an  ignoring  of  the  historical  Christ  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  essential  relation  between  him  as  portrayed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  spiritual  reality  which  is  the  object  of  faith. 
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We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
signs  which  the  Evangelists  ascribe  to  him  were  really  wrought  by 
him,  or  are  open  to  some  other  interpretation  more  in  accord  with 
the  modern  idea  of  the  world,  provided  we  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
sympathy  out  of  which  they  were  said  to  spring,  and  by  which 
the  evils  of  society  are  in  all  time  alleviated.  It  is  declared  idle 
to  maintain  the  traditional  view  of  the  birth  or  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  since  the  essential  truth  is  the  sonship  of  all  souls  from 
God,  and  the  continued  personal  identity  after  death  of  all  men 
as  well  as  of  Christ.     To  quote  from  a  recent  writer :  — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  independent  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ideal 
cannot  be  denied.  ...  It  is  in  itself  and  by  itself  independent  of 
him  who  first  made  it  shine  into  our  souls.  .  .  .  Speaking  his- 
torically, and  even  if  the  evangelical  tradition,  submitted  to  a 
radical  criticism,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  residuum  of  positive 
reality,  we  are  unable  to  deny  either  the  value,  the  richness,  or  the 
permanence  of  the  Christian  ideal."  1 

The  spirit  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  having  but  little  con- 
cern for  the  actual  Christ,  content  with  an  ideal  of  life  which 
traces  simply  its  initiative  to  him,  may  seek  to  justify  itself  in 
a  number  of  ways.  It  may,  for  example,  under  a  dogmatic  pre- 
possession, while  acknowledging  the  chief  historic  facts  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  minimize  them  to  the 
last  degree  in  comparison  with  the  truths  which  they  symbolize 
and  the  spirit  which  they  embody.  Or  it  may  rest  on  the  doc- 
trine that,  since  the  idea  is  the  only  reality,  and  every  expression 
of  the  idea  can  at  best  be  only  partial,  and  hence  inadequate,  it 
is  more  rational  to  turn  from  the  transient  appearance  to  the 
underlying  eternal  truth.  This  doctrine  is  met  with  under  as 
many  phases  as  there  are  transcendental  philosophies,  but  under 
all  alike  it  seeks,  by  emancipating  the  idea  from  the  imperfect 
form  of  history,  to  establish  it  forever  as  a  free  spiritual  power. 
Thus  we  are  assured  that  the  person  of  Christ  becomes  for  the 
first  time  a  regenerating  force  for  all  men,  when  we  see  in  him, 
not  an  isolated  and  unique  fact,  however  glorious  in  itself,  but 
the  manifestation  of  a  universal  truth,  an  example  of  the  per- 
petual incarnation  of  God  in  man.  This  separation  of  the  ideal 
from  the  actual  in  Christ  may  result  also  from  the  feeling  that  it 
is  the  only  solution  of  a  difficulty  otherwise  hopeless.    Once  admit 

1  A.  Reville,  "  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Je8us,"  The  New  World,  vol.  i. 
p.  695. 
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that  the  historical  facts  are  no  longer  ascertainable,  but  that  only 
in  general  is  Jesus  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  initiator  of  the 
impulse  to  which  Christianity  is  due,  and  it  is  an  easy  and 
natural  step  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Christian  ideal  "  as  inde- 
pendent of  him  who  first  made  it  shine  into  our  souls." 

And  yet  it  is  not  a  defensible  attitude  to  ignore  Jesus  Christ  as 
an  historical  person,  on  the  ground  that  the  spirit  is  of  so  much 
more  worth  than  the  letter  that  we  have  no  interest  to  inquire 
into  the  outward  facts  which  marked  his  earthly  life.  The  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  curiosity  to  trace  so  vast  a  process  as  Christi- 
anity to  its  beginning,  and  to  account  for  it  on  the  principle  of 
causality,  should  be  a  spur  to  connect  this  result  with  its  sufficient 
cause.  And  indeed  to  this  curiosity  is  partly  due  the  seemingly 
inexhaustible  labor  which  even  the  idealists  are  expending  to  dis- 
cover the  substratum  of  reliable  fact.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
intellectual  impulse,  since  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles  Chris- 
tianity has  an  enduring  source  of  renewal,  and  every  great  move- 
ment of  the  church  springs  from  a  fresh  study  and  worthier 
estimate  of  the  historical  life  of  our  Lord,  one  sees  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  actual  Christ. 

Historical  criticism  has  by  no  means  left  the  facts  of  the  New 
Testament  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  the  advocates  of  ideal- 
ism would  lead  us  to  infer.  After  liberal  concessions  to  their 
demands,  facts  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  character 
remain. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  exalting  the  letter  above  the 
spirit,  nor  would  I  regard  the  letter  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
spirit;  but  I  should  despair  of  reaching  an  exact  and  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  apart  from  its  objective  manifestation  in 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

Our  contention  with  idealism  would  lack  the  provocation  which 
now  aggravates  it,  had  not  its  adherents  gone  to  such  lengths  in 
the  application  of  their  favorite  principle.  Not  only  do  they  dis- 
credit miracles  and  the  resurrection,  but  they  relegate  to  an  un- 
important, if  not  untenable,  position  the  supernatural  birth,  the 
sinless  perfection,  the  clear  comprehension  by  Jesus  of  the  world- 
wide redemptive  significance  of  his  life  and  death.  He  who  has 
loosed  himself  from  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  facts  of  Scripture 
has  set  sail  upon  a  sea  where  the  speculative  reason,  and  even  the 
fancy,  will  prescribe  his  course  ;  but  the  history  of  these  attempts, 
so  often  repeated  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and  their  widely  diver- 
gent routes,  and  their  disastrous  shipwreck,  should  bid  us  beware 
of  a  like  inevitable  doom. 
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This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  person  of  Christ  exercises  a  pro- 
found fascination  over  a  large  class  of  minds.  One  need  not 
wholly  condemn  the  philosophy  with  which  the  movement  is  allied, 
since,  by  showing  the  essential  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  has  gone  far  towards  counteracting  the  materialistic  and 
deistic  tendencies.  Besides,  idealism  aims  to  be  constructive  in 
its  treatment  of  the  ethical  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  makes  its 
appeal  to  what  is  noblest  in  man,  —  his  rational  and  spiritual 
nature.  Its  effect  upon  a  rigid  dogmatism,  in  setting  it  free  from 
bondage  to  the  letter,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  And  yet 
its  promise  is  delusive,  for  the  principle  is  defective  and  the 
method  faulty. 

The  principle  that  fact  is  of  importance  only  so  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes an  occasion  for  the  idea  may  be  true  of  some  facts  which 
are  in  themselves  of  little  essential  worth,  being  an  imperfect  em- 
bodiment and  representation  of  the  idea,  but  it  is  not  true  of  all 
facts.  The  historical  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  example,  has 
the  value  which  always  belongs  to  great  events,  together  with  the 
wholly  exceptional  interest  that  in  it  the  real  and  the  ideal  are 
identical.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  not  to  let  go,  but  to 
hold  fast,  this  fact,  and  ever  more  deeply  to  penetrate  into  its  his- 
toric reality  ;  for  only  thus  can  we  rise  to  the  full  significance  of 
the  ideal  of  truth  and  love,  of  God  and  man,  which  apart  from 
this  fact  the  reason  has  vainly  sought  to  picture  for  itself. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  some  instances  the  New  Testament 
appears  to  lend  color  to  the  idealistic  treatment.  In  those  words, 
for  instance,  some  of  which  are  in  the  fourth  Gospel  attributed  to 
Christ  himself,  where  the  ascension  is  referred  to  as  liberating 
him  from  the  limitations  of  the  earthly  life,  so  that  he  thus 
enters  upon  universal  sovereignty,  we  seem  to  have  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  doctrine.  The  assertion  is  made  by  the  advocates 
of  idealism  that  the  main  interest  of  even  the  Pauline  Christology 
in  its  most  advanced  stages  is  not  with  Christ's  earthly  life,  but 
with  his  heavenly  existence,  —  that  is,  with  its  universal  signifi- 
cance. This  is  not,  however,  a  true  representation.  The  Paul- 
ine Christology  was  never  merely  speculative,  but  practical,  and 
with  chief  reference  to  the  needs  of  faith.  And  although  in 
the  letters  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  the  person  of  Christ 
was  contemplated  on  the  background  of  eternity,  yet  the  facts 
of  his  life,  since  they  held  an  essential  relation  to  his  spiritual 
and  universal  dominion,  were  felt  to  be  of  permanent  value  both 
for  teaching  and  for  faith.     Besides,  for  the  writers  of  the  New 
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Testament,  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  was  not  an  isolated  fact,  to 
be  thought  of  with  reference  to  his  person  alone ;  it  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  culmination  of  a  divine  movement  in  history,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  for  mankind. 
The  incarnation  itself  is  not  one  fact  out  of  many  of  a  like  nature. 
The  very  person  of  Christ  —  the  Word  become  flesh  —  is  of  uni- 
versal redemptive  import.  He  who  was  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man  on  earth,  still  in  heaven  possesses  both  the  divinity  which  is 
eternally  his,  and  the  humanity,  glorified,  which  ever  indeed  bears 
the  marks  of  suffering,  yet  is  the  medium  through  which  he  con- 
tinues his  redeeming  work  for  men.  The  vitiating  mistake  of  the 
idealists  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  that,  having  reduced 
Christ  to  the  rank  of  other  men,  or  at  least  suffered  themselves  to 
become  indifferent  to  his  real  nature,  if  they  are  to  allow  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  anything  like  its  universal  meaning,  they 
must  of  necessity  sever  Christ  as  an  individual  from  the  influence 
of  the  idea  which  was  initiated  by  him,  and  then  find,  in  the  idea 
itself,  the  promise  of  an  infinite  good. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  principle 
closely  allied  with  the  idea  we  have  just  considered.  It  may  be 
stated  in  this  way :  Whatever  is  true  of  the  historical  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  or  of  Paul,  we  have  a  living  Christ  who  evidences  his 
divine  being  and  power  with  incontestable  proof  in  the  experience 
of  believers  and  in  the  mighty  movements  of  the  church.  This 
doctrine  has  been  expressed  with  great  force  and  clearness  in  the 
following  language :  — 

44  Imagine  that  by  some  inexplicable  fatality  the  last  three 
years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  had  sunk  into  abysses  of  silence 
and  oblivion  as  deep  as  those  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
years  from  childhood  till  he  was  thirty  years  old  have  been  lost ; 
.  .  .  imagine  that  we  knew  nothing  more  than  this,  —  that  he  was 
a  great  religious  teacher,  that  he  had  been  crucified,  that  those 
who  loved  him  believed  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  If 
this  were  all  we  knew  of  his  earthly  history,  the  loss  to  the  thought 
and  life,  the  strength  and  joy,  of  the  church  would  no  doubt  be 
immeasurable.  But  it  would  still  be  possible  to  believe  in  him 
as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to  find  in  him  eternal 
life  and  blessedness.  For  the  experience  of  the  church  through 
century  after  century  would  remain  to  bear  witness  to  his  power 
to  redeem  men  of  every  country  and  every  race  and  every  age  who 
trust  in  him  for  redemption" l 

1  Bale,  The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  p.  40. 
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This  position,  thus  maintained  by  the  writer  quoted,  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  word.  It  appears  to  offer  a  new  and  much- 
needed  basis  of  faith  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  adapted 
to  those  who  have  fallen  into  doubt  with  respect  to  the  records  on 
which  belief  rests ;  and,  if  it  could  be  sustained,  would  render 
those  who  doubt  in  a  sense  independent  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  presents  also  an  invincible  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  with  which  unbelief  has  sooner  or  later  to  reckon. 
In  addition,  we  may  recognize  in  it  a  deserved  protest  against  a 
dogmatism  which  has  insisted  on  placing  the  Bible  in  impossible 
relations  to  faith.  It  is  a  call  to  a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of 
the  gospel.  Owing,  it  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  jealous  regard 
for  the  Bible,  as  the  sole  avenue  of  divine  revelation,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  a  fear  of  excess  into  which  belief  in  the  "  witness  of  the 
Spirit "  might  lead,  our  fathers  failed  to  give  the  principle  of  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  Christ  the  place  which  belongs  to  it.  A 
noble  beginning  has,  however,  been  made  in  American  theology 
by  my  reverend  predecessor,  in  the  work  entitled  "  The  Evidence  of 
Christian  Experience,"  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  truer  method  and  of  richer  results  in  Christian  thought. 
The  Bible  is  indeed  an  indispensable  witness  to  the  person  of 
Christ;  yet  the  renewed  heart  has  also  its  testimony  to  a  divine 
Saviour  who  daily  reveals  himself  as  the  power  of  redemption. 
Even  the  historic  Christ  becomes  for  the  first  time  wholly  real 
to  us,  when  he,  who  has  been  declared  by  his  word,  authenticates 
his  living  energy  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  within  us. 

While,  therefore,  this  view  of  the  living  Christ  has  its  value, 
yet,  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  person  of 
Christ  to  Christianity  and  to  the  church,  it  shares  the  defects 
of  all  explanations  of  fact  which  cut  rather  than  patiently  untie 
a  knot. 

Among  the  objections  which  the  theory  invites  against  itself  is, 
first  of  all,  the  question :  Allow  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  a 
fiction,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  living  Christ  is  anything 
but  a  phantasm  of  faith  ?  If  the  picture  of  Christ  presented  in 
the  Gospels  is  spurious,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  person  of 
Christ  impressed  on  the  heart  to-day  is  a  reality,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  apostolic  church  simply  transferred  to 
manuscript  those  features  of  the  Christ  which  had  been  printed 
on  its  heart.  Once  admit  that  the  Christ,  as  preserved  in  the 
apostolic  church  for  two  or  more  generations,  is  inaccurate  and  un- 
reliable, what  excuse  remains  for  fancying  that  the  image  of  him 
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who  is  enshrined  in  onr  hearts  has  survived  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  unimpaired  ? 

Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ 
as  offered  to  faith  apart  from  the  New  Testament  which  has 
power  to  perpetuate  itself  free  from  corruption.  Judged  by  the 
history  of  the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  ex- 
perience divorced  from  a  trustworthy  record  of  his  earthly  life 
would  maintain  a  true  presentation  of  him.  Even  while  in  pos- 
session of  this  record,  aberrations  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from 
denial  of  his  divinity  to  denial  of  his  humanity,  have  marked  the 
career  of  the  church,  and  the  return  to  truth  has  ever  proceeded, 
not  alone  from  quickened  apprehensions  of  faith,  but  especially 
from  a  fresh  study  of  the  apostolic  Christ. 

Moreover,  experience  by  itself,  as  it  can  not  create,  so  it  is 
unable  to  preserve  a  true  knowledge  of  the  living  Christ.  In- 
deed, for  us  nothing  of  the  saving  power  of  Christ  appears  in 
experience  which  was  not  first  in  the  written  revelation  of  his 
grace.  The  record  furnishes  both  the  materials  and  the  form  of 
the  Christian  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  Admit  that,  owing 
to  some  strange  calamity,  the  records  were  wholly  forgotten,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  present  experience  of  the  church, 
and  that  it  were  still  possible  to  believe  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Lord,  yet  the  admission  would  be  of  little  worth.  It  might  serve 
to  show  the  relative  value  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  as  condi- 
tions of  faith ;  it  would  not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  letter. 
The  question  is  not  what  is  possible  for  a  day,  but  what  is  essen- 
tial for  the  continuous  preservation,  the  accurate  and  robust 
development,  of  Christian  belief.  Since  the  historical  Christ  has 
ever  been  the  quickening  and  determining  power  of  experience, 
can  we  expect  that  without  this  for  the  future,  when  at  the  end  of 
the  age  he  returns,  he  will  "  find  the  faith  on  the  earth  "  ?  Com- 
pared with  the  Christ  whom  we  accept  as  the  Mediator  of  salva- 
tion, meagre  indeed  would  be  that  person  as  a  source  of  life  of 
whom  it  was  only  known  that  "  he  was  a  great  religious  teacher, 
that  he  had  been  crucified,  and  that  those  who  loved  him  believed 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead."  Experience  of  the  living  Christ, 
on  such  scanty  historic  background,  would  lack  not  only  the  ex- 
ceeding vitality  and  richness  of  the  present  faith  of  the  church, 
but  even  those  necessary  elements  of  his  person  without  which  he 
is  shorn  of  his  power  of  redemption. 

While  we  do  not  disparage  experience  as  an  aid  to  the  appre 
hension  of  Christ,  since  we  would  not  force  it  into  a  position  it  is 
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not  qualified  to  occupy,  yet  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  as  the  prime  indispensable  condition 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  now  but  a  step  to  the  question  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus. 
Than  this  no  fact  has  greater  apologetic  value  for  estimating  the 
person  of  Christ.  With  it  stands  or  falls  not  only  his  work  as 
Redeemer,  but  also  his  person  as  divine. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  this  fact,  we  shall  find  them  somewhat  formida- 
ble, at  least  in  number.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  law  of 
development,  according  to  which  the  perfect  being  appears  not  at 
the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  evolution,  precluded 
perfection  in  the  case  of  Christ.  It  is  asserted  that  the  experi- 
ence of  all  other  men  renders  it  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  Christ  was  an  exception  to  universal  imperfection.  It  is 
affirmed  that,  since  in  the  origin  of  his  being  he  came  within  the 
ordinary  laws  of  generation,  he  also  shared  the  limitations  and 
defects  which  are  the  lot  of  all  other  men.  It  is  claimed  that 
although  not  in  the  Synoptics,  but  in  the  other  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  is  affirmed,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  apostles  believed  it,  yet  because  the  doctrine 
was  necessary  to  their  conception  of  his  person,  it  is  to  be  classed, 
not  as  an  established  fact,  but  as  a  philosophical  dogma.  And 
lastly  it  is  argued  that,  since  it  is  an  assumption  for  which  there 
can  be  no  adequate  proof,  and  the  idea  alone  is  of  essential  value, 
therefore  the  question  of  actual  sinlessness  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance. 

An  examination  of  these  various  objections  reveals  in  them  the 
presence  of  a  common  element,  an  assumption  which  carries  with 
it  an  inevitable  conclusion.  He  who,  holding  to  a  naturalistic 
theory  of  evolution,  declares  it  impossible  that  Christ  was  born 
as  the  apostolic  tradition  relates,  may  be  reminded  that,  according 
to  the  same  theory,  the  beginning  of  life  and  rationality  is  like- 
wise impossible ;  and  yet  if  anything  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  susceptible  of  proof,  it  is  that  life  and  rationality  had  a  com- 
mencement in  the  creation.  The  claim  that,  since  in  the  mode  of 
his  birth  Christ  was  no  exception  to  other  men,  and  since  all 
other  men  are  imperfect,  therefore  he  must  have  been  imperfect, 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  YA  is  in  all  respects  to  be  classed 
with  other  men,  which  is  the  point  in  question.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  belief  of  the  apostolic  church  in  the  sinlessness  of  Christ 
was  necessitated  by  their  conception  of  his  person,  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  belief  was  destitute  of  historical  foundation.  To  all  of 
which  the  idealist  adds :  — 

"  The  theoretical  question  whether  Jesus  was  or  was  not  abso- 
lutely without  sin  does  not  much  concern  us;  the  important 
thing  is  to  decide  whether  the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus  as  we  know 
them  furnish  an  ideal  which  we  may  use .  for  the  shaping  of  our 
lives."1 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  take  issue  with  all  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  person  of  Christ  which  we  have  cited.  The 
question  is  primarily  one  not  of  dogma  but  of  fact.  And  it  is 
not  a  theoretical  question,  as  if  the  inquiry  were  idle,  since  in  that 
case  it  would  be  to  seek  in  "  the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus  as  we 
know  them  for  an  answer  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  merely 
a  speculative  value."  We  hold  that,  being  a  question  of  fact,  it 
must  submit  itself,  first  of  all,  to  historical  evidence.  It  is  true 
that  the  fact  is  not  susceptible  of  such  evidence  as  would  place  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  any  one.  The  New  Testament 
makes  no  effort  to  establish  it  by  conclusive  scientific  evidence. 
But  if  the  Gospels  contain  any  reliable  testimony  concerning 
Christ,  they  furnish  many  statements  unquestionably  originating 
with  bim,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  his  sin- 
lessness,  and  they  present  his  self-consciousness  not  only  as  free 
from  any  shadow  of  sin,  but  as  ever  radiant  with  the  unclouded 
approval  of  the  Father.  Attempts  to  exclude  from  the  Gospels 
as  inauthentic,  or  to  break  the  force  of,  affirmations  resting  both 
on  his  personal  consciousness  and  on  his  relation  to  the  Father 
and  to  men,  of  perfect  moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  have  so  far 
proved  ineffectual.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  church  was  founded  on  the  implicit  belief  in  the  perfection  of 
his  earthly  life ;  and  every  group  of  apostolic  witnesses  confirms 
to  us  this  fact.  And  the  figure  of  this  matchless  person  remains 
the  one  in  whom  the  ideal  of  man  has  been  once  for  all  realized, 
the  source  of  a  regeneration  of  society  which,  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
farthest  limit,  will  ever  more  completely  embody,  while  it  will 
never  outgrow,  the  ethical  spirit  of  him  in  whom  it  began. 

It  would  not  be  enough  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  fact  of  sin- 
less perfection,  we  have  in  Christ  an  adequate  working  ideal. 
Even  from  this  point  of  view,  he  will  be  found  a  greater  moral 
force  than  any  other  man  who  has  influenced  the  world.  Still, 
the  question  is  not  primarily  as  to  his  being  the  greatest  moral 
power  among  men,  but  as  to  vindicating  for  him  a  unique  char- 

i  C.  C.  Everett,  "  Historic  and  Ideal  Christ,"  The  New  World,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
vol.  xix. — NO.  112.  28 
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acter  on  the  ground  of  which  he  occupies  this  position  of  suprem- 
acy. If,  however,  we  consider  him  no  more  than  a  working  ideal, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  number  of  questions.  For  example: 
To  what  degree  is  this  ideal  available?  What  elements  in  it,  if 
any,  are  to  be  ignored,  or  perhaps  rejected  ?  By  what  tests  shall 
we  retain  or  cast  away  ?  What  shall  guarantee  victory  to  the 
agonizing  struggle  of  any  heart,  if  he  through  strong  crying  and 
tears  was  not  perfect,  and  thus  to  all  who  obey  him  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  ? 

Other  questions  must  also  be  answered.  If  the  present  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  acceptance  of  the  sinless  perfec- 
tion of  Christ,  then  by  what  kind  or  amount  of  evidence  would  it 
be  justified  ?  Again,  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the  sinless  perfection 
of  Christ,  since  it  is  not  in  any  scientific  sense  proved,  shall  we 
also  and  for  the  same  reason  reject  belief  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  ?  Or 
are  there  "  a  priori  considerations,  resting  on  theological  or 
metaphysical  theories,"  on  the  ground  of  which  all  evidence  for 
this  fact  in  the  case  of  Christ  must  be  vacated  of  its  validity  ? 
Still  further,  if,  as  is  alleged,  the  assertion  of  sinlessness  depends 
upon  a  dogma,  the  denial  of  it  depends  also  upon  a  dogma,  and 
we  ask,  Why  must  we  substitute  the  new  dogma  for  the  old  ? 

The  importance  of  this  question  is  due  partly  to  the  new  inter- 
est in  the  ethical  character  of  Christianity.  Prophecy  as  predic- 
tion, and  miracles  as  works  of  power  attesting  a  revelation,  no 
longer  hold  the  place  of  honor  in  the  argument  for  Christianity. 
Shifted  to  a  secondary  position,  even  there  they  are  contemplated 
mainly  in  their  ethical  bearings ;  as  constituents  of  revelation  they 
are  essential  witnesses  to  the  truth  and  grace  of  God.  More  and 
more,  however,  Christianity  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  Christ. 
As  a  redemptive  religion,  it  stands  or  falls  with  him.  If  he  was 
manifested  to  take  away  our  sins  and  was  himself  not  sinless,  we 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart's  desire. 
Through  his  sinless  perfection  he  perfectly  reveals  the  Father, 
reveals  man  in  his  essential  constitution  and  possibilities  as  a  son 
of  God,  and  thus  shows  himself  as  the  Mediator  in  whom  God 
and  man  meet  for  redemption  from  sin,  in  whom  also  is  solved 
the  antithesis  of  the  divine  and  human,  necessity  and  liberty,  law 
and  grace,  idea  and  fact. 

But  the  principal  interest  in  the  sinless  perfection  of  Christ 
lies  in  its  bearing  on  the  person  of  Christ.  The  force  of  the 
fact  as  evidence  of  his  divinity  is  only  then  understood,  when  it 
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is  pondered  and  appreciated  that  this  sinless  perfection  appeared 
within  the  sphere  and  under  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
Within  that  sphere  it  is  a  phenomenon  absolutely  singular.  The 
fact  established  is  itself  a  moral  miracle.  It  is  not  credible  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  product  of  purely  human  forces ; 
the  only  sufficient  explanation  is  that  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  divine  as  well  as  human. 

Suppose  that  he  was  sinlessly  perfect,  one  who  may  be  truly 
called  Son  of  God,  in  what  sense  shall  we  use  the  appellation  ? 
Was  his  nature  divine,  or  was  he  Son  of  God  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  unique  object  of  the  Father's  love  ?  In  other  words,  do 
the  Christian  facts  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  metaphysical  or 
only  of  an  ethical  Sonship  ? 

The  most  recent  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  purely  ethical 
Sonship  says :  — 

"  In  the  Johannine  utterances  of  Jesus  ...  in  regard  to  his 
relation  to  God,  we  can  only  find  an  expression  of  his  strong  re- 
ligious consciousness  that  during  his  earthly  life,  in  spite  of  his 
existence  within  human  and  creature  conditions,  he  stood  in  a 
continued  inward  fellowship  of  love  with  God,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed the  highest  value  and  the  highest  truth,  and  which  he 
knew  to  have  direct  fundamental  connection  with  his  Messianic 
calling" * 

The  significance  of  this  position  lies  in  the  implication  that  the 
official  and  ethical  consciousness  of  Christ  is  for  us  equivalent  to 
divinity.  Not  that  his  nature  was  divine,  nor  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  divine ;  indeed,  he  was  so  preoccupied  with  the 
purely  ethical  and  spiritual  that  he  never  sought  to  analyze  the 
metaphysical  contents  of  his  own  nature  or  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
but  since  in  him  was  realized  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  the  sphere  of  love,  and  since  in  his  filial  spirit  was 
mirrored  the  supreme  reflection  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  he 
was  in  a  preeminent  and  wholly  unique  sense  the  Son  of  God. 

This  position  is  due  to  a  number  of  influences.  There  is  first 
the  exegetical  process,  in  the  course  of  which  all  references  to  the 
metaphysical  or  preexistent  nature  of  Christ  are  resolved  into 
ethical  relations,  or  explained  according  to  prevailing  modes  of 
expression,  without  involving  the  natural  divinity  of  Christ.  A 
second  influence  is  from  psychology,  in  line  with  the  strong  mod- 
ern tendency  to  confine  all  affirmations  as  to  the  soul  to  what  is 
given  in  experience,  hence  refusing  to  speculate  about  the  nature 
1  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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of  any  deeper  background  of  being.  Allied  with  this  is  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  positivism,  which  declines  to  consider  causes,  on 
the  assumption  that  all  valid  and  fruitful  knowledge  is  limited  to 
phenomena.  There  is  also  the  religious  motive,  that  it  matters 
not  what  the  metaphysical  reality,  since  the  value  of  Christ  lies 
in  what  is  possible  to  us  as  well  as  actual  in  him ;  if  he  realized 
in  unbroken  perfection  the  fellowship  of  love  which  is  the  goal  of 
all  our  aspirations,  we  need  not  ask  whether  his  nature  was  or 
was  not  different  from  ours. 

We  all  know  how  profoundly  this  mode  of  viewing  the  person 
of  Christ  has,  since  Schleiermacher,  affected  Christology.  Nor 
are  we  unmindful  how  many  of  the  most  earnest  students  of  this 
subject  are  at  present  confining  their  investigations  to  the  lines 
thus  sketched.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  disparage  the  positive 
results  which  have  come  from  this  quarter,  and  are  yet  to  come, 
into  our  apprehension  of  Christ.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  fresh  vitality,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  richness,  of  this 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  pure  divine  essence  of  love 
which  was  the  supreme  element  of  his  consciousness.  We  cannot 
'doubt  that  this  conception  has  acted  as  a  liberating  principle  to 
free  Christology  from  the  metaphysical  bondage  of  the  past. 
Never  again  can  the  church  sink  back  into  that  arid  region  of 
abstract  dogma  in  which  for  so  long  she  dwelt  So  far  as  the 
interest  of  this  view  of  Christ  is  purely  ethical  and  spiritual,  and 
therefore  practical,  it  is  a  regenerative  force  which  will  first  of  all 
declare  itself  in  theology,  in  a  more  vital  thought  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  man  in  whom 
life  finds  its  completion,  and  then  be  manifest  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  as  a  true  evangel  of  redeeming  love. 

While  the  value  of  this  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is 
thus  recognized,  yet  as  a  complete  presentation  it  meets  a  num- 
ber of  serious  if  not  fatal  difficulties. 

We  notice  first  the  assumption  that  since,  as  it  is  claimed, 
the  teaching  of  Christ  is  wholly  confined  to  ethical  truth,  there- 
fore, whatever  references  to  metaphysical  relations  one  may  find 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  these  he  is  to  regard  as  lying 
outside  the  proper  sphere  of  Christology.  But  even  if  it  were 
admitted  —  which  I  do  not  admit  —  that  in  the  words  of  Christ 
there  is  no  explicit  teaching  on  these  things,  this  would  not  be 
valid  ground  for  prohibiting  such  inquiry  or  discrediting  the  re- 
sults of  such  inquiry.  There  are  rational  presuppositions  which 
underlie  all  facts.     The  scientific  investigator  sets  out  with  im- 
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plicit  confidence  in  the  principle  of  causation  which  conditions 
the  order  of  nature,  and  every  step  of  his  investigation  is  deter- 
mined by  belief  in  that  law.  The  reason  seeks,  and  will  always 
seek,  for  causes.  So  long  as  men  are  rational,  the  agnostic  will 
not  be  accepted  as  the  final  teacher  on  any  subject,  least  of  all  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  it  must  be  presupposed  that  he  is  either 
a  man  or  something  more  than  a  man.  It  is  legitimate,  indeed  it 
is  laid  upon  us,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  ground  on  which  we 
may  account  for  a  fact  so  exceptional  as  his  moral  and  religious 
consciousness.  As  we  view  it,  only  one  of  two  explanations  is 
available,  a  third  being  out  of  the  question.  For  this  third 
hypothesis,  which  we  reject,  requires  us  to  see  in  Christ  simply 
and  only  a  man  acting  always  from  himself ;  so  that  when  he  is 
represented  as  speaking  or  acting  otherwise  than  from  himself, 
this  is  due  to  later  accretions  of  tradition. 

One  of  the  two  possible  interpretations  of  his  nature,  then, 
is  that  which  we  have  already  described  :  according  to  Wendt, 
although  he  was  a  man,  yet  by  virtue  of  a  special  divine  choice, 
manifested  in  an  exceptional  endowment  of  wisdom  and  capacity 
for  inspiration  and  fellowship,  he  sustains  a  wholly  unique  relation 
to  both  God  and  man.  It  may  be  added  that,  on  this  theory, 
irrespective  of  the  mode  of  receiving  them,  the  contents  of  his 
ethical  consciousness  were  not  essentially  different  from  what  they 
might  have  been  had  he  possessed  a  divine  nature.  To  many  who 
hold  such  a  view,  he  is  an  object  of  profound  veneration,  if  not  of 
worship. 

Yet  this  is  unquestionably  not  the  view  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  According  to  them,  in  language  which  admits 
of  no  equivocal  meaning,  the  preexistence  of  Christ  as  Son  of 
God  is  declared.  It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  say  that  the  pre- 
existence is  ideal,  to  be  understood  as  being  in  the  ethical 
purpose  of  God  predestined  to  realization  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
there  is  affirmed  a  real  existence  before  incarnation,  living,  active, 
one  that  sustained  vital  relations  to  the  world.  Previous  to  his 
earthly  life,  there  was  a  personal  element  in  him  who  was  known 
as  Jesus  the  Christ  which  was  from  the  beginning  with  God ; 
and  by  virtue  of  this  personal  divinity,  he  was  the  Mediator  of 
creation,  in  whom  all  things  progressively  realize  their  divine 
destination. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  harmonize  the  view  under  considera- 
tion with  the  self-witness  of  Christ.     In  the  Johannine  Gospel 
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his  language  contains  not  only  allusions  naturally  explained  as 
reminiscent  of  a  former  state,  but  also  positive  assertions  of  a 
timeless  existence  apart  from  the  world.  The  latest  attempt l  to 
interpret  these  words  as  a  figurative  expression  of  moral  relations 
shows  the  impregnable  strength  of  the  exegetical  proof  of  the 
actual  preexistence  of  Christ,  that  it  was  both  prehistorical  and 
without  beginning. 

There  is  furthermore  the  psychological  problem  for  which  the 
hypothesis  provides  no  solution..  By  what  process  short  of  a  con- 
tinuous miracle  could  a  man  come  to  regard  himself,  both  in  his 
relation  to  God  and  with  reference  to  his  own  person,  as  the  only 
one  between  whom  and  the  Father  there  was  perfect  reciprocal 
knowledge,  who  alone  teaches  with  authority  from  which  is  no 
appeal,  to  whom  all  things  were  given  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  whose  death  sustains  a  unique  relation  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  who,  exalted  to  universal  Lordship,  is  to  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  ?  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  modesty  in  his  case 
would  have  precluded  him  from  claiming  for  himself  such  pre- 
rogative. And  we  should  have  to  admit  the  force  of  this  remark 
on  one  condition,  namely,  that  the  claim  was  not  true.  But  if  he 
was  all  that  he  assumed,  then  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mod- 
esty, but  of  truthfulness.  That  is  a  curious  proceeding  which 
begins  by  excluding  all  the  evidence  by  which  a  fact  is  estab- 
lished, and  ends  with  the  complaint  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
warrant  belief  of  the  fact.  If  we  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
only  a  man,  and  if  we  admit  that  in  him  filial  fellowship  with  the 
Father  was  perfectly  realized,  the  very  solitariness  of  the  fact  in 
human  history  is  itself  a  supreme  wonder.  If  experience  is  to  be 
our  only  guide  in  accounting  for  it,  we  must  confess  that  from 
human  nature  alone,  as  we  know  it,  apart  from  Christ,  there  is  no 
sufficient  explanation.  We  do  not  deny  that  such  fellowship  is 
possible  to  man,  nor  would  we  limit  the  possible  to  what  is  actual 
in  other  men  ;  but  we  do  say  that,  accounting  Christ  as  only  man, 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  this  fact  is  reached.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  resort  to  a  perpetual  miracle  as  the  secret  of  this  perfect 
realization  of  fellowship,  we  then  allow  all  the  ethical  relations 
which  on  the  personal  side  are  asserted  in  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation. And  having  gone  thus  far,  why  should  we  refuse  to 
go  further  and  accept  the  metaphysical  element  in  the  person 
of  Christ  ?  For  that  appears  to  be  the  more  rational  interpreta- 
tion which  declares  him  to  be  the  eternal  Word,  the  Son  of  God 
1  Weudt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168-178. 
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become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  doctrine  held  by 
the  apostolic  church.  It  was  definitely  stated  in  every  one  of  the 
four  great  letters  of  Paul  within  twenty-eight  years  of  Christ's 
death,  and  then  not  as  a  new  doctrine  either  to  the  apostle  or  to 
the  church.  And  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  same  teaching  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  chief  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  — 
in  no  case  inconsistent  with  the  others.  This  doctrine  harmonizes 
with  the  stories  of  the  miraculous  birth  in  the  first  and  third 
Gospels,  and  with  a  number  of  incidental  but  significant  state- 
ments in  all  the  Synoptics.  It  is  the  teaching  of  John  and  the 
author  of  the  Hebrews.  This  makes  belief  in  his  sinlessness 
credible,  justifies  the  homage  which  both  the  reason  and  the  heart 
of  man  have  rendered  to  him,  and  vindicates  the  claim  of  univer- 
sal Lordship  which  he  asserted  for  himself. 

The  only  other  objection  which  we  now  offer  to  the  purely 
ethical  conception  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  is  its  relation  to  re- 
demption. It  is  a  question  whether,  on  this  theory,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  surrender  what  is  essential  to  redemption.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  Christ  had  "  assurance  that  his  obedience,  ratified 
by  his  death,  because  of  the  actual  value  which  it  has  in  God's 
eyes,  would  also  become  an  actually  operative  motive  for  God 
to  ratify  his  gracious  will  in  the  case  of  his  disciples ;  "  and  this 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  presupposition  for  his  being  able  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  his  death."  l  But  why  should  this  assurance 
arise  in  the  heart  of  Christ  alone  of  all  living  men  ?  If  he  was 
simply  the  one  in  whom  the  ideal  relation  of  all  men  to  God  was 
realized,  and  if  the  relation  was  not  different  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  why  should  his  obedience,  ratified  by  his  death,  become  an 
actually  operative  motive  for  God  to  confer  a  gracious  benefit  on 
men  ?  Was  there  an  element  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  overlooked 
by  this  theory,  through  which,  as  related  to  God,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  this  "  blissful  effect "  ?  If  we  see  in  the  death  of  Christ 
only  a  proof  of  his  loving  desire  to  lead  men  to  eternal  life,  a 
final  stage  in  his  annunciation  of  the  kind  of  conduct  which  is 
pleasing  to  God,  an  example  of  joy  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
misery  following  which  his  disciples  may  also  attain  blessedness 
in  the  present  life,  and  an  occasion  for  the  power  of  his  influence 
to  be  both  widened  and  perfected,2  how  shall  we  reconcile  this 
view  as  a  complete  exhibition  of  Christ's  atoning  work  with  that 
presented  by  Paul  and  John  and  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  ?    To 

1  Wendt,  The  Teaching  ofJe*us,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
3  Cf.  Wendt,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251-262. 
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these  men,  the  significance  and  validity  of  Christ's  work  for  the 
benefit  of  sinners  lay  not  simply  in  what  he  did,  but  also  and 
especially  in  the  nature  of  his  person  as  divine-human,  who  being 
preexistent  became  incarnate,  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  According  to  them,  he  was  the  human  manifestation 
of  God,  the  distinctive  aim  of  whose  mission  was  to  deliver  men 
from  sin  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  divine  love.  They  regarded 
his  earthly  life  as  a  change  in  the  direction  of  humiliation  from 
the  previous  condition  of  glory  in  order  that,  by  a  sympathetic 
identification  of  himself  with  men,  in  both  obedience  and  suf- 
fering, he  might  reconcile  men  to  God.  And  the  virtue  of  his 
atoning  work  lay,  not  in  his  divinity  apart  from  humanity,  nor  in 
his  humanity  apart  from  divinity,  but  in  his  personality,  which 
drew  its  contents  from  his  divine  and  human  nature. 

Here  we  rest  the  presentation  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  related 
to  certain  phases  of  modern  thought.  We  have  seen  that  a  di- 
vine historic  person  remains  to  us  after  the  processes  both  of 
destructive  naturalistic  rationalism  and  of  an  exhaustive  literary 
and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The 
attractive  offers  of  idealism  and  of  experience  as  media  of  gain- 
ing and  preserving  a  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  we  have  had  to 
characterize  as  inadequate.  Loyalty  to  the  Christian  facts  has 
compelled  us  to  affirm  both  the  sinless  perfection  and  the  proper 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  And  the  result  of  our  consideration  leaves 
upon  us  two  strong  impressions  as  to  this  whole  subject.  One  is, 
that  the  supreme  duty  of  our  time  is  to  gain  and  guard  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ ;  the  other  is,  that  we  must 
be  absolutely  guided  in  our  apprehension  of  him  by  what  he 
knew  himself  to  be,  —  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  sacred  trust  which  I  receive  through  you  this  day,  to  teach 
Christian  Theology  in  this  beloved  Seminary,  is  accepted  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.1  In  this  time  of  vast  intellectual 
ferment  in  the  sphere  of  critical  and  philosophical  inquiry,  when 
as  never  before  men  are  seeking  for  reality,  and  dogmatism  as 
such  is  everywhere  discredited,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  know  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  by 
the  great  leaders  in  Christian  doctrine,  to  teach  only  what  from 

1  This  paper  was  delivered  as  an  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  author 
as  Buck  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  and  Lecturer  on  Church  Polity  in 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
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study  and  from  experience  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  cultivate 
in  the  young  men  under  my  charge  a  spirit  of  free  yet  reverent 
investigation  and  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  are  central  and  all-controlling. 
And  my  prayer  is,  that  he  who  calls  me  to  this  service  will  give 
me  his  Spirit  of  truth,  and  ever  keep  my  heart  glowing  with  love 
for  him  and  for  men. 

C.  A.  Bechmih. 
Bangor,  Maine. 


SOCRATES  ONCE    MORE. 

It  is  one  of  the  favors  of  fortune  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
express  adequate  gratitude,  that  among  the  fragments  which  she 
has  preserved  to  us,  to  suggest  what  was  once  the  wealth  of  Greek 
literature,  there  is  so  much  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  person- 
ality of  Socrates.  Perhaps  it  is  to  remind  us  that  the  memory  of 
a  great  man  is  more  precious  to  humanity  than  cities  and  empires, 
but  certainly  the  Greeks  have  themselves  been  forced  to  prove 
how  impossible  it  is  to  kill  such  a  man  as  he.  There  is  left  to  us 
not  merely  the  realistic  picture  of  Xenophon,  not  merely  the 
idealized  portrait  by  Plato,  but  even  the  caricature  by  Aristo- 
phanes. He  is  represented  to  us  both  in  friendly  and  in  hostile 
light,  depicted  not  only  as  a  teacher,  influential  and  admired,  but 
also  as  his  opponents  were  wont  to  look  at  him,  and  wished  to 
have  him  regarded  by  the  world.  And  as  we  see  him  from  these 
different  points  of  view  he  becomes  to  us  more  grandly  typical, 
suggesting  the  whole  round  of  difficulties  which  have  beset  the 
problem  of  education  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  The 
44  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes  presents  to  us  the  natural  feeling  of 
the  average  man  with  regard  to  progressive  thought  and  culture. 
Its  sentiment  is  clothed  in  the  elaborate  beauty  of  Greek  poetry, 
in  a  manner  fit  to  attract  the  refined  taste  of  the  Athenians  of  the 
classical  age,  and  yet  it  gives  to  us  popular  views.  It  was  written 
to  attract  a  popular  audience,  to  echo  their  feeling,  and  its  judg- 
ments are  such  as  the  common  mind  is,  in  all  ages,  most  prone  to 
accept.  Athens  had  abundant  reason  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  to  be  anxious  as  to  the  morals  of  her  young  men, 
and,  as  was  natural,  special  attention  was  called  to  the  method 
of  education  which  then  prevailed.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Aris- 
tophanes to  suppose  that  he  took  up  the  cry  against  the  tendency 
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of  the  times,  and  made  his  attack  upon  the  teaching  of  the  day, 
without  being  prompted  by  interest  in  the  good  morals  of  Athe- 
nian society,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  could  be  confident  of  sympathy,  and  still  further 
that  as  a  comedian  he  would  have  excellent  opportunity  for 
making  sport.  The  old  comedy  could  not,  from  its  nature,  have 
touched  a  theme  for  the  sake  of  dealing  exclusively  in  fun. 
That  was  the  sugared  covering,  but  there  was  medicine  with  a 
bitter  flavor  within ;  the  fun  had  always  in  it  an  element  of  iu- 
tense  earnestness.  We  may  safely  give  credit  to  the  poet  for 
considerable  sincerity  in  his  representation  of  Socrates  and  his 
associates. 

Aristophanes  shows  in  his  attack  precisely  the  weakness  and 
fault  which  are  apt  to  characterize  popular  feeling.  He  recog- 
nized the  evil,  and  apparently  felt  it  with  keenness.  But  he  knew 
no  more  efficacious  remedy  than  to  find  fault,  to  make  sad  com- 
parisons between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  to  cry  aloud  that 
men  ought  to  return  to  the  simple  virtue  of  their  fathers.  But  an 
onward  movement  of  society  has  in  it  always  a  weight  which  is 
irresistible  by  any  direct  opposition.  It  may  turn  to  one  side  but 
it  does  not  go  back.  The  people  could  not  return  if  they  would, 
and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  The  progress  of  society  is  fur- 
thermore a  growth,  a  life  ;  and  though  armies  may  go  back  upon 
their  course  life  never  does.  The  plant  cannot  be  put  again  into 
the  seed  because  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  No  amount  of  pressure 
upon  the  frog,  or  maiming  of  his  members,  can  ever  make  him  a 
tadpole  again.  We  never  return  from  manhood  to  boyhood  in 
life,  and  while  we  acquire  virtues  the  particular  virtuous  state  of 
our  ancestors  never  comes  again.  And  yet  it  is  so  delightful  to 
the  mind,  when  we  are  disheartened  or  out  of  temper  with  the 
present,  to  look  with  a  magnifying-glass  at  the  excellences  of  by- 
gone ages,  and  to  dream  that  by  looking  backward  we  are  leading 
movements  of  reform,  that  this  is  the  natural  resort  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  feel  that  the  present  is  going  astray. 

But  it  was  a  still  worse  error  on  the  part  of  Aristophanes  that 
he  made  his  attack  upon  the  wrong  man.  He  was  so  eager  that 
something  aggressive  should  be  done,  so  anxious  that  something 
should  be  hit,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  make  fine  distinctions 
between  friends  and  foes.  He  struck,  as  hot  natures  in  all  ages 
have  been  known  to  do,  at  the  first  head  which  he  saw,  the  object 
which  most  readily  drew  his  attention.  The  most  pressing  demand 
which  made  itself  felt  in  his  spirit,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
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comedian,  was  for  a  mark  at  which  he  could  aim.  There  was  some- 
thing practical  in  that  desire,  even  though  it  might  seem  useless 
for  him  to  hope  that  he  could  do  much  toward  overturning  the 
enemy.  Socrates  was  associated  as  teacher  with  the  Athenian 
youth  of  the  age,  and  with  some  of  those  whose  conduct  was 
proving  most  threatening  and  reprehensible.  The  presumption 
was  against  him.  He  would  prove,  moreover,  an  admirable  target. 
Why  should  there  be  any  question  ? 

The  irony  of  "fate,  as  it  makes  sport  of  poor  humanity,  was 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  popular  poet  and  critic  turned  the 
feeling  of  his  contemporaries  against  the  one  man  who  was  work- 
ing with  effectiveness  to  counteract  those  evil  tendencies  which 
were  filling  Athens  with  apprehension.  He  was  the  one  teacher 
who  was  upholding  the  cause  for  which  Aristophanes  claimed  to 
be  so  zealous,  and  was  proving  himself  a  positive  and  potent  in- 
fluence where  the  popular  poet  was  a  mere  negation.  If  it  is  the 
part  of  tragedy  to  portray  the  blindness  of  the  human  mind,  the 
utter  weakness  of  human  judgment,  we  must  say  that  the  Athe- 
nian poet  was  acting  tragedy  while  he  wrote  comedies.  The 
teacher  who  has  won  with  the  advance  of  time  the  most  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  all  thinking  men  as  being  an  almost  ideal, 
instructor,  is  the  one  against  whom  the  most  virulent  and  effective 
attack  of  ancient  times  was  directed,  and  that  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  corrupting  his  pupils.  And  all  this  happened  in  the  most 
highly  cultured  society  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is 
not  strange  that  tragedies  appeal  to  human  nature. 

The  catastrophe  of  one  age  opens  springs  of  faith  for  another, 
and  the  tragedies  of  life  furnish  the  hopeful  problems  of  our  ex- 
perience. Innumerable  lessons  of  vast  value  to  the  world  have 
been  drawn  from  the  story  of  Socrates,  and  some  of  them  are 
well  worth  repeating  now,  for  every  age  has  its  popular  impres- 
sions, some  bad  and  some  good,  and  needing  a  Socrates  to  help 
distinguish  between  them.  The  question  is  as  vital  to-day  as  it 
ever  was  how  far  Aristophanes  was  right  in  the  attitude  which  he 
assumed.  We  never  needed  more  than  we  do  to-day  to  under- 
stand who  is  to  blame,  and  where  and  how  correction  is  to  be  ap- 
plied when  young  men  appear  to  be  going  astray.  It  would  seem 
that,  as  regards  the  broad  principles  of  their  judgment,  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  public  which  he  represented  were  correct.  If 
corruption  and  moral  weakness  are  extending  themselves  in  a 
community  there  is  something  at  fault  in  the  training  of  the 
young.     Education  is  wrong  if  it  does  not  make  men  strong  and 
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good,  or,  at  least,  stronger  and  better.  Look  to  the  teachers  if 
the  age  grows  degenerate,  teachers  in  the  widest  sense,  those 
who  instruct  the  life  from  infancy  onward.  The  men  and  women 
who  teach  are  cheated  by  false  ideals,  or  are  hampered  in  their 
work  by  pernicious  methods,  if  society  is  tending  downward  in- 
stead of  upward. 

But  to  find  the  specific  fault,  and  to  apply  the  efficient  remedy, 
is  a  matter  of  vastly  greater  difficulty  than  to  form  general  judg- 
ments of  a  fair  degree  of  correctness.  And  here  it  was  that 
Socrates  suggested  a  principle  which  is  of  inestimable  importance. 
His  plan  of  improving  the  educational  methods  of  the  day,  of 
deepening  the  impression  which  the  teacher  could  make  upon  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  was  by  bringing  them  in  .contact  more  di- 
rectly with  the  simplest  and  most  universal  truths  of  human 
nature.  Recognizing  that  instruction  was  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  life  of  the  times,  he  moved  instinctively  to  the  conviction  that 
the  stronger  grasp  must  fasten  itself  upon  the  sentiments  which 
are  most  common  to  human  life.  "  He  himself,"  writes  Xenophon 
of  his  great  master,  "  was  always  discussing  human  affairs,  con- 
sidering what  is  pious  and  what  is  impious,  what  is  beautiful  and 
what  is  ugly,  what  is  just  and  what  unjust."  The  homely  illus- 
trations and  comparisons  of  which  Socrates  was  so  fond  were 
a  most  appropriate  instrumentality  for  reaching  the  same  grand 
result.  He  was  bringing  thought  and  education  back  to  the 
people. 

The  principle  which  he  was  following  has  its  analogy  in  the 
various  arts.  They  all  tend,  as  they  advance,  to  grow  artificial 
and  conventional.  Artists  are  admired  for  the  gracefulness  of 
their  figures  and  the  softness  of  their  coloring,  but  when  the  un- 
remitting attention  to  pencil  and  brush  seems  to  beget  the  impres- 
sion that  fineness  of  execution  is  all,  then  the  people  grow  tired 
of  their  work,  and  drive  them  back  to  nature  again  for  new  in- 
struction. Poetry  must  ever  be  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  the 
life  of  the  common  people  for  its  themes  and  methods,  or  it  grows 
insipid,  and  sinks  into  hopeless  weakness.  Man  gives  fresh 
beauty  to  almost  all  things  which  he  can  reach  with  his  culture. 
But  all  things  which  grow  tend  to  become  sensitive  and  delicate 
in  artificial  light  and  heat,  and  we  must  continually  turn  for  help 
and  suggestions  to  the  original  soil  and  stock.  Nature  is  the 
great  storehouse  of  truth,  the  great  reservoir  of  health  and  vigor. 
As  the  man  who  feels  that  vitality  is  exhausted  longs  to  get  back 
to  the  air  of  his  native  fields,  so  humanity,  if  it  loses  its  healthful 
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vigor,  needs  to  retain  into  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  artificiality. 
The  best  rules  of  pedagogics  are  translated  from  the  simplest  laws 
of  common  sense. 

The  Socratic  principle  reminds  us  of  the  important  truth  that 
education,  from  its  peculiar  interest  in  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
man,  tends  to  become  one-sided,  and  to  divorce  itself  from  those 
considerations  of  a  moral  nature  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
responsible  life.  Questions  of  right  and  obligation  furnish,  after 
all,  the  largest  and  deepest  interest  to  human  nature.  If  these  are 
permitted  to  drop  out  of  our  scheme  of  training  we  not  only  fail 
to  strengthen  as  we  ought  the  developing  life  of  our  times,  but  we 
lose  altogether  our  hold  upon  it.  Here  only  can  our  grasp  be 
secure.  You  cannot  lift  men  by  the  head  alone.  They  will  soon 
refuse  to  be  touched  by  anything  which  suggests  such  an  attempt. 
It  becomes  the  universal  test  of  successful  training  whether  it 
reaches  down  to  where  it  can  lay  hold  of  the  whole  being. 

The  principle  is  so  true,  and  is  so  wide  in  its  application,  that 
we  may  safely  and  advantageously  appeal  to  it  in  connection  with 
modern  difficulties.  We  live  in  an  age  when  education  is  not  at 
all  sure  that  its  processes  are  worthy  of  approval,  if  it  is  even 
confident  what  it  is  aiming  at.  We  talk  about  liberal  education 
as  if  somewhere  a  list  of  branches  could  be  found  which  would 
settle  forever  what  should  be  a  preparation  for  a  coUege  diploma, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure  as  we  once  were  that  we  have  already  dis- 
covered it.  We  are  tormented  by  the  apprehension  or  conviction 
that  society  in  our  times  shows  the  same  tendency  as  among  the 
old  Greeks.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  love  to  work  up  in  the  air 
rather  than  down  in  the  earth.  We  know  how  to  erect  pinnacles 
better  than  how  to  lay  foundations.  The  temptation  to  super- 
ficiality is  not  dependent  upon  time  and  place.  We  love  to  im- 
agine that  the  man  who  has  most  to  show  to  the  eye  for  his  day's 
labor  is  necessarily  the  most  practical  workman.  Everything 
whose  value  and  efficiency  does  not  display  itself  at  once  to  the 
senses  we  are  prone  to  count  as  dead  or  useless.  We  are  crazy 
for  specific  and  tangible  results.  But  the  life  of  Socrates  teaches 
us  that  the  need  of  life  is  not  so  much  even  to  be  delivered  from 
pedantry  as  to  be  saved  from  shallowness.  Nothing  else  is  so 
practical  as  to  get  earnestness  and  depth  of  character.  Nothing 
is  so  important  in  education  as  that  a  man  should  be  seized  by  an 
ideal  of  manliness  which  possesses  the  whole  of  him.  No  process 
of  technical  training,  nor  scheme  of  specializing  studies,  can  meet 
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the  claims  of  a  liberal  education,  unless  broad  enough  to  influence 
the  aggregate  of  thinking  men,  enlightened  mankind,  the  human 
mind  in  the  largeness  of  its  aspiration.  To  break  every  yoke  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free  must  be  the  promise  of  any  gospel, 
whether  in  education  or  religion.  It  must  be  ever  the  superlative 
argument  in  favor  of  language  study,  not  that  it  furnishes  such 
admirable  intellectual  discipline,  though  all  acknowledge  that 
this  is  of  surpassing  value,  but  that  it  gives  so  much  of  what  is 
best  in  human  experience,  and  that  it  appeals  so  preeminently  to 
the  whole  man,  as  man.  In  the  great  discussion  as  to  the  so- 
called  dead  languages,  we  may  readily  admit  that  if  they  do  not 
prove  to  have  a  more  living  hold  upon  human  life,  in  all  its 
breadth,  than  other  subjects  of  study  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  competition,  they  are  inevitably  doomed  to  lose  their  place. 
Education  means  always  development  of  the  living  man.  It  is  a 
process  of  life,  and  can  be  aided  in  its  best  work  only  by  instru- 
mentalities which  help  to  fullness  of  life.  That  which  draws  out 
and  lifts  up  the  whole  human  quality,  that  is  the  force  which 
education  must  prize. 

That  this  is  a  quality  which  belonged  in  a  preeminent  degree 
to  the  teaching  of  Socrates  is  emphasized  and  illustrated  by  that 
peculiarity  of  his  method  which,  above  all  things,  roused  against 
him  apprehension  and  hostility.  The  prominent  sophists  of  his 
day  gave  their  instruction  only  in  return  for  generous  fees,  and 
they  gained  therefore  as  their  disciples  only  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  rich.  The  teacher  who  exacts  a  large  price  for  admission  to 
his  lecture  room  is  not  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  propa- 
gandist. He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  mis- 
sionary ardor  to  convert  and  revolutionize  society.  As  long  as  the 
philosopher  gathered  about  himself  only  a  select  school  of  men 
who,  by  their  very  pursuit  of  learning,  were  largely  withdrawn 
from  close  connection  with  the  public,  although  he  might  be  criti- 
cized, and  perhaps  marked  as  theoretically  dangerous,  he  was 
nevertheless  not  regarded  as  a  present  peril.  He  was  not  felt  as 
a  force,  but  was  simply  looked  upon  with  curiosity  as  one  of  the 
excrescences  of  the  times.  It  was  of  vast  significance  in  the 
position  occupied  by  Socrates,  in  the  estimate  which  we  place 
upon  his  work  now,  and  in  the  actual  feeling  with  which  he  was 
then  regarded  by  his  opponents,  that  he  felt  that  he  had  a  mis- 
sion. It  was  his  earnest  intention  to  make  himself  felt  in  society. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  public  should  go  on  as  if  he  had  never 
lived.    While  his  predecessors  and  rivals  taught  but  a  few  pupils, 
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he  taught  every  one  whom  he  could  reach.  It  is  the  great  appre- 
hension of  the  average  conservative  that  the  common  people  may 
be  led  astray.  They  are  supposed  to  be  easily  deceived,  with 
little  capacity  for  distinguishing  what  is  fraudulent.  Rarely 
would  any  one  argue  in  favor  of  willfully  building  up  a  structure 
of  falsehood  in  which  to  imprison  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  existing  order  of  society,  cautious  minds  are 
forever  suggesting  that  it  is  dangerous  to  let  the  light  penetrate 
freely  among  them.  Sophists  could  be  tolerated  in  the  minds  of 
the  old  Greek  statesmen  as  long  as  they  confined  their  perilous 
ideas  within  the  circle  of  the  privileged  few,  as  long  as  they 
worked  only  upon  the  upper  classes.  When  they  only  gathered 
their  few  disciples  from  the  sons  of  the  nobility  they  could  be 
counted  as  simply  an  aid  to  innocent  indulgence,  but  if  they 
touched  the  populace,  if  they  endangered  the  public  faith,  and 
especially  if  they  interfered  with  the  established  customs,  they 
were  pernicious  disorganizes.  Irreligious  philosophizing,  or  even 
scoffing,  in  lecture  rooms  and  learned  books  was  comparatively 
innocent.  But  Socrates  taught  on  the  street,  gave  his  opinions  free 
vent  in  the  market-place,  asked  for  no  money,  but  only  for  in- 
terested minds.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  work  to  do  for  rich  and 
poor  alike.  It  was  by  this  startling  determination  to  bring  his 
message  where  it  could  be  received  by  all  the  people,  to  suit  his 
thought  to  all  human  nature,  that  he  brought  conviction  to  some 
of  the  guardians  of  Athens  that  it  was  not  safe  to  let  him  live, 
but  he  proved  also  to  the  world  that  his  thought  was  laying  hold 
of  the  vital  forces  of  life,  in  a  way  of  which  philosophy  had 
before  him  been  utterly  ignorant. 

The  second  quality  of  the  ideal  of  education  which  is  suggested 
by  Socrates  connects  itself  with  his  practical  method  of  teaching, 
by  question  and  answer.  The  school,  as  he  would  constitute  it, 
is  a  mental  gymnasium,  where  all  powers  are  called  into  intense 
action  in  a  desire  for  achievement  and  a  spirit  of  competition. 
It  is  not  the  bitterness  of  rivalry  which  he  would  seek,  but  the 
athletic  principle,  blow  for  blow.  It  is  the  fencing  process  which 
he  would  have,  watching  and  striking.  He  himself  would  enter 
the  arena,  with  his  pupils,  but  the  discussion  was  to  be  the  all- 
important  thing,  not  some  point  which  was  to  be  proved.  It 
most  be  a  meeting  of  living  forces,  with  no  prescription  of  the 
result  which  is  to  be  reached.  The  real  benefit  was  to  be  gained 
from  wrestling  with  the  great  problems  of  human  experience. 
Socrates  had  only  one  purpose,  to  keep  the  pupil  face  to  face 
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with  these.  In  the  conversations  which  are  given  to  us  by  Xeno- 
phon,  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  if  he  is  a  very  apprecia- 
tive reporter  of  his  master.  His  main  thought  in  writing  was  to 
satisfy  society  that  his  teacher  was  a  man  of  good  habits,  one 
with  whom  the  sons  of  the  Athenians  might  safely  associate. 
But  we  can  see  distinctly  in  his  reports  that  it  is  thinking,  rather 
than  discovery,  which  Socrates  is  pursuing.  When  we  come  to 
the  elaborated  conversations  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  are 
so  artistically  planned  and  yet  so  manifestly  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  Socratic  method,  we  gain  a  far  higher  and  more  perfect 
conception  of  the  great  teacher.  We  wonder  at  times,  in  our 
economical  desire  to  see  the  results  of  finished  work,  why  the 
points  are  not  more  satisfactorily  proved  and  settled,  that  they 
may  be  laid  away  in  quiet,  that  we  might  count  so  much  work 
finally  done.  We  ask  an  analogous  question  when  we  won- 
der if  the  best  exercise  for  the  body  could  not  be  obtained  at 
the  wood-pile,  where  the  sticks  can  be  thrown  over  the  other  side, 
and,  if  you  wish,  counted  as  they  are  cut.  You  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  at  the  close  of  each  hour  that  so  much  work 
has  been  done.  But  the  best  experience  proves  that  gymnastic 
training  is  something  different  from  sawing  wood,  and  education, 
from  getting  a  solution  to  the  greatest  number  of  problems.  We 
develop  our  strength  by  the  use  of  very  simple  instruments,  but 
they  need  to  be  suited  to  their  purpose.  The  interrogation  point 
furnishes  the  most  efficacious  apparatus  of  the  mental  palaestra. 
The  grand  subject  for  our  consideration,  when  we  enter,  is  not 
whether  we  can  get  it  out  of  the  way,  but  in  how  many  differ- 
ent positions  it  will  prove  of  superlative  value  in  developing  our 
strength. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  feature  of  mental 
training,  that  every  one  has  his  own  gymnasium  ready  at  hand, 
which  he  can  use  with  more  or  less  of  wisdom  and  more  or  less  of 
effect,  according  to  his  judgment.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  he 
who  is  within  the  academic  walls  has  all  the  advantages,  and  he 
who  is  without  gets  none.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  presumed  that 
one  will  be  taught  to  make  better  use  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
gymnasium  than  if  he  is  by  himself.  The  interrogation  points 
meet  a  man,  or  ought  to  meet  him,  more  frequently  and  more 
persistently  in  the  school  than  out.  But  the  gymnasium  does 
nothing  for  him  who  will  not  exercise,  and  questions  are  useless 
to  the  mind  which  lets  them  go  by  in  carelessness.  There  is 
great  significance  in  the  fact  that  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves 
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why  some  men  do  better  with  meagre  opportunities  for  schooling 
than  others  with  the  most  abundant ;  how  so  many  succeed  in 
gaining  prizes  of  the  highest  rank,  even  in  literary  and  scholarly 
life,  without  being  indebted,  for  any  direct  aid,  to  the  schools. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  much  schooling  where  there  is  no  school. 
Questions  are  omnipresent,  even  though  they  are  not  stated  from 
the  pedagogue's  chair.  Persistent  and  vigorous  thinking,  even 
though  it  be  upon  simple  themes,  means  vigorous  and  successful 
manhood.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  best 
questions  should  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  in  the  best  way, 
but  it  is  vastly  more  essential  that  the  mind  should  lay  hold  of 
those  which  come.  But  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  training 
is  as  omnipresent  as  the  interrogation  point. 

The  third  all-important  quality  of  which  Socrates  reminds  us, 
as  belonging  to  the  ideal  scheme  of  education,  is  connected  with 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  Manhood  is  a  growth,  but 
it  is  an  inspiration  also.  No  personality  brings  forth  its  highest 
powers  by  its  own  solitary  efficiency ;  our  life  is  in  others  as  well 
as  in  ourselves.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit  to  soar 
upward,  but  the  lessons  in  flying  come  day  by  day,  as  we  watch 
the  power  of  those  who  rise  above  us,  and  feel  the  desire  to  emu- 
late or  even  surpass  our  companions.  The  encouragement  which 
lifts  us  to  the  grandest  height  is  the  consciousness  of  the  near- 
ness of  some  kindred  spirit  with  whom  we  sympathize,  and  who 
helps  us  to  rise.  Every  man,  whatever  may  be  the  height  to 
which  he  has  reached,  looks  back  to  some  one  with  thanksgiving 
for  help  which  seems  inestimably  precious.  It  is  mysterious  what 
men  are  able  to  do  for  each  other,  how  much  their  influence 
counts,  though  unconsciously  exerted,  at  critical  times.  There 
are  some  men,  moreover,  who  are  an  inspiration  to  us  whenever 
we  come  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  not  so  much  their  words, 
nor  their  acts,  as  the  men  themselves.  Virtue  goes  out  from 
them,  but  they  have  in  them  enough  of  divineness  so  that  giving 
does  not  impoverish  them. 

Now  it  is  this  indescribable  quality  of  enlarged  and  uplifted 
and  potent  manhood  to  which  we  look  as  being  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  educational  forces.  There  are  few  places  where  we  could 
learn  its  value  better  than  in  studying  the  work  of  Socrates. 
The  satire  of  Aristophanes,  pointed  as  it  is  at  the  philosopher 
and  his  work,  proclaims  no  other  truth  with  such  distinctness  as 
the  marvelous  influence  over  young  men  which  was  attributed  to 
Socrates  by  the  Athenians  of  his  day.     The  tragedy  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  comedy,  the  putting  to  death  of  the  great  teacher,  was 
the  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  same  fact.  Socrates  was  hated, 
not  so  much  for  the  specific  teaching  which  the  people  could  lay 
to  his  charge,  as  because  they  hated  to  feel  that  his  influence  was 
so  great,  that  his  hold  upon  the  young  men  was  so  mysteriously 
strong.  The  men  who  were  intimately  associated  with  Socrates 
as  pupils  and  friends  owned  his  influence  with  enthusiastic  recog- 
nition. Xenophon,  in  closing  his  recollections  of  his  master, 
says  that  those  who  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  continue 
ever  to  miss  him  as  one  who  was  supremely  helpful  toward  virtue. 
The  method  of  Xenophon's  narrative  continually  impresses  us 
with  the  thought  that  these  conversations  are  brought  out  as 
cherished  treasures  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  It  is  not  the 
mere  sentiments  of  the  teacher  which  are  to  be  presented,  but  the 
man  himself  is  what  we  are  to  know.  It  was  his  companionship, 
not  his  theories,  which  constituted  his  educational  power.  But  it 
is  from  Plato  that  we  gain  the  most  exalted  conception  of  the 
great  Athenian.  Barely  has  mortal  been  able  to  devise  a  grander 
throne  for  a  fellow-man  than  that  which  Plato  gave  to  his  teacher 
in  making  him  the  chief  speaker  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
dialogues.  Such  a  tribute  from  such  a  man  is  of  indeseribable 
significance.  But  still  further,  wherever  in  the  dialogues  fitting 
opportunity  occurs,  expressions  of  love  and  praise  are  introduced. 
Crito  is  presented  to  us  suggesting  the  many  friends  who  would 
joyfully  furnish  money,  if,  at  any  cost,  his  life  might  be  pro- 
longed, while  he  affirms  that  in  the  death  of  his  teacher  he  would 
lose  such  a  friend  as  he  could  never  find  again.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  which  is  given  in  the  "Phaedo," 
we  have  a  scene  like  the  parting  of  lovers,  while,  with  regard  to 
Plato  himself,  he  either  could  not  endure  to  be  present  at  the 
death  of  his  master,  or  did  not  dare  to  describe  his  emotions  at 
the  terrible  event.  So  the  united  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  left  to  us  confirms  the  statement  that  no  other  character 
among  the  Greeks  could  compare  with  Socrates  for  the  marvel- 
ous influence  which  belonged  to  his  personality.  The  tribute  to 
him,  which  is  given  in  the  " Symposium"  as  coming  from  the  lips 
of  Alcibiades,  is  doubtless  to  be  interpreted  as  the  encomium  of 
both  classes  of  pupils,  those  who  were  immersed  in  the  pleasures  of 
youthful  life,  and  those  whose  thought,  like  that  of  Plato,  was  all 
occupied  with  the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy.  Alcibiades, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  speaks  for  his  companions,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  when  he  affirms  that  words  from  other  speakers  pro- 
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dace  no  effect  upon  them  in  comparison  with  those  of  Socrates, 
while  the  very  fragments  of  his  words,  though  imperfectly  given, 
possess  the  souls  of  all  who  hear  them.  The  whole  spirit  was 
stirred  with  shame  for  the  past  and  with  aspiration  for  the  future. 
That  was  the  effect  of  his  influence.  It  was  a  quality  which  be- 
longed  to  the  man.  He  stands  for  all  ages  as  the  example  of  the 
power  of  personality.  He  left  no  writings,  but  his  pupils,  upon 
whom  he  wrote  in  living  characters,  were  his  treatises  and  dia- 
logues, known  and  read  of  all  men.  And  this  capacity  of  his 
manhood  to  beget  manhood  in  others  was  what  made  him  a  pre- 
eminent teacher. 

It  is  the  supreme  difficulty  in  all  training  of  the  mind  to  impart 
to  it  enlarged  ability,  to  supply  it  with  fertility,  creative  power; 
It  is  easy  to  produce  great  results  in  a  brief  time,  pruning  a 
shrub,  but  to  make  it  grow  with  increased  vigor  requires  long- 
continued  and  patient  study  and  culture.  To  cause  the  plant  to 
grow  in  the  right  direction,  to  impart  to  it  fullest  vitality  and 
beauty,  is  a  work  of  genius  supplemented  by  the  most  complete 
knowledge.  To  so  educate  a  man  as  to  give  him  the  greatest 
possible  enlargement  of  his  powers  is  the  most  exalted  work 
which  is  open  to  us  in  life.  The  most  potent  instrumentality  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  for  giving  to  a  man  increased 
intellectual  and  moral  resources  is  the  attractive  influence  of 
large  ideals,  kept  ever  before  him.  One  who  can  impress  himself 
on  his  associates  as  an  ideal  man  is  a  creator  of  his  kind.  But 
this  is  an  influence  which  is  so  precious  that  we  seem  to  expect  to 
find  it  only  rarely.  Epoch-making  men  are  likely  to  be  few  in 
the  world's  history,  but  every  man  ought  to  meet  them  in  his 
personal  development,  and  especially  in  the  days  of  youthful 
training.  From  the  nature  of  our  educational  methods,  we  find 
it  easier  to  sharpen  the  critical  faculties  than  to  kindle  inspiration. 
We  are  forever  at  work  training  the  mind  to  precision  and  accu- 
racy, and,  in  so  doing,  are  in  danger  of  repressing  warmth  of 
interest  Enthusiasm  comes  to  be  regarded  as  too  nearly  related 
to  credulity  to  be  appropriate  to  a  scholar.  There  is  little  place 
for  it  under  the  pressure  of  disciplinary  training  and  the  hard 
conventionality  of  advanced  culture.  Pruning  is  good,  but  only 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  Trimming  is  requisite 
to  give  shapeliness  to  the  tree,  but  trimming  to  excess  means,  not 
beauty,  but  death.  You  may  sharpen  the  lancet  by  grinding  it, 
but  you  may  destroy  the  temper  and  ruin  the  instrument.  We 
are  accustomed  to-day  to  wonder  why  so  many  men  triumph  with 
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few  educational  advantages.  Perhaps  it  is  genius  proving  its 
power  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  help.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
mind  has  not  become  hardened  in  its  narrowness,  because  it  is 
more  susceptible  to  helpful  influence.  It  reaches  out  more  readily 
after  the  ideal. 

The  great  educational  need  of  our  age,  as  of  every  other,  is  to 
get  more  vitality,  more  inspiration,  a  larger  interest  in  the  grand- 
est problems  of  life.  One  can  hardly  emphasize  too  strenuously 
the  need  of  teaching  our  minds  to  be  accurate,  and  it  would  be  a 
proclamation  of  our  folly  to  speak  with  disparagement  of  preci- 
sion in  knowledge.  But  life  is  more  than  drill,  and  thought  is 
grander  than  criticism.  A  stimulating  and  uplifting  mind  means 
far  more  for  education  than  any  number  of  learned  treatises.  It 
is  manhood  which  is  needed  to  give  the  true  instruction  to  men. 
We  may  get  endowments  of  unmeasured  wealth,  and  buildings  of 
indescribable  grandeur;  where  you  have  a  Socrates,  and  men 
like  him,  there  is  the  best  university.  Where  men  come  most  in 
contact  with  the  best  minds,  and  learn  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate them,  there  is  the  most  perfect  schooling. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  when  we  think  of  educational  advantages 
as  being  all  in  the  hands  of  institutions  especially  established  to 
claim  them.  The  whole  world  is  a  school,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  all  are  forced  to  take  more  or  less  of  the  training  which  they 
need.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  in  the  class-room  of 
the  college  or  university  minds  will  get  more  careful  correction, 
more  even  discipline  than  they  will  outside.  It  may,  however, 
prove  true  that  this  training  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth, 
however  highly  we  may  feel  called  upon  to  estimate  it,  if  it  must 
be  paid  for  by  great  sacrifice  of  the  stimulus  of  a  broader  life. 
The  culture  which  can  demand  approval  must  bring  strength,  as 
well  as  beauty.  The  exposure,  even  of  neglect,  is  better  than  the 
constant  care  which  produces  effeminacy.  The  glow  of  health- 
ful activity,  bearing  witness  of  the  spirit  which  is  on  fire  with 
ardor,  is  a  better  certificate  of  education  than  unnumbered 
conventional  graces.  If  this  is  something  which  schools  cannot 
give,  the  world  will  have  little  respect  for  them.  Now  it  is  this 
element  of  vigor,  this  energy  of  enlarged  and  heightened  vitality 
which  education  finds  it  most  difficult  to  impart.  It  was  just 
here  that  Socrates  brought  his  message  to  teachers.  Lay  hold  of 
the  broad  and  simple  truths  of  life,  and  learn  everywhere  to 
enforce  them.  Teach  men  to  struggle,  for  it  is  only  by  effort 
that  we  grow  strong.     Fill  the  minds  of  your  pupils  with  high 
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ideals,  and  let  them  be  quickened  most  of  all  by  contact  with 
noble  men.  The  pruning-knife  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  cannot  stimulate.  So  the  Socratic  method  can  still 
prove  its  value. 

Henry  M.  Tyler. 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


A  CASE  OF    SOCIAL  MYOPIA. 

Myopia  in  the  body  politic  is  indicated  in  various  directions, 
which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  here.  Its  most  commpn 
and  most  frequently  remarked  appearances  are  in  the  suppression 
of  independent  political  action  at  the  command  of  expediency ; 
the  popular  clamor  for  state  help  as  an  easy  and  cheap  substi- 
tute for  self-help ;  the  false  methods  in  education,  and  the  re- 
sulting moral  obtuseness  and  ignorance  of  the  vital  principles  of 
self-government  and  practical  economics ;  the  increase  of  public 
legislation  for  private  interests ;  the  elevation  to  office  and  power 
of  available  and  subservient,  rather  than  of  able,  unselfish,  and 
patriotic  men,  etc.,  etc. 

A  recent  application  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  pardon  of  a  notorious  criminal  indicates  an  acute 
form  of  social  myopia  which  is  rapidly  becoming  contagious  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  neighboring  State  so  far  abused  the  pardoning  power 
during  a  single  term  of  his  office  as  to  set  free  eight  hundred 
criminals  who  were  being  reasonably  and  justly  punished  for 
crimes  against  society. 

The  ideal  standard  of  normal  vision  in  society  must  be  that 
which  can  discern  the  greatest  degree  of  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

This  particular  case  of  myopia  which  we  propose  to  examine 
has  behind  it  some  peculiar  conditions,  which  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  our  ideal  standard  appear  extremely  threatening  and 
dangerous  to  our  social  organizations  and  subversive  of  good 
government. 

Since  the  days  of  Penn  and  Howard,  the  housing,  condition, 
and  treatment  of  prisoners  has  been  so  much  improved,  amelio- 
rated, and  humanized,  as  well  as  sentimentalized,  that  punishment 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  punishment  in  anything  but  the  name. 
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The  criminal,  being  a  necessary  factor  in  the  innumerable  associa- 
tions and  societies  formed  for  his  protection,  care,  and  comfort 
during  and  after  his  confinement,  is  correspondingly  raised  in 
dignity  and  self-importance,  and  poses  as  an  important  member  of 
society  who  is  momentarily  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  indiscre- 
tion or  misfortune.  He  feels  sensitively  the  criticisms  of  the 
press,  the  unreasonable  efforts  of  society  to  protect  itself  against 
him,  and  the  condemnation  of  those  who  happen  to  be  outside 
the  walls  while  he  is  inside.  Under  our  liberal  prison  manage- 
ment (not  regulations,  as  there  is  a  radical  divergence)  he  has 
books,  newspapers,  pens,  inks,  paper,  employment,  instruction, 
amusement,  arms,  and  good  wholesome  food,  and  at  his  elbow  an 
eager  newspaper  press  anxious  to  print  his  complaints,  accusations 
and  threats  against  those  in  authority  over  him  ;  for  which  jour- 
nalistic favors  they  plead  and  overbid  each  other,  the  more  noto- 
rious the  criminal  the  higher  being  the  bid.  Of  this  pandering  to 
the  popular  appetite  and  to  the  convict's  egoism  we  have  two 
noted  instances  before  us,  namely,  the  counter-charges  of  certain 
prisoners  in  "  solitary  confinement "  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown  (who  were  charged  with,  and  in  confine- 
ment for,  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  prison)  against  the  officers 
who  enforced  the  rules,  signed  by  thirteen  convicts  presumably  in 
close  custody,  and  printed  in  a  leading  Boston  journal,  and  the 
publication  in  the  same  journal,  under  startling  head-lines,  of  the 
autobiography  of  a  convict  under  sentence  of  death  for  a  foul 
murder. 

We  gain  from  these  screeds  a  clearer  view  of  our  relations  and 
of  our  duties  to  the  convict  from  his  own  point  of  view  than  is 
possible  from  any  theoretical  diagnosis  of  his  character. 

In  the  former,  the  principal  charge  made  against  the  warden 
is  his  inability  to  obtain  their  respect  and  esteem,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  "  the  sentiment  that  it  did  not  matter  to  him  whether 
the  men  enjoyed  themselves  or  not"  They  object  to  any  system 
of  measurement,  Bertillon  or  other,  by  which  society  can  un- 
mistakably protect  itself  against  them,  as  an  infringement  of  per- 
sonal rights,  and  consider  the  means  taken  to  control  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  for  participation  in  such  a  reason- 
able protest  as  a  riot,  as  "  brutal,  vindictive,  inhuman,  and  entirely 
unworthy  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  for  humane  treatment 
of  her  prisoners." 

They  consider  that  the  commission  of  crime  does  not  lessen 
their  claim  upon  society,  and  that  insubordinates  in  prison  should 
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have  the  same  consideration  and  mild,  humane,  and  generous 
treatment  accorded  the  subordinate. 

They  object  to  being  "  choked,  thrown  down,  and  pounded," 
for  the  presentation  of  a  simple  u  argument  in  regard  to  going 
to  new  work "  which  the  convict  dislikes,  and  finally,  they  com- 
plain of  injustice  and  want  of  consideration  "  in  that  twenty-six 
men  who  were  locked  up  "  (or  in  the  prison  vernacular  "  planted  ") 
for  being  active  in  a  prison  row,  or  open  insubordination,  "  have 
nothing  to  read,  or  to  occupy  their  minds,  not  even  a  Bible."  No 
doubt  under  the  circumstances  the  deprivation  of  a  Bible  was 
keenly  felt. 

"  It  is  a  startling  fact "  (remarks  the  "  Summary  ")  "  that  the 
average  criminal  has  hardly  any  clearer  conception  of  his  own 
position,  and  of  his  actual  relations  to  society,  than  the  average 
lunatic,"  and  in  the  present  instance  the  justice  of  the  remark  is 
amply  vindicated.  The  criminal  in  our  society  is  simply  a  ma- 
tured development  of  the  "  hoodlum,"  the  gamin,  and  the  youthful 
barbarian,  in  whom  egoism  and  ethical  agnosticism  is  triumphant. 

The  increase  of  this  lawless  class  in  town  and  country,  which  is 
grouped  on  the  street  corners,  and  given  to  robbing  orchards  and 
gardens,  stealing  pet  animals,  insulting  women,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is 
boisterous,  insolent,  offensive,  and  wholly  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  others,  is  deplored  by  all  right-minded  citizens  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  these  misdemeanors,  crimes,  and  insults 
upon  particular  individuals,  the  unpopularity,  the  cowardly  fear, 
and  dislike  of  complaining,  or  of  undertaking  to  bring  these 
youthful  criminals  to  justice,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  their 
boldness,  and  of  weakening  the  principle  of  authority  and  respect 
for  law  in  the  family  and  state. 

This  hesitancy  in  bringing  to  punishment  those  who  trample 
upon  our  social  rights,  for  fear  of  greater  personal  loss,  or  in- 
jury, or  inconvenience,  is  not  confined  to  youthful  offenders 
against  society ;  it  is  found  attached  to  the  criminal  in  all  stages, 
and  in  all  varieties  of  crime.  The  banker  compromises  with  the 
burglar  and  defaulter,  the  merchant  with  the  defrauding  creditor, 
the  shopkeeper  with  the  thief,  the  lawyer  and  physician  with 
their  slanderers,  and  the  general  public  is  compromised  by 
rabid  anarchists,  who  are  permitted  unmolested  to  issue  to  their 
ignorant  following  their  lawless,  exciting  circulars  calling  the 
proletariat  to  arms,  in  defiance  of  all  constituted  authority.  For 
the  love  of  money,  of  reputation,  of  indolence,  we  readily  surren- 
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der  not  only  our  birthright  of  personal  liberty,  but  of  societal 
liberty,  with  the  direst  result  of  encouraging  crimes  which  the 
law  condemns,  at  the  cost  of  gradual  social  disintegration  and 
decadence. 

The  confusion  of  ethical,  social,  economic,  and  punitive  ideas 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  convict  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
not  confined  behind  prison  bars.  What  is  found  there  is  but  the 
simple  counterpart  of  what  we  find  before  the  bars,  and  of  which, 
in  their  last  analysis,  crime  is  the  logical  sequence:  the  stream 
rises  no  higher  than  its  source,  and  flows  swiftly  and  surely  to  the 
ocean. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  myopic  conditions,  and  confusion  of 
ethical  and  social  ideas  outside  the  bars,  is  found  in  the  "  hear- 
ing "  of  the  recent  application  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  pardon  of  "  a  famous  bank  robber,"  the 
notorious  criminal  previously  referred  to. 

The  application  is  fortified  by  the  "  statement  of  the  jury  in  the 
convict's  favor  "  (why  did  they  convict  him?),  "  the  request  for 
pardon  by  the  officers  and  depositors  of  the  bank  which  was 
robbed,"  "  of  many  prominent  citizens,"  "  of  the  chief  detective," 
who  was  paid  heavily  for  his  apprehension,  and  of  "  a  distin- 
guished Union  General  under  whom  the  convict  served,"  and 
under  whom,  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  while  in  service  in 
the  field,  the  criminal  would  undoubtedly  by  order  of  the  court- 
martial  have  been  summarily  shot.  A  slight  infusion  of  the  mili- 
tary into  our  civil  code  would  prove  salutary. 

There  is  presumably  no  question  of  the  man's  guilt,  as  the  jury 
convicted  him,  and  his  innocence  is  neither  maintained  nor  sug- 
gested by  his  friends.  In  their  eyes  he  is  not  an  ordinary 
criminal,  but  an  expert  and  gentlemanly  brigand,  who,  falling 
out  with  his  fellows,  betrays  them,  and  thus  enables  the  bank  to 
recover  its  securities. 

Remembering  and  recognizing  this  satisfactory  denouement,  the 
president  of  the  bank,  ignorant  of  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  greater  crime  against  society  than  against  individuals,  peti- 
tions for  his  pardon,  and  suggests  that  "  if  pardoned  it  will  lead 
other  burglars  in  similar  circumstances  to  restore  stolen  property  " 
(and,  he  might  have  added,  to  take  ft). 

There  is  here  no  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  criminal  offenses 
of  this  character  by  severer  punishments,  but  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  brigandage  of  the  Camorra  sort,  which,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, will  demand  the  consideration  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
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their  earnest  efforts  for  a  pardon  if  the  criminal  is  apprehended, 
or  of  complete  immunity  if  the  property  is  returned  before  arrest 
with  the  allowance  of  the  usual  commissions. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  is  however  presented  by  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  who  was  gagged*and  nearly  murdered  in 
the  burglary.  His  personal  resentment  and  consciousness  of  injury 
are  stronger  than  his  appreciation  of  any  benefit  derived  by  him- 
self or  the  stockholders  and  depositors  of  the  bank.  The  test  of 
his  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  not  the  pocket  but  the  flesh,  and  he 
declines  to  sign  the  petition.  An  ex-governor  and  ex-congressman 
(who,  strange  to  say,  is  found  willing  to  come  forward  at  these 
hearings)  is  also  tinctured  with  the  "  pocket  plea,"  "  believes  the 
convict  to  be  the  least  criminal  of  the  lot,"  and  asks  for  pardon. 

"  A  lover  of  his  kind  "  also  appears,  and  pleads  that  "  the  con- 
vict is  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  for  fear  that  this  appli- 
cation for  pardon  will  fail "  («ic),  repeats  the  pocket  plea,  declares 
his  belief  "  that  some  hidden  influence  keeps  this  man  in  prison," 
and,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  criminals  are  most  sub- 
servient to  prison  discipline  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  per- 
sonal comfort,  declares  that  "if  it  becomes  known  all  over  the 
country  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  well  a  prisoner  behaves, 
then  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  good  behavior,"  which  is  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  ethical  agnosticism  of  the  average 
criminal. 

An  ex-warden  of  the  prison  also  makes  the  "good  conduct 
and  precarious  health  plea,"  and  is  followed  by  the  chaplain,  who 
pleads  for  a  "  square  deal  with  convicts,"  which  I  am  sure  society 
will  willingly  grant  to  all  who  first  set  it  the  example  of  "  square  " 
dealing.  Thus  ends  the  humiliating  spectacle  annually  presented 
of  striking  the  lofty  standard  of  social,  civil,  moral,  and  true 
humanitarian  principles,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  dragging  it  in  the  mire. 

The  modern  development  of  this  so-called  humanitarianism 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  has  a  triple  origin  :  in  ethical  agnos- 
ticism, and  in  normal  and  abnormal  altruism. 

The  agnostic  class,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  and  has  become 
a  power,  augmented  by  the  obtuse  moralists  who  condone  crime 
and  pardon  criminals  from  purely  selfish  and  personal  motives, 
very  naturally  advocates  the  minimum  of  punishment  and  the 
maximum  of  personal  liberty  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  a  well-organized  society.  The 
normal  altruistic  class,  which  alone  has  normal  vision,  advocates 
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the  humane  treatment  of  all  classes  of  prisoners,  and  sensible, 
absolute  and  determinate  punishment  for  the  "  habitual  incor- 
rigible" reformatory  methods  and  trials  for  the  "corrigible" 
and  "  accidentals,"  or  th^se  who  have  momentarily  yielded  to 
criminal  impulses.  And  finally  the  abnormal  altruistic  class, 
which  favors  a  sentimentally  humane  and  extravagantly  generous 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  extends  a  "  mawkish  and  misguided 
sympathy  "  to  men,  who,  at  war  with  society,  fear  not  God,  nor 
regard  man,  —  this  class,  having  no  consideration  of  ultimate  so- 
cial results,  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  its  work,  so  different  in 
aim,  is  one  in  final  attainment  with  that  of  the  agnostic,  the 
obtuse  moralist,  and  the  selfish  condoner  of  crime. 

True  altruistic  humanitarianism  has  its  limitations,  and  we  seem 
to  have  pushed  it  too  frequently  and  too  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  our  social  progress,  condition,  and  environment  prescribe. 
Under  the  proprietary  government  of  William  Penn,  in  Penn- 
sylvania (1681),  the  great  principle  that  government  depends 
upon  men,  not  men  upon  government,  was  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally expressed ;  there  was  absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  for  crime  on  the  theory  of  reformation,  and 
the  capital  crimes  were  reduced  from  the  thirteen  or  fifteen  of 
Massachusetts  (Weeden)  and  Connecticut,  to  two,  —  for  murder 
and  treason  (Lodge:  "  English  Colonies  in  America"). 

But  the  mild  theory  of  the  Quaker  that  cririie  could  be  over- 
come and  extinguished  by  a  broad  and  generous  humanitarian 
treatment,  supplemented  by  moderate  fines,  restitution,  and  im- 
prisonment, proved  Utopian.  The  Quaker  theories  were  so  much 
in  advance  of  their  social  status  and  environment  that  the  ends 
of  justice  were  defeated  :  the  colony  was  invaded  by  the  paupers 
and  criminals  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  from  the  mother 
country,  crime  greatly  increased,  criminals  multiplied,  and  in  1718 
Pennsylvania  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  criminal  code  of  her 
neighbors.  The  increase  of  crime  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
States 1  should  convince  us  that  even  in  two  hundred  years  of 
material  progress  we  have  not  so  far  advanced  toward  the  millen- 
nium, or  that  ideal  state  where  the  golden  rule  is  the  epitome  of 
law  as  well  as  the  guide  of  life,  that  we  can  afford  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  and  supinely  surrender  to  those  with  whom  might  is 
right,  and  who  carry  on  an  active  and  persistent  warfare  against 
all  social  organisms. 

i  See  art.  "  Literacy  and  Crime  in  Massachusetts,"  Andover  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1884  ;  "  The  Renaissance  of  Barbarism,"  Princeton  Review,  November, 
1888,  by  the  writer. 
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"  Unfortunately  we  have  a  government "  (remarks  Mr.  Charles 
Nagle  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis)  "  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  unit  of  all  power,  but  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
compel  him  to  be  better  than  he  is." 

We  have  a  union  of  States,  in  which  there  is  a  great  diver- 
gence of  criminal  codes,  "  in  which  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to 
the  limit  between  'petit'  and  'grand'  larceny,  where  the  im- 
prisonment of  convicted  felons  is  unlike  in  character  and  dura- 
tion, and  the  criminal  law,  in  many  particulars,  is  absurd,  self- 
contradictory,  and  destitute  of  any  real  basis  of  equity."  (Wines, 
"  Examination  of  United  States  Criminal  Statistics.")  With  such 
surroundings  we  may  well  be  cautious  in  our  dealings  with  crimi- 
nals. In  1891,  as  in  1681,  true  humanitarianism  may  be  pushed  so 
far  in  prison  management  as  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  prove 
inimical  to  society  by  causing  a  premature  relaxation  in  criminal 
codes,  and  in  public  opinion  regarding  the  infractions  of  law  and 
those  who  commit  them. 

We  have7 not  yet  reached  the  millennial  period.  "With  all 
our  so-called  social  improvements,  is  there  not  the  same  struggle 
between  crime  and  its  repression  ?  "  asks  Sir  W.  P.  Grove.  That 
wholesome  fear  of  hard  work  and  irksome  confinement  which 
formerly  served  as  a  deterrent,  and  which  was  recently  expressed 
by  a  negro  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  a  brutal  murder,  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  "  Don't  let  'em  send  me  to  the  penitenti- 
ary," he  said ;  "  I  'd  rather  go  to  Heaven  than  to  the  penitentiary, 
because  dey  tells  me  dat  you  has  to  work  awful  hard,  and  can't 
riz  you  head." 

The  practical  result  of  extreme  humanitarianism  is,  that  crime 
increases  in  the  almost  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  leniency  in 
punishment.  In  France,  in  fifty  years,  the  proportion  of  execu- 
tions to  convictions  has  declined  from  75  per  cent  to  18  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  criminals  has  correspondingly  increased 
three  times,  and  the  number  of  recidivistes,  or  "  repeaters,"  five 
times,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

We  seem  to  be  making  rapid  progress  toward  the  social  con- 
dition of  France,  where  "tears  are  driveled  over  assassins,"  as 
Balzac  remarked,  where  justice  is  thwarted  by  the  prevailing 
agnosticism,  and  the  jury  trial  is  becoming  a  legal  farce.  In  the 
French  penal  colony  of  New  Caledonia,  however,  "  the  most  des- 
perate criminals  manage  to  exercise  self-control  when  they  know 
that  murder  will  bring  them,  not  before  a  sentimental  jury,  but 
before  a  court-martial,  which  will  have  them  guillotined  within 
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forty-eight  hours."  In  Portuguese  Angola  crime  is  less  frequent 
than  under  the  home  government,  for  the  simple  reason  that  pun- 
ishment is  swifter  and  surer.  Of  our  own  State  of  Delaware, 
there  is  a  wholesome  fear  on  the  part  of  tramps,  criminals,  and 
cracksmen,  because  of  the  survival  there  of  the  whipping-post  and 
pillory,  u  and  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  but  one  '  big  job '  has  been  undertaken  in  that  State  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century." 

I  plead  for  a  restoration  and  revival  of  normal  social  vision ; 
not  for  the  abrogation  of  the  gospel  of  love,  but  for  a  wiser  dis- 
crimination in  its  application ;  for  a  reform  in  criminal  laws,  and 
administration  of  criminal  justice;  for  a  more  philosophical  and 
less  sordid  spirit  in  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals; 
against  the  pandering  to  the  love  of  notoriety  in  the  criminal, 
which  is  in  itself  a  powerful  factor  in  crime ;  for  an  absolute 
life  sentence  for  the  "habitual  incorrigibles,"  reformatory 
methods  and  trials  for  the  " corrigibles "  and  "accidentals;" 
for  a  wholesome  restriction  of  the  pardoning  power ;  and  for  a 
humanity  which  has  a  higher  and  broader  foundation  than  mere 
sentiment. 

Against  the  growing  evils  of  disorder  and  depravity,  the  results 

of  moral  obtuseness,  obliquity,  and  ethical  agnosticism,  of  the 

abuse   of  the  pardoning  power,  and   sentimental  philanthropy, 

society  has  two  main  defenses:  forcible  repression  by  law,  and 

removal  by  an  education  which  shall  teach  what  is  required  by 

good  morals  and  good  citizenship  in  the  Republic 

George  H.  Stetson. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISSIONS  AND  COLONIES. 


The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  but  it  is  in  this 
world,  and  is  meant  to  regenerate  this  world  and  its  kingdoms. 
44  The  nations  shall  walk  amidst  the  light  thereof ;  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  into  it"  This  infers,  therefore, 
a  thousand  points  of  contact  between  religious  and  political  in- 
terests. It  cannot,  accordingly,  be  indifferent  to  missionaries, 
any  more  than  to  other  Christians,  how  the  course  of  this  world 
goes.     They  cannot  but  feel  cordial  towards  a  government  which 
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encourages  their  work  in  its  colonies,  and  they  cannot  feel  cordial 
towards  one  which  suspects  and  restrains  it.  All  missionaries, 
therefore,  all  Protestant  missionaries  certainly,  cannot  fail  to  be 
heartily  loyal  to  the  British  government  wherever  they  work  in  its 
dependencies,  because  the  English,  as  Dr.  Warneck  justly  says, 
are  the  most  thoroughly  tolerant  nation  in  the  world.  England 
is  wisely  resolute  to  refrain  from  everything  looking  in  the  least 
like  government  propagandise,  and  sometimes,  in  India,  goes  a 
little  too  far  the  other  way.  Nor,  of  course,  can  she  always  select 
lovers  of  the  gospel  as  her  civil  agents.  Yet,  making  all  reason- 
able abatements,  it  still  remains  true  that  she  renders  in  her 
dependencies,  not  only  thorough  protection  and  unrestrained  free- 
dom, but  hearty  encouragement,  to  Christian  workers  of  every 
sort,  English  or  foreign,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists,  Baptists  and  Paedobaptists,  Benedictines  and 
Jesuits,  to  all,  in  short,  who  are  endeavoring  to  benefit  her  heathen 
subjects  in  any  way.  Her  colonial  dominion  extends  so  rapidly 
and  irresistibly,  beyond  her  plans,  and  often  even  against  her 
wishes,  that  of  all  nations  in  the  world  she  is  the  least  tempted  to 
jealousy  of  foreigners  working  within  her  empire.  Were  a  thou- 
sand missionaries  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  pour  down  from 
Russia  into  India,  she  might  have  some  doubts  of  their  designs, 
but  hardly  anything  short  of  this  would  move  her  to  them,  and 
even  such  an  invasion  she  would  be  apt  to  treat  with  humorous 
disdain. 

France  is  at  the  other  extreme,  a  jealous,  and,  for  all  her  airs  of 
enlightenment,  an  essentially  persecuting  power.  As  Victor  Hugo 
says,  she  is  so  vain  of  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church, 
that  even  in  these  days,  when  malignant  and  persecuting  atheism 
controls  her  government,  she  does  not  forget  it.  The  Pope,  in  his 
infatuated  determination  to  recover  at  least  some  rags  of  his  van- 
ished kingdom,  looks  to  her  rather  than  to  any  other  power  for 
help.  He  will  hardly  receive  it,  but  he  is  not  without  reason  in 
looking  for  it.  In  her  colonies,  it  is  still  true,  as  the  Protestant 
Guizot  said  in  explaining  his  civil  policy,  that  "  France  abroad  is 
Catholicism."  Her  record  there  is  one  long  tissue,  not  of  cruelties, 
which  she  has  never  practiced  there,  but  of  overbearing  attempts 
to  bully  Christianized  races  into  Catholicism,  and,  where  she  has 
found  them  immovably  Protestant,  at  least  to  force  Frenchmen 
upon  them,  however  strongly  attached  they  might  be  to  earlier 
Anglo-Saxon  guides.  We  know  how,  in  Tahiti,  she  expelled  the 
English  missionaries,  in  the  hope  that  the  people,  deprived  of 
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Protestant  ministers,  would  accept  the  priests,  and,  when  long  ex- 
perience convinced  her  that  this  anticipation  was  futile,  has  at  last 
grudgingly  allowed  the  French  Protestants  to  take  up  the  work. 
In  the  Loyalty  Isles  she  has  behaved  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
she  has  not  tried  quite  so  hard  or  quite  so  long  to  force  Catholi- 
cism upon  the  Protestant  natives.  She  is  making  the  American 
Presbyterians  on  the  Gaboon  so  uncomfortable  that  they  have, 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  all  the  French  districts  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  a  French  relief.  She  knows  that  we  are  not  in  the 
least  dangerous  to  her  authority,  but  she  hates  our  English  speech 
and  our  English  form  of  faith  too  much  to  leave  us  in  peace. 
Besides,  she  is  not  content  with  missionaries  who  simply  inspire 
their  people  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  established  authority.  So 
far,  of  course,  the  American  missionaries  are  heartily  willing  to 
go;  for  the  French  control  in  Africa  is  exceedingly  helpful  to 
good  order  and  civilization,  is  eminently  considerate  and  humane 
towards  the  subject  races,  though  less  active  for  their  elevation, 
than  that  of  England.  France,  however,  is  not  content  with  loyal 
acquiescence ;  she  wants  missionaries  who  will  be  zealous  propagan- 
dists of  Gallicism,  and  for  this  function  we  are  neither  competent 
nor,  thank  God,  in  the  least  disposed.  She  is  not  even  satisfied 
with  French  Protestants,  although,  of  course,  she  finds  them  a  great 
deal  better  than  nothing.  She  has  sometimes  publicly  honored 
French  Protestant  missionaries,  working  in  territories  not  under 
her  jurisdiction,  for  u  their  zeal  in  promoting  French  influence." 
In  general,  however,  French  Protestants  are  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  by  their  countrymen  as  only  half  loyal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  Protestant 
Frenchmen  to  pant  quite  as  ardently  after  the  annihilation  of 
Protestant  England  or  Protestant  Prussia  as  they  might  do  if  they 
were  of  a  hostile  religion  as  well  as  of  a  hostile  nationality.  Pro- 
testants in  France  have  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
majority,  believing  and  unbelieving  (but  especially  the  latter) 
very  much  such  unworthy  suspicions  and  jealousies,  exaggerated 
out  of  undeniable  facts,  as  those  which  the  American  Catholics 
have  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
The  higher  character  of  French  civilization,  of  course,  renders  im- 
possible any  counterpart  of  the  wild  stories  and  forged  encyclicals 
which  are  now  circulating  throughout  our  West 

The  latest  stroke  of  French  intolerance  against  English  Pro- 
testantism in  its  most  harmless  form  is  the  order  of  expulsion 
directed  against  the  missionaries  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.     Most  of 
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these  are  unmarried  ladies.  There  is  a  pretense  that  they  are 
stirring  up  ill-will  among  the  Mohammedans,  but  this  is  not  sup- 
ported by  die  slightest  show  of  fact,  and  indeed  is  contradicted  by 
many  proofs.  Besides,  Protestantism,  in  its  austere  simplicity,  is 
much  less  displeasing  to  Moslems  than  Catholicism,  which  they 
account  idolatrous ;  yet  Cardinal  Lavigerie  had  long  conducted  an 
active  mission  among  the  Algerian  Mohammedans,  supported,  after 
some  initial  demur,  by  the  government.  That  France  has  been 
encouraged  to  expel  the  British  ladies  and  the  less  numerous  men 
by  the  acrimonious  support  of  the  "  Saturday  Review "  signifies 
nothing;  for  what  else  could  be  expected  of  this  organ  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  fashionable  "  pride  of  life  "  than  that  it  should  applaud 
any  persecutions  directed  against  a  humble  company  of  English  dis- 
senters, so  long  as  the  persecutors  stopped  short  of  actually  roasting 
them  ?  The  natural  right  of  "  manifesting  the  religious  convic- 
tions," as  Vinet  well  expresses  it,  is  something  against  which,  ex- 
cept as  exercised  within  the  established  forms  of  pontifical  pomp, 
those  classes  of  society  represented  by  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
cherish  a  deep  internal  disdain,  and  are  delighted  to  have  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  it.  As  to  France,  this 
spiteful  blow  is  probably  meant  particularly  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  discomfiture  suffered  by  her  missionaries  in  Uganda. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  she  may  always  be  depended  upon  to 
deal  a  back-handed  stroke,  where  she  conveniently  can,  at  Protes- 
tantism in  general  and  Teutonic  Protestantism  in  particular,  either 
in  its  German  or  its  Anglo-Saxon  form,  meeting,  of  course,  more 
frequently  with  the  latter. 

In  Cardinal  Lavigerie  France  found  a  missionary  wholly  after 
her  own  heart,  and  the  government,  having  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  abolition  of  religion  is  at  present  not  to  be  thought  of,  easily 
forgave  him  his  earnest  Christian  faith  in  view  of  his  frank 
declaration,  conceived  in  very  nearly  so  many  words,  that  in  Africa 
he  considered  France  and  Catholicism  as  identical.  This  was  not 
in  him  a  subordination  of  the  republic  to  the  church,  or  of  the 
church  to  the  republic;  it  was  a  simple  recognition  that,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Nyanza  Lakes,  France  and  the  Church 
were  practically  fused  into  one. 

This  identification  of  religion  with  a  particular  national  em- 
bodiment stuns  us,  but  appears  to  us  sufficiently  natural  in  a  car- 
dinal, and  above  all  in  a  French  cardinal.  How  far  are  we  exposed 
to  a  similar  temptation  ?  It  may  be  interesting  to  follow  up  this 
question  a  little  in  detail. 
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The  sweep  of  the  British  Empire  being  so  wide,  most  of  the 
British  missionaries  are  included  within  it.  However,  English 
missionary  work  overlaps  the  empire  in  China,  Japan,  Madagas- 
car, and  went  beyond  it  until  lately  in  Uganda  and  Egypt  How 
has  it  been  at  these  various  points  respectively  ? 

In  Japan  the  Orthodox-Russian  mission  is  thought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Czar's  government  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
strengthening  of  Muscovite  influence  within  the  islands,  but  is  not 
viewed,  even  by  Japanese  susceptibility,  as  having  in  contempla- 
tion, however  remotely,  anything  like  a  subjugation  of  Japan  ;  so 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  obstacles  are  put  in  any  one's  way 
who  chooses  to  join  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Catholics  are 
not  supposed  to  be  working  into  the  hands  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  foreign  power,  nor  is  any  school  of  the  Protestants  accused 
of  this.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  swept  out  of  the  land  at  once. 
The  English  missionaries  make  no  difficulty  in  conceding  to  the 
so  much  more  numerous  Americans  a  primacy  of  influence  ;  and 
we  are  happily,  notwithstanding  our  initiatory  activity  in  Japan, 
unsuspected  of  the  remotest  thought  of  ever  acquiring  control  in 
the  empire.  We  are  therefore  able  to  take  Japan  entirely  out  of 
the  list  of  those  countries  in  which  missionary  activity  is  compli- 
cated with  political  respects. 

In  Madagascar  things  stand  at  exactly  the  opposite  pole.  The 
Hovas,  the  central  and  ruling  tribe,  have  been  not  only  Christian- 
ized but  civilized  by  English  Congregationalists.  All  the  highest 
associations  of  Madagascar,  therefore,  are  interfused  with  Eng- 
land. London  is  to  her  now  what  Home  was  to  early  Christian 
London.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  French,  who  are  aiming  at 
control,  are  intensely  jealous  of  the  English  missionaries.  If 
these  were  Anglicans,  the  French  might  at  least  show  them  some 
deference  as  representing  a  great  national  church;  but  as  they  are 
chiefly  dissenters,  they  regard  them  as  almost  beneath  contempt, 
and  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  their  specific  desig- 
nation, but  class  them  as  Methodists,  —  a  term  which  in  their 
mouths  expresses  unutterable  scorn.  But  although  they  hold 
them  almost  below  contempt,  they  account  them  worthy  of  the 
most  cordial  hatred,  for  they  know  that,  so  long  as  they  princi- 
pally guide  the  religion  of  Madagascar,  she  will  remain  kindly 
affectioned  towards  English  civilization,  and  will  be  morally 
strengthened,  even  though  the  missionaries  do  not  say  a  word,  to 
withstand  the  gross  usurpation  which  France  is  now  attempting 
upon  her  national  independence. 
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The  French  have  raised  the  most  furious  accusations  of  politi- 
cal plottings  against  the  English  representatives  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  but  these  have  been  abundantly  refuted,  in  the 
amplest  detail,  by  the  French  Baptist,  M.  Saillens,  whose  cogent 
statement  we  reproduced  some  years  since  in  our  paper  on  Mada- 
gascar. The  truth  is,  that  the  Englishmen  and  their  converts, 
from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  down,  have  never  had  a  thought  of 
English  suzerainty,  nor  has  England  ever  made  the  faintest  move 
towards  such  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  "  Madagascar 
News  "  rightly  says,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  order  to  obtain 
French  consent  that  England  shall  control  at  Zanzibar,  has 
agreed  that  France  shall  have  the  protectorate  over  Madagascar, 
giving  away  what  was  not  his  to  give.  England  coolly  turns  over 
her  own  subjects  in  the  great  island,  whose  interests  of  every  kind 
are  so  much  more  extensive  than  the  French,  to  the  jealous  and 
unfriendly  control  of  France,  consenting  that  all  their  relations 
with  the  Malagese  government  shall  be  regulated  exclusively  by 
French  mediation.  I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment has  confirmed  what  the  Salisbury  cabinet  had  provided,  for 
it  is  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  associates  have  been  able  to  do  to  restrain 
him  from  giving  away  Egypt  itself  to  France,  or  Turkey,  or 
Beelzebub,  according  to  which  should  first  claim  it,  and  what  is 
Madagascar  to  him  ?  Lord  Eosebery  has  emphasized  this  agree- 
ment by  instructing  the  British  cruisers  not  to  search  the  Arab 
vessels  plying  between  Africa  and  the  island,  and  covertly  bring- 
ing numbers  of  slaves  to  the  Sakalava  tribes. 

The  Hova  government  treats  all  these  barterings  away  of  its 
national  rights  with  dignified  disdain  ;  and  as  France  is  so  deep 
in  the  Panama  scandal,  and  wearied  with  the  Dahomey  war,  and 
busy  in  watching  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  dashed  by  the  sudden 
defection  of  Russia,  and  busy  in  intriguing  to  explode  England 
out  of  Egypt,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  undertake,  what  she 
has  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  yet,  to  capture  the  mountain 
citadel  of  Queen  Ranavalona,  raised,  as  this  is,  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  guarded  on  every  side  by  King  Radama's  two 
generals,  Forest  and  Fever. 

I  do  not  learn  that  the  English  missionaries,  Congregationalists, 
Anglicans,  and  Friends,  or  the  Norwegian  Lutherans,  have  taken 
any  part  in  these  transactions ;  but  if  they  did  they  would  be  fully 
in  their  right.  If  Ranavalona  and  her  subjects,  even  under  com- 
pulsion, had  finally  accepted  the  French  supremacy,  of  course  the 
missionaries  would  have  been  bound  to  acquiesce  in  good  faith, 
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although  they  would  have  retained  the  right  of  freeing  their 
minds  at  home.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  sup- 
port with  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  the  just  resentment  of 
the  Malagese  at  French  aggressions,  and  any  rational  measures 
which  they  may  take  to  repel  them.  Doubtful  and  intricate  politi- 
cal intrigues  are  something  out  of  which  missionaries  cannot  keep 
themselves  too  solicitously.  The  suspicion  or  the  reality  of  a  fond- 
ness for  these  is  what  has  often  rendered  Jesuit  missions  so  odious. 
But  a  frank  interposition  of  missionary  zeal  in  behalf  of  manifest 
native  rights  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  seals  of  the  missionary 
character.  One  of  the  noblest  passages  of  church  history  is  the 
undaunted  energy  with  which  Las  Casas  and  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  Mexican  bishops,  pleaded  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  their 
freedom,  and  their  possessions,  and  their  self-government,  and 
beat  back  the  exaggerated  claims  of  papal  and  regal  authority 
within  such  practicable  limits  as  at  least  saved  the  aborigines  from 
extinction  or  hopeless  servitude.  The  hazards  of  Madagascar 
are  not  so  fundamental,  but  are  sufficient  to  warrant  some  very 
frank  words,  should  the  missionaries  have  occasion  to  speak. 
They  have  never  been  tempted  to  aspire  after  civil  control  within 
the  island  itself,  for  the  Hova  chiefs  and  prime  ministers  (the 
latter  for  a  good  while  back  having  been  royal  consorts  also) 
have  displayed  a  capacity  and  energy  of  government  which  has 
not  only  secured  the  royal  authority  against  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence, but  has  extended  it  a  good  deal  farther  into  the  religious 
sphere  than  is  for  the  health  of  the  churches. 

China  and  Japan  are  independent  countries,  yet  their  relations 
to  Christendom  offer  so  many  analogies  with  those  of  non-Chris- 
tian dependencies  that  we  cannot  easily  separate  them.  France, 
at  least,  has  long  exercised  such  a  protectorate  over  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  and  converts  in  China  as  has  given  her  some  four 
hundred  thousand  Chinese  semi-colonial  dependents,  who  have 
been  so  ready  to  invoke  her  interference  in  matters  which  ought 
to  have  been  reserved  for  their  own  government  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  understand  why  the  anti-foreign  riots  have  been  pecu- 
liarly bitter  against  the  Catholics.  The  recent  proposal  of  Borne 
to  appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  of  her  own  near  the  Emperor  is 
said  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  China  and  very  distasteful 
to  France.  Whether  it  has  been  carried  through,  or  whether 
French  pressure  upon  the  Holy  See  has  caused  its  withdrawal,  I 
have  not  ascertained.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  ap- 
pear to  have  carefully  refrained  from  anything  that  may  look  like 
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officious  intervention  between  the  native  converts  and  their  own 
magistrates,  and,  above  all,  from  every  attempt  to  draw  their  own 
governments  into  such  domestic  controversies.  It  is  even  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  missionaries  themselves  are  brought 
into  that  oneness  of  condition  with  their  people  and  those  to 
whom  they  preach  which  they  ought  to  have,  so  long  as  they  can 
fall  back  so  readily  for  the  protection  of  their  own  persons  upon 
their  own  governments.  Paul's  appeal  to  his  Roman  citizenship 
is  not  a  parallel.  He  and  his  converts  were  subjects  of  the  same 
emperor.  In  pleading,  on  occasion,  his  special  rights,  he  was 
enforcing,  not  derogating  from,  the  authority  of  the  common  sov- 
ereign. It  would  have  been  very  different  if  Paul  had  been  a 
Parthian  preaching  among  Romans,  and,  whenever  threatened  by 
the  Roman  magistrates  with  any  incivility,  had  stood  ready  to 
throw  over  himself  the  shield  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchy. 
We  cannot  easily  imagine  an  apostle  doing  this,  as  of  course  we 
cannot  imagine  Nero  or  Claudius  tolerating  it.  Hudson  Taylor, 
the  leader  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  seems  well  justified  in 
believing  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  true  missionary  temper 
to  have  an  almost  invincible  unwillingness  to  be  distinguished  as 
having  franchises  and  enjoying  immunities  not  enjoyed  by  the 
people  at  large.  To  appeal  from  a  mandarin  to  a  viceroy,  or  from 
a  viceroy  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  one  thing ;  to  appeal  to  a 
foreign  power  against  China  herself  is  quite  another.  The  lat- 
ter procedure,  used  by  a  missionary,  has  a  disagreeable  resem- 
blance to  the  clerical  exemptions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed, 
China  might  not  altogether  unreasonably  plead  that  men  and 
women  who  come  to  endeavor  after  so  profound  an  influence  over 
her  subjects  ought  to  give  an  indubitable  proof  of  loyal  purpose 
by  themselves  becoming  her  subjects,  at  least  so  long  as  they  are 
in  the  land.  When  the  Lord  of  glory  descended  to  earth,  He 
did  not  even  choose  the  rank  of  the  Roman  citizen,  but  chose  the 
place  which  gave  him  no  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  a  secondary 
provincial  governor,  and  from  the  death  of  the  cross. 

It  seems  hard  to  make  out  by  what  right  the  United  States 
and  other  Christian  powers  have  stipulated  in  their  treaties  with 
China  that  she  shall  permit  the  free  practice  of  Christianity  by 
her  own  people.  If  she  should  put  a  Chinese  Christian  to  death, 
it  would  be  an  evil  and  cruel  thing,  but  how  would  it  come 
within  our  competence  to  interfere  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it 
seems  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  At  all  events,  the  less  the 
missionaries  take  cognizance  of  such  coercion  from  abroad,  or  are 
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concerned  in  procuring  it,  the  better  it  is  for  their  work.  A  great 
anxiety  to  avoid  martyrdom  should  be  left  to  secularists,  for  to 
them  only  it  has  meaning.  China  is  little  inclined  to  persecute, 
so  far  as  her  national  independence  is  genuinely  respected,  and  so 
far  as  her  venerable  civilization  is  treated  with  the  deference 
which  it  deserves ;  but  so  far  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  im- 
plies an  inevitably  far-reaching  revolution  of  ancient  ways,  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  are  bound  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
the  natural  consequences.  No  great  and  ancient  system  ever  gave 
way  without  first  essaying  a  sharp  reaction.  Gunboats  make  but 
a  very  incongruous  background  for  the  messengers  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  "  Let  my  blood  be  shed,  if  my  testimony  requires  it, 
but  let  there  be  no  blood  shed  for  me,"  would  be  a  worthy  device 
for  them. 

Uganda  is  a  link  between  independence  and  colonial  subjection. 
When  the  English  missionaries  first  went  there,  and  were  fol- 
lowed after  about  two  years  by  the  French,  the  territory  was  wholly 
outside  the  scope  of  European  control.  The  missionaries  on  both 
sides  took  their  lives  in  their  own  hands,  and  did  not  expect 
home  intervention  in  case  of  their  murder.  Accordingly,  when 
Bishop  Hannington  fell,  British  reprisals  were  neither  offered  nor 
solicited.  Unhappily  the  French  priests  could  not  restrain 
their  crusading  and  political  instincts.  The  German  Dr.  Peters 
was  supported  by  them  in  inducing  Mwanga  to  enact  the  atro- 
cious law  (fortunately  a  dead  letter)  that  the  profession  of  Mo- 
hammedanism should  be  punished  with  death  1  Neither  Spain  nor 
Italy  in  their  darkest  days  ever  passed  such  a  law  as  that  to 
which  these  enlightened  French  priests,  in  the  end  of  our  own  cen- 
tury, consented,  for  Rome  has  never  disputed  the  liberty  of  pagans 
to  turn  Moslems  if  they  will.  Moreover,  Frenchmen  as  they 
were,  they  persuaded  their  people  to  accept  German  supremacy 
as  at  least  more  endurable  to  them  than  English ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  no  one  pretends,  not  even  they,  that  the  English  mis- 
sionaries had  the  least  concern  in  procuring  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  which  placed  Uganda  within  the  British  "  sphere  of 
influence."  As  to  the  bloody  scenes  which  followed  (although 
the  actual  loss  of  life  was  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty),  nei- 
ther England  nor  France  nor  Germany,  nor  the  missionaries  on 
either  side,  nor  Captain  Lugard,  could  have  easily  averted  them, 
although  the  Catholic  party,  being  four  times  as  numerous  as 
the  other,  and  having  the  king  with  them,  at  that  time,  was 
naturally  the  more  overbearing  and  spilt  the  first  blood.    Captain 
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Lugard  saved  the  assaulted  side  from  extermination,  as  was  his 
right  and  duty,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  French  priests, 
and  so  far  as  possible  their  property,  and  proving  Harold  Freder- 
ic's malicious  picture  of  the  victorious  Protestants  chasing  the 
poor  Catholics  about  the  country  with  Maxim  guns  to  be  a  fable. 
The  passionate  contumely  of  the  Catholic  bishop  is  contradicted 
by  the  plainest  facts,  and  only  proves  that  beyond  a  certain  point 
of  partisan  exasperation  French  politeness  sometimes  turns  out  to 
be  a  very  thin  veneer.  The  curious  fusion,  in  the  chiefs  on  both 
sides,  of  intense  religious  zeal  with  eager  ambition  for  place  and 
territory,  acting  on  masses  of  virtually  heathen  vassals,  has  been 
frankly  expressed  by  the  Englishmen,  who  have  cast  no  glamour  of 
holiness  over  their  own  party,  while  they  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
steady  respectfulness  of  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  "  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  heart "  has  gone  deeper,  and  brought  forth  fruits  of  a 
more  genuine  charity  in  the  Englishmen  than  in  the  Frenchmen  ; 
and  since  the  latter,  after  having  intrusively  built  their  house  on 
ground  preoccupied  by  the  others,  have  pulled  it  down  on  their 
own  heads,  we  need  not  grieve  that  the  worthless  king  and  most 
of  his  people  have  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  that,  unless 
the  British  government,  after  interfering  just  enough  to  unsettle 
things,  ruins  everything  by  now  withdrawing,  the  future  education 
of  this  barbarous  but  strong-charactered  people  will  be  mainly  in 
English  Protestant  hands. 

Harold  Frederic,  however,  charges  Bishop  Tucker  with  craftily 
soliciting  the  English  occupancy  of  Uganda  in  order  to  drive  out 
the  Catholics.  Doubtless  the  bishop  urged  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  England  was  fully  resolved  to  maintain  her 
claim  of  supremacy,  that  she  should  actuate  it  sufficiently  to  save 
her  own  people  and  her  own  religion  from  extermination.  If  a 
missionary  is  ever  at  liberty  to  make  representations  to  his  own 
government  respecting  its  policy  in  its  own  dependencies,  this 
would  seem  to  be  such  an  occasion.  Had  England  refused  help, 
hostilities  would  equally  have  ensued,  but  would  not  soon  have 
found  an  end,  unless  the  more  compact  Mohammedans  had  driven 
both  the  jarring  Christian  parties  (as  they  were  improperly 
called)  out  of  the  country.  The  French  priests  themselves  now 
declare  that  this  will  happen  unless  England  remains.  They 
would  hardly  go  so  far  as  their  passionate  advocate,  the  corre- 
spondent of  "The New  York  Times,"  who  has  most  explicitly  set 
it  forth  as  the  exclusive  right  of  Catholicism  to  propagate  itself 
throughout  Interior  Africa,  and  has  denied  with  the  most  peremp- 
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tory  arrogance  that  Protestantism  has  any  right  to  present  "  an 
alternative  ritual "  to  the  native  tribes.  It  is  astonishing  how  far 
secularism  can  go  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  religious  con- 
science. The  correspondent  (who  in  this  case  is  anonymous)  is 
careful  to  suppress  the  fact  that,  as  the  Frenchmen  came  in 
nearly  two  years  after  the  Englishmen,  it  is  they  in  this  case 
who  present  "an  alternative  ritual."  The  correspondent,  how- 
ever, evidently  holds  that  wherever  in  Central  Africa  the  Roman 
Catholics  appear,  all  rights  of  the  Protestants  thereby  determine. 
Such  a  position,  boldly  expressed,  too,  by  an  American,  is  very 
astonishing,  and  seems  to  mark  a  slow  change  which  is  passing 
over  the  unbelieving  mind  of  Christendom.  We  cannot  say  that 
there  will  be  distinct  persecutions  in  the  future,  but  if  there  are, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  will  be  mainly  engineered  by  unbe- 
lievers. They  may  be  for  a  particular  Christian  sect  or  against 
it,  but  in  the  former  case,  it  will  be  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Christian  sect  shall  pay  for  its  preferment.  This  seems  to 
explain  why  such  people  are  now  smitten  with  a  great  admira- 
tion of  Catholic  missions.  Catholicism  sometimes  tries  to  control 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  some- 
times pretends  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  excuse 
for  laying  hold  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  but  in  either  case 
it  likes  to  deal  with  palpable  and  measurable  quantities,  ex- 
pressed in  organization,  and  capable  of  diplomatic  adjustment. 
This  tangibleness,  or  apparent  tangibleness,  of  Catholicism,  is  a 
continual  temptation  for  civil  powers,  accustomed  to  measure 
the  worth  of  things  by  an  external  standard,  to  concern  them- 
selves chiefly  with  it,  treating  the  Evangelical  churches  as  some- 
thing too  indeterminate  and  shifting  to  be  of  much  account. 
The  governments  sometimes  assume  towards  the  elder  system 
an  attitude  of  hostility,  sometimes  of  friendship,  sometimes  of 
equality,  sometimes  of  patronage ;  but  the  temptation  appears 
irresistible  for  the  secular  temper  to  imagine  it  can  turn  to  its  own 
account  that  which  a  thousand  humiliating  experiences  might  by 
this  time  have  taught  it  never  concedes  without  exacting  a  far 
greater  equivalent,  and  which  can  only  be  betrayed  into  friendly 
cooperation  by  being  treated  with  friendly  neglect.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  though  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  exactly  proba- 
ble, that  some  secularistic  governments  may  translate  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  American  correspondent  into  act,  and  endeavor 
to  put  down  Protestantism  abroad,  or  at  least  may  give  to  the 
rival  system  the  right  of  way  wherever  they  conflict.     Protestant 
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Prussian  statesmen,  and  other  public  men  whose  words  have  al- 
most the  moral  force  of  laws,  especially  great  African  travelers 
like  Wissmann  and  Peters,  have  outlined  a  policy  so  favoring 
Catholic  and  disfavoring  Protestant  missions  that  a  little  energy 
of  application  might  easily  convert  it  into  persecution.  The  Prus- 
sian government,  whose  head  loves  to  call  himself  Summus 
Episcopus,  regards  the  Evangelical  Church  as  a  bondmaid  of  its 
own,  whom  it  is  at  liberty  to  bluff  and  snub  at  its  pleasure,  and 
whom  it  stands  quite  ready  to  bluff  and  snub  in  return  for  any 
favor  which  the  Vatican  may  show  it  in  the  way  of  support  ren- 
dered to  military  bills,  or  an  abatement  of  hostility  against  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  the  old  time  it  was  thought  a  portentous 
thing  when  the  Kaiser  made  the  journey  to  Canossa  once,  but  now 
the  Kaiser  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  pilgrimage  at  all,  whenever 
he  thinks  that  Hildebrand  will  condescend  to  pay  his  expenses. 
Only  the  other  day  an  Evangelical  minister  in  Prussia  was  fined 
for  having  published  a  perfectly  temperate  discussion  of  some 
point  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with 
studied  offensiveness  of  expression,  and  addressed  to  a  particular 
person,  like  the  paper  for  which  an  American  minister  is  now 
suffering  imprisonment  in  Brazil,  but  was  carefully  guarded 
against  all  concreteness  of  application,  and  yet  was  punished  as 
an  offense  against  the  public  peace.  What  a  conception  this 
gives  us  of  Catholic  susceptibility  in  the  Catholic  districts  of 
Prussia,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  Protestant  authorities  to 
give  way  to  it!  It  is  true,  this  was  the  act  of  the  Prussian  judi- 
ciary, which  is  exceedingly  independent  of  the  government.  If, 
then,  the  settled  administration  of  justice  by  irremovable  magis- 
trates bears  so  hard  on  the  natural  right  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  to  maintain  its  own  principles,  what  may  we  expect  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  its  half-formed  colonies  ? 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  Protestant  missions  in  the 
German  colonies,  especially  in  Africa,  are  now  in  especial  danger 
at  the  hands  of  their  Protestant  governors,  as  it  is  that  these  are 
endeavoring  to  depress  them  into  the  instruments  of  government 
policy.  They  want  the  missionaries  to  put  two  things  in  the  fore- 
ground, —  first,  to  preach  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Kaiser 
first,  last,  and  midmost;  second,  to  teach  the  negroes  that  the 
chief  end  for  which  they  were  created  was  to  work  for  the  white 
men.  After  that,  they  are  welcome  to  throw  in  at  odd  times  such 
trifles  as  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  chastity,  and  care  for  their 
families. 
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The  attitude  of  the  missionaries  towards  these  demands  deserves 
a  fuller  treatment  in  a  separate  paper. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

A_N  DOVER. 


THE  LIBERAL  AND  THE  RITSCHLIAN  THEOLOGY 
OF  GERMANY. 

The  rise  of  the  historical  spirit,  and  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
the  historical  method,  is  the  root  of  what  is  most  distinctive  in 
the  modern  sciences,  and  among  the  rest  in  theology.  "  Up  to 
the  eighteenth  century  religion  was  proved  from  tradition  ;  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  reason ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth, from  speculation,  —  history  playing  everywhere  only  the 
role  of  the  maid."  Dogma,  whether  orthodox  or  rationalistic, 
was  master.  "But  slowly  the  question,  What  was  historical 
actuality?  and  the  insight  that  this  question  is  to  be  answered 
only  by  historical  means,  have  made  a  way  for  themselves,  and 
can  never  again  be  put  aside."  *  The  fundamental  distinction  in 
theology  is  now  defined  by  the  recognition  and  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  this  question  and  this  method.  Says  a  recent  wr  ter : 
"  The  names  *  orthodox'  and  '  liberal '  are  simply  false."  Names 
really  descriptive  of  the  facts  would  be  the  dogmatic  and  the 
historical  schools  or  tendencies.  Deeper  than  the  question  of 
preference  among  various  doctrines  of  the  person  of  Christ,  or  of 
decision  between  various  historical  accounts  of  his  earthly  life,  is 
the  question  whether  the  dogma  or  the  history  is  of  primary  im- 
portance for  the  true  knowledge  of  him ;  which  is  to  determine 
the  other.  Is  the  true  way  to  Christ  the  acceptance  from  the 
church  of  a  doctrine  of  his  person,  or  the  regaining  through  his- 
tory of  that  personal  knowledge  of  him  which  the  first  disciples 
enjoyed  ?  This  is  the  decisive  question.  Between  the  two  theo- 
logical tendencies  thus  defined  a  middle  path  is  possible,  prompted 
by  a  divided  mind,  and  pursued  by  concession  and  compromise. 
An  orthodox  or  dogmatic,  a  liberal  or  historic,  and  a  mediating 
tendency,  —  with  these  three,  in  the  theology  of  Germany  and  of 
other  countries,  we  are  familiar.2     But  of  late  years  a  fourth 

1  Harnack,  Antwort  auf  die  Streitschrift  D.  Cremers :  "  Zum  Kampf  urn  das 
Apostolikum."    Leipzig,  1892.    Pp.  20,  21. 

2  In  Holland,  said  Professor  de  la  Saussaye  of  Amsterdam,  the  "  moderns," 
with  a  strong  anti-supernaturalistic  bent,  have  three  fourths  of  the  scholars  ; 
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school  has  arisen  in  Germany,  the  Ritschlian,  which  is  in  no  true 
sense  a  mediating  school,  though  it  is  often  so  called,  which  claims 
to  be  more  evangelical,  more  genuinely  Protestant,  than  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  more  truly  and  consistently  historical  than  the  Liberal, 
—  claims  that  are  of  course  hotly  disputed  on  both  sides.  In  the 
great  controversy  between  dogmatic  and  historic  theology  the 
Ritschlian  stands  with  the  Liberal,  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
historical  method.  Historians  and  critics  of  the  highest  rank 
are  found  in  each  party,  and  each  freely  recognizes  and  uses  the 
work  of  the  other ;  yet  some  of  the  sharpest  battles  of  this  young 
and  vigorously  militant  party  are  waged  with  the  Liberals.  It  is 
a  division  within  the  ranks  of  the  living,  progressive  theological 
workers  of  our  day,  and  as  such  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  be- 
cause in  this  division  some  of  the  deepest  problems  which  our  age 
puts  before  its  theologians  come  to  their  clearest  expression  that 
I  venture  to  attempt  some  characterization  of  the  points  at  issue.1 
It  is  my  purpose,  first,  to  define  the  two  tendencies,  especially 
with  respect  to  their  starting-point  and  method  ;  then  to  compare 

the  "  orthodox  "  have  representatives  in  the  ehnrches  but  none  among  scholars; 
the  intermediate,  evangelical-critical,  like  himself,  have  one  fourth  of  the 
scholars. 

1  It  is  present  tendencies  that  I  wish  to  trace,  and  Liberalism  as  a  present 
tendency  can  hardly  be  estimated  aright  from  the  writings  of  Baur  or  Schen- 
kel,  nor  is  Kitschlianism  to  be  judged  by  the  books  of  Kitschl  alone.  I  refer, 
therefore,  as  my  chief  sources,  in  part  to  information  and  impressions  gained 
in  visiting  several  of  the  universities  during  the  last  summer  semester,  in  part 
to  recent  more  or  less  controversial  writings  by  representatives  of  each  school. 
See  especially,  on  the  Liberal  side,  the  writings  of  Ffleiderer,  Grundriss  des 
christlichen  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  (Berlin,  1888)  ;  The  Development  of 
Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  etc.  (Macmillan,  1890)  ;  Die  RUschVsche  Theo- 
logie  (Braunschweig,  1891)  ;  Die  Entwicklung  der  prot.  Theologie  seit  Kant. 
Vortrag  (Berlin,  1892)  ;  also  the  Liberal  organs,  Protestantische  KirchenzeU 
tung  ;  J ahrbiicher  filr  protestantische  Theologie,  now  merged  into  Hilgenf eld's 
Zeitschrift  fur  uyissenschaftliche  Theologie  ;  and  reviews  by  Lipsius  and  A.  Dor- 
ner  in  the  Theol.  Jahresbericht.  On  the  Ritschlian  side,  the  writings  of  Herr- 
mann, Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit  Gott  (2  Aufl.,  Stuttgart,  1892)  ;  Der 
evangelische  Glaube  und  die  Theologie  A.  Ritschls  (Marburg,  1890)  ;  Warum 
bedarf  unset  Glaube  geschichtlicher  Thatsachen  t  (2  Aufl.,  Halle,  1892)  ;  "  Der 
geschichtliche  Christus  der  Grand  unseres  Glaubens  "  (Zeitschr.  fir  Theol.  u. 
Kirche,  1892)  ;  the  Ritschlian  organs,  Die  Christliche  Welt;  Zeitschrift  fir 
Theologie  und  Kirche  ;  reviews  in  Scourer's  Theol.  Literaturzeitung. 

The  recent  Schrempf-Harnack  controversy  regarding  the  Apostles'  Creed 
has  called  forth  an  abundant  literature  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  different 
schools  are  clearly  reflected :  articles  or  monographs  have  appeared,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  Liberals,  Holtzmann,  Sulze,  Webeky,  and  others,  and  by  the 
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them  at  certain  points  of  detail ;  then  to  note  certain  indications 
of  agreement ;  and,  finally,  to  offer  some  remarks  in  criticism. 

The  two  schools  or  tendencies  in  question  can  best  be  defined 
and  distinguished  by  their  relation  to  Schleiermacher.1  Schleier- 
macher's  influence  has  in  large  measure  determined  modern  theo- 
logy in  all  its  various  tendencies.  His  view  is  familiar,  that 
religion  has  its  seat  in  the  life  of  feeling ;  that  in  feeling,  and 
more  exactly  in  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  the  Infinite 
comes  in  contact  with  the  finite  spirit ;  that  on  this  feeling,  there- 
fore, rests  the  consciousness  of  God,  which  was  perfectly  and 
livingly  present  in  Christ ;  and  that  in  the  description  and  ana- 
lysis of  this  consciousness  in  Christians  arise  and  consist  the  doc- 
trines of  faith.  This  defines  the  starting-point  and  method  of 
theology  as  subjective. 

The  Liberal  theology  2  is  distinguished  by  the  union  of  Schleier- 
macher with  Hegel.  These  two  men,  contemporaries  at  Berlin,8 
were  strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  held,  indeed,  essentially 
different  conceptions  of  religion.  To  Schleiermacher  it  was  "  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence ; "  to  Hegel,  "  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  spirit  by  itself  through  the  mediation  of  the  finite 
spirit."  Schleiermacher  found  God  revealed  in  the  realm  of  feel- 
ing, Hegel  in  that  of  thought,  but  each  within ;  the  subjective 
starting-point  was  common  to  both,  and  so  a  union  was  possible. 
In  the  Liberal  theology,  however,  Hegel's  influenoe  generally 
predominates.  Christianity  is  regarded  prevailingly  as  a  matter 
of  thought,  as  a  logical  process  unfolding  itself  in  history.  All 
things,  past  and  present,  are  to  be  judged  and  valued  according 

Ritschlians,  Harnack,  Herrmann,  Borne  mann,  Katterbosch,  Bade,  Wendt, 
Schultz. 

Compare  in  general  Nippold's  Handbuch  der  neuesten  KirckengeschickU, 
3  Aufl.  iii.  3  (Geschichte  der  deutschen  Theologie),  1890.  The  same  writer 
announces  Die  theologische  EinzeUchule  im  Verhtiltniss  zur  evangelUchen  Kirche, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Ritachlian  school  and  its  recent  controversies. 

I  shall  draw  freely  from  these  sources  without  burdening  the  page  with 
detailed  references. 

1  This  has  first  been  made  clear  by  Kattenbnsch,  a  Ritschlian,  in  his  Vortrag 
Von  Schleiermacher  zu  Ritschl ;  zur  Orientirung  fiber  den  gegenwartigen  Stand 
der  Dogmatik  (Giessen,  1892).  His  representation  has  found  general  accept- 
ance among  Ritschlians,  and  furnishes  interesting  evidence  that  this  youngest 
theology  is  only  just  gaining  a  clear  consciousness  of  that  in  which  its  funda- 
mental distiuction  lies. 

*  I  use  the  term  throughout  in  the  technical,  not  in  the  general  sense. 

8  Schleiermacher,  1768-1834  ;  professor  in  Berlin,  1810  ff.  Hegel,  1770- 
1831 ;  professor  in  Berlin,  1818  ff. 
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to  their  idea.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  tendency 
shows  itself  in  a  rationalizing  and  idealizing  of  history  and  dogma. 
Banr  and  the  Tubingen  school  represented  this  tendency  in  his- 
torical criticism.  In  the  sphere  of  practical  church  politics  and 
reform,  the  leader  was  Schenkel,  founder  of  the  JProtestanten- 
verein,  whose  watchword  was  freedom.  In  speculative  theology, 
Biedermann 1  and  Pfleiderer  are  conspicuous.  Belonging  to  the 
Liberal  school,  but  resting  on  Kant  instead  of  Hegel,  and  so 
greatly  limiting  the  scope  and  the  worth  of  speculation  in  theology, 
was  Lipsius,2  of  Jena.  To  the  role  of  this  school  belong  the 
names  of  many  conspicuous  men,  older  and  younger,8  though  prob- 
ably more  of  the  older,  and  less  of  the  younger,  than  are  found  in 
the  school  now  to  be  described. 

The  relation  of  the  school  of  Ritschl  to  Ritschl  himself  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  understand.  It  is  not  a  relation  of  simple 
discipleship.  At  many  points,  especially  in  exegesis  and  in  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  the  views  of  the  master  are  declared  faulty. 
Nor  can  it  be  personal  attachment  that  has  put  him  at  the  head 
of  a  school,  for  of  the  many  Ritschlian  professors  of  theology 
only  one,  Professor  Wendt  of  Heidelberg,  was  a  personal  pupil ; 
the  rest  became  converts  from  the  confessional  or  the  mediating 
school  after  their  work  as  teachers  had  begun.  Yet  there  was 
something  in  Ritscbl's  personality  that  accounts  for  the  direction 
of  his  influence,  and  that  gives  the  clew  to  the  understanding  of 
that  in  which  his  followers  agree  in  recognizing  his  leadership. 

Albrecht  Ritschl4  studied  first  at  Bonn  under  Nitzsch.  "But 
such  a  head  could  not  in  the  end  be  satisfied  with  the  artful  pains 
of  the  mediating  school."  Then  he  was  introduced  by  Baur's 
writings  to  a  historical  theology  and  the  Hegelian  method,  and 
was  for  a  time  an  adherent  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  the  Lib- 
eral theology.  Then  with  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Entstehung 
der  altkatholischen  Kirche,"  in  1857,  he  broke  with  the  school  of 
Baur,  the  breach  becoming  unfortunately  a  personal  one.  After 
this,  and  especially  after  his  call  to  Gottingen,  he  turned  to  sys- 
tematic theology,  "  for  which  he  was  born,"  and  there,  in  a  real 

*  Died  1886.  *  Died  August,  1892. 

8  For  example,  Holtzmann,  Holsten,  Hilgenfeld,  Sulze,  Ltidemann,  A. 
Dorner,  Schmiedel,  Jiilicher. 

4  Born  1822  ;  professor  of  theology  in  Bonn,  1853,  in  Gottingen,  1864  ; 
died  1889.  See  Albrecht  Rilschls  Leben,  by  bis  son,  Otto  Ritschl,  vol.  i. 
Freiburg,  1892.  Reviewed  by  Weizsacker,  Theol.  Ltieralurzeitung,  1892,  No. 
13.  Herrmann's  Der  evangelische  Glaube  und  die  Theologie  A.  Ritschls, 
1890. 
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sense,  made  his  own  way,  a  way  largely  determined  by  the  pecul- 
iarities of  his  character.1 

Ritschl  is  described  by  his  friends  as  a  man  characterized  by 
strength  of  will  and  of  intellect ;  "  a  ruling  personality ;  king  at 
Gbttingen  as  long  as  he  lived ; "  "not  egotistic,  yet  an  imperious, 
ruling  will ;  a  man  who  treated  rather  hardly  those  who  opposed 
him,  and  made  warm  enemies."  Weizsacker  describes  him  as  a 
man  of  decided  nature,  and  great  independence.  He  showed 
"  the  prevailing  quiet  of  self-mastery,  which  was  not  merely  a 
natural  disposition,  but  a  disposition  raised  to  character  by  a  very 
definite  work  of  will."  Herrmann  also  speaks  of  this  extraordi- 
nary severity  of  self-repression  as  a  most  striking  trait  of  his 
personality,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mark  of  his  strength  of  will 
and  his  love  of  truth.  It  was  not  want  of  interest  in  religion,  for 
no  one  would  pursue  the  discussion  of  the  highest  themes  hour 
after  hour  with  more  unwearied  and  intense  absorption.  It  was 
not  that  to  him  the  chief  thing  in  religion  was  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  "  the  pure  expression  of  religious  emotion  and  its  kin- 
dling effect  were,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  things  that 
could  happen  in  the  world."  It  was  rather  a  reaction  and  a  pro- 
test against  the  too  easy  expression  of  religious  sentiments,  in 
which  he  saw  the  disease  of  religion  in  his  time.  The  common 
easy  use  of  religious  words  that  ventured  to  touch  the  highest 
things  pained  him.  He  hated  artificiality  in  the  expression  of 
religion.  "The  virtuoso  on  this  field  he  treated  as  his  deadly 
enemy." 

In  this  characteristic  we  have  a  right  hint  for  understanding 
his  theology.  He  believed  that  religion  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, yet  he  distrusted  the  subjective  element,  whether  in  the 
region  of  thought  or  in  that  of  feeling.  He  sought  to  keep  reli- 
gion a  personal  experience,  and  yet  to  find  for  it  an  objective 
foundation.  He  sought  for  reality  in  religion,  such  as  neither 
thought  nor  feeling  could  reach.  That  thought  could  not  reach 
reality  in  the  transcendental  sphere  he  held  Kant  to  have  proved. 
That  feeling  could  not  reach  it  his  observation  and  instiuct  af- 
firmed. Where  then  was  it  to  be  found  ?  The  older  orthodoxy 
had  found  it  in  an  infallible  book,  but  the  newer  orthodoxy  had 
accepted  Schleiermacher's  starting-point,  and  really  rested  the 

1  His  chief  writings  were,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Recht/ertigung  und 
Versohnwig,  3d  ed.  1888-89;  Unterricht  in  die  christliche  Religion,  4th  ed. 
1890 ;  Geschichte  den  Pietismus,  1880-86  ;  Theologie  und  Metaphyeik,  2d  ed. 
1887. 
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infallibility  of  the  book  upon  the  evidence  of  inner  Christian 
experience.  To  go  back  to  the  infallible  book  as  the  objective 
foundation  of  faith  was  impossible.  Ritschl  was  too  much  a  his- 
torian and  had  too  clear  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion  to 
attempt  that.  Religion  must  be  kept  inward,  personal,  and  yet 
the  foundation  of  its  certainty  must  be  outward,  convincingly 
real.  It  was  a  right  insight  that  had  turned  the  eye  of  Luther 
and  Protestantism  back  from  church  traditions  to  the  Bible. 
But  the  outward  fact  that  is  the  basis  of  faith  is  not  the  book  as 
such,  it  is  the  historical  person,  Christ  Jesus,  whose  picture  we 
see  in  the  book.  This  is  Ritschl's  answer,  and  this  it  is,  leaving 
aside  all  variations  in  detail,  upon  which  the  school  of  Ritschl 
agrees  to  rest  its  claims. 

Ritschl  stands  then,  in  this  school,  not  for  certain  definite 
views,  critical  or  doctrinal,  but  for  a  certain  starting-point  and 
method  which  are  to  be  understood,  as  Kattenbusch  has  shown, 
by  comparison  with  Schleiermacher.  The  danger  of  subjectivism 
belonging  to  Schleiermacher's  method  had  shown  itself  in  conser- 
vative, liberal,  and  mediating  theologies  alike,  both  in  the  direc- 
tion of  speculation  and  in  that  of  mysticism.  Ritschl,  in  the 
view  of  his  school,  has  his  main  significance  in  the  fact  that  he 
broke  with  this  method ;  that  he  starts  not  from  the  "  pious  con- 
sciousness,'9 but  from  an  objective  fact,  the  gospel,  or  more  defi- 
nitely, the  historical  person  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  one  thing  super, 
natural,  the  only  and  sufficient  revelation  of  God.  There  is  no 
claim  that  Ritschl  was  so  original  and  great  a  theologian  as 
Schleiermacher,  or  that  he  did  not  learn  much  from  him,  as  well 
as  from  Hofmann  and  Rothe.  The  essentially  ethical  character 
of  Christianity,  and  the  fact  that  all  that  is  distinctive  in  it 
depends  on  the  person  of  Christ,  were  not  discoveries  of  Ritschl. 
But  it  was  new  to  say  that  theology  is  not  at  all  a  description  or 
interpretation  of  a  piety  or  Christian  experience  actually  present 
in  himself,  or  in  the  church,  but  only  of  its  norm  in  the  teaching 
and  person  of  Christ.  In  the  place  of  a  theology  of  conscious- 
ness, Ritschl  claims  to  present  a  theology  of  revelation ;  not  in 
the  sense  that  Scripture  contains  and  imparts  truth  in  an  infal- 
lible and  mechanical  way  ;  but  Scripture  is  the  original  source  of 
that  norm  of  Christian  thought  and  life  which  claims  the  obedience 
of  faith,  namely,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  One 
walks  on  the  path  of  Ritschl  if,  while  independent  of  him  in 
details,  he  is  directed  by  him  to  the  task  of  forming  a  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  starting  from  the  principle  that  we  are  to  think 
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of  God  u*  TTcpl  Xpto-rov,  that  God's  historical  self-revelation  is  the 
beginning,  not  the  concluding  point  of  dogmatic  reflection."1 
Not  the  scientific  formulation  and  interpretation  of  a  present 
Christian  experience  or  consciousness,  but  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  saving  revelation  of  God  in  the  historical  Christ,  is  the 
task  of  theology. 

Weizsacker,  not  himself  a  Ritschlian,  says  that  while  in  a  cer- 
tain decisive  sense  it  is  impossible  to  go  behind  Schleiermacher's 
Glaubenslehre^  yet  in  carrying  on  his  work  "  no  one's  perform- 
ance can  be  put  above  Ritschl's ; "  and  that  in  two  directions : 
in  the  limitation  of  doctrine  to  that  which  belongs  actually  to 
faith ;  and  in  the  grounding  of  the  whole  on  actual  experience, 
and  especially  on  the  historical  facts  of  the  first  experience. 

The  significance  of  this  difference  of  starting-point  and  method 
will  become  evident  as  we  pass  to  a  'comparison  of  Ritschlian 
and  Liberal  views  at  certain  points  of  detail.  Here  I  make  no 
attempt  at  completeness  or  strict  coordination,  but  aim  only  to 
illustrate  the  subject  before  us.2 

1.  The  Religious  Significance  of  History.  To  the  Liberal, 
history  is  the  self-evolution  of  an  idea,  the  progressive  actualiza- 
tion of  an  ideal,  the  logical  process  of  the  absolute  thought. 
Hence  all  that  is  actual  in  history  is  rational  and  orderly  and 
progressive,  and  it  is  the  historian's  task  to  discover  and  set  forth 
this  progress  and  order  and  rationality.  The  later  stages  are 
higher  and  better  than  the  earlier.  Each  stage  is  explained  by 
that  which  precedes  and  explains  that  which  follows;  and  the 
wonder,  the  miracle,  the  revelation,  is  found  in  the  process  taken 
as  a  whole  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  outcome. 

To  the  Ritschlian,  on  the  other  hand,  revelation  is  found  in  one 
definite  past  historical  fact,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the 
one  supernatural  fact.  In  the  light  of  it  the  value  of  the  history 
preceding  and  following  is  estimated.  The  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  not  a  history  of  the  Christian  idea  progressively 
realizing  itself,  coming  to  purer  and  more  perfect  self-conscious- 
ness and  expression ;  it  is  a  history  of  the  efforts,  often  perverted, 
always  imperfect,  which  men  have  made  to  understand  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  interpret  the  revelation  of  God  in  him.     The  study 

1  Kattenbusch,  p.  81. 

2  For  clearness'  sake  I  present  in  general  the  views,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  language  of  the  two  leading  representatives  of  the  schools,  Pfleiderer  and 
Herrmann,  and  refer  to  a  later  part  of  this  paper  for  modifications  on  both 
sides. 
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of  church  history  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ritschlian, 
but  not  because  its  course  discloses  wisdom  and  truth ;  rather  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  detect  and  remove  misunderstandings  and 
perversions  of  the  original  supreme  truth  as  it  was  in  Christ. 
Pfleiderer's  characterization  of  Harnack's  "History  of  Dogma" 
illustrates  the  difference:  "To  Baur's  optimistic  evolutionary 
theory  of  history  it  opposes  a  pessimistic  view  .  .  .  which  makes 
church  history  consist  not  in  a  progressive  teleological  and  ra- 
tional development  and  ever  richer  unfolding  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  but  in  a  progressive  obscuration  of  the  truth,  in  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  church  produced  by  the  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  Hellenic  philosophy  and  other  secularizing  influences.1' 
This  view,  it  is  admitted,  is  acceptable  to  a  realistic  and  practical 
age,  and  contains  indeed  a  relative  truth.  But  Harnack's  keen- 
sighted  realism  must  be  combined  with  the  profound  idealism  of 
Baur.1  To  which  the  Ritschlian  would  answer  by  pointing  out 
the  well-known  and  conspicuous  illustrations  which  Pfleiderer  in 
his  own  historical  writings  furnishes  of  the  fault  of  selecting  and 
interpreting  material  in  accordance  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  logical  connection  and  rational  meaning  and  growth  are 
everywhere  to  be  found. 

2.  The  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  ground  of 
certainty  in  religion.  In  general  the  typical  Ritschlian  is  a 
Kantian,  the  Liberal  a  Hegelian ;  the  Ritschlian  an  empiricist, 
the  Liberal  an  intuitionist.  More  exactly,  for  the  Ritschlian  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  gained  by  experiencing  and  so  understanding 
the  saving  revelation  of  God  in  Christ ;  for  the  Liberal,  by  inter- 
preting his  own  self-consciousness.  The  Ritschlian  rejects  the 
claim  of  speculative  conceptions  of  the  absolute  to  be  sources 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Ritscbl  will  allow  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  God  only  what  Christ  taught  about  God,  and  what 
is  disclosed  in  his  life  and  character.  This  brings  us  to  one  of 
the  most  obvious,  but  perhaps  also  least  understood  characteris- 
tics of  Ritschlianism,  its  exclusion  of  speculation  or  metaphysics 
from  theology.  Ritschl  denies  that  man  by  nature  can  know 
God,  or  at  least  that  the  knowledge  he  can  gain  has  any  reli- 
gious value.  He  denies  the  validity  of  natural  theology  and  the 
existence  of  natural  religion.  Not  all  Ritschlians  go  to  this 
length,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  their  principle 
that  religious  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  solely  from  the  his- 
torical revelation  in  Christ.  It  is  here  that  Ritschlianism  has 
1  The  Development  of  Theology,  p.  298. 
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proved  most  vulnerable.  Pfleiderer  criticises  it  for  finding  no 
identical  ground  of  the  moral  world  and  of  nature,  such  as  is 
essential  if  nature  is  to  be  means  for  the  moral  ends  of  spirit. 
Something  spiritual  in  nature  and  something  divine  in  roan  are 
necessary  to  Christian  faith.  Conscience  is  itself  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  order  of  the  world  within  the  personal  spirit.  To  this 
divine  light  in  men  revelation  must  appeal.  The  Ritschlians, 
he  says,  "  make  the  Christian  revelation  an  isolated  miracle  which 
happens  without  mediation,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  in  an  other- 
wise godless  world."  They  maintain  one  supernatural  transcen- 
dental fact,  the  person  of  Christ,  at  the  expense  of  excluding  the 
supernatural  from  nature  and  the  spirit  of  man,  —  an  excessive 
reaction  against  pantheism. 

The  Ritschlians  have,  of  course,  something  to  answer  to  this. 
Ritschl's  own  way  of  defining  the  distinction  between  Christian 
knowledge  and  scientific  knowledge  they  do  not  defend.  More- 
over Ritschl  himself  did  not  condemn  the  application  of  the  meta- 
physical idea  of  the  absolute  to  the  nature  of  God  in  general, 
but  only  the  effort  to  define  by  these  conceptions  the  nature  of 
the  God  on  whom  Christians  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  against 
the  Liberals  Ritschliansm  makes  two  charges :  They  make  reli- 
gious faith  a  matter  of  thought,  a  knowing,  which  it  is  not ;  and 
they  give  no  absolute  significance  to  the  revelation  in  Christ. 
They  find  "  an  original  revelation  of  God  in  the  nature  of  man,  an 
essential  connection  of  his  spirit  with  the  divine,  which  grounds 
the  historical  development  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  man, 
and  guides  it  to  its  end,"  and  in  this  development  Christ  is  an 
unessential  episode. 

The  Liberal  tries  to  bring  into  harmony  and  unity  the  modern 
scientific  view  of  the  world  and  the  Christian  view.  The  Ritschlian 
is  governed  by  a  sense  of  their  contrast.  Herrmann  finds  in  the 
idea  of  an  endless  world  ordered  according  to  law,  and  in  that  of 
a  God  who  does  wonders  and  hears  prayers,  a  contradiction,  an 
antinomy,  which  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  solving,  the  solu- 
tion of  which,  therefore,  must  not  be  vital  to  religious  faith.  "  In 
our  world  Christianity  is  a  stranger,"  he  says,  and  Christian  faith 
in  the  omnipotence  of  the  supernatural  God  cannot  be  grounded 
by  science.  The  Liberal,  then,  seeks  a  place  for  Christianity 
within  natural  religion,  and  rests  satisfied  with  the  natural  into 
which  the  supernatural  has  been  merged.  The  Ritschlian  finds 
the  distinctively  supernatural  or  miraculous  essential  to  religion, 
and  in  niaintaining  for  Christianity  its  unique  supernatural  char- 
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acter  is  willing  that  its  harmony  with  nature  should  remain  un 
proved.  But  if  Christianity  is  a  simply  supernatural  thing,  how 
can  it  become  our  secure  possession  ?  If  it  were  natural  or  rational 
it  could  be  grasped  by  us  as  are  other  things  ;  but  how  can  that 
which  is  wholly  apart  from  nature  become  a  demonstrable  fact  in 
nature  ?  This  question  the  Ritschlian  must  answer.  Herrmann 
regards  it  as  his  chief  problem.  "  For  Christian  faith  the  his- 
torical appearance  of  Jesus  is  the  final  ground  of  its  confidence 
toward  God,  and  the  task  of  theology  is  to  show  how  for  the 
Christian  of  the  present  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  can 
become  accessible  as  something  undoubtedly  certain  and  intelli- 
gible as  God's  revelation."  We  wish,  says  Herrmann,  firm  ground 
under  our  feet.  We  find  it  only  in  a  fact,  a  fact  which  we  our- 
selves experience  and  which  frees  us  and  makes  us  certain  that 
there  is  a  God  who  cares  for  us.  This  fact  is  contained  in 
the  Biblical  tradition.  It  is  the  personal  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
fact  wonderful  in  itself,  and  wonderful  in  that  it  meets  us  out  of 
the  tradition  with  such  clearness  and  power.  It  is  a  past  fact 
which  can  yet  be  grasped  and  felt  by  us  men  now  living  as  a  fact 
present  for  us.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  historical  study. 
Historical  evidence  never  reaches  the  degree  of  certainty  required 
by  religious  faith.  Herrmann  recognizes  that  it  would  be  no  less 
fatal  to  Christianity  as  a  religion  if  it  required  the  talent  and 
learning  of  a  historian  to  grasp  it  than  if  it  demanded  the  power 
of  the  philosopher.  Though  the  revelation  is  an  historical  fact, 
yet  recognition  and  conviction  of  its  actuality  cannot  be  gained  by 
historical  research,  but  only  by  a  moral  and  religious  experience, 
which  Herrmann  describes  as  follows :  The  moral  law  demands  of 
us  love,  which  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  produce.  This  makes  us 
doubt  God.  If,  then,  in  distress  of  conscience  and  longing  after 
God,  we  seek  him  where  others  have  found  him,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament tradition,  we  find  him  in  the  inner  life  of  Jesus.  The  his- 
torical reality  of  this  Jesus  is  not  proved,  but  it  forces  itself  upon 
one  who  comes  to  it  perplexed  in  his  longing  after  God.  The  pic- 
ture of  Christ  exerts  the  power  of  the  undeniably  actual  on  such  a 
man.  It  is  a  fact  which  presses  upon  us  and  overmasters  us  if  we 
bow  in  reverence  before  it,  and  makes  us  certain  of  God  as  the  one 
who  redeems  us  and  has  communion  with  us.  It  is  only  because 
it  has  this  power  that  it  is  revelation  ;  only  because  through  its 
own  might  it  blots  out  every  doubt  in  God  and  in  his  care  for  us. 
In  short,  the  ground  of  faith  is  that  to  the  man  who  longs  after 
God,  the  historical  Christ  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  convinces 
vol.  xix.  —  no.  112.  31 
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him  of  God's  work  upon  him.  To  Pfleiderer's  affirmation  that 
the  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the  outer  world  as  the  ground  of 
our  sense  feelings,  and  the  certainty  of  the  reality  of  God  as  the 
ground  of  our  religious  feelings  of  obligation  and  dependence* 
rest  on  just  the  same  law  of  knowledge,  and  have  the  same  claim 
to  worth  as  knowledge,  Herrmann  replies  that  it  is  a  poor  philoso- 
phy, which  will  never  again  be  accepted  by  science,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  a  permanent  prop  for  faith ;  that  it  mistakes,  indeed* 
the  very  nature  of  faith. 

3.  Faith.  The  Ritschlians  claim  that  Ritschl  first  brought 
to  full  validity  in  theology  the  Reformation  conception  of  faith. 
Herrmann  defines  Catholic  faith  as  the  painful  effort  to  hold  for 
true  something  which  one  does  not  understand  as  truth ;  mere 
submission  to  the  authority  of  something  outwardly  imposed ; 
with  the  belief  that  one  who  does  this  will  be  rewarded  by  bless- 
edness hereafter.  In  the  persistence  of  this  idea  of  faith  Ritschl 
saw  the  root  of  that  artificiality  of  religious  speech  which  he 
hated.  It  rests  on  the  idea  that  there  is  merit  in  appropriating 
and  repeating  the  religious  language  of  others,  which  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  one's  own  experience  at  the  time ;  as  if  this  were  reli- 
gious faith  and  would  make  one  blessed.  Faith  does  indeed  make 
blessed,  and  it  is  also  submission  to  the  authority  of  revelation  ; 
but  these  two  affirmations  can  be  united  only  when  faith  means 
the  finding  of  God  himself,  not  the-  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  of 
God,  and  when  revelation  is  found  not  in  ^  book  or  a  doctrine* 
but  in  the  person  of  Christ.  "  Faith  arises  ii>  us  when  the  good* 
as  a  power  judging  and  yet  rescuing  us,  becomes  through  Jesus 
Christ  a  fact  of  our  own  lives."  In  the  union  of  v^ese  two  prin- 
ciples Herrmann  finds  the  great  achievement  of  Ritsdhl,  in  which 
he  carried  on  Luther's  work.  \ 

The  Ritschlian  maintains  that  the  Liberal  makes  iaith  too* 
natural  to  man,  and  too  much  like  knowledge.  As  the  Jbighest 
authority  is  within,  there  can  be  no  real  bending  in  rev^nce 
before  it.  Faith  requires  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous.  (Char- 
acteristic of  the  Ritschlian  conception  of  faith  is  the  union  ir  ft 
of  inner  experience  and  outer  fact  It  must  be  a  genuine  per- 
sonal experience,  yet  not  subjective  in  its  ground.  Only  a  fa* 
which  one  experiences  for  himself,  says  Herrmann,  can  produ*^ 
faith,  but  it  must  be  a  fact  that  stands  fast  and  secure  in  the  li& 
of  man.  This  fact  for  each  of  us  is  Jesus  Christ.  Pfleider^r 
replies  that  he  cannot  attach  any  conceivable  meaning  to  this 
equation  of  an  inner  present  process  and  a  past  historical  person* 
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It  is  a  confused,  unscientific  union  of  a  subjective  fact  of  con- 
sciousness and  its  historical  object.  The  reality  is  simply  the 
acceptance  of  the  truths  which  Christ  embodies  or  illustrates. 
To  which  Herrmann  is  content  to  reply  again  that  faith  is  not  a 
knowing  of  truths,  and  that  just  because  it  is  effected  through 
God's  revelation,  while  certain  of  itself,  it  cannot  be  scientifically 
communicated. 

4.  Mystical  union  with  God.  The  last  sentences  might  pre- 
pare us  to  find  the  Ritschlians  mystics.  On  the  contrary,  mysti- 
cism belongs  to  that  subjectivity  in  religion  against  which  Ritscbl- 
ianism  is  a  protest;  mysticism  adds  a  second  supernatural  fact 
to  the  one  which  to  Ritschl  stands  alone.  It  contradicts  the  sim- 
plicity and  sufficiency  of  faith  in  Christ.  A  Ritschlian  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  Liipke,  was  recently  rejected  because  of  his 
objection  to  the  church  doctrine  of  mystical  union.  He  held  that 
in  the  sight  of  Christ  one  finds  all  that  he  lacks,  so  much  that  it 
is  a  sin  even  to  think  of  something  higher.  The  Christian  view 
is  not  that  in  certain  special,  rare  experiences  the  soul  comes  into 
contact  with  God,  but  that  the  new  mind  and  life  which  Christ 
creates  in  us  is  itself  a  true  meeting  and  communion  with  God. 

A  Liberal  answers  that  the  church  doctrine  of  mystical  union 
is  indeed  mythological  and  supranaturalistic  in  form,  but  its 
religious  kernel,  communion  of  life  and  love  between  God  and 
man,  is  true.  He  would  not  oppose  the  doctrine,  but  would  apply 
to  it  an  idealizing  or  moralizing  interpretation.  Personal  com- 
munion of  heart  with  God  is  held  by  both  Liberal  and  Ritschlian 
as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  experience  ;  but  it  is  understood 
by  the  Liberal  as  an  ethical  and  religious  oneness  with  God,  rest- 
ing on  the  essential  oneness  of  human  nature  with  the  divine  ;  by 
the  Ritschlian  as  an  intercourse  with  God,  not  natural,  nor  in  any 
measure  attainable  by  man  left  to  himself,  but  effected  solely 
through  Christ. 

5.  Church  Doctrines  and  Creeds.  In  general  the  Liberal 
seeks  the  essential  or  ideal  truth  at  the  kernel  of  church  dogmas, 
even  those  most  offensive  to  his  understanding.  The  literal 
meaning  he  no  longer  accepts,  and  he  looks  forward  to  an  ulti- 
mate laying  aside  of  dogma  altogether, — a  natural  inference 
from  his  denial  of  any  outward  supernatural  authority.  The 
Ritschlian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  still  a  positive  content  of  faith, 
resting  on  objective  revelation ;  and  where  the  old  dogmas  do  not 
adequately  express  this  faith  he  opposes  them  and  seeks  for  new. 
It  is  a  Liberal  who  writes  on  undogmatic  Christianity,1  and  he  is 

1  Dreyer,  Undogmatisches  Christenium.    Braunschweig,  1888. 
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answered  by  a  Ritschlian,  who  affirms  that  we  need  a  new  dogma.1 
The  recent  controversy  regarding  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  brought 
the  distinction  to  clear  expression.  Ritschlians  object  to  the 
compulsory  use  of  the  creed  because  it  affirms  too  many  super- 
natural historical  facts,  beside  the  one  which  is  the  sole  ground  of 
faith.  The  thorough-going  Liberal  sympathizes  in  the  historical 
criticism  of  the  symbol,  but  would  not  change  it  or  substitute 
another.  So  Holtzmann  writes 2  that  dogma  can  arise  and  gain 
acceptance  only  at  a  time  when  the  presupposition  is  firmly  estab- 
lished that  supersensible  regions  and  divine  things  can  be  known 
on  the  ground  of  direct  revelation  concerning  them  addressed  to 
the  human  understanding.  That  time,  for  him,  is  past.  He  sees 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  dogma  and  the  rise  in  its  place  of  a 
Christian  view  of  the  world  (chrisiliche  Weltanschauung*) ,  which 
has  its  fixed  ideals  of  life  and  norm  of  self-estimation,  but  is  no 
dogma,  and  needs  the  memory  of  earlier  dogmatic  formulations 
only  while  it  is  in  process  of  growth.  The  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  this  Christian  view  of  the  world  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He 
would  advise  absolute  freedom  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
creeds  until  they  fall  away  of  themselves. 

Herrmann,8  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  we  still  need  doctrines, 
and  have  the  secure  foundation  for  them  in  revelation.  But  doc- 
trines should  be  not  the  condition  but  the  expression  of  faith. 
The  acceptance  of  doctrines  as  true  is  not  faith ;  it  has  no  reli- 
gious character  whatever,  and  may  even  be  immoral,  "  the  impure 
effort  to  hold  for  true  something  which  is  strange  to  one's  soul." 
Faith  is  directed  solely,  and  in  a  purely  personal  way,  to  Christ. 
But  when  faith  has  arisen  it  seeks  expression  for  its  own  peculiar 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  Christian's  ideas  will  be  the 
interpretation  and  application,  gained  in  daily  struggle  with  life, 
of  a  certain  fundamental  fact,  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
this  man  through  the  power  of  the  personal  life  of  Jesus.  One 
who  has  this  fact  can  gradually  rise  to  the  understanding  of  those 
thoughts  of  others  regarding  the  fact,  which  church  doctrines 
contain.  Herrmann  would,  therefore,  reject  dogma  as  a  thing 
that  must  be  believed,  but  keep  it  as  something  that  may  be  at- 
tained by  those  who  already  have  faith.  His  advice  is,  —  Let 
faith  be  nothing  more  than  the  inner  intercourse  with  God  to  which 
God  himself  lifts  us  up.     Put  the  wonderful  world  of  Christian 

1  Kaftan,  Glaube  und  Dogma,  1889.    Brauchen  wir  em  neues  Dogma  t  1890. 
*  Protestantuche  Kirchenzeitung,  1892,  Nos.  47,  48. 
»  See  Die  christliche  Welt,  1892,  No.  60. 
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knowledge  not  before  the  unbeliever  as  something  that  he  can 
conquer  for  himself,  but  before  the  believer  as  a  goal  to  which 
God  will  lead  those  who  remain  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  like  unbelief  than  agility  in  out- 
wardly appropriating  what  can  be  revealed  only  to  faith.  The 
Ritschlian  would  say  of  the  orthodox  use  of  creed  and  dogma,  and 
of  the  Liberal  substitution  of  a  Christian  view  of  the  world,  that 
they  both  alike  make  religion  a  knowing,  and  obscure  the  real 
nature  of  faith. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  view  of  the  place  of  dogma  like 
Herrmann's  is  expressed  by  Sulze,1  who  says,  "  I  believe,  in  order 
to  know.  Only  the  Christian  knows  what  he  has  in  Christ.  ... 
The  dogmatic  tendency  demands  the  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ 
before,  the  historical  only  after  conversion,  after  the  accomplished 
communion  of  life  with  the  Lord." 

Of  special  doctrines  I  will  instance  two  closely  dependent,  and 
central  in  the  discussions  of  the  day. 

6.  The  Person  of  Christ  This  to  the  Ritschlian  is  the  one 
supernatural  fact  of  history.  To  the  Liberal  its  supernaturalness 
is  at  most  a  proof  that  human  nature  is  supernatural.  Here  then 
is  the  central  distinction  between  the  two  schools,  though  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  so  sharp  in  reality  as  in  principle.  Ritschl- 
ian Christology  is  thus  summarily  stated  by  Herrmann:  "The 
man  seeking  God  sees  in  Christ  the  miraculous  fact  of  his  per- 
sonal life  actual  in  history.  The  believer,  who  has  found  God 
in  Christ,  sees  in  him  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father.!'  Not 
the  divine,  but  the  historical  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith  at  its 
beginning.  The  divinity  of  Christ  becomes  gradually  certain  to 
us  through  that  which  we  experience  of  the  man,  Jesus;  it  is 
revealed  to  the  man  who  is  lifted  to  God  through  Jesus,  —  to  the 
man  who  has  faith.  Only  those  already  redeemed  by  him  receive 
the  spirit  that  says  Jesus  is  Lord.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not 
a  dogma  to  be  accepted  and  repeated  for  the  sake  of  securing 
redemption;  it  is  a  knowledge  that  marks  the  conclusion,  not 
that  conditions  the  beginning,  of  the  way  of  salvation. 

For  the  Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  is  not  a  supernatural 
person  in  any  distinctive  sense,  but,  as  Pfleiderer  expresses  it,  a 
picture  containing  in  clear  intelligible  form  a  treasure  of  truths 
strong  to  save.  The  main  thing  is  the  ideal,  or  principle,  or 
spiritual  law  of  piety  and  morality,  which  proceeded  from  the 
historical  person  of  Jesus,  but  is  in  no  way  identical  with  him. 
1  Protest,  Kirchenzeitung,  1892,  No.  43. 
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Christ  begins  a  development  wjuch  leads  out  beyond  himself. 
So  A.  Dorner  says  that  the  kernel  of  Christianity,  its  ethical 
principle,  which  each  is  to  experience  for  himself,  is  independent 
of  history.  Christ  is  a  representative  of  this  eternal  principle, 
but  nothing  historical  is  of  essential  significance  for  religious 
faith.  "  Not  Christ  as  the  object  of  an  economy,  but  Christ  as 
the  living  bearer  of  an  idea  which  he  carried  through  in  word 
and  deed,  is  our  savior.9' 1  Christ  attained  and  so  represents  the 
divinely  intended  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  The  Liberal  re- 
gards the  predicate  of  divinity,  to  which  the  Ritschlian  still  holds 
fast,  as  unjustified  and  misleading.  To  the  Liberal  it  is  the 
natural,  the  truly  human,  in  Christ  that  saves ;  to  the  Ritschlian 
it  is  the  miraculous.  The  Liberal  will  think  of  Christ  in  a  way 
that  makes  him  at  home  in  the  modern  world;  the  Ritschl- 
ian is  content  that  he  remain  strange  to  all  but  those  who  have 
faith. 

7.  Doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  hinges  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  Both  Liberal  and  Ritschlian  admit  freely  and  pursue 
diligently  the  methods  of  historical  criticism  as  applied  to  the 
Bible.  To  both  the  permanent  value  of  the  book  lies  primarily 
in  the  picture  of  Christ  which  it  contains.  But  to  the  Ritschlian 
this  picture  is  supernatural,  and  its  historical  reality  is  essential  to 
faith ;  to  the  Liberal  it  is  supernatural  only  as  all  of  life  is  so,  and 
its  value  lies  not  in  its  historical  reality  but  in  its  ideal  worth. 
It  does  not  much  matter,  says  Pfleiderer,  what  degree  of  historical 
actuality  belongs  to  the  picture  of  Christ ;  the  treasure  of  truth 
is  the  important  thing.  It  is  only  on  this  basis  that  the  Liberal 
finds  security  for  Christian  faith  in  the  presence  of  criticism.  If 
history  is  essential,  then  faith  cannot  be  secure. 

Herrmann  recognizes  that  the  pressing  question  is,  How  can 
the  Bible  be  at  once  the  documents  of  a  history  and  the  authority 
for  faith  ?  His  answer  is,  An  authority  for  faith,  a  law  book,  the 
Bible  is  not  and  cannot  be.  Such  a  conception  would  be  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  historical  criticism  but  with  the  true  idea  of 
faith.  The  authority  to  be  obeyed  is  God  alone,  as  he  is  revealed 
in  the  historical  fact  of  the  personal  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  histor- 
ical actuality  of  this  personal  life  is  proved  in  the  last  analysis, 
not  by  historical  evidences  which  could  never  be  conclusive,  but 
by  the  direct  power  of  the  picture  of  Christ  itself  to  convince  the 
man  who  seeks  God  in  it  of  its  actuality.  "  There  lie  in  each  man 
the  conditions  of  being  able  to  find  in  the  tradition  of  Jesus  in 

1  Steudel. 
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the  New  Testament  the  picture  of  a  man  who  through  the  power 
of  his  personal  life  holds  us  above  the  abyss."  The  worth  of  the 
Biblical  tradition  is  that  it  offers  us  this.  The  reformers  were 
Tight  in  turning  from  church  tradition  back  to  the  book  alone. 
Protestantism  is  right  in  holding  to  the  Bible  as  sufficient,  but 
wrong  when  it  makes  it,  as  a  whole  and  as  a  book,  the  object  of 
faith.  Infallible  scripture,  narrating  facts  that  demand  faith, 
would  be  not  a  gospel  but  a  demand  for  self-redemption.  The 
fact  in  scripture  which  really  compels  and  rescues  does  not  de- 
mand faith  but  gives  faith.  One  who  has  received  through  the 
book  the  highest  spiritual  good  will  not  wish  to  throw  aside  as 
worthless  some  other  part  of  the  Biblical  tradition  which  does  not 
now  appeal  to  him  as  revelation.  "  Perhaps  God  wished  to  say 
something  by  it  to  others,  not  to  us.  Perhaps  it  will  yet,  some- 
time, somehow,  be  serviceable  to  us.  In  any  case  it  shall  not  dis- 
turb us,  and  those  who  will  make  of  it  a  law  for  us  we  will  forgive 
but  not  obey." 1  * 

Another  doctrine,  that  of  the  church,  I  pass  by  with  a  word, 
since,  though  of  great  interest  in  itself,  it  is  of  less  importance  in 
the  comparison  before  us.  Ritschl  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  community  in  religion,  and  in  his  dread  of  the 
subjective  element  no  doubt  carried  to  an  extreme  the  thought 
that  religion  was  a  matter  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the 
individual.  Justification  and  atonement  relate,  in  his  view,  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  individual  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  All  religious  conceptions  are  the  possession  of  a  com- 
munity, from  which,  or  rather  in  which,  alone,  the  individual 
receives  them.  Herrmann,  however,  insists  on  the  personal  char- 
acter of  Christian  experience,  and  only  expresses  unquestioned 
truths  when  he  says  that  "  Christian  faith,  just  because  it  is  per- 
sonal conviction,  and  not  knowledge,  longs  for  communion  with 
those  in  whom  it  meets  with  the  same  personal  life,  and  is 
strengthened  when  it  finds  powerful  in  others  that  which  it  has 
itself  experienced  as  a  power  of  life." 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  ethics  and  religion,  fundamental 
as  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  does  not,  I  think,  serrate 
the  two  schools  before  us,  but  is  differently  answered  by  members 
of  the  same  school ;  so  that  this  also  need  not  detain  us. 

I  have  thus  far  presented  the  two  views,  for  clearness'  sake,  in 
their  sharpest  contrast.  But  in  estimating  the  present  state  and 
probable  future  of  these  schools,  account  should  be  taken  of  many 
*  Die  chrisdiche  Welt,  1892,  No.  60. 
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variations  from  the  type,  and  even  mediations  that  suggest,  at 
least  to  the  outsider,  the  possibility  of  mutual  understanding  and 
union.     These  I  can  only  suggest  by  a  few  illustrations. 

In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  Lipsius,  a  Liberal  of 
the  Kantian  wing,  finds  little  fault  with  the  treatment  of  the 
question,  Do  we  know  the  depths  of  God?  by  the  Ritschlian 
Reischle.1  Lipsius,  indeed,  is  blamed  by  a  stricter  Liberal,  Lfi- 
demann,  for  his  recent  concessions  to  the  Ritschlian  school;2 
and  in  the  "Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik,"  by  Professor 
Nitzsch,  of  Kiel,  we  have  an  effort  to  unite  the  theology  of 
Lipsius  and  that  of  Ritschl.  When  the  Liberal  ceases  to  be 
Hegelian,  a  great  barrier  between  the  two  tendencies  is  removed. 

Again,  Kaftan,  though  carrying  to  an  extreme  the  Ritschlian 
empiricism,  denying  the  a  priori  element  in  philosophy  and 
morals,  "  deriving  all  logical  knowledge  and  all  moral  necessity 
from  history,"  —  yet  accepts  in  a  decisive  sense  the  mystical 
element  in  religion ;  while  Herrmann,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
phatically affirms  the  a  priori  origin  and  independent  authority 
of  morals,  teaching  that  if  utilitarian  ethics  prevails  Christianity 
has  no  further  use,  and  brings  the  supernatural  revelation  in 
Christ  into  closest  connection  with  this  inner  voice  of  God ;  and 
Haraack  affirms  his  faith  that  all  truth,  including  the  "  natural," 
springs  from  the  God  of  truth,  and  that  no  truth  can  with  impu- 
nity be  unheeded. 

On  the  conservative  side,  Kahler,  though  a  pronounced  oppo- 
nent of  the  Ritschlians,  has  reached  independently  a  position 
which,  to  all  but  himself,  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  theirs. 
There  is  a  similar  exclusion  of  metaphysics,  a  similar  resting  of 
theology  on  the  Bible  and  fundamentally  on  the  picture  of  Christ 
contained  in  it ;  only  that  to  him  the  historical  Christ  is  not  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  alone,  but  that  of  the  apostolic  preaching 
and  doctrine.8 

Sulze,  a  Liberal,  says  that  if  the  Ritschlians  bring  to  victory 
the  knowledge  that  we  become  Christians  through  Christ,  not 
through  a  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ,  they  will  perform  a  last- 
ing sfcrvice ;  and  he  agrees,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Herrmann,  that 
we  are  not  to  dispense  with  doctrine,  but  should  make  it  not  a 
condition  for  attaining  salvation,  but  an  expression  for  our  posses- 
sion of  salvation. 

1  ZeitschriftfUr  ThedogU  und  Kirche,  1891,  Heft  4. 
a  Protestaniische  Kirchenzeitung,  1892,  No.  37. 

•  Kahler,  Die  Wissenschqft  der  christlichen  Lehre,  2  Aufl.,  1892  f.  Der 
sogenannte  historische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtlicke  btblische  Christus,  1892. 
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Herrmann's  bold  affirmation  that  "  RitschTs  work  will  finally 
draw  into  its  circle  all  that  is  truly  living  in  our  church,"  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fully  verified  by  these  signs  of  the  times,  though 
they  do  perhaps  offer  some  justification  for  a  remark  by  Haupt 
(not  a  Ritschlian),  that  "  as  now  no  one  calls  himself  a  Schleier- 
macherian  though  every  one  builds  on  Schleiermacher,  so  in  fif- 
teen years  no  one  will  call  himself  a  Ritschlian,  and  yet  all  will 
stand  on  Ritschl's  shoulders." 

In  the  way  of  criticism  and  conclusion  I  confine  myself  to  the 
single  and  central  point  from  which  we  took  our  start.  The 
growth  of  the  historical  spirit  and  the  application  of  the  histori- 
cal method  to  the  literature  and  the  development  of  religions,  not 
excepting  Christianity,  sets  the  problems  and  marks  the  distinc- 
tions of  modern  theology.  The  modern  mind  does  not  expect 
much  from  speculation  in  any  direction.  It  is  a  realistic  and  an 
empirical  age,  and  the  facts  which  empiricism  can  grasp  in  reli- 
gion are  the  facts  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  its  literature, 
institutions,  and  doctrines. 

When,  now,  the  Bible  is  made  the  subject  of  such  historical 
study,  it  becomes  evident  that  not  all  that  it  contains  stands  on 
the  same  level  of  credibility  and  worth  as  history,  and  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  establishing  certain  historical  events  which  Chris- 
tian faith  has  long  regarded  as  an  inseparable  part  of  its  possession. 
Some  such  facts  on  which  sudden  doubt  is  cast,  it  can  easily  be 
shown,  are  of  no  essential  importance.  But  history  cannot  stop 
with  incidentals.  Christ  himself  was  an  historical  person,  and  the 
Gospels  are  far  from  being  all  that  the  student  could  desire  as 
historical  sources.  And  even  at  its  best,  historical  evidence,  from 
its  very  nature,  is  soon  found  to  be  incapable  of  giving  that  abso- 
lute security  which  religious  faith  requires.  So  that  from  the 
study  of  details,  theology  is  led  back  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions, What  is  the  real  value  to  religion  of  historical  events? 
Why  does  our  faith  need  historical  facts  ?  How  can  a  past  fact 
of  outward  history  become  a  present  fact  of  inner  experience  ? 
How  can  the  Bible,  as  criticism  leaves  it,  remain  the  source  and 
authority  of  a  present  religion,  and  not  the  mere  record  of  a  past? 
To  those  who  recognize  fully  the  right  of  historical  criticism  and 
its  limitations,  two  answers  to  such  questions  may  seem  possible  : 
(1)  To  deny  that  the  historical,  as  such,  is  essential  to  religion. 
To  find  the  significance  of  the  historical  fact  in  the  ideas  which  it 
illustrates  or  whose  development  it  furthered,  —  ideas  which  rest 
for  their  truth  not  on  the  fact,  but  on  the  reason  and  conscience 
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of  men.  (2)  To  find  in  the  history  some  fact  of  such  unique 
character  that  it  is  absolutely  convincing  in  its  reality,  and  of 
supreme  worth  for  religious  faith.  To  be  absolutely  convincing 
it  must  verify  itself  by  some  other  than  purely  historical  evidence, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  human  mind  as  immediate  as  that  of  logic  to 
the  reason,  or  of  duty  to  the  conscience.  It  must  be  a  fact,  to  use 
Herrmann's  words,  to  which  the  believer  can  really  bear  witness 
as  having  seen  it  for  himself,  not  one  which  he  can  only  report, 
passing  on  the  report  which  he  received  from  others. 

These  two  answers,  the  Liberal  and  the  Ritschlian,  have  the 
merit  of  consistently  and  fairly  meeting  the  point  at  issue,  and  it 
is  upon  these  answers  that  our  judgment  regarding  the  two 
schools  must  largely  turn.  Herrmann  affirms  "  that  it  will  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  on  the  ground  of  this  question  the 
controversy  between  the  new  theological  position  which  is  called 
the  Ritschlian  school,  and  the  other  theological  groups,  will  be 
decided."  The  final  test  must  be  the  fitness  of  these  answers  to 
express  an<J  interpret  Christian  experience.  In  this  light  the 
question  will  arise  whether  the  Liberal  view  is  really  Christian, 
and  whether  the  Ritschlian  view  is  fully  intelligible  and  reason- 
able. It  is  not  true,  to  Christian  experience  to  say  that  the  better 
philosopher  is  the  better  Christian,  or  to  detach  faith  from  the 
person  of  Christ ;  yet  this  the  Liberal  is  in  danger  of  doing  when 
he  finds  the  ultimate  revelation  and  authority  in  reason  and  con- 
science ;  nor  is  it  true  to  Christian  experience  to  say,  the  better 
the  historian,  the  better  the  Christian ;  and  the  Ritschlian,  in  his 
insistence  on  the  historical  Christ  as  the  ultimate  revelation,  can 
escape  this  danger  only  by  holding  that  the  reality  of  this  one 
historical  fact,  and  of  this  alone,  cannot  be  determined  by  histor- 
ical evidence.  But  if  this  contention  that  there  is  one  genuinely 
historical  fact  whose  actuality  cannot  be  historically  verified 
fails  to  maintain  itself  as  intelligible  and  true,  it  would  only  fur- 
nish unwilling  evidence  that  no  historical  fact  is  fitted,  as  such,  to 
be  the  ground  of  religious  faith,  and  this  would  be  a  fundamental 
denial  of  Ritschlianism.  Herrmann's  insistence  that  the  "  histor- 
ical Christ "  of  his  faith  is  not  the  Christ  whom  historical  investi- 
gation can  discover  is  fully  justified  by  the  issues  involved.  Not 
all  Ritschlians,  however,  are  equally  consistent.  Is  it  because 
they  are  not  so  keenly  logical  as  Herrmann,  or  because  they  have 
a  truer  historical  sense  than  he  ?  An  instructive  illustration  is 
furnished  by  the  replies  of  Herrmann  and  of  Harnack  to  Cre- 
mer's  pamphlet  in  the  recent  controversy  over  the  Apostles' 
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Creed.1  Cremer  affirms  that  "  the  question  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  or  the  question  who  and  what  Jesus  is,  can  never 
be  decided  on  the  way  and  with  the  means  of  historical  investiga- 
tion." To  this  Herrmann  assents ;  but  Cremer  means  by  it  that 
to  find  the  historical  Christ  is  not  to  find  the  living,  divine  Christ 
of  faith ;  while  Herrmann  means  that  the  historical  Christ,  who 
is  the  Christ  of  faith,  can  be  found  only  by  religious,  not  by 
merely  historical  means.  Harnack,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
the  sentence  as  one  of  the  dangerous  half-truths  against  which 
one  must  be  on  his  guard.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  historical 
investigation  does  not  speak  the  last  word  about  Christ,  or  rather 
a  wholly  new  word.  No  historical  knowledge  can  bring  about 
faith  in  Christ  as  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Yet  in  its  sphere  history 
has  full  sway.  "The  visionary  does  not  need  history,  for  he 
draws  all  out  of  inner  reyelation.  The  Catholic  can  dispense  with 
it  because  he  holds  to  the  picture  of  Christ  which  the  church 
shows  him,  and  trusts  in  the  authority  of  the  church  which  guar- 
antees the  truth  of  the  picture.  The  speculative  philosopher  of 
religion,  finally,  can  let  history  go,  for  when  he  has  construed  the 
possibility  and  necessity  of  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  he  is  at 
ease.  But  we  evangelical  Christians  need  history,  for  we  wish  no 
other  Christ  and  no  other  can  help  us  than  the  actual  historical 
Christ."  Men  learn  to  know  and  love  him  from  the  teaching  of 
parents  or  church.  But  when  they  come  to  maturity  and  ask 
how  they  can  be  convinced  that  he  is  what  they  believe  him  to  be, 
the  only  answer  is :  "  Search  his  self-testimony,  and  prove  what 
his  witnesses  have  said  of  him,  and  what  effects  they  experienced 
of  him."  In  other  words,  search  by  historical  means  for  the 
actual  Christ.  So  Harnack  puts  in  the  place  of  Cremer's  propo- 
sition the  following:  "The  question  who  and  what  Jesus  is, 
when  the  church  tradition  concerning  him  is  shaken  at  any 
point,  can  be  settled  only  in  the  way  and  with  the  means  of 
historical  investigation;  but  the  conviction  that  this  historical 
Jesus  is  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  follows  not  from  historical 
knowledge,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  of  God  when 
Jesus  Christ  is  announced  to  it."  If  this  position  of  Harnack' s  is 
truer  to  history  than  Herrmann's,  it  is  also  manifestly  nearer  to 
the  danger  of  giving  to  the  historian  an  advantage  in  the  matter 

1  Cremer,  Zum  Kampf  urn  das  Apostolikum,  Berlin,  1892  ;  Harnack,  Ant- 
wort  aufdie  Streitschrift  D.  Cremers,  Leipzig,  1892  ;  Herrmann,  "  Cremer  gegen 
Harnack,"  Die  christliche  WeU,  1892,  No.  50 ;  also  in  Hefte  zur  ChrisUichen 
TPeft,No.4.   v 
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of  Christian  faith  which  he  must  not,  and  indeed  in  experience 
does  not,  possess. 

The  Liberal  and  the  Ritschlian  agree  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
making  the  divine,  living  Christ  essential  or  fundamental  to 
Christian  faith.  The  Liberal  puts  in  his  place  the  ideal  Christ 
or  the  Christ-idea,  to  be  derived  by  historical  study  from  the  New 
Testament  records,  but  not  depending  on  their  full  authenticity 
for  its  validity  and  worth.  The  truth  of  Christ  rather  than 
the  person  of  Christ  is  the  ground  and  contents  of  faith.  The 
Ritschlian  holds  to  the  person  of  Christ,  but  to  the  Christ  of 
history,  while  the  thought  of  the  living  Christ,  the  divine  Lord, 
is  not  primary  or  essential  to  faith,  but  a  possible  knowledge 
attainable  by  those  who  already  have  faith. 

Is  a  third  answer  to  the  problem  possible  ?  To  be  an  answer 
for  our  time  it  must  meet  the  fundamental  issue  as  clearly  and 
consistently  as  the  two  proposed.  Its  recognition  of  the  histor- 
ical method  must  be  no  less  free,  and  it  must  commend  itself 
more  fully  to  the  Christian  mind  and  life  of  the  world.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  turn  back  for  such  an  answer  to  the  ultra-conserva- 
tism which  denies  the  right  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible. 
This,  among  scholars,  is  already  almost  dead.  But  in  moder- 
ately conservative  and  mediating  directions  we  do  not  commonly 
find  the  needed  clearness  and  firmness  in  meeting  the  fundamen- 
tal problem.  The  historical  method  is  recognized  in  principle, 
but  is  used  for  the  establishing  of  foregone  conclusions.  Various 
facts  and  events,  which  it  is  acknowledged  rest  wholly  upon  his- 
torical evidence  for  their  proof,  are  yet  held  to  be  essential  to 
Christian  faith  ;  so  that  faith  is  made  dependent  on  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  lies  wholly  outside  of  the  religious  sphere,  and  which 
is  subject  to  modification  with  every  advance  of  science.  With 
the  failure  to  grapple  with  the  fundamental  problem,  various 
secondary  questions  rise  to  an  undeserved  prominence,  and  seem 
to  be  vital  to  faith. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  we  owe  at  present  the  fullest 
light  on  the  fundamental  problems  that  face  theology  in  our  day 
to  men  of  the  Liberal  and  of  the  Ritschlian  schools.  Yet  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Liberal  position  is  quite 
Christian  or  the  Ritschlian  quite  rational,  seems  to  me  more  than 
doubtful.  I  do  not  know  where  else  in  modern  books  one  can 
find  such  clear,  varied,  and  satisfying  expressions  of  the  few  basal 
facts  and  truths  of  Christian  faith  and  life  as  are  to  be  found  in 
recent  writings  of  Herrmann.     He  loves  to  set  forth  these  funda- 
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mentals  in  their  simplicity,  and  depth,  and  beauty,  and  to  bring 
all  discussions  back  to  them.  Yet  the  question  arises  whether 
that  to  which  he  ascribes  these  effects  in  faith  and  life,  the  "  his- 
torical Christ,"  who  is,  nevertheless,  not  reached  or  known  by 
historical  means,  will  prove  to  be  really  the  historical  Christ,  and 
not  rather  the  living  Christ  of  present  power.  Herrmann  says 
truly  that  Christ  brings  us  to  God  not  through  our  seeking  to 
think  something  about  him,  but  through  his  own  working  upon 
us.  That  Christ  and  not  Christology  is  our  savior,  none,  I  trust, 
would  now  deny.  But  must  we  not  ascribe  to  the  living  Christ, 
not  indeed  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  power,  even  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  life?  Christ  is  indeed  approached  first  through 
history  and  testimony,  but  when  he  is  really  known,  is  it  not  as 
living  and  divine  ?  Is  it  not  to  him  that  faith  attributes  those 
effects  which  Herrmann  beautifully  describes  ? 

Perhaps  Paul,  whose  master  was  neither  an  idea  nor  a  man  of 
the  past,  but  a  living  one  in  whom  he  lived,  can  guide  us  still. 
Perhaps  the  church  has,  not  in  its  dogma,  but  in  its  faith  in  the 
living  Christ,  who  is  life-giving  spirit  and  present  Lord  over  all, 
the  key  which,  if  it  use  it  rightly  and  boldly,  will  solve  the  modern 
problem,  as  it  has  solved  problems  in  the  past. 

Frank  C.  Porter. 

Yale  Divinity  School. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  ETHICS  VERSUS  EVOLUTION. 

The  recent  lecture  given  by  Professor  Huxley  at  Oxford,  on  the 
newly  established  Romanes  foundation,  has  attracted  very  wide  interest 
outside  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed.  This  interest  is  due 
to  the  admission  and,  indeed,  insistence,  that  ethical  practice  must  be 
and  should  be  in  opposition  to  evolution;  that  the  methods  of  evolu- 
tion do  not  account  for  ethical  man  and  his  ethical  progress.  This 
opinion  runs  counter  to  the  theory  that  morality  is  a  product  of  the  same 
methods  by  which  lower  orders  have  advanced  in  the  perfection  of 
organization,  —  namely,  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.     A  quotation  illustrates  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Huxley  :  — 

"The  propounders  of  what  is  called  the  'ethics  of  evolution,'  when  the 
*  evolution  of  ethics '  would  better  express  the  object  of  their  speculations, 
adduce  a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting  facts,  and  more  or  less  sound 
arguments,  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  same  way  as 
other  natural  phenomena,  by  a  process  of  evolution.  I  have  little  doubt,  for 
my  own  part,  that  they  are  on  the  right  track  ;  but  as  the  immoral  sentiments 
have  no  less  been  evolved,  there  is,  so  far,  as  much  natural  sanction  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  thief  and  the  murderer  follow  nature  just  as 
much  as  the  philanthropist.  Cosmic  evolution  may  teach  us  how  the  good 
and  the  evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have  come  about ;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  in- 
competent to  furnish  any  better  reason  why  what  we  call  good  is  preferable  to 
what  we  call  evil  than  we  had  before.  Some  day,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  ;  but  all  the  under- 
standing in  the  world  will  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  force  of  the  intui- 
tion that  this  is  beautiful  and  that  is  ugly.  There  is  another  fallacy  which 
appears  to  me  to  pervade  the  so-called  '  ethics  of  evolution.'  It  is  the  notion 
that  because,  on  the  whole,  animals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection  of 
organization  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  consequent  '  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,'  therefore  men  in  society,  men  as  ethical  beings,  must  look 
to  the  same  process  to  help  them  towards  perfection.  ...  As  I  have  already 
urged,  the  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best  —  what  we  call  goodness  or 
virtue  —  involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that 
which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruth- 
less self-assertion  it  demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting  aside  or 
treading  down  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  individual  shall  not  merely 
respect,  but  shall  help  his  fellows  ;  its  influence  is  directed,  not  so  much  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  It 
repudiates  the  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence.  It  demands  that  each  man  who 
enters  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  a  polity  shall  be  mindful  of  his 
debt  to  those  who  have  laboriously  constructed  it ;  and  shall  take  heed  that 
no  act  of  his  weakens  the  fabric  in  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  live.  It 
is  from  neglect  of  these  plain  considerations  that  the  fanatical  individualism 
of  our  time  attempts  to  apply  the  analogy  of  cosmic  nature  to  society.  .  .  . 
Let  us  understand,  once  for  all,  that  the  ethical  progress  of  society  depends, 
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not  on  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it,  bat  in 
combating  it" 

These  are  certainly  significant  utterances.  Not  that  there  is  any 
essential  modification  of  views  previously  held,  but  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct attempt  to  emphasize,  as  of  highest  importance  in  the  progress  of 
man,  that  for  which  evolution,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  does 
not  account  It  is  the  assertion  of  the  sympathetic,  cooperating,  self- 
sacrificing  sentiments  and  motives  as  the  chief  factors  in  social  pro- 
gress. These  sentiments,  which  have  some  slight  suggestion  in  lower 
orders,  are  most  characteristic  of  man,  and  through  these  he  makes  his 
advances  on  other  lines  than  of  mere  personal  advantage.  Mr.  Huxley 
maintains  that  humanity  is  differentiated  from  other  orders  in  such  ways, 
chiefly  moral,  that  it  pursues  a  method  of  its  own,  and  is  not  a  mere 
projection  a  little  farther  in  the  same  direction  as  with  inferior  beings. 
The  ultimate  realities  of  man's  moral  nature,  of  the  sense  of  duty,  of  the 
pursuit  of  ideals,  are  clearly  recognized.  The  sentence  quoted  about  the 
intuition  of  the  aesthetic  contains  the  whole  truth,  and  is  applied  with 
even  more  force  to  the  ultimates  of  duty  and  character,  that  all  the  under- 
standing in  the  world  of  the  evolution  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  will  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  the  force  of  the  intuition  that  this  is  beautiful 
and  that  is  ugly.  All  the  understanding  in  the  world  of  the  evolution 
of  morality  will  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  force  of  the  intuition 
that  this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  address  about  the  future  of  the  race,  the 
cooling  of  the  planet,  the  disappearance  of  the  higher  orders,  a  time 
when  the  fittest  that  survive  will  be  lichens  and  mosses,  but  it  is  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  exert  the  moral 
power  against  evil  and  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  the  moral  ideal ; 
that  this  is  man's  life  of  progress,  however  he  may  have  become  the 
moral  being  he  now  is. 

The  lecture  is  a  noble  utterance  from  one  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  hold  an  altogether  different  opinion.  He  condemns  the  science 
which  can  see  only  one  side  of  facts  as  mercilessly  as  he  ridicules  the 
theology  which  can  see  only  the  other  side.  He  always  loves  to  say  the 
unexpected.  But  this  address  speaks  out  the  settled  conviction  of  one 
who  knows  science  and  who  knows  human  life,  and  affirms  that  human 
nature  is  a  distinctive  reality  above  physical  nature,  and  not  reducible  to 
a  necessary  process.  There  is  no  thought  of  denying  the  vast  and  con- 
stant processes  of  evolution  which  include  the  entire  history  of  man ;  there 
is  no  concession  or  retreat,  but  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  peculiarity  of 
man  as  he  is  and  of  the  mode  of  his  progress  in  the  moral  life.  Human- 
ity is,  in  part,  explained  by  evolution,  but  it  is  not  explained  away.  It  is 
rather  enhanced  in  value  as  its  unique  power  and  nobility  are  recognized. 
The  law  of  love,  not  of  competition,  is  the  law  of  human  progress.  Ad- 
vance is  made  by  humanity  on  this  higher  plane.    Where  science  leaves  off 
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in  accounting  for  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  man,  morality  and 
religion  begin,  and  thence  proceed.  The  person  realizes  his  own  worth 
under  the  law  of  love.  Society  advances  because  that  portion  of  human- 
ity which  has  advantage  stoops  to  raise  the  unfortunate  to  its  own  pre- 
rogative. The  uniqueness  of  man  in  his  moral  nature  and  power,  by 
which  he  is  differentiated  from  all  other  orders,  and  the  imperative  sense 
of  duty  carry  the  pledge  of  his  self-realization  as  an  individual,  that  is, 
of  his  immortality.  He  is  more  than  the  passing  form  of  the  race.  He 
is  not  enslaved  in  the  physical  process.  That  Professor  Huxley  does 
not  look  beyond  the  progress  of  the  race  and  fails  to  recognize  man's 
religious  nature  does  not  impair  the  force  of  that  which  he  does  admit 
and  emphasize.  Now  that  a  distinguished  evolutionist  declares  that 
human  progress  is  moral,  is  in*  freedom  under  the  law  of  love,  is  different 
in  kind  from  physical  evolution,  all  is  conceded  that  is  essential  both 
for  ethics  and  for  religion. 


THE  CASE  OF  PROFESSOR  BRIGGS  BEFORE  THE   GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  trial  of  Professor  Briggs  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
terminated  on  the  30th  of  December,  1892,  in  his  acquittal  on  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.1  The  final  judgment  of  the  Presbytery 
to  that  effect  was  entered  on  the  9th  of  January,  1893.  The  committee 
which  drafted  this  decision  made  the  same  mistake  which  the  Presbytery 
made  a  year  before  in  its  resolution  dismissing  the  case,8  assigning  rea- 
sons for  acquitting  Professor  Briggs  which  are  legally  invalid,  and 
accompanying  their  action  with  a  disavowal  which  might  be  construed  as 
a  censure.8  They  said,  in  substance,  that  the  Presbytery,  without  ap- 
proving Professor  Briggs's  opinions,  or  his  way  of  promulgating  them, 
regards  him  as  within  the  pale  of  toleration ;  and  wound  up  with  exhor- 
tations to  the  prosecuting  committee  and  all  others  concerned  to  be- 
have themselves.  Professor  Briggs  had  the  best  right  to  complain  of 
this  minute,  which  deprived  the  acquittal  of  as  much  of  its  significance 
as  possible ;  the  prosecutors  made  most  effective  use  of  its  irrelevancies 
and  contradictions  to  overturn  the  action  of  the  Presbytery. 

1  See  Andover  Review,  January-February,  1893,  pp.  99-111.  The  Charges, 
ibid.,  pp.  112, 113. 

2  Andover  Review,  1.  c,  p.  103  n. 

8  "  Giving  due  consideration  to  the  defendant's  explanation  of  the  language 
used  in  his  inaugural  address,  accepting  his  frank  and  full  disclaimer  of  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  some  of  its  phrases  and  illustrations, 
crediting  his  affirmations  of  loyalty  to  the  standards  of  the  church  and  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  Presby- 
tery does  not  find  that  he  has  transgressed  the  limits  of  liberty  allowed  under 
our  constitution  to  scholarship  and  opinion. 

"  Therefore,  without  expressing  approval  of  the  critical  or  theological  views 
embodied  in  the  inaugural  address,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 

fressed  and  illustrated,  the  Presbytery  pronounces  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
>.  D.,  fully  acquitted  of  the  offenses  alleged  against  him." 
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From  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  the  prosecuting  committee  ap- 
pealed to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Washington  on  the  18th 
of  May.  The  appeal  alleged  various  errors  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery 
in  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  most  serious  being  the  striking  out  of  amended 
charges  4  and  7 ; 1  but  the  chief  ground  was  the  material  one,  "  mistake 
or  injustice  in  the  decision,"  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  blunders  of 
the  Presbytery  in  recording  its  judgment  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

On  the  preliminary  question  Professor  Briggs  contended  that  the  case 
should  be  sent  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  to  which  in  ordinary  course 
the  appeal  would  have  been  taken ;  but  after  -an  extended  argument  by 
him,  and  by  Colonel  McCook  for  the  prosecutors,  the  General  Assembly, 
by  a  vote  of  409  to  145,  decided  to  entertain  the  appeal,  as  it  had  power 
to  do.  The  effect  of  remitting  the  appeal  to  the  Synod  would  have 
been  merely  to  postpone  the  issue  for  a  year,  as,  whatever  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  might  have  been,  the  case  would  have  been  appealed  to  the 
next  Assembly.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  result  would 
have  been  different. 

The  trial  began  on  the  29th  of  May,  Dr.  Lampe  opening  for  the  pro- 
secution, Professor  Briggs  following  in  his  own  defense,  and  Colonel 
McCook  closing.  The  arguments,  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  the  main 
question,  necessarily  traversed  very  much  the  same  ground  which  was 
gone  over  in  the  trial  before  the  Presbytery.  When  they  were  concluded 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  were  first  heard ;  then  the 
roll  of  the  Assembly  was  called  by  synods,  and  every  member  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  A  vote  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  May  31, 
and  resulted  as  follows :  Total  number  of  votes  cast,  499 ;  to  sustain 
the  appeal,  298 ;  to  sustain  in  part,  85  (making,  in  all,  383)  ;  not  to  sus- 
tain, 116. 

The  judgment  was  entered  on  the  following  day,  as  follows  :  — 

"General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  session  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  June  1, 1893. 

"  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  appellant,  vs.  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  appellee. 

"  On  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

"  This  appeal  being  regularly  issued  and  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  the  judg- 
ment, the  notice  of  appeal,  the  appeal,  and  the  specifications  of  error  alleged, 
and  the  record  in  the  case  from  the  beginning,  the  reading  thereof  having  been 
omitted  by  consent,  and  the  parties  hereto  having  been  heard  before  the  judi- 
catory in  argument,  and  the  opportunity  having  been  given  to  the  members  of 
the  judicatory  appealed  from  to  be  heard,  and  they  having  been  heard,  and 
opportunity  having  been  given  to  the  members  of  this  judicatory  to  be  heard, 
and  they  having  been  heard,  as  provided  by  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  as  a  judicatory,  sitting  in  said  case  on  appeal  having  sus- 
tained the  following  specifications  of  errors,  to  wit :  — 

"  All  of  said  specifications  of  errors  set  forth  in  said  five  grounds  of  appeal, 

1  Andover  Review,  as  above,  112, 113. 
vol.  xix. — no.  112.  32 
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save  and  except  the  first  and  fifth  specification  under  the  fourth  ground  of  ap- 
peal—  on  consideration  whereof  this  judicatory  finds  said  appeal  should  be 
and  is  hereby  sustained,  and  that  said  Presbytery  of  New  York,  the  judicatory 
appealed  from,  erred  in  striking  out  said  amended  charges  4  and  7,  and  erred 
in  not  sustaining  on  the  law  and  the  evidence  said  amended  charges  1,  2,  3,  5, 
6,  and  8. 

"  On  consideration  whereof,  this  judicatory  finds  that  said  final  judgment 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  erroneous,  and  should  be  and  is  hereby 
reversed. 

"  And  this  General  Assembly,  sitting  as  a  judicatory  in  said  cause,  coming 
now  to  enter  judgment  on  said  amended  charges  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  8,  finds  thai 
the  said  Charles  A.  Briggs  has  uttered,  taught,  and  propagated  views,  doc- 
trines, and  teachings,  as  set  forth  in  said  charges,  contrary  to  the  essential  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  standards  of  the  said  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  violation  of  the  ordination  vow  of  said 
appellee,  which  said  erroneous  teachings,  views,  and  doctrines  strike  at  the 
vitals  of  religion  and  have  been  industriously  spread  ;  wherefore  this  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  sitting 
as  a  judicatory  in  this  cause  on  appeal,  does  hereby  suspend  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
the  said  appellee,  from  the  office  of  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  until  such  time  as  he  shall  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  repentance  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  violation  by  him  of  the  said  ordination 
vow,  as  herein  and  heretofore  found ;  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  stated  clerk 
of  this  General  Assembly  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  judgment  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  case." 

To  this  judgment  was  appended  the  following  deliverance  :  — 

"  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  formulating  a  deliver- 
ance of  this  Assembly  on  the  doctrinal  points  involved  in  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  of  prosecution  from  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in 
the  case  of  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  report  as  follows  :  — 

"  First.  We  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the  errancy  of  Scripture  as  it  came 
from  them  to  whom  and  through  whom  God  originally  communicated  his  reve- 
lation, is  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the  Holy  Scripture  itself,  which 
asserts  that  all  Scripture  or  every  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God 
(2  Timothy  ill.  16)  ;  that  the  prophecy  came  not  of  old  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2 
Peter  i.  21),  and  also  with  the  statements  of  the  standards  of  the  church, 
which  assert  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
Word  of  God  (Larger  Catechism,  question  3) ;  of  infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority  (Confession,  chapter  1,  section  5). 

"  Second.  We  find  in  this  case  involved  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  human  reason  and  of  the  church,  as  authorized  guides  in  the  matter  of  sal- 
vation. Your  committee  recommends  that  this  General  Assembly  declare  that 
the  reason  and  the  church  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fountains  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  that  they  are  unreliable  and  variable,  and  whilst  they  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  channels  or  media  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  reach  and  in- 
fluence for  good  the  human  soul,  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  and  aside  from  Holy  Scripture  to  lead  the  soul  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  God.     To  teach  otherwise  is  most  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  the 
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Word  of  God  and  our  Standards,  and  our  ministers  and  churches  are  solemnly 
warned  against  them. 

"  Third.  We  find  involved  in  this  case  a  speculation  in  regard  to  the  process 
of  the  soul's  sanctification  after  death,  which  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly 
is  a  dangerous  hypothesis,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Di- 
vine Word  and  the  utterances  of  the  standards  of  our  church.  Those  standards 
distinctly  declare  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect 
in  righteousness  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory,  whilst  their  bodies,  being 
still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection.  (Shorter 
Catechism,  question  37 ;  Corinthians  v.  3  ;  Philippians  i.  23 ;  and  John  xvii. 
24.)" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  Assembly's  action  reaches  very  far 
beyond  the  condemnation  and  suspension  of  Professor  Briggs.  It  is  an 
authoritative  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  church  upon 
the  issues  which  were  raised  by  the  trial.  So  far  as  the  eschatological 
question  is  concerned,  this  probably  concerns  no  one  but  Professor  Briggs 
himself ;  but  as  regards  the  Scriptures  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  judicially  interprets  the  doctrine  of  the  standards  in 
accord  with  the  famous  deliverance  of  the  Portland  Assembly,  "  the  in- 
spired Word,  as  it  came  from  God,  is  without  error,"  making  "  the  iner- 
rancy of  the  original  autographs  "  a  dogma  of  the  church.  The  Presby- 
terian church  thus  puts  itself  squarely  against  the  methods  and  results 
of  modern  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  cannot  accept  this  defini- 
tion have  no  longer  any  place  in  the  church.  We  may  regret  this  atti- 
tude ;  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  dogma  is  contradicted  by  the  facts ; 
but  the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  highest  authority  in  a  lawful  way, 
and  those  who  submit  to  that  authority  must  abide  by  it 

What  the  result  will  be  cannot  be  foreseen.  A  protest  against  the 
condemnation  of  Professor  Briggs  was  made  by  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  and  others,  and  a  protest  against  the  "  inerrancy  "  deliverance  by 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  S.  J.  Nicholls,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
others ;  but  it  does  not  at  present  seem  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
division  or  extensive  secession  from  the  church.  Professor  Briggs,  we 
understand,  advises  his  friends  to  stay  in  the  church  and  continue  the 
agitation.  That  will  be  a  question  of  conscience  for  every  minister  and 
elder  to  settle  for  himself. 

Professor  Briggs  will  continue  to  teach  in  Union  Seminary.  The 
General  Assembly  laid  that  institution  and  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati 
under  a  kind  of  interdict.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  this 
action  will  be. 


THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1893. 

Professor  Sanday's  lectures,  recently  delivered  at  Oxford,  on  the 
foundation  of  Rev.  John  Bampton,  have  treated,  as  the  subject  was 
announced,  of  "  The  Early  History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Bibli- 
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cal  Inspiration."  They  are  not  yet  published,  bat  so  fall  abstracts  have 
appeared  that  a  summary  of  their  contents  can  be  given  which  we  are 
confident  will  be  of  value  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  these 
reports,  and  will  increase  their  desire  for  the  volume  that  in  due  time  will 
be  issued. 

The  announced  subject  of  the  series  is  phrased  in  traditional  terms  of 
divinity,  as  was  consonant  with  the  venerable  foundation  on  which  the 
lectures  were  delivered.  When,  however,  the  lecturer  stated  at  the  open- 
ing his  theme,  his  language  was :  "  My  subject  is  our  Christian  Bible.  I 
propose  to  ask,  and  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  answer,  the  question,  What 
it  is  which  gives  our  Bible  its  hold  and  authority  over  us,  and  how  the 
conception  of  that  authority  grew  and  took  shape  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness." The  contrast  in  the  two  ways  of  stating  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  marks  the  difference  which  the  century  has  made  in  the  method 
and  aim  of  theology.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  recognized  religious  au- 
thority. It  is  a  given  fact  and  magnitude.  Its  existence  and  power 
challenge  inquiry.  How  has  it  come  into  existence  and  gained  its  hold  ? 
These  are  the  questions  thinking  men  now  put.  That  is,  the  method 
of  approach  and  discussion  is  not  dogmatic,  but  historical.  Theology,  at 
least  apologetic  theology,  does  not  begin  with  a  definition  of  Inspiration, 
and  aim  at  establishing  an  exact  formula,  but  searches  out  and  follows 
the  sequences  in  and  through  which  our  Bible  has  come  into  being,  and 
learns  from  the  entire  process  and  result  what  our  Bible  really  is. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  have  of  late  dealt  with  timely  subjects,  which 
have  been  handled  with  marked  ability.  Dr.  Sanday's  theme  is  now 
engaging  attention  as  never  before,  and  he  is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
present  it.  His  lectures  are  of  the  nature  of  a  report,  drawn  up  by  a 
competent  hand,  of  what  modern  scholarship  is  doing  to  show  how  the 
Bible  has  gained  its  place  of  distinctive  authority,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  authority  as  thus  revealed. 

At  the  outset  the  lecturer  disposes  of  a  fallacy  which  lies  in  the  claim, 
proper  enough  in  its  place,  that  the  Bible  must  be  investigated  like  any 
other  book.  This  claim  sometimes  conceals  at  first  what  afterwards 
plainly  appears,  namely,  an  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  wholly  like 
other  books.  Such  a  priori  judgment  is  to  be  excluded,  as  much  as  the 
opposite  prejudgment  that  it  is  wholly  unique.  We  must  let  the  Bible 
speak  for  itself,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  whatever  light  is  available, 
from  any  source. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  lecturer  has  been,  first,  to  analyze  the  con- 
ception of  the  Canon,  both  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old ; 
second,  to  show  how  this  conception  was  gained.  To  the  first  part  two 
lectures  were  given  ;  to  the  last  five.  The  concluding  lecture  was  to  be 
a  review  and  summary. 
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THE  NEW   TESTAMENT   CANON. 

1.  Its  growth  and  extent.  By  the  year  400  a.  d.  it  had  practically 
reached  its  present  form,  although  the  Syrian  Church  was  not  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  other  churches.  The  year  200  a.  d.  gives  us  another 
important  landmark.  The  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  were  generally  recognized,  and,  by  most,  1  Peter  and  1  John. 
The  remaining  books  of  our  Canon  "  were  at  that  time  actually  struggling 
for  admission  to  it ;  as  were  numerous  writings  of  which  the  claims  were 
to  be  finally  rejected."  The  influence  of  the  controversy  with  Gnosti- 
cism on  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  much  reduced  from  the  estimate 
given  by  Harnack.  A  generation,  at  least,  earlier  than  A.  d.  170,  the 
Gospel  Canon  was  practically  settled,  and  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles had  long  been  of  authority.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  collection  of  Pauline  letters  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (117)  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Irenseus,  at  least,  they  are  practically 
regarded  as  invested  with  the  full  authority  of  sacred  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Sanday  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  Canon  was  a 
process  of  reduction  as  well  as  of  expansion,  and  justly  praises  the 
sagacity  and  insight  which  so  defined  the  limits  of  the  collection  that  no 
book  has  been  omitted  which  after  ages  have  judged  should  have  been 
included. 

2.  What  properties  were  ascribed  to  the  books  which  were  accepted  as 
canonical  ?  They  were  deemed  sacred,  like  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  inspired.  This  inspiration  was  regarded  as  extending  to  the 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  statement,  to  facts  as  well  as  doc- 
trine :  — 

"  On  this  .  .  .  matter  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  we  come  across 
isolated  sayings  from  time  to  time  which  show  a  greater  insight  into  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  and  would  have  formed  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  cur- 
rent views  if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  them.  Even  a  writer  who 
holds  so  high  a  doctrine  as  Tertullian  yet  points  out  that  Saint  Paul  recognizes 
different  degrees  of  inspiration,  sometimes  speaking  in  his  own  name  and 
not  in  the  name  of  Christ  The  same  passage  which  put  him  upon  this 
also  caught  the  eye  of  Origen,  and  is  more  than  once  used  by  him  in  support 
of  a  wider  view  in  regard  to  an  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  inspira- 
tion. Origen  saw  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  inspiration  of  Christ 
and  all  other  inspiration.  The  inspiration  of  the  prophets  was  given  them  at 
particular  times  and  for  particular  purposes  ;  they  had  visitations  of  the  Spirit 
which  ceased  when  they  had  served  their  turn.  Only  upon  Christ  did  the 
Holy  Spirit  abide  continually.  .  .  .  There  was  a  sort  of  under-current,  some- 
times perceptible  in  the  very  same  writers,  which  took  more  account  of  human 
infirmity  and  was  in  closer  contact  with  the  facts.  There  was  not  indeed  any 
hard  and  fast  dogma  of  inspiration  imposed  upon  the  whole  Church.  Men 
formed  a  high  idea  of  it,  and  they  clung  to  that  idea,  largely  we  cannot  doubt 
from  a  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Scriptures  to  themselves.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  them  at  other  times  and  in  pursuance  of  other  trains  of  thought 
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from  giving  the  reins  to  a  freer  and  more  candid  observation,  and  allow- 
ing the  facts  to  tell  their  own  story  according  to  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
theory.  Quite  of  this  simple  and  natural  character  is  the  account  which 
Papias  gives  of  the  origin  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  put  together  from  notes 
of  the  occasional  preaching  of  Saint  Peter,  and  therefore  incomplete  though 
careful  as  far  as  it  went.  This  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  language  which 
Saint  Luke  uses  in  the  preface  to  his  own  Gospel,  which  again  describes  a 
purely  natural  process  based  upon  the  human  virtues  of  research  and  care, 
but  without  claim  to  anything  beyond.  In  like  manner  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment, while  apparently  repeating  a  tradition  similar  to  that  of  Papias  about 
Saint  Mark,  lays  stress  upon  the  extent  to  which  Saint  Luke  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  Saint  John  of  those  recorded  in 
his  Gospel.  Origen,  in  the  context  of  a  passage  already  referred  to,  implies 
that  in  his  day  there  were  persons  who  thought  it  possible  that  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  Gospels  were  due  to  inaccuracy  and  failure  of  memory.  Origen 
himself  rejects  this  explanation  ;  but  in  another  place  he  admits  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  clerical  error." 

3.  What  were  the  criteria  by  which  some  books  were  adjudged  to  be 
canonical  and  others  were  rejected  ? 

The  lecturer  rightly  lays  primary  stress  on  apostolicity.  We  think 
that  in  the  process  by  which  certain  writings  gained  the  rank  of  equal 
authority  with  Old  Testament  Scripture)  the  same  degree  of  inspiration 
being  attributed  to  them,  not  enough  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  this  ele- 
ment of  apostolicity.  Tet  Dr.  Sanday  rightly  calls  attention  to  phenomena 
which  show  that  the  current  theory  of  inspiration  did  not  suppress  the 
recognition  either  of  the  personality  and  historical  conditions  of  the 
writers,  or  wholly  limit  or  define  the  actual  historic  process  by  which 
the  Canon  was  formed  and  completeted. 

"  In  the  Muratorian  Fragment  there  is  still  a  healthy  feeling  that  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  is  not  merely  of  the  nature  of  dogmatic  assertion. 
In  all  that  he  says  about  the  historical  books  the  writer  insists  on  the  personal 
qualification  of  the  authors,  either  as  eye-witnesses  or  as  careful  historians. 
The  Fragmentist  takes  his  stand  on  the  position  of  the  Canon  in  his  own  day  ; 
and  it  is  that  position  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  But  the  idea  of  Aposto- 
licity did  not  exactly  cover  the  contents  of  that  Canon.  Three  of  the  historical 
books  just  mentioned  were  not  by  Apostles.  And  in  the  debates  relating  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  difficulty  was  evidently  felt.  There  were 
two  ways  out  of  it.  One  was  to  regard  the  works  in  question,  if  not  directly 
Apostolic,  as  vouched  for  by  the  Apostles,  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  going  back 
virtually  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Peter,  the  writings  of  Saint  Luke  to  Saint 
Paul,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  deriving  its  substance,  if  not  its  actual 
words,  from  the  same  Apostle.  This  expedient  was  adopted  very  early. 
The  other  was  to  lay  stress  not  so  much  on  Apostolic  authorship,  as  on  re- 
ception by  the  Churches.  This  was  a  parallel  line  of  argument  all  through  the 
history  of  the  Canon.  Reception  by  the  Churches  clearly  admitted  of  degrees, 
and  reception  by  the  Apostolic  Churches  took  the  next  place  as  an  argument 
to  certainly  Apostolic  origin.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  history  ecclesiastical 
usage  proved  decisive.     It  is  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  Canon  of 
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Origen,  and  after  Origen  still  more  distinctly  through  that  of  Eusebius.  Saint 
Augustine  lays  it  down  very  explicitly.  .  .  .  With  a  scholar's  instinct  Jerome 
bases  his  individual  opinion  more  upon  the  verdict  of  eminent  and  ancient 
authors.  Writing  with  something  of  the  freedom  of  private  correspondence, 
he  says  that,  *  It  does  not  matter  who  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  in  any  case  it  is  the  work  of  a  Church  writer  (ecclesiastici  viri),  and 
is  constantly  read  in  the  churches/  As  the  Latin  churches  reject  Hebrews,  so 
the  Greek  churches  reject  the  Apocalypse,  but  Jerome  himself  accepts  both 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  quoted  by  ancient  writers  as  canonical.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  instance  in  which  Apostolic  authorship  is  so  expressly 
abandoned  as  a  necessary  condition  of  Canonicity.  We  have  at  the  same  time 
brought  out  another  factor  which  also  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  history  — 
the  influence  of  leading  individuals,  whether  of  Bishops  or  scholars,  in  deter- 
mining the  usage  of  the  Churches." 

The  application  of  a  doctrinal  test  is  also  justly  recognized.  There 
was  already  a  role  of  faith,  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  catholic  in 
doctrine :  — 

"  It  is  often  objected  that  this  is  an  argument  in  a  circle,  because  the  Scrip- 
tures are  used  to  establish  Church  doctrine  and  then  Church  doctrine  is  used 
—  not  as  the  only  test,  but  as  one  of  the  tests  —  to  determine  what  is  Scrip- 
ture. But  there  is  not  really  a  petitio  principii  here  any  more  than  there  was 
in  the  testing  of  a  prophet's  message.  There  was  enough  New  Testament 
Scripture,  as  there  was  enough  Old  Testament  teaching,  established  on  a  firm 
and  unshakable  basis,  to  be  used  as  a  standard  in  judging  of  the  rest.  There 
were  writings  as  to  the  authorship  of  which  the  early  Church  had  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  and  those  writings  continued  to  speak  with  the  same  personal  weight 
with  which  their  living  authors  had  spoken." 

The  lecture  concluded  with  these  weighty  words  :  — 

"  It  is  an  often-told  story  that  conclusions  may  be  better  than  the  reasons 
that  are  given  for  them.  The  process  by  which  the  early  Church  denned 
the  limits  of  its  Scriptures  was  like  the  process  by  which  opinion  has  ripened 
on  many  another  subject  before  and  since.  There  entered  into  it  a  number  of 
varied  elements  ;  reasoning  partly  conscious  and  partly  unconscious,  authority, 
usage,  the  sense  of  affinity  to  things  spiritual  and  of  harmony  between  spirit- 
ual things  already  realized  and  appropriated,  and  others  lying  beyond,  where 
the  realization  and  appropriation  was  still  to  come.  And  may  not  the  Chris- 
tian think  there  was  something  even  more  than  this  ?  May  he  not  think  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  promise  of  Him  who  said,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? '  It  would  not  even  then  follow  that  all 
was  perfection.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  either  the 
world  or  the  Church  should  leap  into  perfection  all  at  once,  or  even  make 
way  towards  perfection  except  by  gradual  and  slow  degrees.  In  all  ages, 
it  has  been  his  will  to  give  his  servants  light  enough  to  walk  by ;  and  that 
light  has  gone  on  broadening  down  the  centuries  till  it  has  reached  our- 
selves, in  measures  fuller  perhaps  than  have  been  vouchsafed  to  any  genera- 
tion before.  Such  privileges  bring  at  once  difficulties  and  responsibilities. 
The  very  fact  that  the  light  given  to  us  now  is  penetrating  into  the  more  hid- 
den recesses  may  well  make  it  seem  at  times  garish  and  disturbing.    Let  us 
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wait  awhile  patiently  and  our  eyes  will  get  used  to  it  And,  if  we  axe  tempted 
to  elation  at  oar  superior  knowledge,  let  us  remember  Saint  Paul's  warning, 
'  Be  not  high-minded,  bnt  fear  ; '  and  again, '  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.'  " 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  CANON. 

In  the  second  lecture  Dr.  Sanday  dealt  with  the  conception  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  as  previously  with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
question  of  its  growth  being,  however,  reserved  to  the  fifth  lecture.  We 
will  only  reproduce  his  statement,  at  the  close,  of  the  attitude  which  he 
believes  that  a  conscientious  inquirer,  who  is  not  a  specialist,  should  take 
towards  Old  Testament  criticism.     He  says :  — 

"  Such  an  one,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  will  feel  that  the  case  for  what  is  • 
called  the  critical  view  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  to  him  with  great  force. 
In  England  until  quite  lately,  although  we  have  had  critical  commentaries  and 
monographs  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  had  not  had  any  complete 
and  connected  presentation  of  the  critical  theory  as  a  whole.  This  we  now 
have  for  the  literature  in  Dr.  Driver's  well-known  Introduction,  and  for  history 
and  literature  combined  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  last  year,  —  a  book  which, 
though  quite  uncompromising  in  its  criticism,  wins  upon  us,  not  only  by  the 
charm  of  an  attractive  style,  but  by  its  evident  candour  and  by  the  glow  of  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  pervaded.  When  we  turn  from  these  to  the 
leaders  of  Continental  opinion,  Euenen  and  Wellhausen,  and  compare  their 
writings  with  those  which  maintain  either  the  traditional  view,  or  a  view  but 
slightly  modified  from  the  traditional,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression 
that  the  critical  argument  is  in  the  stronger  hands,  and  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  far  greater  command  of  the  materials.  The  cause  of  criticism,  if  we 
take  the  word  in  a  wide  sense  and  do  not  identify  it  too  closely  with  any  par- 
ticular theory,  is,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt,  the  winning  cause.  Indeed,  criticism 
is  only  the  process  by  which  theological  knowledge  is  brought  into  line  with 
other  knowledge  ;  and  as  such  it  is  inevitable.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  open-minded  inquirer  who  retains  his  balance  and  is  not  simply  car- 
ried off  his  feet  by  the  set  of  the  current,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  sus- 
picion that  there  is,  after  all,  especially  in  the  way  in  which  the  critical  case  is 
presented  on  the  Continent,  something  essentially  one-sided.  Euenen  wrote 
in  the  interest  of  almost  avowed  naturalism,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Wellhausen.  But  to  do  so  is  to  come  to  the  Bible  with  a  prejudice,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  come  to  it  with  the  determination  to  find  in  it 
nothing  but  supernatnralism.  Both  alike  are  apt  to  force  their  views  upon 
the  Bible  instead  of  being  content  to  take  them  from  it.  And  to  one  fallacy 
in  particular  I  think  we  may  say  that  both  writers  are  exposed.  It  was  natural 
that  in  pursuing  a  perfectly  unfettered  inquiry,  and  correcting  one  by  one  the 
traditional  dates  of  documents  and  institutions,  there  should  be  a  tendency  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  first  mention  of  either  ;  with  the  result  of  either 
confusing  that  first  mentioned  with  the  real  origin  of  document  or  institution, 
or  at  least  allowing  far  too  little  for  growth  and  not  sufficiently  considering 
what  the  process  of  growth  involves.  This  is  a  direction  in  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  researches  of  the  critical  school  will  bear  to  be  supplemented. 

"  In  speaking  of  critical  theories  of  the  Old  Testament  the  layman  may 
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wish  to  be  reminded  what  the  crucial  points  in  these  are.  Two  may  be  de- 
scribed as  general  and  two  as  particular.  The  general  points  are,  (1)  the 
untrustworthy  character  of  Jewish  traditions  as  to  authorship  unless  confirmed 
by  internal  evidence  ;  they  are  not,  in  fact,  traditions  in  the  strict  sense  at  all, 
but  only  inferences  and  conjectures  without  historical  basis  ;  (2)  the  composite 
character  of  very  many  of  the  books,  —  the  Historical  books,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  materials  more  or  less  ancient,  set  in  a  frame-work  of  later 
editing  ;  some  of  the  Prophetical  books  containing,  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
work  of  several  distinct  authors  bound  up  in  a  single  volume  ;  and  books  like 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  also  not  being  all  of  a  piece,  but  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  minor  collections  only  brought  together  by  slow  degrees.  Two  par- 
ticular conclusions  are  of  special  importance  ;  (i.)  the  presence  in  the  Penta- 
teuch of  a  considerable  element  which  in  its  present  shape  is  held  by  many 
to  be  not  earlier  than  the  Captivity  ;  and  (ii.)  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  not  long,  or  at  least  not  very  long,  before  its  promulgation  by 
King  Josiah  in  the  year  621,  which  thus  becomes  a  pivot-date  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  literature.  To  these  positions  thus  broadly  stated,  I  must,  so  far  as 
my  present  judgment  goes,  confess  my  own  adhesion.  But  the  working  out 
of  them  has  not  deprived  the  Old  Testament  of  any  of  its  value.  On  the 
contrary,  stumbling-blocks  have  been  removed  ;  a  far  more  vivid  and  more 
real  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  both  as  history  and  religion  has  been 
obtained  ;  and,  as  I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  the  old  conviction  that  we 
have  in  it  a  revelation  from  God  to  men,  is  not  only  unimpaired  but  placed 
upon  firmer  foundations." 

THE  GENESI8  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  dealt  with  the  growth  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, —  not  the  collection  of  its  books  or  parts,  bat  the  inner  process 
of  its  construction.  First  of  all  attention  was  turned  to  the  prophets.  In 
the  Books  of  Samuel  they  appear  as  a  class  or  profession.  In  some  re- 
spects we  are  reminded  of  the  same  order  in  other  nations  and  under 
other  religions.  Not  all  the  members  of  this  class  were  equally  sincere 
and  true.  Yet  no  one  can  mistake  the  immense  difference  between  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  nations.  There  is  a  noteworthy  widen- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  and  of  other 
gods,  —  the  appearance  of  great  prophets  who  not  only  claimed  but 
showed  that  they  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord.  "They  do  not  reason,  but 
command.  They  do  not  conjecture,  but  announce.  The  moods  which 
they  use  are  the  categorical  imperative  and  future.  Their  insight  takes 
the  form  of  intuition  and  not  of  inference."  The  modern  and  urgent 
question  is,  What  sufficient  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  their  utterances 
are  due  to  a  cause  beyond  and  above  themselves  ?  The  lecturer  main- 
tains this  source  and  validity  of  their  teaching  on  several  grounds : 
(1)  their  own  attested  consciousness ;  (2)  the  belief  of  their  contempo- 
raries ;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  supposing  any  other  cause  ;  (4)  the  character 
of  their  teaching. 

The  historical  books  were  written,  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.     Dr.  Sanday  reviews  with  candor  and  just  dis- 
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crimination  the  methods  of  this  historical  writing,  claims  for  its  products 
no  preternatural  immunity  from  error,  nor  conformity  to  later  critical 
standards,  yet  indicates  its  place  in  the  progress  of  divine  revelation  and 
the  structure  of  our  Bible. 

Passing  to  the  Law,  the  prophetic  office  of  Moses  and  the  originating 
and  primary  character  of  his  inspiration  are  finely  shown.  Besides  the 
Mosaic  elements  in  the  Pentateuch  there  are  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly. 
The  inspiration  of  the  author  of  these  latter  portions  is  characterized  as 
"  derivative  and  secondary,"  yet  their  religious  value  is  strongly  exhibited, 
and  the  "anxious  sense  of  justice"  which  pervades  them.  There  is 
danger  now  of  underestimating  the  value  of  the  priestly  portions,  partly 
because  of  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  cultus  through  Christianity,  and 
partly  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  to  formalism.  But  it 
was  not  the  cultus  but  the  unspiritual  use  of  it  that  called  out  their  de- 
nunciations.    The  lecturer  well  says  :  — 

"  There  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The  cultus  doubtless  might  be 
unspiritual ;  but  if  it  was,  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  cultus,  but  in  the  worshiper. 
The  system  so  laboriously  built  up  by  the  priests  was  expressive  of  some  of 
the  profoundest  truths  of  Israel's  religion.  On  two  sides  more  especially.  It 
provided  a  definite,  sensible  outlet  of  which  many  a  worshiper  gladly  availed 
himself  for  feelings  of  thankfulness,  and  it  also  expressed  and  by  expressing 
deepened  the  sense  of  guilt  and  reconciliation  with  God.  We  are  apt  to  think 
of  the  Law  as  a  mere  burden.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Psalms  to  see  that 
it  was  very  far  from  being  that.  '  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord 
of  hosts  1  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ; 
my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God/  The  writer  of  this  did 
not  find  the  temple  worship  burdensome.  The  very  sparrows  seemed  to  him 
happy  because  they  made  their  nests  in  the  sacred  courts.  It  was  a  kindred 
spirit  who  wrote  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii.  He,  too,  is  athirst  for  God,  that  is,  for 
the  house  of  God,  where  he  once  went  with  the  multitude  with  the  '  voice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  among  such  as  keep  holy  day.'  It  is  the  same  joy  of 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  which  animates  the  Psalms,  so-called, '  of  Ascents '  or 
'  Degrees.'  Or  again,  if  we  think  of  the  Law  not  so  much  as  a  system  of  wor- 
ship, but  as  a  collection  of  multitudinous  precepts,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
latter  half  of  Psalm  xix.  or  Psalm  cxix.  to  see  that  these  two  might  form  a 
delightful  study.  Not  the  Psalmists  alone,  but  many  a  Rabbi  in  after  ages 
speaks  with  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  words  of  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in 
the  study  of  the  Law,  though  his  methods  may  seem  to  us  arid  and  mistaken. 

"  True,  it  [the  Levitical  system]  has  been  done  away.  But  why  ?  Because 
its  functions  had  been  discharged  ;  its  work  was  done.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
old  covenant  were  types  and  shadow  of  a  yet  greater  and  more  efficacious 
Sacrifice.  Do  not,  my  brothers  in  Christ,  do  not  let  us  surrender  this  belief 
which  has  been  precious  to  so  many  generations  of  those  who  are  gone. 
Many  things  concur  to  shake  it ;  and  this  present  age  is  apt  to  be  impatient  of 
that  the  full  bearings  of  which  it  does  not  understand.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  it  cannot  understand  them.  We  cannot  understand  how  God  feels 
towards  sin.  It  seems  to  us  easy  to  forgive  largely  because  we  are  indifferent 
to  it.  Forgiveness  implies  a  change  — or  what  we  are  obliged  to  call  a  change, 
though  our  words  are  random  words,  and  we  are  speaking  of  things  that  lie 
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far  beyond  our  ken  —  in  the  relation  of  God  to  sin.  And  if  anything  could 
bring  about  such  a  change,  if  anything  could  appeal  to  the  Father's  heart,  if 
anything  could  possess  an  infinite  value,  surely  it  was  the  death  so  undertaken 
oat  of  boundless  love  and  compassion  for  suffering  humanity  of  the  Incarnate 
Son.  Do  not  let  us  use  hard,  and  in  truth  irreverent  language  about  a  penalty 
exacted  and  a  debt:paid.  Some  kind  of  necessity  there  was,  but  such  a  neces- 
sity as  we  cannot  gauge.  We  know  that  it  was  there,  not  from  any  abstract 
reasoning  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  premises,  but  only  from  the  facts  in 
which  it  issued.  A  priori  arguments  the  cautious  Christian,  who  does  not  seek 
to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  will  avoid.  But  at  the  same  time  he  will 
feel  that  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  true  sacrifice  is  to  evacuate  of  its  meaning 
much  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Christ  not  only  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  '  propitiatory,'  and  speaks  of  it  thns  not 
only  in  one  place  but  in  many.  Moreover,  besides  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  will  see  that  the  assumption  which  he  is  making  at  once  fills  with 
meaning  the  old  Levitical  sacrifices.  It  gives  them  a  point  in  which  they  cul- 
minate and  are  fulfilled,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  needed.  The  keystone,  as 
it  were,  is  dropped  into  the  arch  ;  and  instead  of  coming  to  a  mutilated  and 
abrupt  conclusion,  the  ancient  system  ceases  only  because  it  has  passed  by  a 
natural  and  foreordained  transition  into  something  higher.  So  the  counsels 
of  God  are  rounded  off  and  consummated." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  lecturer  into  his  interesting  discussion 
of  the  "  mediate  "  inspiration  of  the  Psalter,  or  into  his  account  of  the 
"  Wisdom  Books,"  and  of  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the 
"  Song  of  Songs  "  he  finds  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  even  in  the  second- 
ary or  still  lower  sense  in  which  this  may  be  attributed  to  Ecclesiastes. 
Yet  even  here  a  beneficent "  Providential  purpose  "  may  be  seen  in  its  in- 
troduction to  a  place  with  the  sacred  writings.  The  lecturer  makes  much 
of  degrees  of  inspiration,  and  dismisses  as  wholly  untenable  the  theory 
which  exalts  all  portions  of  Scripture  to  the  same  plane  of  value  and 
authority.  Yet  he  maintains  the  unique  and  distinctive  value  of  all  parts 
of  the  canon.  Some  portions  are  from  men  preeminently  fitted  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  were  chosen  for  this  service. 

"  Their  written  words  convey  to  us  truths  about  the  nature  of  God  and  his 
dealings  with  man  which  other  writings  do  not  convey  with  equal  fulness, 
power,  and  purity.  We  say  that  this  special  moving  is  due  to  the  action  upon 
their  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  call  that  action  inspi- 
ration. 

"  In  claiming  for  the  Bible  inspiration  we  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
other  lower  or  more  partial  degrees  of  inspiration  in  other  literatures.  The 
Spirit  of  God  has  doubtless  touched  other  hearts  and  other  minds  (I  use  the 
double  phrase  because  in  these  matters  thought  and  emotion  are  in  close 
union)  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  insight  into  truth,  besides  those  which  could 
claim  descent  from  Abraham.  But  there  is  a  difference.  And  perhaps  our 
language  would  be  most  safely  guarded  if  we  were  to  say  that  when  and  in  so 
far  as  we  speak  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  in  a  sense  in  which  we  do  not  speak  of 
other  books  as  inspired,  we  mean  precisely  so  much  as  is  covered  by  that  dif- 
ference. It  may  be  hard  to  sum  up  our  definition  in  a  single  formula,  but  we 
mean  it  to  include  all  those  concrete  points  in  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Bible  does  differ  from  and  does  excel  all  other  books." 
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THE   GENE8I8   OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  first  and  third  Gospels  are  doubtless  of  composite  origin,  the 
second  probably.  Yet  the  question,  how  composed  ?  still  waits  a  satis- 
factory answer.  Dr.  Sanday,  however,  is  strongly  confident  that  die 
first  three  Gospels,  substantially  represented  accurately  in  our  Revised 
Version,  took  their  shape  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

At  a  period  not  later  than  a.  d.  125  the  four  Gospels  of  our  canon 
had  gained  a  recognized  and  exceptional  authority.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  St  Luke  merely  claims  for  his  record  "  care  and  research 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  events  which  his  history  covers."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  Acts.  Dr.  Sanday  criticises  the  standard 
of  judgment  applied  to  this  book  by  German  critics.  Every  one  of  the 
four  leading  charges  brought  against  it  contains,  he  thinks,  "a  large 
element  of  exaggeration."  The  recent  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  from  Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  "  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,"  is  highly  commended. 

The  Epistles  usually  attributed  to  St  Paul  are  all  accepted  by  the 
lecturer  as  genuine.  The  strongest  adverse  argument  lies  against  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  but  here  Professor  Ramsay's  investigations  have  rein- 
forced the  older  position.  Of  2  Peter  this  characteristic  remark  is 
quoted  from  the  late  Dr.  Hort :  "  If  he  were  asked  he  should  say  that 
the  balance  of  argument  was  against  the  Epistle,  and  the  moment  he  had 
done  so  he  should  begin  to  think  he  might  be  wrong." 

As  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  lecturer  rejects  the  view  of  Vischer  and 
Harnack,  and  recognizes  the  renewal  of  the  older  assignment  of  its  au- 
thorship to  the  time  of  Domitian.     Criticism,  here,  is  still  indecisive. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural  with  which  the  New  Testament 
writings  are  permeated  and  penetrated  is  strongly  enforced. 

"  The  universal  name  which  the  first  Christians  gave  to  this  characteristic 
of  their  own  time  was  the  '  gift  of  the  Spirit.'  They  dated  it  from  the  first 
Pentecost  after  the  Ascension.  From  that  time  onwards  a  strange  exalta- 
tion and  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  Church.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
locality  ;  it  was  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  order,  not  even  to  the  Apos- 
tles ;  but  wherever  there  were  Christians  St  Paul  assumes  that  the  same 
mighty  movement  would  be  at  work.  It  would  take  many  different  forms ; 
now  ecstatic  utterance,  now  heightened  and  sharpened  insight,  now  actual 
miracle,  especially  miracles  of  healing.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  gifts  if  they  oc- 
curred in  our  own  day  we  should  not  call  supernatural.  '  Natural '  and '  super- 
natural '  are  improper  terms  which  we  use  to  describe  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  human  ignorance  different  modes,  or  what  appear  to  us  to  be  different 
modes,  of  the  Divine  action.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  action  is  Divine  ; 
that  whether  transcending  known  laws  or  not  transcending  them,  it  does 
come  direct  from  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  regarded  all  the 
manifestations  around  him  as  having  this  origin.  They  all  radiate  from  a 
single  centre.  And  that  centre  was  the  Incarnation  and  the  forces  which  the 
Incarnation  had  set  in  motion. 

"  The  one  permanent  deposit  left  behind  by  this  tidal  wave  of  God-given 
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energy  was  the  New  Testament.  The  kernel  of  the  New  Testament  consid- 
ered as  such  a  deposit  is  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  Gospels,  too,  are  part  of 
the  deposit,  but  in  a  sense  they  stand  outside  it.  That  which  they  enshrine 
and  which  gives  them  their  value  was  not  a  product,  but  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duct, the  original  force  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  rest" 

The  report  of  the  concluding  lecture  was  not  received  until  after  the 
preceding  account  of  the  course  was  sent  to  the  printers.  It  states 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  traditional  and  the  inductive  theories 
of  inspiration,  and  claims  that  the  latter  finds  in  the  sacred  writings  a 
no  less  real  inspiration  than  the  former.  Indeed  the  impression  of 
reality  is  deepened,  since  the  inspiration  is  seen  to  be  vital  and  organic. 
The  chief  difference  relates  to  the  historical  books,  which,  as  narratives 
simply,  "  do  not  seem  to  be  exempted  from  possibilities  of  error."  The 
whole  question  is  taken  up  into  the  larger  one  of  the  method  of  divine 
revelation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit.  By  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman. 
Pp.  viii,  376.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  The  River- 
side Press.    1893. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  sane  book,  and  one  that  needed  to  be  written. 
Socialism  and  kindred  ideas  are  in  the  air.  They  are  proclaimed  by 
pulpit  and  press  with  all  the  eagerness  of  Americans  for  any  patent 
device  —  whether  it  kills  or  cures.  Giving  due  credit  for  kind  inten- 
tions, the  soberer  Americans  have  felt  that  there  was  much  mischief  in 
this  prevailing  sentimentality.  Mr.  Gilman  is  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
sober  sense,  saying  exactly  what  is  in  most  people's  minds  about  social- 
ism. To  him  it  seems  as  though  the  socialists  desire  the  government, 
which  is  merely  organized  democracy,  to  institute  an  economic  and  social 
uniformity  at  the  expense  of  the  aspiring,  the  energetic,  the  temperate, 
and  the  wise.  A  life  of  moderate  comfort  is  no  longer  to  be  the  result  of 
these  qualities,  but  is  to  be  bestowed  independently  of  them.  Condition 
and  character  are  to  be  divorced,  suffering  and  wretchedness  are  no  longer 
to  follow  sin  and  vice,  although  this  has  been  the  sequence,  broadly  speak- 
ing, for  seven  thousand  years.  The  collective  state  is  to  step  in  and  pre- 
vent it  by  forcing  the  workers  to  support  the  idle ;  the  good  to  support 
the  bad  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  assumed  that  a  reorganization  of  society  is 
to  effect  an  entire  transmutation  of  its  component  units. 

What  does  the  American  think  of  leveling  down?  Of  universal 
mediocrity,  plus  bread  and  butter  ?  Dees  his  experience  so  far  lead  him 
to  desire  to  have  every  man  an  office-holder,  and  everything  directed 
by  government  ?    These  questions  Mr.  Gilman  here  seeks  to  answer. 

He  begins  with  the  observation  that  the  "  social  question  "  has  sup- 
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planted  in  public  interest  the  question  of  "Science  and  Religion." 
Among  the  causes  of  its  present  vogue,  he  notes  the  enormous  congestion 
of  population  in  our  cities,  leading  to  the  phenomena  of  the  "  slums,"  in 
contrast  with  the  splendor  of  the  Croesuses  of  Fifth  Avenue,  who  are  the 
ephemeral  product  of  unusual  economic  conditions.  Further,  imported 
foreign  ideas  take  an  illegitimate  economic  turn  here,  although  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  they  express  proper  political  aspirations.  Then  the 
vast  combinations  of  capital  and  labor  suggest,  among  other  things,  an 
expansion  until  they  become  coterminous  with  the  state.  Again,  we 
are  experiencing  a  reaction  from  extravagant  political  hopes,  which 
leads  to  a  despair  of  the  present  social  organization,  and  to  yet  more 
extravagant  hopes.  Finally,  our  functional  growth  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  structural.  Hence  the  "  growing  pains  of  civilization." 
He  is  quite  ready  to  admit  defects  in  our  systems  of  taxation  and  ad- 
ministration, but  the  real  difficulty  is  not  there.  The  New  Testament  ar- 
gument for  socialism,  be  it  remarked  parenthetically,  Mr.  Gilman  rightly 
dismisses  as  an  elevation  of  a  purely  local  and  relative  incident  into  a 
universal  precedent,  —  a  truth  of  interpretation  capable  of  wide  appli- 
cation. He  distinguishes  a  proper  individualism,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  personality,  from  egoism,  and  says  that  individualism  and  social- 
ism are  tendencies,  in  America,  rather  than  elaborated  philosophies. 
He  accepts  SchamVs  definition  of  socialism  as  "  the  transformation  of 
private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  collective  capital."  This  he 
shows  to  be  opposed  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions,  which  allow 
withal  a  large  scope  to  social  activities.  He  finds  the  American  spirit 
to  be  characterized  by  love  of  personal  liberty ;  by  practical  conserva- 
tism founded  upon  widely  disseminated  wealth ;  by  enterprise,  love  of 
competition  ;  by  philanthropy,  and  by  optimism.  He  would  say  of  the 
American  what  Mr.  Pater  has  just  said  of  the  Greek :  "  From  the  life- 
less background  of  an  unprogressive  world,  —  Egypt,  Syria,  frozen 
Scythia,  —  a  world  in  which  the  unconscious  social  aggregate  had  been 
everything,  the  conscious  individual,  his  capacity  and  rights  almost  no- 
thing, the  Greek  had  stepped  forth  like  the  young  prince  in  the  fable,  to 
set  things  going." 

One  can  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Gilman's  criticism  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's ultra  individualism ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  good  mea- 
sure of  hard  individualism  exhibited  in  a  typical  New  England  town.  The 
West,  thanks  to  foreign  immigration,  shows  less  trace  of  it  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  universal  participation  in  the  process  of  legislating, 
a  purely  indigenous  phenomenon,  is  not  more  responsible  than  foreign  im- 
migration for  the  present  tendency  to  usher  in  the  millennium  by  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  tendency  not  sufficiently  noted  by  Mr.  Gilman,  for  a  dis- 
trust of  legislation  among  the  more  thoughtful  is  contemporaneous  with  an 
unreasoning  faith  in  it  among  the  masses.  Faith  in  legislation  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  American  characteristics,  for  it  is  an  invariable  trait 
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of  democracy.  Has  not  Mr.  Gilman  omitted  the  fundamental  American 
characteristic,  a  passion  for  money-getting  ?  Under  some  circumstances 
this  may  mean  extreme  individualism  ;  under  others,  the  use  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  government  for  private  ends ;  for  example,  silver-producers 
and  debtors  compel  the  government  to  buy  and  coin  silver  to  serve  their 
own  ends,  and  manufacturers  compel  it  to  prevent  all  foreign  compe- 
tition, that  they  may  tax  the  public  ad  libitum  by  a  system  of  combina- 
tions and  trusts. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  party  system  throws  the  balance  of 
power  upon  purchasable  voters  and  legislators,  whose  terms  are,  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  for  their  private  interest.  The  problem  of  the 
future  is  how  much  of  individual  liberty  can  survive  when  organized 
labor  and  the  proletariat  enter  into  this  game  of  grab.  The  "  American 
spirit "  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  memory. 

Our  author  justly  considers  free  public  schools  and  the  free  public 
library  as  corollaries  from  universal  suffrage  rather  than  socialistic  mea- 
sures, —  contra  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Bellamy  meets  with  severe  treat- 
ment, richly  deserved,  though  nationalists  will  scarcely  relish  the  terms 
"  professional  hobbyists  and  instantaneous  world  regenerators,"  or  "  We 
read  that  Queen  Katherine  Parr  '  died  of  thought ; '  the  '  Nationalist ' 
seems  to  have  died  of  rhetoric."  As  far  as  it  represents  anything  more 
than  Christian  dynamics,  Christian  socialism  is  justly  characterized  as 
indefinite  and  impracticable. 

Against  the  suggestion  of  a  midday  meal  for  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  Mr.  Gilman  does  not  make  out  a  very  good  case,  in  view 
of  his  advocacy  of  the  free  text-book  system. 

The  chapters  upon  "  The  Industrial  Future  "  and  "  Industrial  Part- 
nership" are  admirable  discussions  of  arbitration,  cooperation,  and 
profit-sharing  as  modest  yet  tried  alternatives  to  state  ownership  or 
collectivism.  The  reader  notes  a  lack  of  clearness  in  replying  to  the 
"  Profit  and  Loss  "  objection  to  profit-sharing,  page  276.  It  arises  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  nicely  the  employer,  manager,  and  capitalist  The 
argument  only  concerns  the  man  who  takes  profits.  In  a  stock  company 
this  will  be  the  shareholder  or  capitalist ;  in  a  private  enterprise  the 
employer,  whether  working  with  his  own  or  with  borrowed  capital. 
Now  this  employer  receives  no  salary,  nor  anything  analogous  to  a  wage. 
In  bad  years  he  retains  nothing,  while  the  manager's  or  superintendent's 
salary  is  on  the  same  footing  as  wages :  it  is  fixed  beforehand.  Mr.  Gil- 
man's  general  argument  in  opposition  to  those  who  assert  that  if  profits 
are  shared  so  should  losses  be  is  irrefutable.  If  the  bonus  system  in- 
creases production  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  bonus  (as  it  ought),  it 
has  prevented  just  so  much  loss,  even  when  there  are  no  profits  to  share. 
The  success  of  so  rational  a  system  is  pleasing  to  note,  —  a  success  not 
a  little  owing  to  Mr.  Gilman's  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  it  as  a  hopeful 
alliance  of  labor  and  directing  intelligence. 
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There  is  no  mathematical  disproof  of  the  socialistic  theory  in  this 
hook,  for,  as  the  author  says,  one  cannot  disprove  what  is  utterly  indefi- 
nite and  untried ;  hut  there  is  very  much  of  sterling  common  sense, 
insight,  and  vigorous  expression.  It  deserves  to  he  read  hy  all  who 
talk  and  think  upon  this  very  live  subject.  A  few  sentences  must  he 
quoted :  — 

"  A  belief  in  socialism  is  no  proof  of  the  moral  unselfishness  of  any 
person."  "  Rarely  are  the  dreamers  helpful  members  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means."  "  Many  of  the  so-called  reformers  are  plainly  a 
part  of  the  things  needing  to  be  reformed."  "  A  systematic  socialist  — 
a  man  who  has  failed  in  social  life."  "  A  *  sweating  system  '  that  would 
make  these  gentlemen  of  leisure  perspire  profusely  in  honest  labor  would 
be  an  unmixed  good."  "  The  one  discontent  that  they  ought  to  feel 
most  sharply,  —  discontent  with  their  ignoble  selves,  —  is  quite  absent 
from  their  minds."  "  Our  existing  civilization  in  its  finest  development 
has  not  asserted  the  principle  of  equal  reward,  but  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man  and  woman."  "  Equality  of  reward  for  un- 
equal talents,  and  despotic  regimentation  in  an  '  industrial  army,'  are 
two  features  of  constructive  socialism  which  utterly  fail  to  captivate  his 
—  the  American's  —  mind." 

D.  CoUin  Wells. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Criminology.    By  Arthur  MacDonald.      Pp.  riv,  416.     New  York  : 
Funk  and  Wagnails  Company.     1893. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  first  man  to  bring  to  our  shores  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  new  and  hardly  yet  named  science  of  Criminology  as 
it  has  been  developed  in  Europe,  particularly  by  Professor  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  of  the  University  of  Turin,  Italy.  In  this  book  we  have  first  a 
systematic  outline  of  the  science  bo  far  as  it  has  been  made  out,  —  the 
historical  evolution  of  crime,  criminal  physiology  and  psychology,  the 
effect  upon  criminals  of  their  association  with  each  other,  and  the  par- 
ticular problem  of  the  rescidivist  or  habitual  criminals ;  in  the  second 
place,  reports  of  cases  of  different  classes  of  crime,  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples previously  laid  down,  and  supplying  data  for  more  comprehensive 
principles;  and  in  the  third  place,  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the 
whole  subject  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  other  languages, 
including  articles  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  There  is  among  the 
acknowledgments  of  assistance  received  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiry  one 
that  strikingly  suggests  the  element  of  actuality  which  is  coming  to 
characterize  social  science,  making  it  truly  scientific.  The  author 
expresses  his  thanks  for  having  been  allowed  to  be  "  locked  up  with 
certain  criminals  whom  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  allow  out  of  their 
cells." 

Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  present  theories  or  draw  conclusions.     His 
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book  simply  stands  for  a  very  comprehensive  and  well  ordered  state- 
ment of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  career  of  the  criminal. 
He  has  brought  out  the  main  points  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
criminal,  and  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  showing  how  it  is  to  be 
studied  without  the  confusion  that  comes  on  the  one  side  from  the 
romance  of  crime,  and  on  the  other  from  the  too  ardent  zeal  for  reform 
and  prevention. 

The  science  of  Criminology  as  thus  outlined  will  not  only  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  institutional  methods  in  prisons  and  reformatories,  but 
it  will  do  much  toward  directing  the  activity  of  persons  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  philanthropic  enterprises,  making  them  see  just  at  what  points 
the  process  of  making  a  criminal  can  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  introduction  of  some  counteracting  influence.  Mr.  MacDonald's 
studies  make  it  clearer  than  ever  that  the  problem  of  the  confirmed 
criminal  stops  this  side  of  reform ;  but  the  facts  with  regard  to  habitual 
crime  will  make  it  clearer  to  the  state  just  what  its  duty  is  in  the  way  of 
relieving  society  of  the  risk  of  having  such  persons  at  large.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  not  concerned  with  the  relative  enormity  of  particular  crimes 
actually  committed.  It  is  the  whole  attitude  of  the  criminal  to  society 
that  he  dwells  upon.  This  kind  of  discussion  and  investigation  of  the 
subject  is  destined  to  bring  about  marked  changes  in  the  treatment  of 
those  given  to  crime.  For  one  thing,  it  will  leave  crime  and  immorality 
no  longer  as  strange  and  terrible  phenomena  unrelated  to  the  other  facts 
of  life,  but  will  show  them  in  their  true  bearing,  whether  of  cause  or 
effect,  upon  all  other  social  evils. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 
Boston. 


Evolution  in  Religion.  By  William  W.  McLane,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Pp. 
iv,  266.  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday-  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society. 

This  book  is  intended  for  busy  people  who  wish  to  know  the  truth,  as 
the  author  says  in  his  preface.  This  intention  is  carried  out  with  suc- 
cess. We  have  a  small  book,  clearly  written,  dealing  with  fundamentals. 
The  superfluous  is  left  out 

Its  inner  purpose  is  to  apply  scientific  methods  and  principles  to  reli- 
gious phenomena.  The  book  opens  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  sphere 
of  science,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  sphere  of  science  is  not  limited 
to  physical  phenomena,  but  comprehends  psychical  and  pneumatical 
phenomena — intelligent  action  and  moral  action  as  well  as  the  reflex 
action  of  a  nerve.  The  author  proceeds  in  the  next  chapter  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  life.  In  an  entertaining  way  he  puts  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  results  of  the  recent  study  of  physical  life. 
This  prepares  us  for  the  third  division  of  the  book,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  laws  of  evolution :  heredity,  variation,  and  correspondence,  this  latter 
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being  called  by  most  writers  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  The  operation  of  each  law  in  the  physical  world  is  shown,  and 
its  value  in  the  spiritual  world  is  suggested.  The  direct  application  of 
these  laws  and  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  the  evolution- 
ary philosophy  to  Christianity  is  made  in  the  last  part  of  the  book  in 
what  is  termed  "  A  Scientific  Study  of  Christianity." 

We  think  the  book  might  gain  in  force  if  the  author  had  more  plainly 
stated  what  principles  of  evolution  he  was  working  under  in  his  study  of 
Christianity  as  Revelation,  Redemption,  and  Regeneration.  If  in  study- 
ing Christianity  as  Revelation  he  does  it  under  any  particular  scientific 
law  already  discussed  and  described,  why  not  name  it,  and  bring  one 
part  of  the  book  openly  to  bear  on  the  other  part  ?  Especially  is  this 
needed,  since  a  chapter  on  Spencer's  theory  of  religion  and  a  chapter  on 
the  significance  of  religion  come  between  the  statement  of  the  principles 
of  evolution  and  their  direct  application  in  the  study  of  Christianity  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  We  imagine  a  busy  reader  might  get  confused  in 
carrying  over  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  across  the  Spencerian  philoso- 
phy and  the  significance  of  religion.  The  criticism  of  Spencer  is,  how- 
ever, a  logical  part  of  the  book  and  of  great  value  in  its  clearness  and 
force.  In  the  discussion  of  the  significance  of  religion  the  originality  of 
the  moral  nature  is  supported  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution. 
"  Evolution  unfolds ;  it  does  not  create."  In  this  chapter  he  designates 
certain  religious  phenomena  which  are  perceptible,  and  all  of  which 
must  be  accounted  for.  Let  them  bear  the  test  of  the  latest  philosophy. 
Let  the  spiritual  phenomena  so  evident  in  the  world  come  under  all 
truly  scientific  principles  and  methods,  that  we  may  know  the  truth. 
This  is  the  plea  of  the  book,  and  the  book  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plea.  Every  reader  will  lay  it  down  with  the  conviction  that  he  has 
now  a  firmer  hold  on  reality.  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  " 
is  a  suggestive  book.  This  book  is  that  and  much  more,  and  should  go 
where  that  has  been,  to  clear  what  that  book  left  in  the  mist,  and  bear 
the  message  to  all  truth-seekers  that  God's  world  is  a  spiritual  universe, 
not  separated  into  two  opposing  halves  —  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. 

William  Slade. 

WlLLIAMSTOWN. 


The  Evolution  of  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Sessions  1890-91  and  1891-92.  By  Edward 
Caird,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  Pp.  xvi,  400  ;  viii,  334.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1893.    $4.00. 

Any  book  from  Professor  Caird  is  sure  of  a  welcome  on  the  part  of 
all  thoughtful  students  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  an  extended  trea- 
tise on  so  important  a  subject  as  that  announced  in  the  title  given  above 
will  be  read  with  much  interest 
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The  first  volume  is  chiefly  historical.  The  development  of  religion 
from  the  primitive  forms  of  animism  and  fetishism  on  to  the  national 
types  of  Greece,  India,  and  Judea  is  carefully  and  intelligently  traced. 
Religion  is  not  reduced  to  that  which  is  a  common  element  in  all  religions, 
but  is  considered  rather  as  a  germinative  principle  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  in  view  of  that  into  which  it  develops  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  of  man. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  and  final  religion,  because  it  unites 
the  real  with  the  ideal  iu  the  person  of  Jesus,  who  introduced  the  true 
type  of  life.  The  rationale  of  the  precepts,  the  character,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesus,  is  found  in  the  one  principle  of  finding  life  by  losing  it. 
"  Die  to  live  "  is  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  The  author  presents 
this  principle  with  fullness  and  increasing  interest.  .He  shows  how  the 
one-sidedness  of  self-denials  alone,  which  has  characterized  many  religions, 
is  corrected  in  the  positive  self-realization  of  Christ  and  of  his  followers 
through  self-renunciation.  Every  representation  of  Christ  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  the  biography  of  Jesus,  the  theology  of 
Paul,  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  John,  is  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple. Paul  abstracted  the  universal  principle  of  finding  life  by  losing 
it  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  yet  without  losing  the  historical  embodi- 
ment of  it  in  Jesus,  and  John  united  the  divine  life  with  the  actual 
human  personality,  while  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
gave  the  living  picture  of  the  living  Christ  Paul  generalized  and 
idealized  what  was  actual  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  it  is  well 
that  he  did  so  ;  "  without  such  a  generalizing  and  idealizing  process,  the 
great  mission  to  the  heathen  would  not  have  been  possible.  Yet  it  was 
well  that  there  were  others,  the  original  disciples,  who  could  not,  like 
St.  Paul,  forget '  Christ  after  the  flesh.'  .  .  .  We  have  always  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  under  a  debt  to  this  narrow  Jewish  Church,  which  is 
greater  even  than  our  debt  to  St  Paul.  For  it  did  not  pass  away  till  it 
had  gathered  together  those  records  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  '  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,'  in  the  absence  of  which  even  the  teaching  of  St  Paul 
would  have  become  little  better  than  an  abstract  -dogma,  without  power 
to  purify  the  souls  of  men  by  pity  and  terror,  or  to  draw  them  out  of 
themselves  in  a  passion  of  self-sacrificing  love."  Another  passage  sum- 
marizes the  complete  union  in  John's  Gospel  of  the  universal  and  the 
personal  in  Jesus :  "  And  what  St.  Paul  thus  initiated  was  still  more 
fully  worked  out  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  which  the  highest  view  of 
Jesus,  as  not  only  the  Messiah,  but  the  *  Logos  of  God,'  is  brought  into 
direct  combination  with  the  story  of  his  earthly  life ;  and  in  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  details  of  that  life  are  consistently  presented  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  meaning  of  his  personality.  St  John,  or 
the  writer  of  the  Gospel  attributed  to  St  John,  thus  completed  that 
synthesis  of  the  universal  and  the  individual  to  which  Christianity  owes 
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so  much  of  its  power  over  the  heard  of  men.  And  when  the  game- 
writer  speaks  of  that  which  '  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have- 
seen  with  oar  eyes,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life,' 
he  is  uniting,  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  startling  contrasts  and 
antagonism,  the  utmost  universality  of  the  Christian  idea  — as  a  prin- 
ciple which  embraces  all  the  existence  of  man  and  of  the  universe  — 
with  the  immediate  personality  of  the  individual,  who  is  represented  a* 
living  and  acting  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  He  was. 
thus  bringing  together  the  two  poles  between  which  the  spirit  of  man 
moves,  as  it  is  conscious  of  itself  in  its  finitude  in  relation  to  the  divine* 
and,  therefore,  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  the  divine  can  be  revealed 
in  it." 

The  author  would  detach  ethical  and  spiritual  religion  from  all  that 
is  supernatural  The  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  not 
only,  in  his  judgment,  insufficiently  supported,  but  also  the  belief  in 
them  is  an  incumbrance.  He  attempts  to  show  that  the  modern  evolu- 
tion of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  moral  and  spiritual* 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  supernatural.  He  admits  that  Paul,  who* 
penetrated  most  deeply  the  real  significance  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice* 
exalted  the  resurrection  to  a  place  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
assumption  is  made  without  argument  that  from  the  beginning  the  church, 
has  been  mistaken  in  its  conception  of  Jesus  as  raised  above  the  condition* 
of  human  life  in  his  divine  being.  But  the  power  of  Jesus  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  author  remains  unaccounted  for  if  the  belief  hk 
Jesus'  resurrection,  his  lordship  over  men,  and  his  continued  personal 
mediation  of  God  to  men  is  ignored  or  denied.  The  book  illustrates  the- 
not  uncommon  anomaly  of  an  affirmation  of  faith  with  a  denial  of  it* 
support.  The  conception  of  the  divine  power  of  Jesus  is  accepted  be- 
cause the  faith  of  the  church  in  his  human,  yet  superhuman,  being  has. 
given  that  conception,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beliefs,  without  which 
the  living  faith  of  the  church  could  not  have  existed,  are  discarded* 
The  humanitarian  view  of  Jesus,  if  there  never  had  been  anything  more* 
could  not  have  given  the  Jesus  of  moral  and  spiritual  power  as  he  is- 
recognized  even  by  those  who,  like  this  author,  deny  that  he  is  more  than 
human. 

With  this  very  important  exception,  however,  the  book  is  of  value  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  religion,  and  in  grasping  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  order  to  self-realization  and  service  as  the  central  principle- 
of  human  redemption.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  simplest 
faith  has  at  all  times  apprehended  Christ  crucified  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Too  much  space  is  devoted 
to  Herbert  Spencer's  theories  of  the  unknowable,  and  at  several  points 
the  approach  to  the  author's  thought  is  prolix  and  even  tedious.  But 
the  more  important  chapters  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  a  rather  eager 
interest 

George  Harris* 
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The  Gospel  or  Life  :  Thoughts  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  By  Brooke  Fobs  Westcott,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, etc.    Pp.  xxiv,  306.    Macmillan  &  Co.    1892.    81.75. 

In  this  volume  the  problems  of  life  are  considered,  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  gospel  of  life  to  meet  the  problems  is  maintained.  It  is  a  propedeutic 
to  the  study  of  theology.  The  book  consists  of  lectures  given  to  theologi- 
cal students  at  Cambridge  when  the  author  was  professor  of  divinity  there, 
and  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  series  of  paragraphs 
such  as  might  be  dictated  to  students  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  and  there- 
fore with  little  argument  or  explanation.  To  the  reader  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  presented  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  At  the  same  time 
the  opinions  and  method  of  the  author  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  method 
is  not  that  of  demonstration  but  of  probability.  The  problems  of  life 
pertain  to  conceptions  of  self,  the  world,  and  God ;  it  is  a  duty  and  neces- 
sity to  deal  with  these  problems,  and  they  can  be  dealt  with  only  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations.  Some  account  is,  given  of  the  work 
of  the  pre-Christian  nations  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life 
and  being,  and  certain  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  solution  are  no- 
ticed. Then  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  solution  are  indicated, 
especially  in  view  of  Christianity  as  both  absolute  and  historical.  Finally, 
the  verification  of  the  Christian  solution  in  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
in  the  fitness  of  Christianity  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  man  concludes  the 
discussion.  The  chapter  on  miracles,  considered  as  signs  and  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  purposes  of  revelation,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  in  its  appeal  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  verities  of  Christianity  in 
their  correspondence  to  the  deepest  needs  of  humanity,  and  in  marking 
the  limitations  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  realities  of  seen  as  well  as 
of  unseen  existence. 

George  Harris. 

Le  Problems  de  l'Immortaute,  par  £.  Petavel-Olliff,  Docteur  en 
Theologie.    Tome  Second.    Pp.  449.    Paris  :  Lihrairie  Fischbacher.    1892. 

The  Problem  or  Immortality,  by  £.  Petavel,  D.  D.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Frederick  Ash  Freer.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1892. 

The  second  volume,  in  the  original  French,  of  Dr.  Petavel's  great 
work  sustaining  the  thesis  of  Ontological  Life  in  Christ,  or  Conditional 
Immortality,  demands  less  extended  notice  owing  to  the  space  given, 
upon  its  appearance,  to  the  first  part,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  issue 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  from  the  press  of  Elliot  Stock  of 
London. 

The  second  volume  contains  500  large  octavo  pages  divided  as  follows : 
chapters  vii-xii. ;  supplement,  xxxiv.-lxi.  In  the  translation  the  sixty- 
one  sections  of  supplementary  matter  are  compressed  into  twenty-three, 
covering  175  pages.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
copious  exegetical,  philosophical,  and  documentary  illustration. 
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The  following  are  the  subjects  of  chapters  v.-xii.  of  the  main  trea- 
tise: — 

V.  Jesus  Christ  the  Only  Source  of  Immortality. 

VI.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  Symbols  of  Immortality. 

VII.  The  Second  Death,  or  Future  Punishment 

VIII.  Conditional  Immortality  in  the  Writings  of  the  Earliest 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

IX.  The  Deviation  of  the  Churches,  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Compul- 
sory Immortality  in  an  Eternal  HelL 

X.  The  Theory  of  Universal  Salvation. 

XI.  Examination  of  the  Principal  Arguments  adduced  against  Con- 
ditionalism. 

XTL  Harmonies  and  Benefits  of  the  True  Biblical  Teaching. 

Of  the  fifth  chapter,  Professor  Charles  Secrltan  writes :  "  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  excellent  summary  of  religion."  Dr.  Petavel  himself 
regards  it  as  the  vital  centre  of  the  book.  This  chapter  may  be  sum- 
marized in  one  of  its  own  paragraphs:  "Living  communion  in  the 
propitiatory  work  of  Christ  is  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life.  Eter- 
nal salvation  is  in  this  communion.  By  restoring  the  hierarchy  of  our 
faculties,  it  renders  us  capable  of  immortality.  Order  succeeds  moral 
anarchy.  It  is  the  restoration  of  the  interior  hierarchy ;  the  body  hence- 
forth obeys  the  souly  the  soul  obeys  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  submits 
itself  to  the  divine  tvUl.  Reestablished  on  the  primitive  plan,  man  enters 
again  into  the  pathway  of  Life  Eternal.  Already,  indeed,  he  possesses 
the  principle  of  this  life." 

In  an  introductory  letter,  announcing  himself  "  a  candidate  predestined 
for  your  (Dr.  Petavel's)  doctrine,"  Professor  Secre*tan  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  against  one  of  the  opinions  of  Professor  Drummond  in  support 
of  the  same  doctrine.  "  It  seems  to  me  (writes  Professor  Secre'tan)  that 
before  bringing  Christianity  within  the  bounds  of  evolution,  it  is  needful 
to  bring  the  Fall  within  those  bounds.  If  Christianity  belongs  to  science, 
it  is  not  as  a  chapter  in  biology,  but  rather  as  a  chapter  in  medicine. 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  physician.  The  ideal  of  the  natural  man  as  set  forth 
by  Professor  Drummond  is  a  false  ideal :  the  natural  man  is  not  a  being 
of  an  inferior  species  to  the  believer.  The  natural  man  is  an  invalid. 
.  .  .  Nature  ends  where  Liberty  begins.  Christianity  belongs  to  the 
moral  order." 

The  entire  work  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  recent 
contribution  to  the  theology  of  Immortality. 

As  against  a  reverent  agnosticism  which  leaves  all  eschatological  ques- 
tions in  the  category  of  "  hidden  things,"  neither  this  nor  any  other  doc- 
trine of  post-mortem  life  is  capable  of  demonstration.  If,  however,  we 
are  to  choose  among  prevailing  theories,  what  theology  of  retribution  can 
lay  so  high  a  claim  to  orthodoxy  as  one  which  maintains  the  rigorous 
twofoldnes8  of  mankind  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  which  holds  to  a  Bight- 
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hand  and  a  Left-hand  of  the  Judge,  and  divides  the  saved  from  the  lost, 
while  jet  avoiding  the  unpronounceable  dogma  of  endless  conscious  suf- 
fering? 

When  the  "  great  gulf  "  once  fixed  between  Hell  and  Heaven  is  de- 
picted by  so  many  pulpits  of  the  day  "  all  dressed  in  living  green,"  is  it 
not  time  for  the  evangelical  churches  to  find  a  theodicy  which  can  be 
preached,  satisfying  at  once  the  demands  of  scripture,  of  scientific  reason, 
and  of  the  moral  sense  ? 

In  Dr.  Petavel's  book  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Life  in  Christ  Only 

finds,  we  think,  its  ablest  and  most  complete  setting  forth. 

Charles  H.  Oliphant. 
Methuen,  Mass. 


The  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    1893.    Pp.  xi,  305. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  Winkley  lectures  at  Andover  two  years  ago 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  profound  scientific  scholarship  and  the 
truth-loving  spirit  of  the  lecturer. 

The  volume  in  which  these  lectures  are  given  to  the  public  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  profitable  interpretations  yet 
made  of  modern  science  in  its  larger  aspects  and  relations. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  facts  and  theories  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating so  rapidly  of  late  years  as  a  result  of  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  scientists  to  yield  some  fruit  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  knowledge. 
More  extended  analyses  must  be  made  and  larger  inductions  drawn  in 
order  to  correlate  this  knowledge  to  the  higher  order  of  truth.  Certain 
hasty  and  unduly  revolutionary  inferences  have  been  drawn,  but  the 
progress  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  invalidate  most  of  them. 

Now,  however,  enough  has  been  established,  both  as  to  what  is  known 
and  what  is  unknown,  to  render  the  task  of  construction  which  Professor 
Shaler  has  here  entered  upon  fruitful  and  necessary. 

There  is  a  judiciousness,  balance,  reserve,  in  the  way  the  subject  is 
dealt  with  which  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  reader  at 
once.  The  author  shows  that  he  knows  how  to  treat  scientifically  not 
only  the  material  of  natural  science  itself,  but  also  its  relations  to  other 
sciences.  The  book  indeed  is  one  for  the  scientist,  as  well  as  for  the 
theologian  and  the  general  reader.  It  contains  not  only  a  considerable 
body  of  information  for  the  latter,  but  also,  at  least,  one  hypothesis  of 
no  small  concern  to  science  itself,  namely,  the  theory  of  critical  points 
in  the  second  chapter. 

The  chief  question  of  course  is :  What  is  said  as  to  the  bearing  of 
science  upon  theology?  What  is  said  is  lacking  somewhat  in  promi- 
nence and  emphasis ;  nevertheless  there  is  much  said,  and  said  so  dis- 
cerningly and  effectively  that  it  cannot  but  have  large  influence  upon 
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thoughtful  minds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  disentangle  this  and  state  it  in 
any  words  but  the  author's  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  hare  not 
read  the  book  and,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  may  not,  the  attempt  is 
here  made. 

(1)  The  advance  of  science,  especially  in  the  realm  of  organic  life, 
has  made  the  assumption  of  intelligent  guiding  influences  more  and 
more  necessary. 

(2)  The  historic  division  between  the  naturalist  and  the  supernat- 
uralist  is  breaking  down,  as  the  former  recognizes  the  dynamic  quality 
of  matter  and  the  manifestations  of  power  in  all  phenomena,  and  the 
latter  recognizes  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reign  of  law,  and  rests  his 
convictions  "  on  the  phenomena  of  man's  moral  nature  and  on  the  sense 
of  the  depth  of  the  universe,  the  limitless  possibility  of  its  conditions." 

Nothing  could  better  evidence  this  progress  toward  this  harmonizing 
of  the  religious  and  scientific  aspects  of  truth  than  the  words  of  the 
author  concerning  himself  in  the  preface :  "  My  first  contact  with  nat- 
ural science  in  my  youth  and  early  manhood  had  the  not  uncommon 
effect  of  leading  me  far  away  from  Christianity.  Of  late  years  a  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  truths  of  nature  has  gradually  forced  me  once  again 
towards  the  ground  from  which  I  had  departed.  Although  the  indi- 
vidual man  is  apt  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  his  mental  history, 
I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  my  own  experience,  in  a 
way,  represents  the  course  which  many  other  naturalists  are  more  or 
less  consciously  following.  Beginning  with  the  simpler  and  apparently 
mechanical  facts  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  inquirers  into  phenomena 
are,  at  first,  almost  necessarily  led  to  conceive  nature  as  a  great  engine, 
which  can  be  explained  as  we  account  for  a  combination  of  wheels  and 
levers.  Gradually,  as  they  are  forced  to  more  extended  views  of  the 
subject-matter,  they  perceive  that  this  simple  explanation  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Without  conscious  argument,  moved  merely  by  the  weight  of  the 
truths  which  are  insensibly  driven  in  upon  them,  they  find  their  concep- 
tions enlarging ;  they  are  compelled  to  suppose  a  kind  of  control  oper- 
ating in  their  world  which  is  not  purely  dynamic  When  they  attain 
this  position  it  seems  to  me  time  for  them  to  examine  the  ground  they 
occupy,  with  a  view  to  finding  what  is  its  relation  to  that  held  by  the 
older  schools  of  interpretation,  those  which  we  call  the  theologic." 

(3)  Professor  Shaler,  while  he  grants  and  upholds  the  evolution  of 
man  from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  existence,  showing  in  an  exception- 
ally striking  way  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  slender  ancestral 
line  of  which  man  is  the  culmination  has  passed,  nevertheless  emphasizes 
the  separation  between  man  and  the  higher  animals,  declaring  that 
there  has  been  an  "  undue  approximation  of  our  own  kind  to  the  lower 
life."  The  psychic  advance  in  man,  which  has  been  unaccompanied  by 
any  physical  development,  exceeds,  he  asserts,  all  the  advancement 
accomplished  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  species  leading  up  to  man. 
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Thus  adequately  and  distinctly  is  man  differentiated  from  his  physical 
progenitors  and  given  his  scriptural  station  with  reference  to  those  things 
which  have  been  pat  under  his  feet. 

(4)  But  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  truth  which  the  book 
contains  is,  that  the  final  test  of  the  worth  of  science  is  in  its  effect  upon 
morality.  "  When  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  [the  physical 
discoveries  of  our  day]  to  see  their  spiritual  meaning,  then  alone  will  we 
find  our  way  to  the  higher  blessings  which  they  bring." 

It  is  most  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  find  a  naturalist  earnestly  insist- 
ing that  the  chief  end  of  scientific  knowledge  is  to  "  elevate  the  thought 
and  action  of  man." 

What  a  halo  does  this  interpretation  of  its  possibilities  throw  about 
science,  what  faith  in  the  ultimate  benefit  of  scientific  research  does  it 
beget !  It  seems  to  one,  as  he  reads,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  science  will  abet  morality  and  confirm  religion. 

To  the  clergy  Professor  Shaler  assigns  a  part  in  the  moral  interpreta- 
tion of  scientific  truth,  ample  if  not  excessive. 

The  final  chapter,  which  treats  of  science  and  immortality,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  volume.  The  author  pursues  for  a  time,  not  without 
effect,  an  argument  for  immortality  based  upon  the  potentialities  of  life 
as  seen  in  the  phenomena  of  generation  and  inheritance,  but  leaves  it 
somewhat  abruptly,  if  not  impatiently,  to  remark  upon  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  that  man  regards  the  whole  subject  who  is 
pressed  by  present  duty  and  engaged  in  present  absorbing  and  useful 
work.  This  is  the  modern  attitude.  It  is  the  reaction  from  the  old 
excessive  insistence  upon  the  future  life  as  compared  with  the  present 
life.  But  concentration  upon  the  present  existence  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  thought  of  another  life  is  not  the  finality  of  wisdom  for  the  scientist 
nor  for  any  other  man.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  a  life  beyond 
this,  the  man  who  believes  in  it,  even  with  a  faltering  assurance,  will 
not,  ought  not,  cannot,  live  the  same  as  he  otherwise  would.  It  lends  a 
different  coloring  to  the  present  life  and  its  duties.  The  question  there- 
fore concerns  us  deeply.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Shaler  says,  that  the 
subject  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  naturalist.  But  there  are  certain 
inferences  which  have  their  basis  in  natural  science  which  help  either 
to  discredit  or  confirm  the  belief  in  immortality.  These  should  not 
have  been  ignored. 

But  criticism  of  an  adverse  character  has  little  pertinence  when  di- 
rected against  this  admirable  book.  It  is  not  a  pretentious  volume  with- 
out or  within,  but  it  has  laid  the  thinking  world  under  no  inconsiderable 
obligation,  and  only  commendation  and  gratitude  can  be  spoken  for  its 
discriminating  and  enlightening  treatment  of  perhaps  the  most  important 
subject  of  our  time. 

John  Wright  Buekham. 

Salem. 
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Old  Testament  Theology.  The  Religion  of  Revelation  in  its  Pre-Chris- 
tian Stage  of  Development.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schultz,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Gbttingen.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Ger- 
man Edition  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Paterson,  M.  A.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edin- 
burgh. Two  volumes,  pp.  x,  438  ;  vi.  470.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1802.    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

This  work  in  the  original  has  long  been  a  standard  authority  upon  its 
subject.  A  little  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  fresh  from  the  theologi- 
cal seminary,  we  first  read  it,  in  the  second  edition,  and  the  impression 
it  then  made  upon  as  was  very  great.  Under  its  influence  —  there  was 
no  instruction  given  in  Biblical  Theology  in  this  country  at  that  time  — 
the  Old  Testament  became  almost  a  new  book,  not  new  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  religious,  from  the  disclosure  of  its  wonderful 
religious  depth  and  beauty.  This  we  have  since  learned  was  due  much 
to  the  author's  historic  method  of  treatment,  for  the  real  force  and 
value  of  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be  appreciated  or  known  without 
its  historic  study.  To  learn  its  appeals  to  conscience  one  must  know  how 
it  appealed  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  Hence  a  work  like  the  one 
before  us  is  indispensable  to  a  teacher  or  a  preacher  of  Biblical  religion, 
and  this  we  regard  the  best  yet  written  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is 
comprehensive  and  of  wonderful  thoroughness.  The  number  of  Scrip- 
tural references  given  is  very  great  Frequently  over  fifty  will  be 
fouud  on  a  single  page.  Thus  every  statement  is  buttressed  with 
Biblical  authority,  and  the  proof  is  always  close  at  hand  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  belief  has  been  correctly  stated.  The  style  is  also  sin- 
gularly clear  and  attractive,  which  excellency  has  been  preserved  in  the 
translation.  A  spirit  of  devoutness  and  religious  fervor  marks  likewise 
the  work,  lending  it  thus  an  additional  charm.  The  author  emphasizes 
repeatedly  the  facts  sta&d  in  the  title  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  is 
the  religion  of  revelation  and  in  its  pre-Christian  stage  of  development. 
The  first  fact  separates  our  author  from  Kuenen  and  others  who  regard 
Israel's  religion  only  a  high  or  the  highest  form  of  natural  religion,  and  the 
second  from  those  who  draw  no  real  distinction  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  On  the  first  he  says :  "  Israel's  religious 
teachers  are  prophets,  not  philosophers,  priests,  or  poets.  Hence  the  Old 
Testament  religion  can  be  explained  only  by  revelation,  that  is,  by  the  fact 
that  God  raised  up  for  his  people  men  whose  natural  susceptibility  to  moral 
and  religious  truth,  developed  by  the  course  of  their  inner  and  outer  lives, 
enabled  them  to  understand  intuitively  the  will  of  the  self-communicating, 
redeeming  God  regarding  men,  that  is,  to  possess  the  religious  truth 
which  maketh  free,  not  as  a  result  of  human  wisdom  and  intellectual  labor, 
but  as  a  power  pressing  in  upon  the  soul  with  irresistible  might  Only 
those  who  frankly  acknowledge  this  can  be  historically  just  to  the  Old 
Testament "  (p.  54).     And  on  the  second,  he  justly  says  that  no  one  can 
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expound  the  Old  Testament  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New, 
and  the  Christian  will  recognize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  reli- 
gion "  the  same  spirit  which  he  receives  as  the  perfect  spirit  of  God  who 
reveals  himself  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  every  New  Testament  idea  is  de- 
veloped from  an  Old  Testament  germ,  and  every  truly  Old  Testament 
idea  pressed  forward  instinctively  to  New  Testament  fulfillment. 

The  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  historical  writings  is  far  differ- 
ent, however,  from  that  ordinarily  received  in  the  evangelical  church* 
Both  legend  and  myth  are  allowed  to  exist  in  them.  But  these,  instead 
of  being  regarded  unbecoming  as  a  medium  of  divine  revelation,  are  held 
to  be  especially  appropriate,  —  legend,  indeed,  more  so  than  history. 
"  For  in  history  every  figure  expresses  only  in  an  approximate  and  im- 
perfect .fashion  what  the  Spirit  at  work  in  a  particular  people  desires. 
In  legend,  however,  it  is  the  very  Spirit  which  moulds  these  figures  and 
gives  them  flesh  and  blood.  They  become  model  figures,  ideal  charac- 
ters "  (p.  22).  The  myth,  also,  which  "  in  the  Old  Testament  is  born 
again  by  the  creative  power  of  the  living  and  self-revealing  God,"  is 
"  the  most  appropriate  of  all  dresses  in  which  to  present  the  true  reli- 
gion "  (p.  25).  If,  then,  we  may  be  compelled  to  admit  these  elements 
in  the  Old  Testament  let  us  not  be  disturbed,  but  learn  through  works 
like  this  how  all  that  is  really  precious  in  our  religion  remains  un- 
touched. 

After  the  Introduction  the  author  divides  his  treatise  into  two  main 
parte,  the  first,  "The  Development  of  Religion  and  Morals  in  Israel 
down  to  the  Asmonean  Period,"  and  the  second,  "  Israel's  Consciousness 
of  Salvation  and  Religious  View  of  the  World,  the  Product  of  the  Reli- 
gious History  of  the  People."  The  first  section  gives  the  chronological 
development  of  Israel's  religion  ;  the  second  contains  a  topical  discussion 
of  its  subjects. 

The  religion  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  is  the  Mosaic, 
which  extends  to  about  800  b.  o.  ;  "  the  moral  and  religious  foundations 
of  which  rest  on  the  work  accomplished  by  Moses  in  founding  the  na- 
tion." The  next  period,  the  prophetic,  reaches  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  third  and  last  is  the  Hierarchical  of 
the  Priestly  legislation.  The  revealed  religion  of  Israel,  historically  con- 
sidered, presupposes  a  Semitic  nature-religion ;  but  even  in  patriarchal 
times  it  had  begun  to  move  away  from  this,  so  that  when  the  tribes  went 
into  Egypt  they  had  a  belief  which  implied  a  personal  God,  who  had 
absolute  power  over  nature,  and  in  whose  relationship  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  morality  must  have  been  involved.  Upon  this 
basis  Moses  by  divine  revelation  founded  the  theocracy.  His  age  also, 
compared  with  the  succeeding  centuries,  was  one  of  national  religious 
elevation,  and  from  his  days  and  onward  the  public  worship  of  the  com- 
munity was  in  the  hands  of  an  officially  authoritative  priesthood. 

The  value  of  this  work  does  not  depend,  however,  upon  the  correctness 
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of  the  author's  conception  of  the  order  of  the  development  of  Israel's 
religion,  although  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  main  it  is  correct,  for  no 
one  can  deny  that  in  the  last  stage  of  Israel's  history  the  Levitical  institu- 
tions became  especially  prominent,  and  regulated  the  nation's  life,  making 
it  throughout  a  church,  as  at  no  other  period.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  beliefs  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament  remain  essentially  the  same 
at  whatever  period  they  may  be  assigned,  and  in  no  work  are  they  de- 
lineated on  the  whole  in  a  fairer  and  fuller  treatment,  or  with  more 
candor  of  spirit,  than  in  these  two  volumes.  We  welcome  them  with 
very  great  pleasure. 

Edward  Lewis  Curtis. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  Critical  Edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,  printed  in  colors,  with  notes  by  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  Edited  by  Paul  Haupt,  Professor  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Leipzig  :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buch- 
handlung.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  — Part  17.  The  Book 
of  Job.  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  notes  by  C.  Siegfried, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  English  translation  of  the  notes  by 
R.  E.  BrEnnow,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  8vo,  pp.  60. 
1893. 

As  the  general  title  indicates,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Professor  Haupt  has 
associated  with  himself  a  number  of  the  best  known  Old  Testament 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  the  list  of  contributors  Great 
Britain  is  represented  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  C.  J.  Ball,  Cheyne,  Driver, 
R.  Martineau,  C.  G.  Montefiore,  H.  E.  Ryle,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  others ; 
Germany,  by  Budde,  Cornill,  Guthe,  Eamphausen,  the  late  August  Mai- 
ler, Siegfried,  Socin,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  and  others;  America,  by 
Briggs,  Francis  Brown,  E.  L.  Curtis,  W.  R.  Harper,  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
Toy,  and  a  number  of  others,  beside  the  general  editor,  Professor  Haupt. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  work  has  been  undertaken.  All  our 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  reproduce  with  greater  or  less  fidelity  the 
Massoretic  text,  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  authorized  consonant  text 
of  the  second  century.  All  codices  and  printed  editions  thus  represent 
virtually  a  single  manuscript  of  an  official  recension  later  than  the  time 
of  Christ.  For  the  emendation  of  this  text  we  are  dependent  upon  the  an- 
cient versions,  of  which  the  Septuagint  especially  represents  manuscripts 
of  a  different  family,  older  and  often  better  than  the  archetype  of  the 
standard  Hebrew  text,  and  upon  critical  conjecture.  Very  much  has 
been  done,  by  the  use  of  these  means,  to  remedy  the  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  but  the  efforts  have  been  sporadic  and  the  results  are 
scattered  in  commentaries,  periodicals,  and  monographs,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible,  even  for  scholars  who  devote  themselves  to  textual 
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criticism,  to  know  and  keep  in  mind  what  has  been  done.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  task  should  be  taken  in  hand  methodically,  with  the  use  of 
all  the  existing  materials,  and  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  consti- 
tute the  Hebrew  text  on  the  same  critical  principles  which  we  should 
apply  in  editing  any  other  ancient  authors.  That  in  such  a  reconstruc- 
tion, especially  in  a  first  attempt,  very  much  must  remain  obscure,  doubt- 
ful, controvertible,  is  inevitable.  It  is  much  easier  to  show  that  the 
existing  text  is  corrupt  than  to  suggest  any  probable  or  even  possible 
remedy.  But  even  the  negative  result  is  a  positive  gain.  This  is  the 
task  which  Professor  Haupt  and  his  co-laborers  have  undertaken.  They 
have  had  as  predecessors  only  Merx  in  Job,  and  Cornill  in  Ezekiel ;  for 
the  rest  it  is  an  untrodden  way. 

The  part  before  us  contains  the  book  of  Job,  edited  by  Professor 
Siegfried,  of  Jena.  The  text  is  printed  in  stichoi,  —  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  prose  prologue  and  epilogue,  —  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  reduce  it  to  metrical  or  strophic  regularity,  after  the  example  of  Merx 
or  Bickell.  The  Hebrew  is  unpointed,  except  in  ambiguous  cases.  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  though  in  the  case  of  a  book  like  Job  a  somewhat 
more  liberal  use  of  the  points  might  not  be  undesirable.  In  the  con- 
sonant text  the  spelling  of  the  Receptus,  as  represented  by  some  one 
of  the  reprints  of  Van  der  Hooght,  is  adhered  to,  even  when,  as  in  viii.  8 
("nib) » it  has  against  it  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  Massora  and  all 
the  better  editions.  I  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer  to  follow  in  this 
particular  the  example  of  Cornill  in  his  Ezekiel,  and  adopt  a  consistent 
and  uniform  orthography.  In  a  critical  edition  of  a  Greek  author  we 
should  not  try  to  reproduce  all  the  abnormal  spellings  of  the  manuscript 
we  principally  followed,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  better  reason 
for  closely  imitating  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  archetype  of  the 
Hebrew  standard  text. 

All  departures  from  the  Massoretic  text  are  indicated  by  simple  and 
unobtrusive  diacritical  signs,  which  apprise  the  reader  whether  the 
change  is  only  in  the  pronunciation  (vowel  points),  or  whether  the  text 
itself  is  emended  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions  or  by  conjec- 
ture. Words  or  passages  which  appear  incurable  are  replaced  by  a  row 
of  periods  ;  suspected  lacunce  by  asterisks.  The  grounds  of  all  changes 
are  explained  in  the  notes. 

Modern  criticism  has  not  been  confined  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  has  addressed  itself  to  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  books  themselves,  and  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
composed  of  diverse  materials,  and  have  passed  through  more  than  one 
distinguishable  stage  before  attaining  the  final  form  in  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  In  the  edition  before  us  the  attempt  is  made  to 
present  the  results  of  these  investigations  to  the  eye.  By  an  ingenious 
device  of  the  editor,  a  light  and  transparent  stencil  of  color  is  laid  over 
parts  of  the  text,  different  shades  indicating  the  various  sources  or  strata 
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which  criticism  discriminates.  The  method  is  mechanically  very  success- 
ful, and  has  manifest  advantages  over  the  use  of  different  fonts  of  type, 
or  printing  in  different  colors,  as  in  Bissels's  shocking  "  Genesis." 

In  Job,  Professor  Siegfried  tries  to  separate  the  original  poem  from  the 
successive  accretions  which  it  has  received.  These  are  of  three  kinds : 
first,  the  amplification  of  themes  given  in  the  poem,  "  parallel  composi- 
tions "  (bine)  ;  second,  interpolations  combating  the  teaching  of  the 
poem  (red)  ;  third,  additions  intended  to  bring  the  poem  into  harmony 
with  the  orthodox  doctrine  (green).  The  speeches  of  Elihu  (green) 
are  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Besides  these,  a  considerable 
number  of  minor  glosses  are  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  in- 
troduction of  so  much  extraneous  matter  has  led  to  considerable  derange- 
ment of  the  original  poem,  whose  order  the  editor  seeks  to  restore  by 
numerous  transpositions.  The  reasons  for  these,  as  well  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  critical  theory,  are  reserved  for  the  notes  of  the  English 
translation,  and  must  be  discussed  in  that  connection. 

To  return  to  the  text :  Siegfried's  treatment  is  in  general  conservative. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  emendations  of  earlier  scholars,  such  as  Olshau- 
sen,  Hitzig,  and  especially  Merx,  but  is  not  misled  by  the  ingenuity  of 
many  of  these  conjectures.  His  own  contributions  are  in  general  sober 
and  sensible,  even  when  not  convincing. 

The  notes  are  of  a  purely  textual  character,  in  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  readings  adopted  in  the  text,  with  occasional  brief  notice 
of  alternative  suggestions.  The  versions  are  cited  only  so  far  as  they 
bear  directly  on  these  points.  No  attempt  is  made  to  record  all  the  vari- 
ations of  the  translators  or  the  aberrations  of  criticism.  The  notes  are 
satisfactorily  translated  into  English  by  Professor  Brunnow,  though  they 
might  often  be  more  concisely  rendered  without  loss. 

The  paper  and  printing  are  good.  There  is  a  pretty  long  list  of  errata 
on  page  50,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  correct  before  using  the 
book ;  and  I  have  noticed  some  other  slips,  especially  in  the  critical  nota- 
tion, for  example,  page  4,  L  31.  The  typography  of  the  notes  is  not  so 
satisfactory ;  the  Hebrew  has  not  stood  the  press  well,  and  worn  letters 
and  dislocated  points  are  numerous.  This  will  be  remedied  in  subse- 
quent parts.  By  the  generosity  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  defrayed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  cost,  the  book  is  published  at  a  price  which 
puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all  students.  The  Hebrew  text  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  with  brief  explanatory  notes  by 
the  same  scholars  who  have  edited  the  Hebrew.  The  two  together  will 
make  a  material  contribution  to  our  appliances  for  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

George  F.  Moore. 
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KURZGEFA8BTE8  EXEQBTISCHES  HANDBUCH  ZUM   ALTEN  TESTAMENT.      Elf te 

Liefernng.  Die  Genesis.  Erklart  von  Dr.  August  Dillmann,  ord. 
Professor  der  Theologie  in  Berlin.  Sechste  Auflage.  Pp.  xxii,  479. 
Leipzig :  Verlag  von  S.  Hirzel.     1892. 

Of  course  no  discussion  of  the  general  features  of  this  commentary  is 
needed  here.  Few  books  of  the  kind  are  more  familiar.  As  for  the 
present  edition,  it  differs  in  no  important  respect  from  its  predecessor  of 
1886.  No  radical  changes,  in  matter  or  form,  have  been  made.  The 
commentary  has  this  time  been  subjected,  however,  to  a  more  thorough 
revision  than  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  edition.  A  good  deal  of 
new  matter,  chiefly  the  result  of  recent  Oriental  resefarch,  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

The  general  standpoint,  involving  all  those  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  critical  theory  which  have  been  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dillmann,  remains  unaltered.  One  is  interested  to  see,  from  year  to 
year,  how  he  manages  to  control  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scholar- 
ship, and  to  keep  his  own  conclusions  abreast  of  those  of  the  radical 
school,  —  and  differing  from  them  in  no  important  respect,  after  all,  —  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  cumbrous  machinery  with  which  he  has  handi- 
capped himself.  One  feels  that  his  position  in  Hexateuch  criticism, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  priestly  document,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  maintain,  and  continually  growing  more  difficult.  Its 
chief  strength,  after  all,  is  in  the  man  himself.  He  certainly  defends  it 
with  such  vigor  and  ability  as  would  be  hard  to  equal. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  many  slight  variations  from  the  fifth  edition, 
showing  how  carefully  the  author  has  reviewed  the  whole  material. 
Some  of  these  variations  concern  the  critical  analysis,  where  the  weight 
of  probability  has  shifted  somewhat,  in  the  author's  mind.  Others  are 
in  the  line  of  further  concessions  to  the  Assyriologists ;  for  example,  in 
the  matter  of  etymologies,  and  less  frequently  in  points  of  history.  In 
general,  however,  he  continues  to  maintain  towards  the  Assyriologists 
and  their  claims  his  well-known  attitude  of  reserve.  The  judicial  fair- 
ness of  the  author  on  all  points  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

Naturally,  the  references  to  current  literature  have  been  brought 
down  to  date,  and  this  is  always  an  important  addition.  One  is  glad  to 
see  our  American  literature  beginning  to  occupy  a  place  here.  Even  so 
recent  a  work  as  Bacon's  "  Genesis  of  Genesis  "  (1892)  is  included,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  the  analysis  one  meets  occasionally  with  references 
to  articles  in  "  Hebraica "  by  Green,  Bacon,  Harper,  and  others. 

The  constant  references  to  Gesenius's  Grammar  are  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  edition,  or  rather  revision,  by  Eautzsch  in  1889. 

This  book  easily  holds  the  first  place  among  commentaries  on  Genesis 
for  the  use  of  students,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 
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The  Psalms.    By  A.  Maclaren,  D.  D.    Volume  i.    Psalms  i.-niviiL    Pp. 
385.     Expositor's  Bible  Series.     New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

The  strength  of  this  unpretentious  volume  of  the  Expositor's  Bible  is 
in  its  experimental  and  literary  quality.  As  one  reads  it  he  glides  into 
the  thought  facing  him  from  the  first  that  the  Psalter  is  the  heart's  echo 
to  the  speech  of  God.  Questions  of  date  and  authorship  are  all  but  un- 
touched. The  deepest  and  most  precious  truths  are  winningly  inter- 
preted. 

In  the  twenty-second  psalm  the  writer  sees  "  shining  through  the 
shadowy  personality  of  the  Psalmist  the  figure  of  the  Prince  of  sufferers." 
Experience  or  utterances  "  were  divinely  shaped  so  as  to  prefigure  the 
sacred  sorrows  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows."  We  quote  a  paragraph  which 
is  a  happy  picture  of  his  own  style  and  spirit. 

"  To  a  reader  who  shares  this  understanding  of  the  psalm  it  must  be 
holy  ground,  to  be  trodden  reverently  and  with  thoughts  adoringly  fixed 
on  Jesus.  Cold  analysis  is  out  of  place.  Yet  there  is  a  distinct  order 
even  in  the  groans,  and  a  manifest  contrast  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
psalm.  'Thou  answerest  not'  is  the  key  note  of  the  former;  'Thou 
hast  answered  me'  of  the  latter.  The  one  paints  the  sufferings,  the 
other  the  glory  that  should  fellow.  Both  point  to  Jesus :  the  former 
by  the  desolation  which  it  breathes ;  the  latter  by  the  world-wide  conse- 
quences of  the  solitary  sufferings  which  it  foresees." 

The  author  does  not  slight  the  critical  element,  however,  from  ignorance 
or  indeterminateness.  Here  and  there  his  standpoint  comes  out  "  To 
suppose  the  speaker  in  the  psalm  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  be  the  per- 
sonified nation  '  chills  the  whole/  Cheyne  may  ask  of  the  eighteenth 
psalm,  as  if  sure  of  a  negative  answer,  '  What  is  there  in  it  that  suggests 
the  history  of  David  ? '  Baethgen  replies,  *  There  is  no  Israelite  king 
to  whom  the  expressions  in  the  psalm  apply  so  closely  as  is  the  case 
with  David.'  Textual  corruption  seems  probable  in  the  great  psalm 
(ii.)  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ,  to  which  everything  must 
bow.'  The  conjectural  emendations  of  Gratz,  Holdfast  by  warning  or  re- 
proof; Cheyne's  alternative  ones,  Seek  ye  his  face,  or  Put  on  (again) 
his  bonds  (adopted  from  Lagarde)  ;  and  Hupfeld's  Cleave  to  Him,  have  a 
double  fault.  They  obliterate  the  reference  to  the  king,  and  depart  from 
the  established  meaning  of  the  verb."  A  noun  referring  to  Messiah 
seems  required  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  word  "  Son." 

Sometimes  Dr.  Maclaren  imbeds  an  argument  in  a  phrase.  That  the 
psalm  of  the  Midnight  Heavens  (xix.)  is  not  one  but  two  is  maintained 
rather  than  sustained.  Suppose  the  transition  is  abrupt;  "Cyclopean 
architecture  without  mortar  has  a  certain  impressiveness." 

Again  his  poetic  sensibility  kindles  in  response  to  that  of  the  Sacred 
Poet  What  words  match  the  "Chant  of  the  Thunderstorm"  (xix.) 
more  finely  than  these  ?     "  The  thundercloud  hangs  boding  in  its  piled 
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blue  blackness  to  those  who,  from  beneath,  watch  the  slow  crumbling 
away  of  its  torn  edges  and  the  ominous  movements  in  its  sullen  heart  or 
hear  the  crashes  from  its  depths,  but,  seen  from  above,  it  is  transfigured 
by  the  light  that  falls  on  its  upper  surface  ;  and  it  stretches  placid  before 
the  throne  like  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.  Whatever  may  be 
earth's  terror,  heaven's  echo  of  God's  thunder  is  praise." 

The  theology  of  the  thirty-second  psalm  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence. 
"  God's  kiss  of  forgiveness  sucks  the  poison  from  the  wound." 

The  general  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  may  be  the 
fruit  of  Persian  influence.  "That  does  not  forbid  our  believing  that 
select  souls  in  touch  with  God  rose  to  it  long  before." 

Hence  it  is  argued  of  the  sixteenth  psalm  sweetly,  clearly,  and  exult- 
antly :  "  If  there  ever  should  be  a  life  of  absolutely  unbroken  communion 
that  would  be  a  life  in  which  death  would  be  abolished.  Jesus  Christ  is 
God's  Beloved  as  no  other  is.  He  has  conquered  death  as  no  other  has. 
The  psalm  sets  forth  the  ideal  relation  of  the  perfectly  devout  man  to 
death  and  the  future,  and  that  ideal  is  a  reality  in  Him,  from  whom  the 
blessed  continuity,  which  the  Psalmist  was  sure  must  belong  to  fellowship 
so  close  as  was  his  with  God,  flows  to  all  who  unite  themselves  with  Him. 
He  has  trodden  the  path  of  life  which  He  shows  to  us.  It  is  life  at 
every  step,  even  when  it  dips  into  the  darkness  of  what  men  call  death, 
whence  it  rises  into  the  light  of  the  face  which  it  is  joy  to  see,  and  close 
to  the  loving,  strong  hand  that  holds  and  that  gives  pleasures  for  ever- 
more." 

The  thirty-eighth  psalm  is  a  wail  of  suffering.  His  pains  are  God's 
arrows  for  his  sin.  Yet  at  last  they  seem  men's  enmity  because  of  his 
love  of  good.  Is  this  contradiction  ?  Certainly  not.  "  Rather  the  two 
views  differ  only  in  the  angle  of  vision,  and  may  be  combined  like  stereo- 
scopic pictures  into  one  rounded,  harmonious  whole.  To  be  able  so  to 
combine  them  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  such  pleading  trust  as  breathes  its 
plaintive  music  through  this  psalm  and  wakes  responsive  notes  in  devout 
hearts  still." 

"  In  devout  hearts."  To  such  this  little  book  will  bring  a  message  of 
peace  and  aspiration,  rising  heavenward  like  a  lark  from  the  furrow. 

John  Phelps  Taylor, 

Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.  Second  American  edition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  on  the  basis  of  the  twenty-fifth  German  edition  of  Professor 
E.  Kautzsch,  D.  D.  By  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  and  Ira  M.  Price, 
Ph.  D.      8vo,  pp.  rriv,  666.    Boston  :  Bradley  &  Woodruff.     1893. 

The  first  266  pages  of  this  volume  appear  substantially  as  they  did 
in  1880.  The  old  plates  have  been  patched  here  and  there,  sometimes, 
as  on  page  17,  note  to  paragraph  2,  with  the  result  described  in  Mark  ii. 
21 ;  but  nothing  that  can  seriously  be  called  revision  has  been  attempted. 
A  comparison  of  the  changes  introduced  by  Kautzsch  in  the  twenty- 
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fifth  edition  shows  that  they  have  been  made  in  vain  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can editors  are  concerned.  The  most  necessary  corrections,  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  literature,  are  neglected.  The  old  para- 
graphs on  the  accents,  with  their  fantastic  array  of  emperors,  kings, 
dukes,  etc.  —  for  which  Kautzsch  was  never  responsible  —  are  un- 
touched. The  name  of  Wickes  is  not  mentioned.  And  so  it  is  through- 
out. In  all  essential  things  this  part  of  the  book  is  ten  years  out  of  date. 
The  one  change  which  is  specifically  noted  in  the  preface  is  the  intro- 
duction in  section  7  (p.  30)  of  a  diagram  "  for  the  better  elucidation  of 
the  vowel  system,"  by  Professor  Price.  Unfortunately  it  has  fared  so 
badly  in  the  process  of  reproduction  that  it  cannot  be  made  out  even  with 
a  glass.  It  looks  strikingly  like  a  labyrinth  without  a  clew.  Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  get  from  the  accompanying  description  any  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's theory.     Is  it  a  combination  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  Harper  ? 

In  the  twenty-fifth  edition  of  Gesenius  the  syntax  was  entirely  re-writ- 
ten by  Kautzsch.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  translated  for  the 
"  second  American  edition  "  (p.  267-487),  which  so  far  is  a  new  work. 
Kautzsch's  syntax  was  a  very  great  advance  upon  the  preceding  editions 
of  the  grammar,  and  in  some  ways  upon  all  preceding  treatment  of  the 
subject.  It  is  probably  better  suited  than  any  existing  work  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language. 

The  translation  before  us  generally  reads  smoothly  enough,  but  is 
anything  but  accurate.  A  specimen  or  two  from  the  first  pages  will 
show  just  what  I  mean.  Kautzsch  writes  :  "  Das  Perfectum  dient  zum 
Ausdruck  vollendeter  Handlungen,  Ereignisse  oder  Zustande,  mag  nun 
ihr  Abschluss  ein  thatsachlicher  oder  ein  bloss  vorgestellter  sein,"  etc. 
That  is :  "  The  Perfect  is  used  to  express  completed  actions,  events,  or 
states,  whether  they  are  actually  finished  or  only  so  represented/'  etc. 
Our  translator  gives  us,  "The  Perfect  expresses  a  completed  action, 
event,  or  state,  whether  real  or  supposed,"  etc.,  omitting  precisely  the 
essential  words.  A  little  further  on  Kautzsch  says :  "  As  the  above  ex- 
amples show,  the  narrative  Perfect  is  found  especially  at  the  beginning 
(an  der  Spitze)  of  entire  narratives  or  independent  sentences,"  etc.  For 
this  we  have  in  Mitchell's  translation  :  "  As  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
the  historical  present  [sic]  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  narrative," 
etc.  In  the  same  paragraph  Kautzsch  explains  the  sequence  of  tenses 
in  narration  :  we  have  the  perfect,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  conjunction 
(waw)  is  separated  from  the  verb ;  if  the  conjunction  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  the  consecutive  imperfect  "  Die  direkte  Ankntlpfung 
des  erzahlenden  Perfekts  mit  i  copulat  .  .  .  entspricht  mehr  der  aram. 
Syntax."  This  is  rendered,  in  blissful  disregard  of  such  small  things  as 
prepositions,  "  The  direct  coalescence  of  the  historical  Perf .  with  i  copu- 
lative," etc.,  which  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  departure  from  classical 
Hebrew  construction  lies  in  carrying  on  the  narration  by  a  perfect  with 
the  copulative  waw.  What  idea  the  unfortunate  beginner  is  expected  to 
form  of  the  direct  "  coalescence  "  of  the  Perfect  with  the  waw  copula- 
ive,  I  cannot  imagine. 
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I  have  one  more  word  to  say.  I  look  m  vain  on  the  well-covered 
title-page  of  this  book  for  any  intimation  that  the  translation  of  the 
Syntax  is  authorized  by  the  German  proprietor  or  by  the  author.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  exclusive  right  to  produce  an  English  translation  of 
the  twenty-fifth  edition  was  bought  by  the  Clarendon  Press ;  the  claims 
of  the  English  publisher  of  earlier  editions  having  been  extinguished. 
A  complete  translation,  by  a  competent  English  scholar,  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  in  due  time  appear.  Meanwhile,  this  American  translation 
is  apparently  an  example  of  that  disregard  for  the  rights  of  property  in 
books  which  is  so  shamefully  common  among  us.  As  the  lamented 
August  Mttller  lately  wrote  about  a  case  of  the  kind :  "  As  in  America 
the  law  does  not  punish  such  offenses,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Ten 
Commandments." 

Professor  Kautzsch  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  his  Genesis  having  re- 
cently fallen  a  prey  to  another  American  theologian,  whose  opinions 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  Decalogue  are  eminently  "  sound,"  but  his 
notions  about  its  obligation  evidently  sadly  confused. 

George  F.  Moore. 

Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History.  By  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  1067.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    1892. 

On  the  southwestern  shore  of  Boston  Bay,  within  or  near  what  after- 
ward became  the  town  of  Quincy,  some  of  those  attempts  at  settlement 
were  made  which  preceded  by  a  few  years  the  founding  of  Boston. 
Here  was  Merry  Mount,  famous  for  its  May-pole  which  awakened  the 
anger  of  the  stern  Endicott.  Hither  also  resorted,  on  occasions,  the 
Plymouth  people,  under  the  lead  of  Miles  Standish,  and  here,  later  on, 
were  the  homes  of  Wheelwright,  the  associate  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in 
the  Antinomian  Controversy,  and  of  Coddington,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island. 

These  interesting  beginnings  of  Quincy,  which  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  important  developments  of  early  New  England  history, 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  two  attractive  volumes  which  Mr.  Adams  has 
given  us  under  the  non-committal  name  of  "  Three  Episodes  of  Massa- 
chusetts History."  The  episodes  are  "  The  Settlement  of  Boston  Bay," 
"  The  Antinomian  Controversy,"  and  "  A  Study  of  Church  and  Town 
Government." 

The  first  "  Episode  "  traces  for  about  thirty  years  the  adventures  of 
various  persons  who  figure  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Puritan  move- 
ment which  produced  Massachusetts.  Weston  of  Wessagusset,  Morton 
the  lord  of  misrule  at  Merry  Mount,  Blackstone  the  hermit  of  Shawmut 
Peninsula,  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner  of  uncertain  place  and  doubtful 
fame,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  the  great  meddler  in  early  New  Eng- 
land history,  are  the  principal  characters  treated  at  length.     In  consider- 
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ing  the  way  in  which  some  of  these  men  were  handled  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities,  Mr.  Adams  takes  issue  with  Palfrey  and  other 
apologists  of  the  Puritan  regime.  In  the  case  of  Ratcliff,  whose  ears 
were  cropped,  and  of  others  who  were  whipped  and  banished,  he  notes 
that  Palfrey  mentions  them  with  the  remark  that  the  authorities  were 
"  protecting  *  religious  freedom '  by  measures  which  were  *  simply  self- 
defense,'  where  tolerance  would  have  been  *  public  ruin ; '  "  while  the 
similar  punishments  of  Ulburne  and  others  in  England  are  "  described 
at  length  as  examples  of  the  *  exasperating  and  intolerable  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.' "     (P.  262.) 

Adams  believes  it  is  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  rigid  repres- 
sion was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  colony,  and  hence  it  is  unfair  to 
excuse  Winthrop  while  condemning  Laud.  (P.  247.)  Summing  up  his 
views  of  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  which 
culminated  in  inflicting  further  punishment  on  those  who  ventured  to 
appeal  to  England,  Adams  says :  "  Law  or  no  Law,  the  Colonial  magis- 
trates did  not  propose  to  recognize  any  jurisdiction  superior  to  their  own. 
To  be  fined,  scourged,  mutilated,  imprisoned  and  banished,  on  the  mere 
dictum  of  a  board  of  magistrates  who  pointed  to  no  statute,  might  be 
trying ;  but  such  was  the  practice  in  early  New  England.  ...  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  law ;  perhaps  it  was  not  justice.  The  stubborn  spirit  of 
independence  behind  it  was  none  the  less  what  made  New  England,  and 
even  in  writing  history  something  must  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty."  (P.  349.)  Do  not  the  last  few  words  suggest  the  essential 
difference  between  Winthrop  and  Laud  and  the  respective  movements 
which  they  were  leading  ?  Liberty  was  present  in  the  Massachusetts 
movement,  was  in  fact  its  very  life,  and  the  excrescences  which  were  in- 
herited from  an  earlier  age  were  inevitably  thrown  off ;  but  liberty  was 
utterly  foreign  and  hostile  to  Laud's  "  Thorough."  The  two  men  and 
their  systems  were  heading  in  exactly  opposite  directions. 

Concerning  the  mooted  question  of  how  Charles  I.  ever  came  to  grant 
the  charter  of  1629,  a  quotation  is  made  of  Palfrey's  surmise  that  the 
king's  "  purpose  in  granting  it  was  to  encourage  the  departure  of 
Puritans  from  England,  at  the  time  when  he  was  entering  upon  mea- 
sures which  might  bring  on  a  dangerous  conflict  with  that  party,"  believ- 
ing that  "  his  task  would  be  made  easier  if  numbers  of  the  patriots  could 
be  tempted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  kingdom."  (P.  272.)  On 
this  Adams  remarks  that  "  in  writing  history  ...  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
see  too  far  as  not  to  see  far  enough."  He  believes  that  the  charter 
was  secured  through  the  persona  influence  of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  that 
"it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  king  gave  a  moment's  serious- 
thought  to  the  matter.  His  idea  of  New  England  was  probably  much 
what  ours  of  Alaska  is  now.  It  was  a  remote  wilderness  beyond  the 
seas  ;  and  if  any  one,  especially  Puritans,  wanted  to  try  the  experiment 
of  living  there,  they  were  welcome  to  do  so.  They  might  also  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way."     (P.  274.) 
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The  king  being  thus  at  first  indifferent  about  the  charter,  how  can  we 
explain  the  sudden  appreciation  of  its  importance  and  the  vigorous 
attack  upon  it  in  1634  ?  Adams  believes  that  we  can  here  plainly  see 
the  scheming  brain  and  strong  hand  of  Laud  at  work,  for  Laud  in  that 
year  became  the  head  of  a  royal  commission  to  regulate  Colonial  affairs, 
and  appears  then  to  have  first  given  his  attention  to  them.  The  plan, 
which  miscarried  then,  appears  to  have  been  much  like  that  which  went 
into  operation  later  under  James  II.,  namely,  to  abolish  all  charters,  and 
rule  the  Colonies  by  a  governor-general  In  this  earlier  plan,  Gorges 
was  to  have  played  the  part  which  afterward  was  actually  attempted  for 
a  short  time  by  Andros.  Adams  gives  special  interest  to  the  plan  by 
connecting  it  with  one  of  the  most  famous  episodes  in  English  history. 
He  says :  "  It  was  a  well-defined  scheme.  Here  at  last  was  a  defi- 
nite policy  in  regard  to  New  England,  and  it  was  a  policy  which 
fitted  in  naturally  with  the  great  scheme  of  prerogative  government 
which  Wentworth  and  Laud  were  then  welding  into  shape  for  the  whole 
British  Empire.  It  was  *  Thorough  '  applied  to  the  Colonies.  Gorges 
was  to  do  on  a  small  scale  in  Massachusetts  what  Wentworth  was  already 
doing  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland."  (P.  277.)  The  whole  scheme 
was  spoiled  by  the  outbreak  in  Scotland  in  1637.  "When  Jennie 
Geddes  flung  that  mythical  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  high  church  of  St  Giles,  she  settled  many  things  besides  the  fate 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Among  those  things  was  the  danger  then 
threatening  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Jennie  Geddes'  stool  struck  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Thomas  Morton  quite  as  effectively  as  if  the  old 
crone  had  flung  it  at  them."     (P.  300.) 

The  second  "  Episode  "  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  so-called  Anti- 
nomian  Controversy,  which  "  in  its  essence  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  religious  history ;  it  was  the  first  of  the  many  New  England  quick- 
enings  in  the  direction  of  social,  intellectual,  and  political  development, 
—  New  England's  earliest  protest  against  formulas."  (P.  367.)  It 
was  a  revolt  against  the  "lord-brethren,"  who  in  the  Massachusetts 
theocracy  took  the  place  of  the  lord-bishops  and  the  lord-pope  of  other 
systems.  Concerning  these  same  "  lord-brethren  "  the  author  does  not 
mince  matters  at  all.  He  says :  "  The  difference  between  Milton's  devils 
and  the  early  New  England  divines  seems  to  have  been  that  while  the 
one  and  the  other  lost  themselves  in  the  same  mazes  of  the  unknowable, 
the  former  evinced  much  the  more  Christian  spirit  of  the  two  in  their 
methods  of  conducting  the  debate.  Both  were  suffering  banishment 
from  their  former  homes ;  but  while  the  Synod  of  the  fallen  angels  in 
their  place  of  exile  amicably  discussed  points  of  abstract  difference,  the 
similar  Synod  of  New  England  ministers  betrayed  throughout  their 
proceedings  all '  the  exquisite  rancor  of  theological  hate.' "  (P.  473.) 
Descendants  of  the  Puritans  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  preference  shown 
lor  the  uncanny  heroes  of  the  great  epic.     But  however  we  may  con- 
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strue  the  motivee,  or  characterize  the  actions  of  those  ancient  heresy- 
hunters,  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  their  power,  —  and  against  them 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  tilted  with  "  her  tongue  for  a  sword  and  her  sex  for  a 
shield."  The  latter  proved  in  the  end  a  sorry  protection,  but  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  former  made  that  for  a  while  an  extremely  effective  weapon. 
The  story  loses  nothing  in  the  telling  of  it  by  Mr.  Adams.  (See  pages 
395-406.) 

The  closing  chapter  of  this  "  Episode  "  takes  up  and  answers  the 
principal  arguments  which  are  relied  on  for  the  justification  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  course  they  adopted  at  this  crisis  in  Massachusetts  his- 
tory. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  these  arguments  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  Mr.  Adams.  But  he  maintains  a  judicial  fairness 
in  his  estimate  of  the  movement  as  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  supporters,  considering  it  premature,  and  not  containing,  in  their 
hands,  the  promise  of  better  things.  At  the  same  time,  he  believes  that 
the  calm  which  followed  its  suppression  was  unhealthy,  and  should  not 
be  considered  a  vindication  of  the  suppression. 

The  third  "Episode"  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume,  and  gives,  with  considerable  detail,  the  history  of  Braintree 
and  Quincy  to  the  time  when  the  latter  became  a  city,  in  1888.  It 
abounds  in  interesting  glimpses  of  Colonial  life,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
histories  of  many  old  New  England  towns.  Chapters  of  special  interest 
are  those  in  which  the  author  traces  the  operation  of  the  town  system  of 
government  through  the  different  stages  of  success,  decadence,  temporary 
improvement  and  final  collapse,  ending  in  the  adoption  of  a  city  charter 
unique  in  its  provisions,  the  workings  of  which  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

C.  H.  Smith. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  William  White.  By  Julius  A.  Ward.  [Makers 
of  America.]    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    1892.    Pp.  ii,  192. 

An  agreeably  written  book,  giving  as  much  as  there  seems  any  general 
occasion  for  of  the  life  of  an  excellent  and  able  man,  who  may  in  some 
secondary  sense  be  rated  among  the  makers  of  America,  and  who,  by  his 
evenness  and  adaptability  (with  which  perhaps  the  deeper  qualities  of  the 
spirit  might  have  interfered)  secured  the  successful  organization  of  an 
important  denomination,  which  shows  signs  of  becoming  of  more  signifi- 
cance hereafter  in  the  American  church  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and 
also  in  the  American  commonwealth.  This  is  no  mean  honor  for  Bishop 
White. 

Mr.  Ward,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  just  after  the  Revolution  of  ob- 
taining ordination  for  American  Episcopalians  in  England,  as  they  could 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  English  bishops  were  not  as  yet 
dispensed  from  exacting  of  them,  remarks  that  John  Adams  smoothed 
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the  way  for  their  procuring  Episcopal  ordination  (had  they  finally  re- 
quired it)  from  the  Danish  Church.  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  if  unaware  that 
the  Danish  line  of  bishops  is  derived  from  Bugenhagen,  who  was  de- 
puted by  Luther  to  ordain  superintendents  for  Denmark  when  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  of  that  kingdom  unanimously  refused  to  receive  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  all  the  purposes  of  High  Churchmen  their  young  men  might 
as  well  have  been  ordained  by  Coke  or  Asbury.  The  Swedish  Church, 
it  is  true,  claims  the  successio  perpetua,  but  has  too  much  Lutheran 
indifference  to  externals  to  account  it  as  of  any  doctrinal  importance. 

The  author  suggests  to  the  present  writer  a  slight  suspicion  that  he 
regards  Bishop  Hobart  with  perhaps  a  trifle  more  enthusiasm  than  even 
Bishop  White.  He  seems  to  take  no  little  satisfaction  in  the  stead- 
fast energy  with  which  Hobart  acted  on  the  principle  Ecclesia  est  in 
Episcopo.  To  most  Protestant  Christians  this  principle  appears  unhis- 
'  torical,  false,  unevangelical,  and  in  need  of  the  most  anxious  explana- 
tions to  save  it  from  being  absolutely  blasphemous.  The  author  seems 
equally  gratified  that  the  elder  Doane  laid  down  with  the  same  energy  the 
doctrine  that  bishops  "  are  true  Apostles/'  What  a  pity  that  the  Bishop 
Ignatius,  the  contemporary  of  Apostles,  did  not  know  this !  It  would 
have  saved  him  from  incorporating  into  his  immortal  epistles  a  theory 
of  the  Episcopate  hopelessly  at  variance  with  it  Whether  the  names  of 
H.  U.  Onderdonk  and  6.  W.  Doane  might  not  have  been  left  a  little 
more  in  the  shade  with  equal  regard  to  seemliness  is  a  question  on  which 
there  will  be  differing  opinions. 

The  mention  of  White,  Hobart,  Seabury,  and  various  other  bishops 
conspicuous  in  this  book  will  suggest  to  some  readers  Sic  vos  mm  vobis. 
If  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  ever  becomes  a  notable  means  of 
advancing  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  commonwealth 
(and  there  are  many  hopeful  signs  of  this),  there  will  be  a  reflected  glory 
shed  on  the  work  of  men  whose  biographies  can  hardly  be  said  to  indi- 
cate that  they  wrought  very  directly  for  this  end.  We  are  glad  that 
the  author  dwells  fully  on  the  admirable  Griswold.  The  indecencies  of 
the  Low  Church  extremists  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  appear  to  be  handled 
any  more  severely  than  they  deserve.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  self -wor- 
shiping, unloving,  and  unlovely  race  of  men.  Happily  they  have  passed 
away  without  heirs. 

Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  no  other  church  in  America  has  any  pretense  to 
such  a  function  of  reconciliation  as  is  allotted  to  the  Episcopal  Church* 
Perhaps  so.  The  arrogant  tone  of  the  late  Episcopal  address  as  read 
by  Bishop  Thompson  (we  know  it  only  through  the  newspapers),  pre- 
latically  proud  even  in  the  attempt  at  fraternity,  may  be  a  virus  which 
grace  from  above  will  in  time  overcome,  and  these  mitred  worthies  may 
some  time  believe  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  in  "  the  holy  church  uni- 
versal, the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  (L  e.,  of  all  believing) 
people."     When  they  do,  we  fancy  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  any 
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such  pernicious  offspring  of  sacerdotal  and  pontifical  pride  as  the  asser- 
tion, from  which  William  White  was  so  far  removed,  Eeclesia  est  in 
Episcopo. 

Bishop  White's  scholarship,  amiability,  dignity,  social  preeminence,  as 
the  spiritual  superior  and  social  equal  of  George  Washington  himself,  are 
all  very  agreeably  portrayed.  As  the  author  intimates,  "  the  piety  and 
the  fashion"  of  Philadelphia  early  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance.  We 
hope  it  has  proved  mutually  advantageous.  The  unaffected  friendliness 
which  we  have  always  experienced  in  the  City  of  Penn  inclines  us  to  a 
favorable  judgment 

The  author  does  not  speak  of  Quakerism  with  the  insolent  disdainful- 
ness with  which  Dr.  McConnell  refers  to  this  "  great  society,"  as  Bunsen 
justly  calls  it,  but  if  he  imagines  that  it  is  fading  out  so  fast  as  to  render 
the  publication  of  Bishop  White's  reply  to  Barclay  superfluous,  he  shows 
that  he  needs  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  Quakerism. 
Bishop  White's  reference  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  as 
"  an  imaginary  light  of  nature  "  is  worthy  to  be  put  alongside  of  the  late 
reference  of  a  Congregational  professor  of  the  St  Lawrence  basin  to 
"  the  so-called  Christian  consciousness." 

Mr.  Ward  gives  a  very  pleasantly  developed  parallel  between  Bishop 

White  and  the  equally  disinterested  and  unpretending,  equally  skillful, 

and  equally  successful  church-organizer,  Archbishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
Akdoveb. 


The  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence.    Italy  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1814,  to  the  Fall  of  Venice,  1849.    By  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

8'  to  al  rero  eon  tlmido  amlco 

Tamo  di  perder  Tito  tra  ooloro 

Che  queato  tempo  chiameranno  antioo. 

Djurra :  Poradiso,  zriL  118-120. 

In  two  volumes.  Pp.  453,  446.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    1893. 

The  author  well  remarks  that  in  the  past  Independence  has  been  the 
great  aim,  but  that  in  the  rapidly  increasing  interplications  of  modern 
Europe  Interdependence  is  seen  to  be  also  essential.  "  If  one  member 
suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,"  and  the  long  debasement  and 
fragmentary  dependence  of  Italy  were  increasingly  dangerous  inter- 
nationally. 

The  author  prefaces  his  work  with  a  theological  dissertation  on  the 
meaning  of  Christ,  which  is  not  without  some  worth  and  a  great  deal  of 
worthlessness.  His  delineations  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  strong  in  nega- 
tion and  shallow  in  appreciation,  like  his  religion  generally  as  expressed 
in  this  work.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  should  come  to  hate 
the  Middle  Ages  when  tracing  the  odious  and  hideous  dregs  which  they 
had  left  in  Italy,  above  all  in  the  Papacy,  but  most  of  all  in  its  temporal 
administration,  the  incarnation  of  hypocritical  corruption  and  cruelty. 
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"  In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  not  even  in  Greece,  has  a  race 
manifested  so  varied  a  sensibility  as  in  Italy.  The  wonderful  keenness, 
delicacy,  and  energy  of  the  Italian  character,  responsive  to  the  smallest 
diversity  of  place  and  condition,  blossomed  in  new  forms  ot  individuality, 
each  differing  from  the  rest.  At  a  time  when  England  or  France 
had  hardly  one  centre  from  which  the  national  life-blood  pulsated 
through  all  the  members  of  the  people,  in  Italy  there  were  a  score  of  such 
centres,  each  distinct,  each  throbbing  with  life.  Indeed,  there  were  too 
many  hearts,  too  many  little  republics ;  the  competition  among  them  was 
too  incessant ;  the  area  from  which  each  drew  its  sustenance  was  too  nar- 
row. Having  exhausted  their  own  store,  they  fell  to  devouring  each 
other,  till  tyrants  mightier  and  more  rapacious  than  they  came  and  found 
them  an  easy  quarry.  This  marvelous  individuality,  so  intense  and  pro- 
ductive of  splendid  monuments  in  art,  in  religion,  in  government,  in  liter- 
ature, was  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  insured  for  her  the  everlasting  interest 
of  men.  But  she  bought  distinction  at  the  expense  of  her  political  inde- 
pendence, and  she  who  led  the  nations  to  that  modern  civilization  out  of 
which  they  have  drawn  their  freedom  was  destined  not  to  be  free.  Like 
a  discoverer  whose  genius  had  added  to  the  power  and  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  she  was  condemned  to  live  poor  and  forlorn." 

The  chapter  on  Dante  and  his  eternal  influence  is  profoundly  appre- 
ciative. The  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  is  wonderfully  sympathetic, 
giving  its  power  and  beauty  in  all  their  force,  and  its  paganism  in  pre- 
cisely that  specious  and  enticing  form  which  it  wore,  and  passing  over  in 
silence  its  moral  corruption,  but  in  the  next  chapter  showing  how  the 
lack  of  civic  and  personal  morals  led  to  ruin. 

The  chief  thread  of  unity  in  the  work  is  the  long  career  of  Metter- 
nich.  The  character  and  policy  of  this  high-bred,  imperturbable  apostle 
of  reaction  are  very  humorously  and  very  amusingly  described.  He 
did  not  look  for  permanent  success,  but  was  content  to  have  autocracy 
last  his  time,  and  his  cynical  skill  in  voiding  every  noble  movement  of 
its  force  for  so  many  years  has  secured  such  a  renown  as  he  craved. 

The  author  brings  out  very  fully  the  fantastic  ineffectualness  of  the 
Carbonari  and  the  related  sects,  although  they  served  to  keep  alive  a 
vague  dissatisfaction  and  to  diffuse  a  vague  national  sense.  Mazzini 
brought  in  a  more  straightforward  manliness  and,  so  far  as  depended  on 
him,  a  deeper  religious  sense.  The  author,  however,  has  none  of  the 
jealousy  which  deprives  Cavour  and  the  House  of  Savoy  of  the  primacy 
in  the  final  constitution  of  Italian  nationality,  while  doing  full  justice  to 
the  deeper  spiritual*  influences  proceeding  from  Manzoni,  Gioberti, 
D'  Azeglio,  and  above  all  from  Mazzini,  and  to  Garibaldi's  power  of 
moving  cyclopean  masses.  The  long  oscillations  of  Charles  Albert's 
nature  are  drawn  out  very  interestingly,  terminating,  after  all,  in  "II 
Statuto,"  and  leaving  Italy  endlessly  his  debtor. 

Not  forgetting  that  Venice  sheltered  Paul  Sarpi,  and  kept  the  Curia 
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within  bounds,  we  find  it  hard  to  share  the  author's  indignation  that 
Europe  did  not  esteem  Venice  a  ward  whose  independence  it  was 
sacredly  bound  to  secure.  Macaulay  asks,  In  her  life  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  what  one  generous  action  has  Venice  to  record  ? 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

AXDOVER. 


The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.  Roumanian  Folk-songs,  collected  from 
the  peasants  by  Helens  Vacabesco.  Translated  by  Cabmen  Sylva  and 
Alma  Stbettell.  1892.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Pp.  viii,  130. 

These  songs,  it  seems,  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  district  of  Boumania, 
"  in  which  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  mountains  has  combined  with  the 
melancholy  and  subtle  beauty  of  vast  plains  in  influencing  its  people," 
Mademoiselle  Vacaresco,  although  of  a  noble  race  long  honored  in  this 
district,  found  the  peasants  so  exceedingly  shy  of  communicating  these 
songs  that  she  was  forced  to  use  all  manner  of  artifices  to  secure  them, 
even  sometimes  hiding  in  the  tall  maize  to  overhear  the  reapers  crooning 
them.  The  queen  has  probably  first  rendered  them  roughly  into  Eng- 
lish, and  Alma  Strettell  then  gives  them  the  full  and  perfect  vocabulary 
and  rhythmical  form  which  they  wear  here. 

Carmen  Sylva  seems  well  warranted  in  declaring  that  "they  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  national  songs  that  India  and  the  far 
North  have  given  us  ;  and  are  truly  noble  in  their  childlike  purity  and 
simple  treatment  of,  and  sympathy  with,  every  phase  of  natural  human 
experience."  They  have  a  dignity  and  intellectual  energy  well  agreeing 
with  the  Roman  centre  of  the  national  origin,  while  their  tragic  weird- 
ness  seems  to  be  a  composite  of  this  with  their  Oriental  habitat  The 
most  singular  trait  of  these  songs  seems  to  be  the  intensity  with  which 
they  dwell  on  the  thought  of  blood.  "  The  blood  is  the  life "  seems 
never  to  be  out  of  mind,  —  blood  surging  in  the  veins,  as  the  principle 
of  love  or  of  hate,  and  blood  gushing  from  the  veins,  under  the  sword  of 
war  or  the  dagger  of  revenge.  The  ghastly  image  also  often  recurs  of 
the  dead  looking  forth  from  their  graves  after  the  living,  or  coming 
forth  from  them  at  night  to  woo  the  living  to  the  old  familiar  converse. 
Here  is  a  race  that  has  been  Christianized  for  many  centuries,  and  yet 
into  whose  spiritual  consciousness  not  one  ray  of  faith  or  hope,  or  expec- 
tation of  good  for  time  or  eternity,  seems  to  have  penetrated. 

Some  are  gipsy  songs.  —  Peculiarly  fine  are  "  Hopeless,"  "  Song  of 
the  Shroud,"  "  The  Soldier's  Tent,"  "  The  Old  Man's  Blood,"  "  Hay," 
"The  Murderer,"  "Barren,"  but  above  all  the  soldier's  song,  "lam 
Content." 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

An  DOVER. 
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Straight  Sermons  :  To  Young  Men  and  Other  Human  Beings.  By  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.  D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1893.  Pp.  ziii., 
233. 

True  to  their  title,  these  sermons  are  direct,  simple,  straightforward. 
Preached  before  the  universities  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  they 
are  sermons  to  young  men,  yet  their  distinctive  feature  is  no  peculiarity 
other  than  their  straightforward  way  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Believing 
as  their  author  does  that  "  young  men  are  really  human  beings,  not  a 
distinct  species,1'  he  believes  that  the  true  religion  for  them  is  "  not  some- 
thing novel  and  peculiar,  but  simply  the  plain  religion  of  Christ" 

As  university  sermons  they  are  not  learned  and  elaborate,  but  doubt- 
less none  the  less  effective.  In  reading  them  one  wonders  if  they  may 
not  stand  as  the  type  of  the  sermon  for  to-day.  As  Mr.  Horton  recently 
said :  "  An  iron-clad  warship  is  not  nearly  so  picturesque  as  the  full- 
sailed  three-deckers  that  Nelson  commanded  at  Trafalgar,  and  a  sermon 
suited  for  to-day  may  not  be  half  so  long  or  stately  or  brilliant  or  poetic 
as  the  orations  of  Robert  Hall  or  John  Angell  James,  but  the  sole 
question  is  one  of  fitness :  which  here  and  now  will  go  home  most 
surely  and  accomplish  the  work  most  effectively." 

Of  this  volume  of  sermons  that  entitled  " Abraham's  Adventure" 
is  perhaps  especially  noteworthy,  while  either  the  first,  entitled  "A 
Man,"  or  the  fifth,  "  Redemption,"  may  be  singled  out  as  characteristic 
of  this  "  book  of  sermons  straight  and  simple."  Not  to  speak  of  them 
in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  they  all  appeal  with  directness  and  force  to 
the  heroic  side  of  Christian  service  more  than  to  the  safe  side  of  sal- 
vation. 

Clean  of  cant,  they  are  downright  manly. 

Charles  H.  Cutler. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Baccalaureate  and  Other  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Edward 
Allen  Tanner,  D.  D.    Pp.  440.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

This  is  a  memorial  volume.  It  contains  the  Baccalaureate  Sermons 
delivered  before  the  graduating  classes  of  Illinois  College  by  their 
beloved  president,  from  the  year  1882  to  1893.  The  last  sermon  he 
wrote  but  did  not  deliver.  It  was  read  to  the  class  after  his  death. 
The  style  of  these  sermons  is  conversational,  the  themes  practical,  and 
they  glow  with  Christian  earnestness.  The  book  contains  other  sermons 
and  addresses  selected  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  variety  of  topic.  There 
is  a  forcible  and  helpful  sermon  on  "  Symmetry  in  the  Ministry." 
Among  other  addresses  of  various  kinds  there  is  a  bright  discussion  of 
the  union  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  in  the  world  and  in  character, 
under  the  title  "  Vulcan  and  Venus."  The  last  division  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  selections  from  his  unpublished  writings ;  many  of  these  are 
condensed  common  sense.  Some  might  have  been  omitted,  and  some  of 
the  sermons  also,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  show  the 
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progress  of  this  indefatigable  worker.  A  short  sketch  of  President 
Tanner's  life  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  book.  On  opening  the 
vqlume,  his  earnest  and  attractive  face  invites  a  stranger  to  become  a 
reader.  The  book  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  the 
man  who  gave  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  his  college. 

William  Slade. 

WlLUAMSTOWN. 

First  Steps  in  Philosophy  (Physical  and  Ethical).  By  William 
Mackintire  Salter,  author  of  "  Ethical  Religion."  Chicago :  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Company.  1892.  —  The  two  parts  of  this  volume,  small  as  it 
is,  should  have  been  issued  separately.  For  they  have  no  vital  connec- 
tion, are  useful  for  different  purposes,  and  cannot  be  comprehended 
under  one  adequate  title. 

Part  First  is  a  clear,  bright,  readable  explanation  of  Idealism,  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  extreme  value  to  beginners  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Its  simplicity  and  vivacity  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  orig- 
inal, but  only  in  the  sense  that  the  powers  of  the  writer  are  used  to 
elucidate  and  apply  a  great  and  recognized  philosophical  principle. 

Part  Second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  advocacy  of  an  idea  of  Duty 
which  the  author  modestly  but  distinctly  lays  claim  to,  namely,  that  Duty 
consists  in  the  harmonious  realization  in  others  (so  far  as  possible)  and 
in  one's  self  of  our  human  capacities.  It  is  the  philosophy,  as  the  author 
says,  of  the  ideal  involved  in  the  common  phrase,  "  making  the  most  of 
one's  self  "  —  only  it  is  enlarged  to  include  making  the  most  of  others 
also.  But  with  this  altruistic  determination  which  Mr.  Salter  gives  to  it, 
it  may  be  questioned  if  this  theory  is  essentially  in  any  respect  a  new 
one,  if  indeed  it  is  not  involved  in  a  single  phrase  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation (of  which  revelation  Mr.  Salter  says  —  page  104,  note — that  there 
is  in  it  "  no  attempt  at  a  reasoned  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  good  "),  that 
is,  the  "  Kingdom  of  God." 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  Rev.  James  Denney, 
B.  D.  (Expositor's  Bible.)  Pp.  vii,  404.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son.  —  This  book  deserves  its  place  in  the  excellent  series  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  twenty-four  discourses  which  compose  it  contain 
sound  exegesis  and  good  preaching,  and  little  of  either  that  is  inferior. 
The  diffuseness  and  repetition  which  are  the  most  common  faults  of 
expository  sermons  are  not  present  in  any  noticeable  degree.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  eschatological  passages  of  the  two  epistles  the  writer  is 
frank  and  wise,  and  shows  how  a  preacher  can  recognize  the  fallible 
element  in  prophetic  Scripture  without  taking  away  its  essential  authority. 
One  cannot  but  regret  the  reference  to  the  Papacy  on  page  318,  as 
likely  to  foster,  against  the  writer's  wish,  a  mischievous  perversion  of 
Paul's  prediction  of  Antichrist 

The  Booh  Genesis  a  True  History.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Watson,  B.  D. 
Pp.  288.     London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.    1892 
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—  The  aim  of  this  compact  little  volume  is  a  good  one.  The  author  is 
right  in  his  conviction  that  now  is  the  time  to  collect  and  prove  materials ; 
to  subject  the  various  elements  of  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  history 
to  a  careful  study,  rather  than  to  frame  hypotheses.  He  accepts  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch,  in  all  its  essential  features,  but  pur- 
poses to  show  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis  are  true  historical  records, 
and  that  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  at  least  J  and  £,  are  substan- 
tially very  much  older  than  modern  criticism  has  pronounced  them. 

The  argument  from  Egyptian  and  Assyro-Babylonian  archaeology  is 
given  a  prominent  place.  But  no  new  matter  is  presented,  and  the  old 
is  not  handled  with  sufficient  care.  The  argument  from  the  difference 
between  the  Egypt  of  the  time  of  Joseph  and  that  of  the  Exodus  (pp. 
57-59)  is  considerably  overstated.  It  is  a  bold  statement  that  "  Israel's 
intercourse  with  Assyria  or  any  of  the  Eastern  kingdoms  was  very  slight 
before  the  8th  century  b.  c."  (p.  64).  This  part  of  the  discussion  is 
hardly  put  fairly.  There  is  inaccuracy,  too,  in  matters  of  detail  When 
the  writer  says  (p.  218)  that  the  Sabbath  "was  a  very  ancient  Babylonian 
institution/'  he  claims  what  has  not  been  proved. 

The  attack  on  the  positions  and  methods  of  the  so-called  critical 
sehool,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  book,  is  based  chiefly  on  two 
misapprehensions.  The  position  that  the  patriarchal  narratives  are  pro- 
jections into  the  past  of  a  later  age  does  not  imply,  by  any  means,  that 
their  theology  and  institutions  must  correspond  with  those  of  the  later 
period.  The  writers  of  these  narratives  were,  in  any  case,  men  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  knew  that  they  were  dealing  with  patriarchs.  Yet  our 
author  argues  repeatedly  and  at  length  against  the  critical  theory  from 
facts  like  the  abundance  of  anthropomorphisms  in  Genesis,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  traces  of  centralization  of  worship  in  P's  account  of  the 
times  of  Abraham.  Moreover,  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  very  important 
place  assigned  to  Moses  by  these  writers.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  P  (who  is  precisely  the  one  most  likely 
to  magnify  the  influence  of  Moses).  For  all  these  writers,  and  those  for 
whom  they  wrote,  the  true  history  of  Israel  began  with  the  Exodus. 
The  Genesis  narratives  never  had  any  such  national  significance  to  the 
early  Hebrews  as  did  those  subsequent  to  the  departure  from  Egypt. 
The  author  himself  notices  this  as  a  remarkable  fact  (pp.  284  ff.),  but 
fails  to  draw  any  lesson  from  it. 

Appendix  HI.,  on  Historical  Accuracy,  is  good.  The  truth  that  "  it 
is  in  spiritual  insight  and  grasp  of  spiritual  truths  that  the  incompara- 
bility  of  the  Hebrew  historian  is  to  be  discerned,"  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  general  exposition  of  the  religion  and  institutions 
of  the  Genesis  narratives,  given  throughout  the  volume,  is  clear  and 
accurate.  But  the  book  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  on  its  constructive 
side.  One  who  accepts  the  author's  premises,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  along  by  his  argument,  is  left  hanging  in  mid  air,  after  all.  One 
is  not  at  all  sure  what  his  theory  is  concerning  the  history  of  these  nar- 
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ratives  in  their  written  form,  or  what  he  has  finally  done,  for  example, 
with  the  Priestly  document  A  better  case  might  have  been  made  oat 
for  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  and  the  author  would 
have  done  well  to  spend  less  time  in  combating  "  the  critical  theory." 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  however. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  By 
J.  S.  Black,  M.  A.  Pp.  116.  London:  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.  — This 
little  book,  one  of  the  well-known  series  of  smaller  handbooks,  can  be 
recommended  as  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  It  has  a  very  satisfactory 
introduction,  written  clearly  and  with  good  judgment  The  notes  not 
only  show  painstaking,  but  are  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  historical  setting  of  the  narratives,  so  far  as  it  is  still 
within  reach.  The  commentary  to  such  chapters  as  v.,  viii.,  and  that 
most  characteristic  chapter  ix.,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  what  such 
notes  should  be.  As  usual  in  the  volumes  of  this  series,  there  is  the 
added  help  of  a  well-prepared  map.  Such  little  handbooks  as  this  are 
excellent  for  Bible  classes. 

The  Bible  and  English  Prose  Style.  Selections  and  Comments,  with 
an  Introduction.  By  Albert  8.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Tale  University.  Pp.  lxx,  61.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  —  This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  and  wherever  there  id  a  desire  to  approach  the  subject 
of  Biblical  study  from  the  literary  side.  A  number  of  representative 
portions  of  Scripture  are  brought  together,  and  prefaced  by  comments 
from  eminent  critics  and  scholars,  the  purpose  being  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  on  English  style  from  the  earliest  times.  The  selec- 
tion of  passages  is  an  .admirable  one ;  the  comments,  also,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose. 

Zeitschrift  filr  Theologie  und  Kirche.  Zweiter  Jahrgang  (1892). 
Funftes  Heft:  pp.  369-468.  Sechstes  Heft:  pp.  469-534.  Freiburg 
i.  B. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  —  The  two  closing  numbers  of  this  periodical  for 
the  year  1892  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  their  predecessors. 
Number  Five  opens  with  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  article  (44 
pages)  by  Professor  Stade  entitled :  "  Die  messianische  Hoffnung  im 
Psalter."  Students  of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  it  valuable.  The 
other  articles  in  this  number  are  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  on  "Freie  Vereins- 
thatigkeit  und  amtliche  Kirchenth&tigkeit,"  and  Professor  Gottschick, 
"  Katechetische  Lutherstudien." 

The  principal  article  in  Number  Six  is  by  Professor  Sell,  of  Bonn, 
entitled :  "  Der  Wunderglaube  der  Gemeinden  und  das  Gewissen  des 
evangelischen  Geistlichen."  This  somewhat  delicate  question  is  discussed 
in  a  straightforward  way,  and  in  a  thoroughly  evangelical  spirit  The 
paper  will  repay  careful  reading.  The  remainder  of  this  number  is 
occupied  by  a  sketch,  "  Die  kirchliche  Gewalt  der  Obrigkeit  nach  der 
Anschauung  Lathers,"  by  Dr.  Theodor  Brieger. 
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THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

M.  Renan,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Religious  History,"  announced l 
that  the  whole  body  of  modern  sciences  yields  the  immense  result 
that  there  is  no  supernatural.  One  may  not  be  devoted  to  the 
"  Voltaire  sucre  "  of  our  time,  and  yet  be  quite  sensible  that  there 
has  been  in  this  regard  some  change,  and  that  there  is  at  present 
no  little  confusion,  of  language.  The  question  as  to  the  super- 
natural may  be  largely  one  of  terms.  It  has  often  proved  so; 
particularly  in  the  long  debate,  happily  now  approaching  its  close, 
between  religion  and  science.  Terms  productive  of  confusion  of 
thought  may  well  be  eliminated  from  any  discussion.  In  the  case 
of  one's  own  thinking  and  preaching,  there  may  have  been  ob- 
served a  gradual  disuse  of  language  not  long  since  frequently  em- 
ployed. Such  observation  in  the  writer's  case  has  led  him  to  the 
thoughts  here  presented.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  show  that 
vital  interests  would  not  be  imperiled,  that  clearness  of  thought 
would  be  gained,  and  truth  furthered,  if  the  word  "  supernatural," 
b%te  noire  of  scientific  men,  were  allowed  to  fall  altogether  into 
disuse. 

It  is  now  a  third  of  a  century  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hor- 
ace BushnelTs  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural."  2  One  may  not 
without  hesitation  venture  to  criticise  a  giant  of  those  days,  or  a 
book  so  accepted  as  a  classic  that  there  has  since  been  little 
avowed  departure  from  its  positions.  The  title  and  thesis,  how- 
ever, of  the  work  referred  to  involved  a  narrow  view  of  nature 
and  a  broad  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatu- 
ral.    According  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  "That  is  supernatural,  what- 

1  Etudes  cTHistaire  R  digitus  e,  p.  206. 
*  Published  in  1858. 
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ever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and 
effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature 
from  without  the  chain."  Man  is  by  him  included  not  in  nature 
but  in  the  supernatural.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  Bushnell's  definition,  a  steam-engine  would  be 
a  supernatural  work.  Bushnell  goes  on  to  describe  the  super- 
natural as  radically  differing  from  the  natural,  as  "  a  system  not 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect."  But  is  not  this  fundamental 
distinction  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the  universe?  Pre- 
viously Bushnell  has  confessed  "  the  rigid  unity  of  the  system  of 
God."  A  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  great  many  who  call 
themselves  Christian  believers  regard,  to  use  Bushnell's  own 
words,  "nature  as  the  all-comprehensive  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence. Nature,  to  such,  includes  man.  God  and  nature,  then, 
are  the  all  of  existence."  This  view  Bushnell  eloquently  repu- 
diates. Yet  he  has  not  only  already,  as  we  have  seen,  acknow- 
ledged "  the  rigid  unity  of  the  system  of  God,"  but  he  also  says 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  "  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
both  together,  taken  as  one,  the  true  system  of  God :  for  a  system, 
in  the  most  proper  and  philosophic  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  whole  which  cannot  be  taken  as  a  part  or  por- 
tion of  anything."  But,  although  he  thus  hints  at  the  great 
thought  of  unity,  he  is  afraid  of  the  idea  on  the  very  next  page. 
In  a  later  portion,  however,  of  the  treatise,  he  argues  for  the 
supernatural  as  "  regulated  and  dispensed  by  immutable  and  fixed 
laws."  And,  again,  we  find  his  argument  passing  from  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature  to  the  fixed  laws  of  the  supernatural.  "  Who  that 
simply  looks  on  the  heavenly  worlds,  for  example,  can  suffer  a 
doubt  afterward  that  God  will  do  everything  in  terms  of  law  and 
strict  systematic  unity.  .  .  .  The  unity  of  God  always  perishes 
when  the  unity  of  order  and  law  is  lost." x 

In  view  of  this  unity  of  the  system  of  God  which  Bushnell  was 
obliged  to  confess,  I  maintain  that  the  traditional  distinction, 
finding  expression  in  the  terms  "  natural "  and  "  supernatural," 
is  arbitrary,  unwarranted,  and  misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of  those 
terms  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one.  The  boundary  which  is  assumed 
to  separate  the  two  regions  cannot  be  found  in  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  things.  It  is  an  imaginary  line,  which  may  be,  and 
is,  shifted  at  will.  There  is  no  reason,  but  our  ignorance,  for  sup- 
posing such  a  boundary  line.     It  is  modified  with  our  change  of 


1  Chap.  ix.  ii.  pp.  261,  262. 
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view,  until,  obliterated  by  advancing  knowledge,  it  may  vanish 
altogether. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  supernatural "  is  unwarranted.  The  term 
is  not  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  distinction  between  natural 
and  supernatural  is  unknown  to  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  one  hundred  and  fourth  psalm,  for  example,  sees  and  sings 
the  divine  energy  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  with  a  lyric 
enthusiasm  surpassing  that  wherewith  the  one  hundred  and  fifth 
psalm  celebrates  the  wonders  wrought  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Our  Lord  himself  always  recognized  the  Father's 
presence  and  working  in  nature. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  supernatural "  is  unwarranted,  further,  be- 
cause it  involves  unnecessary  complication  of  thought.  The  word 
usually  stands  for  the  existence  and  agency  of  what  is  superior  to 
human  existence  and  agencies.  It  refers  to  something  or  Some 
One  more  than  man.  Mansel  says :  "  The  supernatural  element 
appears  ...  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  power  transcending  the 
limits  of  man's  will,  .  .  .  not  so  much  super-material  as  superhu- 
man." l  But  this  superhuman  agency  is,  by  the  expression  "  super- 
natural," defined  in  its  relations  not  to  man  only,  but,  furthermore, 
to  nature.  It  is  one  thing  to  describe  a  certain  agency  in  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  human.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  define  that 
agency  as  distinguished  from  the  natural.  These  two  things  are 
confounded  by  the  word  "  supernatural,"  which  thus  introduces  a 
needless  complication  of  thought. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  supernatural "  is  misleading.  That  word 
has  so  long  served  as  general  housemaid  for  those  who  did  not 
maintain  a  large  establishment  of  thinking,  as  to  be  by  this  time 
quite  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  work  imposed,  and  the  re- 
sult is  confusion.  Confusion  of  thought  results  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  "  supernatural."  Its  literal  meaning  is  "  above 
nature."  But  what  do  we  mean  by  "  nature  "  ?  Shall  we,  with 
Bushnell,  for  example,  exclude  therefrom  human  nature  ?  Or  do 
we  include  man  ?  Do  we  mean  by  "  nature  "  a  system  of  "  purely 
physical  agencies  linked  together  by  nothing  but  mechanical  ne- 
cessity "  ?  2  Of  course,  then,  man  is  excluded  and  becomes  a  being 
supernatural.  Only  there  is  no  such  system  which  does  not  reveal 
something  other  and  higher  than  the  merely  mechanical.  Do  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  mean  by  "  nature  "  "  the  whole  system  of  things, 
visible  and  invisible,  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  we  form  a 
port"?8 

1  Aid$  to  Faith,  p.  21.       '  Unity  of  Nature,  p.  274.       8  Ibid.  p.  461. 
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So  long  as  "  nature  "  is  an  expression  which  may  be  understood 
in  these  different  senses,  so  long  does  the  term  "  supernatural " 
involve  ambiguity. 

It  is  ambiguous,  moreover,  because,  whatever  be  its  definition, 
the  boundaries  of  nature  are  not  known,  and  never  will  be  known, 
while  there  is  anything  left  for  natural  science  to  discover.  Not 
until  the  explorations  are  finished,  and  there  are  no  new  conti- 
nents of  fact  and  law  to  discover,  can  we  have  our  completely 
accurate  map,  or  our  precise  definition,  of  nature.  Until  we  can 
clearly  define  or  approximately  bound  nature,  there  must  lurk 
more  or  less  of  ambiguity  in  the  term  "supernatural."  As  soon  as 
one  begins  to  suspect  that  the  volume  of  nature  may  be  something 
vastly  more  than  Carlyle's  huge  "  Domestic  Cookery  Book,"  he 
will  regard  with  suspicion  that  word  "  supernatural."  So  long  as 
science  continues  to  discover  law,  so  long  must  she  fail  to  find  the 
supernatural. 

Furthermore,  the  word  precipitates  false  issues.  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  believe  that  there  are  natural  laws  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  that  superhuman  power  and  wisdom  may  employ 
means  which  are  beyond  our  ken  and  reach,  in  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  divine  activity.  The  word  "  supernatural," 
however,  usually  conveys  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
power  exercised  quite  independently  of  the  use  of  means,  and  car- 
ries the  implication  that  the  divine  government  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  is  of  a  lower  order.  It  raises  a  false  issue  and 
imposes  a  needless  difficulty. 

The  word  still  further  precipitates  false  issues,  because  it  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  there  is  a  domain  partitioned  off  from 
the  realm  of  law,  and  closed  to  the  researches  of  science,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  whose  phenomena  cannot  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  What  else  but  this  assumption  pro- 
duced and  continued  the  conflict  between  religion  and  science? 
This  separation  of  the  things  of  faith,  as  if  they  must  be  kept 
housed  under  glass  and  shielded  from  the  rugged  air  of  reason, 
this  it  is  which  awakens  suspicion  and  provokes  hostility  to  those 
things.  Some  champion  of  orthodoxy  asserts :  "  This  or  that  is 
subversive  of  faith ;  it  would  leave  no  place  for  the  supernatural." 
Suppose,  however,  this  or  that  prove  to  be  true !  It  is  a  false 
issue,  because  all  truth  is  one.  Through  all  regions  of  truth  runs 
the  golden  chain  of  unity  in  the  One  God. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  supernatural "  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  nature  which  is  gaining  in  the  deepest  thought  of  our 
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time.  The  former  thought  of  nature  was  like  the  notion  which 
the  ancients  entertained  of  the  world  as  surrounded  everywhere 
by  a  mysterious  ocean.  So  it  has  long  been  thought  that  round 
about  the  natural  flowed  the  dark,  untracked  and  impassable  ocean 
of  the  supernatural ;  that  the  realm  of  natural  law  was  a  kind  of 
island  surrounded  by  a  mysterious  element  where  something  very 
different  superseded  the  reign  of  law.  Indeed,  we  find  the  dis- 
tinguished ex-president  of  Princeton  explicitly  comparing  nature 
to  an  island.1  Little  may  we  wonder  if  men,  to  whom  was 
preached  a  view  of  nature  characterized  by  this  island  narrowness, 
were  bewildered  and  confused  by  the  facts  that  confronted  them, 
and  slow  to  receive  and  embrace  the  higher  truth,  which  was  put 
before  them  in  relations  so  false.  They  were  in  the  condition  of 
the  old  counsellor  to  whom  Prospero  says:  — 

"  Too  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  of  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 

Believe  things  certain." 

A  fruitful  cause  of  unbelief  has  been  this  attempt  in  the  name  of 
religions  truth  to  belittle  and  circumscribe  nature.  In  distinction 
from  these  theological  teachers 

"  Who  understood 
Our  natural  world  too  insularly," 

with  what  prescient  vision  did  the  vigorous  intellect  of  Bishop 
Butler  foresee  and  predict  that  the  notion  of  what  is  natural 
would  be  inevitably  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  God  and  the  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence. Just  as  the  ancients  saw  their  small,  circular,  ocean-girt 
island  more  and  more,  in  the  light  of  exploration,  take  on  length 
and  breadth  and  extend  itself  into  vast  continental  dimensions ; 
so  to  the  eye  of  modern  thought  nature  has  been  vastly  ex- 
tended. This  is  illustrated  by  the  definitions  proceeding  from 
differing  schools  of  thought.  According  to  Stuart  Mill,  in  one  of 
his  posthumous  essays,  "  Nature  means  the  sum  of  all  phenomena, 
together  with  the  causes  which  produce  them."  Understanding 
there  what  we  call  secondary 'causes,  Mill's  definition  is  not  more 
sweeping  than  Martineau's,  who,  in  his  u  Seat  of  Authority," x 
says :  "  Nature,  in  its  original  and  largest  sense,  means  the  whole 
realm  of  things  that  are  born,  that  enter  and  quit  the  field  of  ex- 
istence; and,  as  naming  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  stands  opposed 
to  God,  the  eternal  ground  and  cause  of  all  that  sweeps  across  the 
stage."     The  Duke  of  Argyll  considers  nature  "  but  a  word  for 

1  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural,  p.  101.         *  Page  302. 
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the  whole  sum  and  system  of  intelligible  things."1  Other  defini- 
tions are :  "  the  totality  of  perceptible  phenomena,"  "  the  sum  of 
things  we  know."  This  extension  in  recent  views  of  the  domain 
of  nature  recalls  the  words  Carlyle  flung  out  in  his  prophetic 
fashion :  u  System  of  nature !  To  the  wisest  man  .  .  .  nature 
remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  infinite  expansion."  Just 
there,  of  course,  he  was  not  accurate.  For  the  Infinite  God  tran- 
scends nature. 

In  this  wider  meaning  of  the  term,  Nature  includes  man.  Not- 
withstanding much  able  contention  otherwise,  there  is  high  au- 
thority for  this  position.  Says  the  late  Aubrey  Moore :  "  Every 
discovery  that  is  made  in  science  is  bringing  out  more  perfectly 
the  unity  of  man  with  nature."  2  An  American  apologist,  Dr. 
Fisher,  had  years  before  granted  this  inclusion  of  man  in  nature. 
Sociology  aims  and  promises  to  be  as  truly  a  science  as  meteoro- 
logy. It  is  becoming  always  more  evident  that  man,  whether  by 
creation  or  evolution  born  of  nature,  is  her  child  not  only  in  phys- 
ical atoms  but  also  in  mental  functions.  The  latest  researches 
find  that  there  is  no  violent  break  nor  opposition  between  intelli- 
gence and  instinct,  but  that  they  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations,  and  that  the  reason  of  man  has  in  other  animals  its 
shadows,  types,  and  rudiments,  — 

"  dim  fragments  meant 
To  be  united  in  some  wondrous  whole." 

I  do  not  forget  that  Lotze  says  that  man's  spiritual  life  is  not 
itself  directly  included  in  the  order  of  nature.  But  I  recall  that 
on  the  very  next  page  he  declares  the  course  of  nature  from  which 
living  creatures  spring  to  be  "  richer  and  fuller  than  that  small 
fraction  of  it  known  to  science." 8  We  so  truly  belong  to  the 
sublime  order  wherein  we  dwell,  that  sometimes  the  stream  of 
universal  force  that  rolls  through  all  things,  the  divine  life  of 
nature,  makes  itself  felt  within  one  in  the  thrill  of  a  common  fel- 
lowship. Who  is  he  who  knows  not  high  hours  when  he  has  thus 
been  himself  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  — 

"  And  feels  not  what  an  empire  we  inherit 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  nature." 

There  is  needed  an  adequate  conception  of  nature  as  rooted  in 
the  divine,  and  at  length  inevitably  flowering  into  the  spiritual. 
Then  we  may  recognize  as  within  its  scope  ourselves,  "  the  roof 

1  Unity  of  Nature,  p.  125. 

*  Science  and  the  Faith,  p.  80. 

*  MicrocosmuSy  ii.  bk.  vii.  ch.  1. 
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and  crown  of  things."  This  spiritual  consummation  of  nature  in 
man  makes  him  not  only  part  of  nature  but  also  superior  to  the 
rest  of  nature.  He  is  not  only  part  of  that  world  which  is  a  man- 
ifold expression  of  the  Spiritual  Being  of  the  Universe,  but  also 
there  is  in  him  a  measurable  reproduction  of  that  self-conscious- 
ness which  distinguishes  itself  from  the  world.  Men  are  not  only 
related  to  nature  and  belong  to  her,  but  are  also  akin  to  the 
divine  and  belong  there  as  sons  of  God.  Thus  is  man,  while 
within  nature,  yet  related  to  Him  who,  immanent  in  nature,  yet 
transcends  it.     He  feels 

"  A  presence  that  disturbs  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,"  — 

thoughts  of  that  Mighty  Being 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

In  the  mind  of  man,  however,  consciousness  distinguishes  itself 
from  ocean,  air  and  sky,  and  the  rest  of  nature.  Moreover,  the 
divine  Spirit,  immanent  in  the  rest  of  nature,  is  here  present  in  his 
transcendence,  as  a  Person  with  persons,  the  Holy  Spirit  witness- 
ing with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

Thus  is  man  fitted  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  Universe,  as 
having  in  him  something  of  each  of  the  two  factors,  God  and 
nature.  Because  his  mind  is  related  to  nature  by  ties  of  deriva- 
tion, of  structure,  of  function,  its  forms  of  thought  a  conse- 
quence of  its  unity  with  the  forms  of  things,  nature  becomes 
intelligible  to  him  until  he  sees  into  the  life  of  things.  Yet  it  is  a 
vision  and  a  faculty  divine,  and 

"  From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun, 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won." 

Man  scans  and  questions  the  universe.  He  finds  nature  a  vast 
and  marvelous  mechanism,  so  that  he  is  able,  in  large  measure,  to 
explain  how  things  therein  are  brought  about,  and  to  determine 
the  resultants  of  given  forces.  He  finds  there,  moreover,  some- 
thing else.  Lotze,  in  "  Microcosmus,"  shows  how  absolutely  uni- 
versal is  the  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  how  completely  subordi- 
nate the  significance,  of  the  mission  which  mechanism  has  to 
fulfill  in  the  structure  of  the  world.  From  the  mechanical  expla- 
nation we  rise  to  the  interpretation.  "  He  who  speaks  of  nature," 
said  Goethe,  "  must  presuppose  spirit."  We  are  not  content  to 
view  things  "  in  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless."  As  we  regard 
the  unity  of  the  Cosmos  established  by  science,  we  are  obliged  to 
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think  of  that  unity  as  spiritual.  Evolution  discloses  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  august  process  are  rational.  It  confronts  us  anew 
with  mind.  If  it  seemed  to  throw  discredit  on  teleology,  it  was 
only  upon  a  poor  and  paltry  teleology.  It  replaces,  as  Mr.  Fiske 
has  shown,  as  much  teleology  as  it  destroys. 

Thus  we  rise  to  the  interpretation  of  things,  the  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  in  nature.  In  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  nature,  "  matter  is  simply  a  form  of  manifestation  of  which 
the  reality  is  the  immanent  God," 1  who  is  not  only  the  cause  but 
the  fact  of  things.  We  attain  the  realm  of  reality  in  the  spiritual 
and  the  personal,  the  personal  living  God  and  the  personal  spirits 
who  are  his  offspring. 

We  ought  now  to  be  prepared  to  meet  our  question.  To  express 
the  distinction  which  we  awkwardly  endeavor  to  express  by  the 
terms  "  natural "  and  "  supernatural,"  what  other  terms  can  be  sug- 
gested ?  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  St.  Paul's  antithesis,  natu- 
ral and  spiritual,  in  his  argument  for  the  resurrection.  But  the 
word  "  natural "  there  is  simply  in  the  English  version.  And,  be- 
sides, the  spiritual  may  be  natural.  Substituting,  however,  such  a 
word  as  "  material  "  or  "  mechanical,"  we  shall  then  have  the  anti- 
thesis :  the  material  or  mechanical  and  the  spiritual.  We  shall 
have  provided  for  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  in  the  natural 
rather  than  a  supernatural  apart  from  nature.  Thus  substituting 
for  "  supernatural "  "  spiritual,"  we  have  a  word  which  implies  no 
break  from,  rather  a  certain  connection  with,  lower  orders  of 
things,  where  the  spiritual  activity  appears  as  confined  within  lim- 
its, as  in  travail  toward  a  nobler  outcome.  We  have  a  word  which 
also  opens  up  vistas  toward  the  source  of  things,  that  God  who 
is  Spirit.  Instead  of  speaking,  as  Dr.  Martineau  does,  of  the 
supernatural  in  man,2  we  shall  recognize  the  spiritual  in  man,  "  in 
whom  is  a  miniature  of  God."  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be 
free  to  recognize  the  spiritual  energy  which,  while  omnipresent  in 
the  universe,  yet  transcends  it.  It  is  true  the  word  "  spiritual " 
does  not  designate  specifically  either  the  human  or  the  divine.  As 
for  that  matter,  the  term  "  supernatural "  has  come  to  present  a 
like  ambiguity.  Now  with  the  nomenclature  here  advocated,  when 
we  refer  to  that  which  is  eternal  as  beyond  the  temporal,  and 
transcendental  as  above  nature,  and  where  we  mean  God,  we  have 
only  plainly  to  say  so.  The  gain  of  the  suggested  terminology 
may  be  more  evident  as  we  consider  certain  particular  applica- 
tions. 

1  Bowne,  Metaphysics,  p.  343.  s  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  35. 
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Oar  subject  involves  soon  or  late  the  question  of  miracle.  In 
our  view  there  is  ample  room  for  a  reasonable  basis  of  belief  here. 
The  former  conceptions  of  miracle  as  an  invasion  of  nature  by 
the  supernatural,  to  interfere  with  or  annul  natural  law,  inevita- 
bly gave  offense  to  the  scientific  student  of  the  realm  of  law.  No 
wonder  that  such  notions  produced  a  reaction  in  open  denial  of 
miracle.  Says  Dr.  Mozley,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  work  "  On  Miracles  : "  "  In  the  case  of  any  visibly  anomalous 
event,  such  as  a  miracle,  the  human  mind  is  committed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  point  of  view  in  which  the  event  in  question  is 
not  an  anomaly  but  a  natural  event."  Now  let  the  conception  of 
nature  be  enlarged  to  coincide  with  the  broad  definitions  already 
given,  and,  to  use  with  slight  variations  Spinoza's  words :  "  Nothing 
which  takes  place  in  nature  can  be  contrary  to  the  universal  laws 
of  nature."  "  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  ?  "  demands  Carlyle. 
44  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of  one  from  the  dead  were  no  violation 
of  those  laws  but  a  confirmation,  were  some  far  deeper  law,  now 
first  penetrated  into."  Dr.  Mozley  himself  says :  "  In  the  theo- 
logical sense  of  natural  law  ...  all  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are 
instances  of  natural  law.1  For  this  44  theological  sense  "  we  have 
so  great  a  theological  authority  as  St.  Augustine.  According  to 
him  no  miracle  is  altogether  contra  naturam,  but  merely  contra 
naturam  quee  nobis  est  nota.  He  says  :  u  God,  the  author  and 
creator  of  all  natures,  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature  ;  for  what- 
ever is  done  by  Him  who  appoints  all  natural  order  and  measure 
and  proportion  must  be  natural  in  every  case."  3  The  great  father 
here  anticipates  some  modern  aspects  of  the  question. 

Let  the  conception  of  nature,  as  I  said,  be  enlarged  to  include 
the  universe  ;  then,  seeing  the  world  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole, 
we  learn  that  the  world  is  not  a  cast-iron,  rigid,  and  immovable 
mass.  In  the  light  of  evolution  we  see  that  it  is  not  even  fin- 
ished off  and  settled,  but  is  rather  in  constant  movement  and 
change.  It  is  a  universe  instinct  with  myriad  manifestations  of 
the  one  universal  life.  It  is  at  every  point  plastic  beneath  one  or 
another  of  countless  influences.  Its  elements  are  not  things  to  be 
invariably  moved  in  jnst  one  way  and  no  other.  They  are  parts 
of  the  organic  whole,  entering  into  varying  relations  with  each 
other,  having  their  play  of  affinity,  their  capacity  of  action  and 
inteifLction,  with  a  vast  variety  of  possibilities.  Matter  itself  is 
now  defined  in  terms  of  spiritual  significance.  In  the  ultimate 
researches  of  science,  matter  eludes  her  grasp  and  seems  to  re- 

1  On  Miracles,  London,  1880,  xxi.  *  Contra  Faustina,  xxvi.  3. 
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solve  itself  into  something  spiritual.  Surely  it  is  not  inconceiva- 
ble that  it  may  be  acted  upon  by  spirit,  and  thai  thus  through  the 
world  may  play  not  merely  physical  but  spiritual  forces  as  well, 
aud  that  invisible  spiritual  energy  may  act  upon  and  modify  the 
material  mechanism,  as  the  unseen  wind  sways,  and  bends  low, 
and  makes  vocal,  the  trees  of  the  mighty  forest  through  which  it 
passes  on  its  natural  but  invisible  way.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  may  be,  behind  and  beneath  the  outer  mechanism,  a  some- 
thing within,  in  vital  and  actively  responsive  and  self-variable 
relations  to  the  Supreme  Will. 

The  mechanism  of  nature  may  be  as  easily  affected  as  the  mech- 
anism of  your  body,  which  is  so  delicate  and  so  responsive  to 
the  soul,  glowing  with  its  joy,  chilling  with  its  fear,  blushing  with 
its  shame,  that  one  might  sometimes  almost  say  your  body  thought. 
So  nature  is  an  organism  wherein  all  points  to  a  unity  of  pervasive 
life.  As  your  soul  is  to  your  body,  so  is  God  to  nature,  immanent 
in  the  universe  and  omnipresent,  the  universal  life  of  things,  per- 
vading nature  and  determining  directly  all  her  processes,  thrilling 
through  all  her  changing  forms,  quivering  in  all  her  energies  and 
pulsating  through  all  her  laws,  the  animating  soul  of  the  world, 
the  spirit  of  power  and  life.  He  is  as  truly  present  in  the  forces 
of  nature,  which  are  forms  of  his  omnipresent  energy  or  will,  as 
He  is  in  the  power  of  the  miracle.  The  distinction  of  the  mira- 
cle is  that  it  is  a  sign,  a  special  manifestation  of  purpose,  fitted  to 
arouse  and  impress.  Like  a  pictorial  illustration,  in  more  vivid 
and  concrete  form  showing  the  story  told  by  the  printed  page,  so 
the  miracle  in  more  startling  and  impressive  fashion  pictures 
forth  that  divine  presence  and  purpose,  less  strikingly  printed 
throughout  the  course  of  nature.  The  miracle  is  a  sign,  —  not  of 
supernatural,  invasion  of,  or  interference  with,  nature,  — -  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  spiritual  and  divine  in  the  natural,  a  sign  to  make  men 
see  that 

"  Earth  's  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bnsh  afire  with  God." 

Recognizing  back  of  the  machinery  of  the  Cosmos  the  potent 
factor  of  personality,  human  and  divine,  we  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  inspiration.  We  shall  not  regard  it  as  the  supernatural 
overpowering  of  man's  natural  faculties,  which  remain  suspended 
in  abeyance,  so  that  the  man  is  a  passive  vessel  into  which  truth 
is  mechanically  poured  in  order  to  be  compressed  and  hardened 
into  an  "  inspired  book."  We  shall  rather  regard  the  matter 
personally,  as  the  divine  inbreathing,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth 
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dwelling  with  and  influencing  tbe  human  spirit,  so  that  we  have  an 
inspired  man,  speaking  out  of  his  own  natural  faculties,  thus 
quickened,  purified,  and  exalted.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw 
a  rigid  line  of  deraarkation  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements.  The  divine  and  the  human  personality  are  cooperative. 
In  the  words  of  Scripture  itself,  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  men 
spake."  While  certain  theories  have  made  inspiration  a  mechan- 
ical manifestation  of  the  supernatural,  we  shall  see  in  it  a  natural 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual. 

Inspiration  ceases  to  be  something  anomalous  and  unnatural, 
altogether  different  from  anything  that  we  may  know  of  to-day. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  spiritual  and  divine  in  the  natu- 
ral ;  something  that  we  may  pray  for,  as  we  do,  each  Sunday ; 
something  that  might  be 

"  A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day." 

That  which  differentiates  the  inspired  writers  of  Holy  Scriptures 
from  other  believers,  and  their  writings  from  all  other  writings,  is 
not  the  fact  of  inspiration,  but  the  sublime  uniqueness  of  the  reve- 
lation there  recorded. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  this  paper,  the  Incarnation  will 
be  considered,  not  as  it  were  a  mechanical  combination  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  but  more  spiritually,  in  profound 
and  living  and  organic  relations,  in  connection  with  the  purpose  of 
creation,  in  a  deep  accord  with  the  natural  trend  of  things,  as  the 
inevitable  culmination  of  nature  in  the  Divine  Man.  Jesus 
Christ,  if  we  would  not  use  Schleiermacher's  language,  and  say 
He  was  eternally  implanted  in  creation,  will  yet  be  recognized  to 
be  in  an  eternally  designed  harmony  with  the  divine  creation. 
He  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  a  profound  sense  of  the  word,  natural, 
the  end  of  nature's  law,  the  goal  of  her  processes,  the  culmi- 
nating climax  of  her  august  history  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  the  Second  Adam,  the  firstborn  of  every  creature  or  of  all 
creation. 

The  Incarnation  is  thus  contemplated  in  its  relations  to  the 
foregoing  acts  of  the  tremendous  drama.  Throughout  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  sublime  design,  at  every  instant  of  the  vast  process, 
there  was  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  power,  working  always 
toward  higher  purposes.  This  progressive  manifestation  of  the 
divine  reached  the  creative  climax  in  the  production  of  man. 
And  at  last,  in  the  Perfect  Man,  was  the  crowning  and  complete 
revelation  of  the  divine.  The  light  that,  coming  into  the  world, 
had  been  shining  in  darkness,  was  now  the  Dayspring  from  on 
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high.  Men  saw,  as  organically  related  to  them,  the  eternal  life 
which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  onto  them.  Here 
tabernacled  in  human  flesh  the  eternal  Reason  by  whom  all  things 
had  been  created.  In  Him  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily. 

We  might  follow  these  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the  incar- 
nation in  the  church,  which  is  his  body.  Its  system  of  sacraments 
and  means  of  grace  is  not  unnatural,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
deep  harmony  with  nature.  For  nature  is  in  a  large  sense  sacra- 
mental, the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  things  spiritual.  We 
should  thus  consider  the  two  sacraments  not  mechanically,  as  con- 
trivances for  lifting  a  man  out  of  the  natural  into  the  supernatural, 
or  somehow  adjusting  him  thereto.  They  transport  him  into  no 
unnatural  and  magic  sphere.  Rather  do  they  bring  the  spiritual 
near,  and  as  it  were  naturalize  what  we  were  wont  to  deem  the 
supernatural.  They  are  means  of  contact  between  the  outward 
and  material  and  the  inward  and  spiritual.  Employing  for  signs 
and  pledges  of  that  spiritual  grace  the  commonest  elements  of 
daily  life,  water,  bread,  and  wine,  they  reveal  and  realize,  express 
and  communicate,  the  spiritual  and  divine  in  the  natural.  They 
thus  transfigure,  spiritualize,  and  consecrate  the  whole  compass  of 
human  life.  He  through  whom  and  unto  whom  all  things  were 
created  is  the  Head  of  the  body  the  church,  and  profounder  and 
more  fundamental  than  any  distinctions  is  the  divine  unity  of 
nature  and  grace. 

To  establish  that  for  which  this  paper  contends  would  be  a  step 
toward  making  religious  faith  natural.  There  is  a  deep  truth  in 
Wordsworth's  line :  — 

"  To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye." 

Thus  would  be  met  the  mind's  reasonable  demand  for  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  universal  law  wherein  religion  shall  present  no 
exception.  Thus  we  should  be  entering  upon  a  fulfillment  of  that 
pregnant  hint  or  prophecy  Bishop  Butler  uttered  in  the  words : 
44  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that  there  may  be  many 
beings  in  the  universe  whose  capacities  and  knowledge  and  views 
may  be  so  extensive  as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may 
to  them  appear  natural." *  The  Christian  revelation  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  culmination  of  the  age-long  manifestation,  "in  many 
parts  and  many  modes,"  of  the  divine  power  and  character,  in  the 
processes  of  creation  and  the  progress  of  history.    Redemption 

1  Analogy,  pti.ch.iiiL 
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will  be  seen  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  nature  which  God  designed, 
the  deliverance  awaiting  the  long  and  painful  travail  of  the  whole 
creation.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  be  recognized  as  truly  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  all  life.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  man  becomes  spir- 
itual, he  enters  more  truly  into  the  realization  of  his  nature  ;  and 
the  most  natural  of  all  laws  will  be  seen  to  be  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life. 

Thus  nature  shall  be  seen  aright  in  her  true  relations  to  God, 
glorified  by  the  divine  purpose  and  the  divine  presence.  The  un- 
worthy views  of  nature  dispelled,  we  shall  recognize  the  Spirit 
immanent  everywhere.  "  Other  world  ! "  exclaims  Emerson, 
**  there  is  no  other  world.  God  is  one  and  omnipresent.  Here 
or  nowhere  is  the  whole  fact ! "  No  longer  shall  the  living  God  be 
"  Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle." 

Science,  while  establishing  the  realm  of  law,  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  identification  of  law  with  God,  until  we  discern  the  reign 
of  spiritual  laws  in  the  natural  world,  and  find  the  reconciliation, 
were  it  needed,  say  rather  the  perpetual  alliance,  of  religion  and 
science,  knowledge  and  faith,  in  the  common  recognition  of 
"  One  God,  one  law,  one  element." 

Chauncey  B.  Brewster. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


HISTORICAL    PRESUPPOSITIONS  AND    FORESHAD- 
OWINGS  OF  DANTE'S  "DIVINE  COMEDY."1 

Suppose  your  room  to  be  lighted  by  a  single  window.  Let 
this  be  circular  —  a  "rose-window."  Allow  it  also  to  be  diminu- 
tive and  to  be  filled  with  a  single  glass.  Assume  the  glass  to  be 
a  convex  lens  of  given  focus.  In  such  case  you  may  remain  at 
leisure  in  your  room  and  see  reflected  from  the  wall  directly 
opposite  the  window  a  moving  panorama  of  the  world  beyond. 

Inverted  this  view  will  no  doubt  be  —  unless  you  adjust  addi- 
tional and  corrective  lenses  across  the  track  of  luminiferous  pulsa- 
tions which  your  rose-window  lens  has  caught  from  the  world 
beyond  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  double  cone  within  your 
room.     And  further,  this  corrective  apparatus   must  be  applied 

1  This  paper  is  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Froebel  Society  "  (Kindergartners)  of  St.  Louis,  February, 
1898. 
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precisely  at  the  focus  of  the  vibrant  energy  —  at  that  point, 
namely,  where  all  the  pulsations  from  all  the  varied  objects  of  the 
world  beyond  are  gathered  in  what  may  fairly  be  called  miracu- 
lous non-extended  union,  in  actual  mutual  inclusion  and  mutual 
interpenetration,  and  yet  preserving  absolute  distinction  each  from 
each,  to  be  projected  onward  with  unchanged  character  and  per- 
fect individuality  upon  the  surface  of  the  farther  wall. 

You  —  you,  the  conscious  unit,  the  personality,  to  whom  alone 
the  personal  pronoun  can  be  sanely  addressed  — you  dwell  within 
a  wondrous  room,  rose-windowed;  and  through  the  condensing 
lenses  of  these  windows,  called  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  space- 
filling pulsations  of  the  great  World-making  Power  are  gathered 
into  efficient  forms  of  stimuli  awaking  you  to  conscious  life. 

And,  even  so,  in  this  wise  you  see,  really  see,  not  one  single 
simplest  thing  of  all  that  is  or  happens  in  the  world  of  space. 
Nor  can  this  be  too  much  insistea  on :  Your  sense-organs  are  ab- 
solutely nothing  more  than  condensing  lenses  whose  sole  function 
it  is  to  gather  the  live  energy  of  the  space-filling  world  into  the 
spaceless  focus  of  your  own  individual  conscious  being.  What 
you  really  see  is  produced  through  your  own  process  of  response 
to  the  stimuli  coming  from  the  world  beyond  you. 

But  even  this  seeing  is  not  possible  to  sense  alone.  However 
simple  the  degree  of  vision,  it  can  develop  into  actual  realization 
only  through  the  corrective  lenses  of  the  higher  forms  of  Intelli- 
gence ;  nay,  also,  of  Feeling  and  of  Will.  And  these  corrective 
lenses  —  if  that  need  also  to  be  said  —  must  be  adjusted  within 
the  very  focus  of  your  own  consciousness.  And  that  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible  — that  even  the  very 
simplest  degree  of  experience  implies,  and  of  necessity  implies,  the 
whole  mind. 

Your  simplest  act  of  knowing,  then,  is  not  merely  perception ; 
it  is  more  than  perception.  It  is  a  complex  product  of  your  own 
purely  psychical  activity.  And  let  us  note  now  that  toward  this 
product  the  outer  world  contributes  nothing  whatever  beyond  the 
simple  stimulus  serving  to  awaken  psychical  activity  of  a  given 
order  on  your  part.  It  is  solely  through  the  exercise  of  your  whole 
mind  in  its  complex  character  as  at  once  perception,  imagination, 
understanding,  judgment,  reason,  feeling,  will — it  is  solely  in 
this  wise  that  you  have  come  to  interpret  your  own  rudimentary 
experiences  called  "  sensations  "  into  evidences  of  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  an  outer  world. 

I  have  just  used  the  phrase,  "  Your  mind."     And  this  is  quite 
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in  keeping  with  popular  forms  of  expression.  In  strict  truth,  how- 
ever, no  one  can  say,  "I  have  a  mind ;  "  the  only  completely  de- 
fensible form  of  statement  in  such  case  is :  "I  am  a  mind." 

On  the  contrary  it  is  in  every  way  reasonable  to  say :  "  I  have 
a  body ;  "  for  while  the  generic  term  man  includes  the  corporeal 
as  well  as  the  psychical  nature,  the  personal  pronoun,  as  expres- 
sive of  actual,  precisely  defined  personality,  is  applicable  to  the 
conscious  psychical  unit  only ;  a  unit  of  self-active,  self-unfolding 
energy,  to  which  the  body,  in  every  cell  and  fibre,  remains  exter- 
nal and  merely  organic  or  instrumental. 

Thus  one  may  indeed  have  eyes  and  see  not.  For  real  seeing 
is  a  purely  psychical  act  implying  only  that  the  eye  has  become 
truly  organic  to  the  mind  as  the  one  truly  conscious,  self-moving 
agent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  literally  true  that  at  any  given 
moment  one  sees  precisely  and  only  what  one  brings  with  him  the 
eyes  to  see.  For  such  expression  can  really  mean  nothing  else 
than  this :  That  seeing  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  concrete 
psychic  power  whose  functions  are  exercised  through  a  given  or- 
gan, and  that,  conversely,  this  organ  depends  for  its  development 
upon  those  actual  visual  functions  consisting  of  purely  psychic 
acts.  And  since  every  —  even  the  simplest  —  psychic  act  is  never- 
theless an  act  of  the  whole  mind,  it  is  evident  that  "  seeing  "  is  a 
question  of  degree.  That  is,  given  any  fact  or  sum  of  facts,  one 
mind  will  see  more,  another  less,  in  such  given  fact  or  sum  of 
facts. 

And  now  not  only  is  the  mind  to  be  regarded  as  one  indivisible 
unit.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  world  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  the  mind's  interest  is  also  one  and  indivisible.  And 
this  is  the  more  clearly  seen  to  be  unquestionably  true  the  nearer 
we  approach  that  view  of  the  world  in  which  its  universal,  eter- 
nal character  is  apprehended. 

From  year  to  year  you  seem  to  see  great  changes  in  the  world. 
And  yet  from  year  to  year  you  are  brought  to  see  that  while  the 
relation  between  yourself  and  the  world  has  not  ceased  to  change, 
this  progressive  change  of  relation  as  between  yourself  and  the 
world  is  due  to  change  within  yourself  rather  than  to  change  in 
the  world  in  its  wider  compass.  It  is  not  that  the  world  has 
grown  so  much  better  —  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  rather 
it  is  that  you  have  been  developing  the  power  to  see  the  world  in 
its  better  or  in  its  worse  aspects. 

If,  indeed,  your  power  of  vision  has  been  growing  normally  — 
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if  Intellect  and  Feeling  and  Will,  as  modes  of  your  essential  be- 
ing, have  all  grown  stronger  in  equal  degree — then  you,  as  the 
concrete  unit  of  which  these  are  bat  the  modes,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  more  precisely  and  adequately  the  positive,  concrete, 
abiding  aspects  of  the  world ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate more  sharply  between  these  aspects  and  those  others  which 
are  not,  but  only  seem  ;  and  lure  to  death  precisely  because  they 
only  seem  and  are  not. 

Such  is  the  psychological  lesson  to  be  learned  not  only  from  in- 
trospection, but,  also,  and  with  vastly  reinforced  weight  of  ethical 
import,  from  every  phase  of  human  history.  For  history  itself 
is  but  a  more  complex  psychological  process.  Nay,  Carlyle  was 
looking  into  the  very  core  of  this  process  when  he  declared  that 
"  history  is  but  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies.1'  Henoe 
is  it  that  in  their  attempts  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  history  the 
instinct  of  inquiring  minds  has  led  them  to  study  the  great  leaders 
in  action  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  leaders  in  song  on  the 
other.  It  has  ever  been  felt  that  the  great  leader  —  the  world- 
hero  —  is  he  who  is  able  to  train  a  nation  into  concerted  rhythmic 
strokes  that  by  their  united  power  rough-hew  the  world  into  ever 
fairer  forms  of  Reason ;  while  the  great  singer  —  the  world-poet 
—  is  he  who  sees  as  by  inspiration  the  finer  degrees  of  godhood  to 
be  unfolded  in  the  life  of  man.  And  yet  by  degrees  there  has 
developed  the  question  of  the  origin  alike  of  world-hero  and  of 
world-poet.     Whence  come  they  ? 

To  such  questions  there  are  those  who  have  this  easy  answer : 
"  Opportunity  makes  the  man."  And  is  it  not  undeniably  true? 
Surely  decaying  Borne  makes  rich  the  soil  from,  which  springs  that 
gigantic  growth  called  CflBsar.  Nor  can  you  refuse  assent  when  it 
is  said  that  only  from  the  crater  of  volcanic  Franoe  could  there 
be  cast  up  that  fierce,  consuming  flame,  Napoleon.  So,  again,  in 
no  other  age  than  one  of  buoyant,  all-daring,  world-transforming 
action  could  any  mind  unfold  the  power  to  seize  unerringly  the 
central  factors  of  the  world's  essential  history,  to  perfectly  assimi- 
late them,  and  to  reproduce  the  whole  in  perfect,  microcosmic 
mimicry  of  living,  struggling  humanity.  Only  in  the  sixteenth 
century — that  supreme  moment  of  the  world's  history,  when  old 
things  were  swiftly  passing  away  and  all  things  beooming  new  — 
only  then  was  it  possible  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  should 
unfold. 

And  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  thirteenth  century, — a 
period  in  which  the  factors  of  the  richer,  diviner  aspects  of  human 
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life  were  for  the  first  time  coming  fairly  into  fusion.  It  was  a 
period,  too,  wherein  was  swiftly  maturing  a  new,  deep  yearning 
for  wider  knowledge  of  the  great  central  features  of  man's  inmost 
nature,  and  for  a  clearer,  more  penetrating  view  of  man's  real 
place  and  final  destiny  in  the  Eternal  World.  Dwell  for  a  little 
upon  that  period,  and  you  will  see  that  only  in  breathing  such 
spiritual  atmosphere  could  any  human  soul  be  stimulated  into  a 
fervor  so  deep,  so  wide,  so  intense,  so  enduring  as  to  gather  into 
one  vast,  appallingly  vivid,  amazingly  minute,  superbly  beautiful, 
and,  withal,  sublimely  consistent  panoramic  view  of  the  whole 
Eternal  World  —  a  world  whose  lowest  depths  consist  of  the 
most  revolting  cesspools,  where  forever  welter  souls  self-dissolved 
in  sin ;  but  from  which  the  vision  rises  stage  by  stage  to  that 
wondrous  White  Rose  of  Heaven,  whose  petals  constitute  the  soft 
and  delicately  perfumed  ledges  on  which  souls  redeemed  through 
love  divine  find  place  of  rest,  and  which  prove  also  stages  of 
further  sweet  ascent  toward  God. 

•  Dante  was  indeed  the  child  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the 
thirteenth  century  was  the  flower  of  all  preceding  ages,  as  in 
turn  those  ages  were  but  successive  blossoms,  each  in  due  season, 
of  the  eternal  Tree  of  Life. 

True  indeed  is  the  saying :  "  Opportunity  makes  the  man ! " 
And  yet  there  comes,  like  breath  of  Fate,  this  question :  Why 
just  this  man,  and  not  another  ?  Nay,  why  not  many  others  ? 
Why  should  decaying  Rome  grow  just  one  Caesar  ?  Why  should 
explosive  France  shoot  forth  just  one  Napoleon  ?  Why  should 
the  great  new  period  of  discovery  give  rise  to  a  solitary  Shakes- 
peare? Why  should  the  culminating  period  in  the  great  process 
of  race-fusion,  with  its  mighty  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity, 
produce  but  the  single,  sublime,  apocalyptic  poet,  Dante  ? 

Bethink  yourself  and  see  if  to  such  question  any  other  answer 
can  be  found  than  this,  namely :  That  Rome  in  its  decay  grew 
Caesar  because  the  individual  man  Caesar  knew  how  to  assimilate 
all  that  yet  remained  of  vitality  in  Rome ;  and  France  in  eruption 
was  the  opportunity  of  Napoleon,  and  of  no  one  else,  because, 
among  all  the  frantic  millions  then  and  there  revolting  against  a 
crushing  despotism,  Napoleon  was  the  only  one  who  possessed  the 
native  individual  capacities  matured  through  fullest  and  most 
appropriate  training  into  that  perfect  self-possession,  rendering  it 
easily  possible  for  him  to  pierce  to  the  core  of  the  whirlwind  of 
events,  to  clearly  and  firmly  seize  its  central  factors,  and  thus  to 
stand  with  adamantine  calmness  amid  such  frightful  storm. 
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Opportunity  and  the  Man  ?  Why,  a  nation's  extremity  is  its 
hero's  opportunity !  And  woe  to  the  nation  which  in  its  extrem- 
ity is  lacking  a  hero;  for  in  such  case  the  nation's  doom  has 
come! 

But  the  artist^  the  poet  —  what  has  Shakespeare  or  Dante  to 
do  with  Caesar  or  Napoleon?  I  answer:  Just  this  —  that, 
whereas  Caesar  and  Napoleon  are  the  self-adjusted  media  through 
which  their  respective  peoples  sought  and  partly  attained  an 
external  emancipation,  Shakespeare  and  Dante  are  the  equally 
self-adjusted  media  through  which  their  respective  peoples  uncon- 
sciously sought,  and  in  a  measure  attained,  internal  or  spiritual 
emancipation.  They  are  the  living  rose-windows  through  which 
the  inmost  thought,  the  deepest  yearning  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  their  respective  peoples  became  focused  into  richest  splendor 
of  idealized  imagery,  destined  to  serve  as  luminous  guides  and 
deepest-thrilling  inspiration  to  all  succeeding  generations  of  the 
whole  world  in  the  ceaseless  and  ceaselessly  intensifying  struggle 
of  humanity  for  a  higher,  nobler,  ever  more  and  more  distinctly, 
deeply,  richly  spiritualized  existence. 

Now  both  Shakespeare  and  Dante  are  intensely  and  preemi- 
nently ethical ;  both  point  ceaselessly  to  the  eternal  principle  that 
the  fate  of  the  individual  is  determined  by  his  own  free  act. 
But,  while  Shakespeare  presents  this  lesson  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the  passionate  struggle  of  the  individual  within  the  sphere  of 
present  institutional  life,  Dante  unfolds  it  in  the  form  of  the 
ultimate  results  ideally  conceived  as  already  reached  in  the  world 
beyond  the  tomb. 

But  here,  again,  each  individual  poet  is  the  child  of  his  age  and 
of  his  race.  Shakespeare  is  English  in  that  he  sees  the  problems 
of  the  world  in  the  form  of  self-reliant  human  activity.  Dante  is 
Italian  in  that  he  finds  his  chief  satisfaction  in  witnessing  an 
ideal  pageant  that  half  reveals  and  half  conceals  the  eternal  veri- 
ties. And  yet,  not  less  is  it  true  that  each  is  the  great  poet  of 
his  age,  because,  in  the  self -poise  of  his  own  self -unfolded  person- 
ality, he  is  able,  and  he  alone  is  able,  to  seize  in  their  organic 
unity  all  the  vital  factors  of  the  life  of  his  age,  and  to  represent 
that  unity  in  wholly  appropriate  and  adequate  poetic  form. 

Such,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  clew  to  the  form  of  Dante's  art.  We 
have  next  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  are  the  fac- 
tors determining  the  inner  substance  of  that  art? 

As  already  hinted,  the  age  of  Dante  was  peculiar  as  an  age  in 
which  the  process  of  race-interfusion  had  fairly  reached  its  first 
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great  stage  of  maturity.  For  eight  hundred  years  the  rich,  warm 
blood  of  the  Teutonic  stock  had  been  blending  with  the  otherwise  * 
enfeebled  life-currents  of  the  old  Roman  world.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  new  race  had  been  evolved,  full  of  passionate  life,  eager 
in  ideals  of  a  regenerated  world,  but  impatient  of  slow  and  toil- 
some ways  for  the  realization  of  those  ideals. 

That,  in  simplest  intimation,  is  the  seething  reality  from  the 
midst  of  which  Dante  emerged.  And  yet  the  factors  of  that  new 
Italian  life  are  vastly  more  complex  than  such  intimation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

Six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Dante  occurred  that  sudden, 
swift  fusing  of  the  Arabic  peoples  into  that  mighty  power  known 
as  Islam  —  a  power  full  of  fatalities,  a  very  besom  of  destruction, 
and  yet  also  a  mild  and  saving  power.  If  it  threatened  fiercely 
to  drag  men  down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  civilization,  so 
also  it  could  lift  them  out  of  savagery  by  giving  them  a  motive 
leading  at  once  to  submission  to  a  higher  order  and,  through  this, 
to  the  assumption  of  a  worthier  life. 

Six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Dante  this  power  had  suddenly 
unfolded;  and,  with  its  unfolding,  it  had  felt  at  once  through 
every  fibre  the  pain  of  the  most  relentless  of  all  its  fatalities  — 
that  of  its  own  never  to  be  cancelled  contradiction  with  the  Roman- 
Christian  world.  Hence  its  furious  onsets  upon  new  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  its  equally  furious,  and  still  more  resolute, 
campaigns  having  for  their  ultimate  objective  point  old  Rome  on 
the  Tiber. 

True,  the  mace  of  Islam  was  shattered  by  its  frantic  strokes 
upon  the  Eastern  anvil,  while  the  anvil  of  Islam  was  crushed  be- 
neath the  blows  of  Karl,  the  Western  Hammer  —  Europe,  the  then 
promised  Paradise  of  the  world  —  and  its  gates  closed  once  for 
all  against  the  Moslem ! 

But  will  the  Moslem  tamely  acquiesce?  Surely  other  resources 
yet  remain  !  And  though  the  form  of  the  attack  be  changed,  yet 
once  more  a  twofold  and  far  subtler  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
the  misguided,  stubborn  Christian  world  to  see  how  far  superior 
is  the  Moslem  faith ! 

Not  that  these  later  movements  on  the  part  of  Islam  were  at  all 
clearly  concerted.  Rather  by  her  furious  and  futile  attempts  to 
break  through  the  more  than  adamantine  walls  of  Christendom 
had  Islam  been  fatally  disconcerted,  until  at  length  the  irrepres- 
sible fatality  of  its  own  inner  dissonance  swelled  to  hopeless  dis- 
ruption, leaving  the  Moslem  world  itself  sundered  into  an  Eastern 
and  a  Western  caliphate  in  ceaseless  mutual  menace. 
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And  yet  the  central  spirit  of  Islam  continued  ever  the  same. 
As  Christianity,  under  all  its  disguises,  is  ever  and  above  all  the 
religion  of  Freedom,  fostering  the  germ  of  divine  Personality  in 
every  individual  soul ;  so  Islam  is  ever,  through  all  its  variants, 
the  religion  of  Fatality,  smothering  all  faith  in  the  spirituality 
of  man's  nature,  and  neutralizing  the  hope  and  the  will  to  live  the 
life  divine. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  these  religions,  so  widely  contrasted  in 
essentials,  developed  in  conspicuous  degree  one  feature  of  striking 
outward  likeness.  As  Mecca  became  more  and  more  a  sacred 
centre  of  magical  import  to  the  follower  of  Mohammed,  so  Jerusa- 
lem became  more  and  more  a  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  devout  of  the 
Christian  world ;  and  pilgrimages  thither  came  to  be  looked  upon 
with  ever-increasing  favor  as  having  for  the  pilgrim  a  saving  effi- 
cacy. Thus  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  at  length 
to  make  their  way  into  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  might,  by  wor- 
shiping in  the  sacred  places,  assimilate  in  fullest  measure  the  God- 
hood  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

And  all  this  gave  to  Islam  a  new  opportunity.  If  the  gates  of 
the  European  Paradise  were  closed  against  the  Moslem,  the  Mos- 
lem soon  discovered  himself  to  be  already  in  possession  of  the 
sacred,  infinitely  prized  Asiatic  shrine  of  Christendom.  And, 
if  the  Christian  world  was  really  drawing  sustenance  from  this 
Asiatic  shrine,  might  not  Islam  hope  to  gain  the  ascendency  by 
shutting  out  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  this  magic  source  of 
strength  ? 

Such  would  be  the  logical  conclusion,  and;  if  Eastern  Moham- 
medanism contented  itself  with  a  fitful,  varying  persecution  of 
Christian  pilgrims,  it  could  only  be  because  from  its  very  nature 
the  faith  of  Islam  is  destructive  of  Will  in  any  of  its  more  com- 
plex phases,  and  must  make  the  Christian's  devotion  seem  too 
shadowy  in  its  results  to  offer  any  real  menace  to  the  world  of 
Islam.  Hence  such  persecution  as  was  actually  indulged  in  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  much  an  expression  of  race-antagonism  and 
of  individual  contempt  as  of  religious  zeaL 

And  yet  the  persecutions  continued  and  grew  more  serious  in 
character  with  the  growing  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  And  the 
more  the  persecutions  multiplied,  and  the  graver  the  character 
they  assumed,  only  so  much  the  more  did  the  piety  of  the  pilgrims 
assume  the  character  of  fanaticism,  and  thus  of  itself  furnish  all 
the  more  plausible  ground  for  redoubled  suspicion  and  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Islam. 
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But  there  was  yet  another  aspect  of  this  complex  relation  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  worlds.  Hitherto 
science  had  been  cultivated  only  at  the  Eastern  centres  —  chiefly 
at  Athens  and  at  Alexandria.  And  not  only  so,  but  science  had 
been  peculiarly  Greek  in  its  origin,  and  remained  Greek  in  its 
development.  No  other  race  had  as  yet  attained  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind. 

Meanwhile,  the  Persians  —  the  most  Greek-like  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  —  had  become  Mohammedan  ;  and  here  something  of 
Greek  science  found  appreciative  minds.1  True,  the  appreciation 
here  was  restricted  chiefly  to  the  more  materialistic  aspects  — 
Astronomy  and  Medicine. 

And  now  let  us  note  the  fact  that  it  is  especially  this  Per- 
sian infusion  which  found  its  freest  field  of  development  in  the 
Western  caliphate ;  and,  for  a  time  —  in  the  tenth  century  —  it 
seemed  that  science  was  to  be  reborn  in  the  far  western  regions 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula  —  reborn,  that  is,  without  a  soul ! 

Renan  and  others  have,  indeed,  sung  fairly  tearful  hymns  of 
praise,  mingled  with  regret,  in  honor  of  the  splendid  Moham- 
medan renascence  in  science,  which  suddenly  bloomed  out  and 
as  suddenly  decayed,  during  the  tenth  century,  in  that  idyllic 
vale  of  Andalusia,  at  the  Moslem  court  of  Hakem  II.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  were  gathered  at  that  court  eager,  happy  throngs 
composed  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  all  of  whom 
had  risen  to  the  height  of  mutual  esteem  and  fairly  loving  toler- 
ance in  their  deep,  yearning  search-in-common  for  Truth.  There, 
in  this  noble  spirit,  they  forgot  all  difference.  Nay,  rather,  they 
were  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  count  all  difference  as  mere 
illusion,  and  to  see  as  in  a  vision  the  blessed  final  unity  of  human 
life. 

And  yet,  that  unity  of  human  life  —  what  was  its  real  basis 
as  conceived  by  those  eager  minds?  To  this  question  Renan 
himself  gives  clearest  answer.  And  the  answer  is,  that  the 
Oriental  mind  had  caught  a  gleam  of  the  ultimate  union  of  all 
human  souls  in  the  form  of  their  final  complete  interfusion,  and 
hence  complete  obliteration  as  individuals,  through  their  reabsorp- 
tion  in  the  one  infinite  "  active  Intellect,"  from  which,  by  simple 
emanation,  they  had  gained  their  present  special  and  only  seem- 
ingly permanent  individual  existence. 

Plainly,  then,  it  is,  as  Renan  explicitly  declares,  no  more  than  a 
mere  "  simulacrum  of  immortality  "  that  is  held  to  even  by  Aver- 

1  Renan,  Aoerroks  et  rAverroisme,  3d  ed.  p.  91. 
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roes  himself,  the  prince  of  Arab  philosophers.  And  this  simula- 
crum, more  explicitly,  consists  in  affirming  the  immortality  of  the 
species,  while .  denying  it  to  the  individual.1  And  this  view  was 
already  explicitely  unfolded  in  the  tenth  century.2 

A  simulacrum  of  immortality,  indeed  !  to  arise,  a  mere  bubble 
on  the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  the  Infinite,  to  sparkle  a  moment 
there  by  a  borrowed  light,  to  merge  again  into  the  infinite  Sub- 
stance, all  trace  of  individuality  vanishing  forever !  No  wonder 
that  Jew  and  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  once  persuaded  of  this 
phantom  destiny  of  man,  should  conceive  a  pathetic  sort  of  phan- 
tom tolerance  for  one  another  as  being  themselves  mere  phantoms 
which  must  all  alike  fade  swiftly  and  utterly  from  view ! 

Differences?  What  a  mockery!  Why  embitter  the  few 
moments  of  this  merely  evanescent  reality  of  conscious  existence 
by  wrangling  over  "  differences "  that  must  presently  vanish  of 
themselves  ? 

Tolerance?  The  word  has  no  meaning  in  such  case!  Rather, 
with  the  conviction  that  all  differences  are  but  mere  deceptive 
appearances,  all  ground  of  enmity,  or  even  of  rivalry,  has  wholly 
ceased ;  and  the  only  appropriate  word  by  which  the  psychologi- 
cal condition  of  such  ghostly  world  can  be  described  is  indiffer- 
ence. 

A  "  privileged  corner  of  the  world,"  indeed  I  this  Andalusia, 
where  in  the  tenth  century  "  the  taste  for  science  and  fine  things," 
as  Kenan  puts  it,  "  had  established  a  tolerance  of  which  modern 
times  can  scarcely  offer  an  example !  "  * 

In  sober  truth,  let  Renan  say  what  he  will  of  the  efforts  of 
Hakem  as  "  developing  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  move- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages,"  yet,  from  his  own  account,  it  remains 
clearly  evident  that  this  same  movement  was  altogether  sporadic, 
representing  neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  nor  Islamism.  It 
might  rather,  and  without  injustice,  be  described  as  a  sudden  and 
violent  epidemic  of  sentimentalism  brought  on  by  the  awaking 
of  eager  but  untrained  minds  to  a  consciousness  of  the  deeper 
problems  of  life.  Lacking  the  intellectual  vigor  to  really  think 
out  these  problems,  such  minds  easily  fell  then,  as  they  now  but 
too  easily  fall,  victims  to  the  simple,  symbolically  represented 
Fatalism  of  the  Orient. 

Renan  tells  us  plainly,  what  all  the  world  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  long  known,  that  "  philosophy  has  never  been  more  than  an 

1  Averroes  et  VAverr&tane,  3d  ed.  p.  165, 156.  *  Ibid.  p.  95. 

•  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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episode  in  the  history  of  the  Arab  spirit"  And  yet  philosophy, 
properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  than  the  explicit,  systematic 
development  of  reflective  thought.  And  reflective  thought,  as 
pertaining  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  is  present  in 
one  or  another  degree  in  every  concrete  manifestation  of  mind  — 
the  Arab  included.  So  that  Mohammedanism  must  sooner  or 
later  attempt  to  account  to  itself  for  its  own  existence,  and  to 
solve  for  reflective  thought  what  was  at  first  unfolded  in  forms 
appealing  chiefly  to  the  imagination. 

But  the  method  of  thought  had  already  been  discovered  and 
formulated.  And  it  was  but  inevitable  that  Islam  should  turn  to 
this  matured  instrumentality  already  at  hand  for  guidance  in  its 
own  self-examination.  And  further,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
most  alert  minds  of  the  Moslem  world  should  be  the  first  to  seize 
upon  the  problem  in  its  central  import  and  apply  the  given 
method  to  its  solution. 

Now  the  one  really  adequate  formulation  of  the  method  of 
thought  up  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Islam  was  that  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  all  the  peoples  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Islam 
the  Persians  were  the  most  Greek-like  in  habit  of  mind.  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Moslem  Persians  should  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  force  of  the  deeper  problems  of  the  Moslem 
faith ;  and  that  thus  they  should  be  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
having  for  its  purpose  to  justify  to  the  reason  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophet 

But  the  Persians  were  even  more  like  the  Hindus  than  like  the 
Greeks.  And,  while  Aristotle  came,  to  be  accepted  as  the  scien- 
tific guide  in  the  adventurous  task  of  translating  the  fairly  sibyl- 
line teachings  of  Mohammed  into  forms  that  should  satisfy  the 
irrepressible  demands  of  reason ;  yet  the  charm  of  the'  mystic 
Fatalism  of  India  proved  irresistible  to  the  kindred  Oriental 
Persian  mind.  Nay,  it  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Koran,  and  ever  served  as  the  one  perfectly  acceptable  clew 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  method  of  the  great  Greek  was  to  be 
applied  in  the  effort  to  fathom  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  Koran. 

It  is  only  with  reserve  then  that  one  can  accept  the  statement 
of  Renan  to  the  effect  that  the  origin  of  the  (so-called)  Arab 
philosophy  is  in  reality  an  aspect  of  reaction  against  Islam. 1  It 
is  true  that  Islam  has  little  power  of  assimilation.  In  this  con- 
sists its  limit,  its  deadliest  fatality ;  and  yet  the  votaries  of  Islam, 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  common  humanity,  cannot  but  have  at 
1  Cp.  Averroet  et  I'Averrofome,  p.  91. 
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least  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  great  twofold  problem  of 
Whence  and  Whither ',  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of  every  human 
soul.  And  if  the  faith  of  Islam  can  be  unfolded  into  the  clear 
form  of  philosophic  vision  only  at  the  expense  of  seeing  the  indi- 
vidual conscious  unit  vanish  by  reabsorption  into  the  one  infinite 
44  active  Intellect/'  then  it  is  evident  that  Islam  as  a  faith  is  in 
hopeless  antagonism  with  Islam  as  a  philosophic  tenet,  and  that 
one  of  these  contradictories  must  give  way  to  the  other. 

That  is  the  real  reason  why  persecution  speedily  arose  and 
brought  swift  ending  to  this  brilliant  ghost-dream  of  universal 
44  Tolerance." 

It  is  not  merely,  then,  as  Renan  would  have  it,  that  u  the  people 
have  never  loved  the  sages ; "  it  is  rather  that  here,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  in  the  world's  history,  the  self-styled  sages  have 
assumed  the  role  of  prophets  of  negation^  and  have  thus  put 
themselves  in  contradiction  with  the  deepest,  divinest  instincts  of 
mankind  —  it  is  often  rather  for  this  reason  that  persecution  has 
arisen  in  the  world.  The  reaction  against  the  pretentious,  con- 
descending fanaticism  of  shallow  44  enlightenment "  naturally 
takes  the  form  of  the  fierce,  resentful  fanaticism  of  profound 
bigotry. 

Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  "  the  faithful "  in  the  World  of 
Islam  reaffirmed  the  Koran  in  opposition  to  any  and  all  the 
heretical,  mystifying  subterfuges  of  (so-called)  philosophy;  a 
deep  shudder  ran  through  the  Christian  world  as  well.  For 
presently  this  blight  of  Fatalistic  Materialism  began  to  spread 
through  the  schools  of  Europe,  threatening  in  the  subtlest  way 
the  very  life  of  the  religion  of  Freedom. 

And  so,  both  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  Christianity  is 
once  more  put  upon  the  defensive  by  Islamism.  And  the  form  of 
attack  is  of  such  nature  as  to  arouse  the  deepest  resentment  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  awaken  a  vague  sense  of  terror  on  the  other 
—  a  terror  all  the  more  uncontrollable  since  the  subtle  form  of 
the  new  danger  rendered  its  extent  incalculable. 

This  danger  will  be  met  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  the 
alarmed  intellect  of  Europe  will  set  about  a  reexamination  of  the 
whole  range  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  materialistic  fatalism 
spreading  from  that  Andalusian  ghost-dream  centre  of  spurious 
tolerance  will  be  met  and  refuted  on  the  arena  of  reason ;  and 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Christian  world  will  be  found  to  attain 
only  the  greater  clearness  and  to  be  only  the  more  undeniably  all- 
inclusive  in  range,  the  more  rigidly  the  strictly  scientific  method 
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is  applied  in  their  examination.  The  great  Albert  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  improved  upon  in  this  work  by  his  great  pupil,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  writings,  in  turn,  for  long  after  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  guide  of  Christendom  in  the  systematic  interpre- 
tation of  the  world  in  its  total  significance.  And  most  of  all,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  have  to  note  that  such  guide  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  will  prove  to  be  to  him  who  is  destined  to  unfold 
in  the  wondrous  poetic  symbolism  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  a  fairly 
complete  and  infinitely  solemn  vision  of  the  Eternal  Worlds  with 
its  hells  of  negation,  its  purgatorial  states  of  vacillating  purpose, 
and  its  paradise  of  richly  rhythmic  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  popular  form  in  which  the  new 
danger  will  be  met  is  given  its  deepest  import  by  a  singular  aspect 
of  the  Christian  world  at  this  period.  The  tenth  century  was 
for  the  Christian  world  a  period  of  deep  unrest  and  cumulative 
fear.  The  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  bringing  on  the 
end  of  the  world,  drew  all  eyes  as  to  the  approaching  and  one 
all-engrossing  fact. 

We  are  apt  in  our  day  to  look  pityingly  upon  this  strange 
millennial  illusion.  And  yet  it  was  the  form  in  which  the  mind 
of  the  whole  Christian  world  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  look  away 
from  the  petty  cares  of  the  mere  immediate  "  present "  world  to 
the  great,  eternal  type  of  divine-human  Personality^  which  was, 
yet  isy  and  is  to  be% 

And  so,  while  the  Mohammedan  world  was  persuading  itself 
that  Personality  is  but  a  vanishing  aspect  of  human  existence, 
Christianity,  even  through  its  very  errors  in  point  of  form,  was 
rousing  itself  to  far  profounder  and  more  vivid  faith  in  the  actual, 
abiding  Personality  of  the  One  who  as  man  had  died  into  living 
Godhood.  And  this  faith  was  rendered  the  more  vitally  signifi- 
cant to  men  because  they  believed  He  was  about  to  come  again,  in 
•  the  splendor  of  his  actual  Divinity,  and  rule  the  world,  giving  it 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  through  the  realization 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  as  the  conscious,  deathless  sons  of 
God. 

It  was  thus  that  more  and  more  the  whole  history  of  the  God- 
man  came  to  fill  the  minds  of  Christian  men,  and  that  the  actual 
region  of  his  past,  visible,  historical  earthly  existence  came  more 
and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  peculiar  sense  the  Holy  Land. 

More  and  more,  then,  all  eyes  turned  eastward  as  to  a  point  of 
world-illumination.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  prophetic  wish  of 
all  thoughtful  minds  has  ever  pointed  to  divine  Personality  as 
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the  ruling  principle  of  the  world,  as  the  focal  point  of  all  illumi- 
nation for  all  problems  ?  Is  not  that  in  deepest  truth  the  actual 
Star  in  the  East  seen  by  ancient  sages,  and  leading  them  upon 
Bethlehem  pilgrimages  in  search  of  the  secret  of  the  birth  of 
divine-human  Personality  ?  And  is  it  not  this  same  star  that  is 
seen  again  by  the  later  men  of  Europe  ?  And  does  it  not  there, 
too,  lift  their  minds  heavenward  and  lead  them  upon  Jerusalem 
pilgrimages  in  search  of  the  secret  of  that  one  Life  in  its  won- 
drous unfolding  through  cruel  death  into  yet  diviner  forms  of 
life?  Nay,  what  are  those  vast  ideal  movements  called  the 
Crusades  but  one  prolonged  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
world  to  seize  the  true  perspective  of  that  world  -  illuminating 
Personality  ? 

By  its  idyllic  Andalusian  reveries  Islam  had  threatened  to  dissi- 
pate all  human  personality.  But  in  that  very  fact  Islam  had 
helped  to  awaken  all  Christian  minds  into  utmost  eagerness  of 
gaze  at  once  upon  the  outer  form  and  also  upon  the  inmost  sub- 
stance of  that  wondrous  divine-human  Personality,  whose  actual 
historical  life-struggle  and  final  triumph  over  death  gave  full 
assurance  that  through  like  struggle  every  human  soul  might  also 
attain  to  actual,  immortal,  individual  godhood. 

Such  the  fair  vision !  But,  before  the  true  import  of  this 
mystic  Light  of  the  World  could  be  fairly  apprehended  by  the 
crusading  multitudes  they  must  gaze  into  the/tctual  tomb  of  that 
wondrous  historical  Personality.  For  only  thus  could  they  come 
to  see  with  perfect  clearness  that  in  deepest  truth  He  who  had 
passed  through  death  to  fuller  life  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the 
tomb  at  all,  but  that  far  rather  He  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
living  world. 

Had  He  not  ascended  into  the  heavens  ?  And  had  He  not  also 
pronounced  these  mystic  words:  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you  "  ? 

Marvelous,  blinding  words!  Yet  his  words  must  be  true! 
And  so  from  the  Asiatic  universal  tomb  of  divine-human  Person- 
ality the  crusaders  at  length  turned  slowly  away  to  find  in  the 
freshly  unfolding  universal  forms  of  the  reviving  human  world  of 
Europe  the  actually  evolving  heaven  of  man  redeemed. 

And  again  the  strange  fatality  of  Islam  appears  still  further  in 
the  great  movement  of  the  Crusades.  For  the  Andalusian 
reveries  had  grown  first  of  all  out  of  studies  of  the  great  Greek 
sage ;  and  it  was  through  these  mild  Andalusian  symposia  that 
this  sage  was  first  made  known  to  the  maturing  intelligence  of  the 
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western  Christian  world.  And  now,  through  the  Crusades  against 
Islam  the  genuine  Aristotle  is  discovered  and  freed  from  his 
Mohammedan  disguises.  And  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
he  is  found  to  furnish  the  very  methods  by  which  Andalusian 
fatalistic  sentimentalism  can  be  cleared  away,  and  by  which  the 
traditional  forms  in  which  the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity 
had  thus  far  been  received  may  at  length  be  proven  to  the  reason 
to  be  a  consistent  and  fairly  adequate  presentation  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  great  vital  principles  constituting  all  that  is  of  real 
significance  in  the  inmost  nature  of  man,  of  the  world  in  which 
man  lives,  and  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  man. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Crusades  were  indeed  an  expression 
of  fanaticism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  characterized 
by  revolting  ferocities.  Everywhere  overwhelming  proofs  appear 
of  jnonstrous  cupidities  and  treasons.  And  yet  it  can  be  no  more 
than  a  superficial  view  of  this  great  movement  which  fails  to  dis- 
cern as  the  very  soul  of  it  all  the  world-unifying,  world-inspiring 
ideal  of  divine-human  Personality,  which  looms  first  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  simple  individual  historical  form  as  the  unique  person- 
age of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  but  which  clarifies  through  the  alembic  of 
the  Crusades  into  the  still  profounder,  more  vital  conception  of 
the  universal  God-man  as  continuously  present  and  as  progres- 
sively unfolding  in  the  entire  process  of  human  history. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  real,  ceaseless  Crusade  will  be  the  battle 
of  Freedom  against  Fatalism  in  all  its  myriad  forms.  It  will  con- 
sist of  the  progressive  conquest  of  the  world  to  the  eternal  forms 
of  Season.  Returning  from  empty  tombs  of  dead-past  forms  to 
the  concrete  vital  currents  of  the  present  living  world,  from  the 
fantasies  of  unchecked,  untrained  imagination  to  the  regulated 
forms  of  sober  reason,  the  Crusaders  discover  in  the  inner,  yearn- 
ing soul  of  each  individual  man  the  one  centre  from  which  alone 
true  progress  in  the  unfolding  of  a  real,  abiding  world  is  possible. 
And  with  this  discovery  they  enter  once  for  all  upon  that  vastly 
complex  process  which  consists  first  in  the  reduction  of  Nature  to 
human  needs,  and  secondly  in  the  unfolding  of  human  institutions 
as  the  indispensable  organic  media  of  the  fullest  human  life. 

Nay,  the  Crusades  expand  into  that  one  great  ideal  movement 
which  at  heart  is  nothing  else  than  the  process  of  the  assimilation 
of  all  the  vital  elements  of  all  the  world  into  the  tensely  vibrant 
tissues  of  the  ever-increasingly  complex  embodiment  of  Man  ; 
through  all  which  process  man  proves  more  and  more  clearly  to 
be  —  and  that  in  each  individual  soul  —  the  present  struggling, 
suffering,  dying,  rising  son  of  God. 
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And  now  we  have  to  ask :  What,  up  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  were  these  vital  elements  of  the  world  ? 

To  this  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  answer  here  save  in 
briefest  intimation.  Man  is,  let  us  repeat,  essentially  a  threefold 
being.  He  is  at  once  a  power  to  know,  a  power  to  do,  and  a 
power  to  feel.  The  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  know  is 
called  Science.  The  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  do  is 
called  Government.  The  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  feel 
is  called  Religion.  To  know  the  world,  to  wield  the  world,  to 
experience  the  rhythm  of  the  world  —  all  these  in  one  —  that  is  to 
be  concrete  Man.  And  concrete  man  is  Divinity  in  process  of 
unfolding. 

Now  it  happened  in  the  ancient  world  that  whole  peoples  pre- 
sented this  concrete,  divinely  constituted  humanity  in  more  or 
less  conspicuously  disproportioned  aspects  of  development.  And 
of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  three  unfolded  each  a  special  one  of 
the  central  phases  of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  in  such  fullness  and 
strength  of  central,  vital  significance  as  to  make  of  that  nation 
thus  far  the  true  rose-window  of  the  world,  through  which  the 
perfect  image  of  Man,  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  essential 
aspects  of  his  divinely  constituted  being,  became  focused  once  for 
all  into  utmost  clearness  and  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  form  for 
all  the  generations  coming  after. 

It  was  ancient  Hellas  that,  with  her  clear,  joyous  assurance  of 
her  own  fullest  unison  with  the  all-ruling  gods,  found  herself  free 
to  view  with  fairly  perfect  fearlessness  every  aspect  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  through  the  total  life  of  ancient  Hellas 
the  great  fundamental  forms  of  the  intellectual  life  of  man  were 
unfolded  and  brought  to  approximate  maturity.  The  Greeks 
were  the  first  world-knowing  people. 

So,  too,  the  sense  of  order,  of  mutual  obligation  as  between 
man  and  man  in  all  relations  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  daily 
life,  all  this  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  And  this  passion,  unfolding  into  active  form  as  a  vast 
complex  of  practical  discipline,  gave  rise  through  the  centuries  of 
Roman  life  to  the  fundamental  types  or  universal  forms  of  the 
will  expressed  in  government  and  called  laws.  The  Romans 
were  the  first  world-ruling  people. 

Finally  the  resistless,  all-engrossing  desire  for  unison  with  the 
Highest,  with  the  Ultimate  and  Spiritual  as  the  eternal,  all  decree- 
ing Power  in  the  character  of  perfect  Personality, — this  in  turn 
proved  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  a  given  people.     And  through 
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fifteen  centuries  the  history  of  this  people  presents  one  prolonged 
series  of  desperate  struggles,  involving  keenest  suffering,  repeated 
national  death,  yet  from  which  the  nation  ever  again  victoriously 
arose  into  new  and  nobler  life. 

No  more  striking  object-lesson  could  be  given  in  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  normally  death  is  forever  "  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory "  —  that  is,  assimilated  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  ever 
widening,  ever  deepening  process  known  as  Life.  The  Hebrews 
were  the  first  people  to  feel  keenly,  surely,  with  all  fullness,  the 
great  divine  rhythm  of  the  world  in  its  deepest  spiritual  import. 

For  this  reason  it  was  a  Hebrew  who  first  seized,  as  with  divine 
vision,  the  utmost  import  for  man  of  the  central  principle  of  Per- 
sonality —  the  principle  that  once  for  all  lifts  man  to  a  divine 
level  and  reveals  the  Seal  Presence  of  the  creative  Mind  in  all 
the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  the  actual  world. 

Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew  —  it  is  thus  we  name  the  three  great 
basic  elements  that  have  fused  chemically  into  that  wondrously 
rich  product  which  we  call  Modern  Civilization.  It  is  the  Teu- 
tonic spirit  which  has  known  how  to  blend  these  factors  in  the 
finest  proportions,  and  to  raise  their  product  to  its  highest  powers 
in  point  alike  of  quantity  and  of  quality. 

Meanwhile  the  highest  results  attained  up  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  —  the  time  of  Dante  —  were  due  to  the  newly 
unfolded  Romance  nationalities.  It  was  with  them  that  Greek 
culture,  and  Roman  discipline,  and  Hebrew  inspiration  had  come 
into  fairly  perfect  fusion  through  the  clash  and  interfusion  of  race 
with  race,  and  the  inevitable  spiritual  awakening  consequent 
upon  that  long-continued  strife. 

And,  to  crown  all  this,  and  give  it  a  truly  universal  applica- 
tion, there  came  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  great,  ideal  movement  of  the 
Crusades,  the  central,  vitalizing,  all-energizing  principle  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  principle  of  divine-human  Personality. 
It  was  to  this  principle,  as  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  Greek 
factor  of  science  was  to  give  adequate  formulation  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  and  that  the  Roman  factor  of  discipline,  in  the 
sense  of  government  by  law,  was  to  give  adequate  formulation 
for  the  human  will.  It  was  this  principle  of  Personality  that 
was  to  become,  and  by  the  time  of  Dante  had  already  become, 
the  central ,  all-assimilating  principle  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  Christianity  may  be  justly  described  as  the 
predestined  religion  of  the  world. 
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The  Ancient  world  was  that  period  of  human  history  in  which 
those  great  fundamental  factors  of  civilization  which  we  have 
come  to  describe  as  Greek  and  Roman  and  Hebrew  were  not  as 
yet  seen  in  their  true  proportions  and  mutual  relation,  and  hence 
were  maintained  more  or  less  in  an  attitude  of  isolation  and  hos- 
tility toward  one  another.  The  Middle  Age  period  is  character- 
ized by  the  interfusion  of  these  elements,  first  through  their 
natural  affinity  for  one  another,  and  secondly  through  the  race- 
collisions  occurring  within  Europe,  and  by  degrees  resulting  in 
race-fusion,  with  consequent  increased  complexity  and  flexibility 
of  spiritual  power.  The  Modern  period  is  the  period  of  the  fuller 
unfolding  of  the  results  of  race-interfusion  and  the  multiplication 
of  thought  by  thought  —  the  rapid,  because  clear  and  ever  more 
clearly  conscious,  process  of  tracing  out  the  essential  lines  of 
relation  and  modes  of  combination  in  a  real  and  rational  world. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ancient  world  was  a  world  of 
isolation,  of  mutual  distrust,  of  irrepressible  antagonism  —  that 
is,  a  very  Inferno  of  negotiations.  So,  also,  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
stitute a  period  of  interfusion,  of  physical  and  spiritual  collision, 
of  cumulative  earnestness  and  depth  of  inquiry,  of  the  gradual 
balancing  and  clarifying  of  the  minds  of  men  —  that  is,  a  painful 
but  promising  Purgatorial  state  for  humanity.  And  finally  the 
Modern  world  is  the  period  of  discovery,  of  growing  clearness  of 
intelligence,  of  increasing  mutual  confidence  and  helpfulness  — 
that  is,  a  state  in  which  humanity  is  realizing  in  ever-increasing 
degree  the  genuine  rhythm  of  Paradise. 

The  Middle  Age  period,  therefore,  has  been  rightly  bounded, 
in  point  of  time,  by  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  a  whole 
Teutonic  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  on  the  other. 
And  the  latter  boundary  is  the  more  manifestly  rational,  because 
the  discovery  of  America  is  but  the  conspicuous  outer  fact  in  that 
far  wider  process  of  discovery,  which,  above  all,  gives  its  central 
characteristic  to  the  modern  time,  and  through  which  the  whole 
world  has  assumed  a  wholly  new  significance  to  the  struggling, 
wondering,  victorious,  rejoicing  spirit  of  humanity. 

Now  it  was  at  the  very  height  of  the  Middle  Age  period  that 
Dante  lived,  and  dreamed,  and  wrote.  The  purgatorial  process 
of  fusion  was  well  on  its  way  toward  completion.  The  intel- 
lectual—  nay,  the  total  spiritual  —  stimulus  had  long  been 
gathering  force  and  definiteness.  The  universal  forms  of  the 
Will,  consisting  of  family,  of  state,  of  church,  were  well  on  their 
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way  toward  rational  definition.  The  central  forms  of  the  Intelli- 
gence, consisting  of  philosophy  and  theology,  had  already  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  maturity.  The  forms  of  faith  expressive 
of  growing  religious  Feeling  were  already  highly  elaborated  in  the 
ceremonial  of  worship. 

Nevertheless  all  remained  as  if  in  mist.  An  obscurity  hovered 
about  every  one  of  all  these  forms.  Amid  all,  much  loomed  huge, 
spectral,  threatening.  Every  attempt  to  clarify  only  led  to  the 
unfolding  of  some  new  symbol.  Thus,  at  length,  through  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  great  cathedrals 
arose.  By  the  close  of  this  period  also  the  finest  of  the  great 
Latin  hymns  had  been  composed.  In  truth,  by  the  time  of  Dante, 
cathedrals,  hymns,  sermons,  science,  all  human  speech  and  human 
deed  seemed  spellbound  through  the  spirit  of  symbolism.  The 
human  soul  in  its  very  seeking  after  light  had  wandered  into  a 
maze,  a  labyrinth,  which  threatened  also  to  be  its  tomb. 

If  only  there  could  be  found  a  magic  thread  that  should  guide 
the  dazed,  weary  spirit  beyond  these  stifling  forms !  And  such 
magic  thread  was  then  and  there  discovered.  And,  strangely 
enough,  the  magic  thread  was  itself  composed  of  the  most  elab- 
orate complex  of  symbolism  the  world  has  ever  yet  produced ! 
Nay,  it  was  precisely  the  aggregation  and  complete  systematize 
tion  of  all  the  essential  forms  of  symbolism,  which  the  genius  of 
the  whole  human  race,  spurred  on  by  fear  and  hope  alike,  had  to 
that  moment  unfolded. 

Systematization !  That  means  reduction  of  each  symbol  to  a 
definite  rank  and  meaning  with  reference  to  one  alUclarifying 
Idea.  And  that  all-clarifying  Idea  was  and  is,  in  its  more  con- 
crete character,  what  I  have  already  called  the  all-assimilating 
principle  of  divine-human  Personality. 

The  Greek  world  attained  to  the  abstract  conception  of  Indi- 
viduality. The  Roman  world  attained  to  the  abstract  conception 
of  the  solidarity  of  relations  as  between  individual  and  individual. 
The  Hebrew  world  attained  to  the  central  conception  of  person- 
ality, though  only  in  symbolic  form.  The  great,  characteristic, 
all-engrossing  problem  of  the  Christian  world  is  this :  To  raise 
the  abstract  term  of  Individuality  to  its  highest  concrete  degree 
of  Personality.  And  this  means  that  Personality  shall  be  intel- 
lectually apprehended  and  comprehended,  and  adequately  repre- 
sented, alike  in  the  forms  of  the  imagination  and  in  the  forms  of 
Reason.  It  means  also,  and  equally,  that  Personality  shall  be 
willed  into  actual  realization  of  all  its  essential,  organic  aspects, 
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whether  these  be  of  a  social,  of  a  political,  or  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. It  means  still  further,  and  not  less  truly,  that  Personality 
shall  be  progressively  realized  in  feding,  as  the  rhythmic  pulse- 
beat  of  the  actual  divine  life  of  the  world. 

Already  at  the  time  of  Dante  thirteen  centuries  of  the  life  of 
the  Christian  world  had  been  passed  in  ceaseless  and  ever-increas- 
ingly  earnest  effort  to  solve  this  problem. 

And  let  us  note  also  that,  without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  the  process  of  raising  the  prob- 
lem itself  to  its  highest  power.  And  thus,  if  the  problem  is  one 
of  infinite  complexity,  it  is  plain  that  no  solution  can  ever  be 
attained  that  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  require  to  be  re-solved. 
Yet  for  all  that  it  is  ever  the  self-same  problem.  Each  successive 
and  tentative  solution  does  indeed  more  nearly  approximate 
finality.  The  work  is  not  lost.  The  very  work  itself  is  precisely 
that  exercise  of  power  that  leads  to  rejuvenation  and  to  the  further 
extension  of  power.  And  clear  though  it  be  that  no  final  solution, 
in  the  sense  of  an  absolutely  exhaustive  solution,  can  ever  be 
attained,  yet  the  race  of  man  will  still  continue,  and  with  utmost 
care,  to  formulate  its  creeds,  to  build  with  endless  toil  its  institu- 
tions, and  to  sing  its  hymns  with  keenest  sense  of  rhythm ;  well 
knowing  that  each  successive  creed  will  yet  demand  revision,  that 
every  institution  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  in  every  hymn 
will  be  revealed  at  length  some  form  of  dissonance  and  lack  re- 
quiring it  to  be  composed  anew. 

Nay,  if  without  flinching  you  adjust  your  vision  to  the  utter- 
most perspectives  of  human  destiny,  you  will  see  that  particular 
creeds,  particular  institutions,  particular  hymns,  all  alike  are 
but  the  divinely  appointed  disciplinary  exercises,  serving  each  a 
limited,  temporary  purpose  in  the  education  of  individual  human 
spirits  into  ever  higher  degrees  of  realized  Godhood  —  into  ever 
higher  degrees  of  concrete  divine  Personality. 

And  now  we  come  to  ask  more  precisely  what  was  the  particular 
degree  in  this  infinitely  complex  and  extended  educational  process 
that  was  actually  attained  by  Dante. 

The  chief  factors  and  appliances  in  his  own  individual  develop- 
ment are  manifest  enough.  Had  the  actual  conditions  beeu  favor- 
able it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
activity  of  Dante's  life  would  have  been  within  the  range  of  the 
forms  of  the  Will.  That  is,  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  would 
have  put  forth  his  chief  powers  in  the  direction  of  shaping  the 
actual  institutional  forms  of  his  own  time  and  country,  and  of 
leading  in  the  wider  social  life  of  his  own  people. 
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In  such  case  he  would  have  proven  himself  a  true  representa- 
tive, on  a  higher  plane,  of  the  old  Roman  spirit  of  discipline,  of 
training  men  to  fullest  possible  development  as  each  a  power-to- 
dor  yet  in  closest,  strictest  harmony  of  relationship  each  to  each. 
But  the  field  of  outer  action  as  a  leader  and  organizer  in  the  im- 
mediate "  practical "  world  was  denied  to  Dante.  And  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself :  into  what  field  of  activity  could  so  vigorous, 
so  richly  endowed  a  mind,  direct  its  energies  with  reasonable  hope 
of  full  activity  and  worthy  result  ?  What  field  other  than  one 
purely  ideal  was  open  to  a  man  driven  out  from  his  native  city, 
compelled  to  live  in  actual  exile,  and  to  eat  in  bitterness  the  bread 
that  had  been  earned  by  another  man's  labor? 

Such  the  immediate  outer  conditions.  What  were  the  inner, 
spiritual  factors  ?  To  this  the  answer  is,  not  only  a  mind  of  mar- 
velously  rich  endowment  in  point  of  native  strength,  of  native 
docility,  of  native  delicacy ;  but  also  a  mind  possessed  of  rare 
education  for  his  time,  being  deeply  versed  in  poetry,  in  philoso- 
phy, and  in  politics  —  the  universal  forms  of  human  knowing  and 
of  human  action. 

And  further,  the  finest  of  Dante's  accomplishments  in  these 
fields  are  directly  traceable  to  the  stimulus  he  received  from  the 
first  great  revelation  of  Personality  in  the  concrete  that  had  come 
to  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  needless,  and  would  here  be  out  of  place,  to  more 
than  mention  that  artless  art  work,  the  story  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova." 
Yet  mention  of  it  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  since  it  fur- 
nishes the  clew  to  the  actual  development  of  that  exalted,  deeply 
vital,  wondrously  delicate  conception  of  Personality  which  grad- 
ually attained  maturity  in  Dante's  mind.  From  the  very  outset, 
in  truth,  he  stands  in  awe  of  it  as  the  actual  present  fusion  of  the 
divine  nature  with  the  human  nature.  And,  from  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  Beatrice,  his  love,  which  from  the  first  has  been 
nobly  ideal,  becomes  transfigured  into  absolute  devotion  to  the 
unfading  splendors  of  the  perfect  form  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Henceforth  he  will  expend  his  utmost  capabilities  in  compre- 
hending and  portraying  the  essential  aspects  of  the  eternal  world. 
For  these  aspects  alone  can  adequately  represent  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  that  divine  Personality  of  which  a  life-inspiring  vision 
had  been  permitted  him. 

But  where  shall  he  begin  ?  Where  can  he  hope  to  find  worthy 
guidance  for  such  task  ?  So  new,  indeed,  is  the  theme  as  it  now 
appears  to  him  that  he  cannot  doubt  the  need  of  himself  creating 
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the  form  in  which  to  give  it  appropriate  representation.  Yet  is 
there  no  model  that  can  furnish  him  at  least  a  clew  to  the  proper 
form  of  such  world-portrayal  ?  One  such  model  there  is,  known 
to  Dante.  That  model  is  found  in  the  classic  world  of  intellectual 
clearness  and  due  proportion.  If  not  exactly  Greek  it  is  at  least 
a  reflection  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  world-portrayals. 

Thus  it  is  that  Virgil  comes  to  be  the  guide  of  Dante  in  point 
of  the  outer  form  of  his  representation.  Nay,  pertaining  as  he 
does  to  the  antique  world,  Virgil  in  person  can  lead  us  through 
the  inferno  of  distortion  and  deprivation,  into  the  purgatorial 
realm  of  anguish  due  to  conflicting  motives,  even  up  to  the  very 
gates  that  open  into  the  paradise  of  that  boundless  rhythm  that 
constitutes  the  vibrant  life  of  realized  divine  ideals. 

And  yet,  worthy  of  admiration  as  he  is,  Virgil  is  still  no  more 
than  the  representative  of  that  shadowy  phase  of  existence  consti- 
tuting the  merely  initial  form  of  individuality ;  that  is,  the  form 
which  has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  power  of  genuine,  concretely 
unfolded  Personality. 

And  the  journey  of  exploration  begins  in  a  desolate  wood  — 
in  unreclaimed  savage  nature,  out  of  which  arose  the  primal  in- 
ferno of  savage,  brutal,  undivine  humanity.  Lacking  divinity, 
neglecting  to  unfold  one's  self  into  realized  godhood  —  is  not  that 
the  true  original  sin  of  which  in  greater  or  in  lesser  measure 
every  human  soul  is  guilty  ? 

And  so,  like  Dante,  the  human  race,  emerging  from  the  mirk- 
wood  of  merest  bestiality,  plunged  through  vast,  dreary  wastes 
of  ignorance  into  fiercest  whirlwinds  of  lust,  and  shivering  naked- 
ness of  starving  greed,  and  fiery  tombs  of  misdirected  zeal,  and 
rivers  of  blood,  in  which  swim  all  ferocities,  and  fire-storms  of 
fury  unrestrained,  and  bottomless  abysses  full  of  the  hateful 
forms  of  icy-hearted  treachery.  Are  not  these  the  salient  aspects 
of  the  form  of  what  men  call  "  ancient  history  "  ?  And  in  such 
case  is  not  ancient  history  in  deepest  truth  rather  a  condition, 
more  or  less  present  in  all  time,  than  a  simple,  isolated  period  in 
the  world's  total  process  of  unfolding?  What,  indeed,  is  the 
inferno  other  than  endless  death  agonies  of  realized  contradiction  ? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  whoso  chooses  first  of  all  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  want  of  his  untamed,  untrained,  mirkwood 
nature,  by  that  fact  passes  the  portals  over  which  is  written  :  Ye 
who  enter  here,  leave  all  hope  behind  ! 

That  is  a  law  the  reverse  of  which  is  inconceivable !  Hope — 
that  points  toward  self-realization.     And  this  is  possible  only 
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through  strictest  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  the 
changeless  law  of  reason.  Violation  of  that  law,  even  ignorant 
disregard  of  that  law,  cannot  but  result  in  the  soul's  undoing  — 
in  the  wider  and  ever  wider  separation  of  the  soul  as  a  divinely 
constituted  being  from  the  infinitely  vital  sum  of  divine  Reality. 
And  because  in  infinite  space  worlds  must  be  forever  arising,  from 
the  primal  mirkwood  of  which  new  souls  must  be  ever  emerging 
and  stumbling  into  endless  pitfalls  of  contradiction,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Inferno  is  only  too  solemnly  real  and  hopelessly  irrepres- 
sible as  an  aspect  of  the  eternal  world. 

And  yet,  like  Dante,  the  human  race  has  ever  been  sustained 
amid  these  horrors  of  endless,  inevitable  agonies  by  the  blessed, 
heavenward-mounting  vision  of  divinely  real,  infinitely  gentle, 
humanly  attainable,  all-inspiring,  all-comprising  Personality. 
Beginning  as  a  simple  individual,  it  is  the  sublime  destiny  of  each 
member  of  the  race  to  struggle  through  all  contradictions,  and  by 
the  very  friction  of  this  struggle  to  turn  even  the  negations  of 
experience  into  a  flame  that  shall  prove  a  purifying  medium  for 
the  soul,  and  aid  thus  far  in  rendering  it  indeed  a  person  —  a 
truly  self-knowing,  self-directing  energy,  whose  every  pulsation 
answers  to,  and  in  its  own  measure  reproduces,  the  wide-resound- 
ing harmony  of  the  changeless,  infinite  law  of  divinity  unfolded 
in  the  eternal  life  of  the  concrete  world. 

And  what  is  the  true  mid  period  of  the  world's  history'but  just 
this  purgatorial  aspect  of  self-correction  through  growing  intelli- 
gence and  docility?  It  is  in  truth  the  " secondary "  phase  of  the 
spirit's  education,  in  which  the  individual  already  recognizes  that 
though  "  no  chastisement,  for  the  present,  is  joyous  but  grievous," 
yet  in  the  final  outcome  it  hinders  from  endless  death  and  thus 
really  contributes  toward  everlasting  life. 

Something  of  the  inferno,  indeed,  no  human  being  can  fail  to 
know  somewhat  of.  In  his  initial  ignorance  and  unreality  it  can- 
not be  but  that  more  or  less  of  contradiction  will  unfold  in  his 
activity.  But  normally  the  awakened  sense  of  contradiction  is 
precisely  the  stimulus  through  which  the  individual  is  set  to  work 
upon  the  endless  task  of  his  own  self-education.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  in  the  pain  arising  from  the  multiform  restraints  and 
endless  struggles  incident  to  this  educational  process,  that  the 
actual  purgatory  of  the  individual  properly  consists. 

Clearly,  then,  this  also  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  eternal 
world.  And  no  one  of  all  mankind  has  realized  the  fact  more 
vividly  than  did  Dante  himself,  lifted  as  he  was  on  the  very  crest 
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of  that  mighty  purgatorial  wave  in  the  time-aspect  of  this  world's 
history  known  as  the  Middle  Ages. 

Strange  it  seems,  indeed,  that  not  only  purgatorial  pains,  bat 
also  all  the  horrors  of  the  inferno  should  be  perpetual  and  inde- 
structible component  factors  of  a  perfect  world!  Ought  not 
rather  a  perfect  world  to  exclude  all  suffering  and  contradiction  ? 

So  we  impatiently  assume,  seizing  but  half  the  truth ! 

And  yet  the  creation  of  a  soul,  no  less  than  the  creation  of  a 
rose,  must  have  its  normal  course  —  must  have  its  moment  of  be- 
ginning, its  stages  of  maturing,  its  final  point  of  culmination. 
Seemingly  frail  and  insignificant  initially,  it  is  precisely  then  that 
it  proves  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  newly  centred  focus  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  divine,  world-forming  Energy.  Hence  is  it  that 
a  budding  soul  and  a  budding  rose  are  among  the  most  charming 
of  all  the  myriad  aspects  of  creation. 

But  in  either  case  the  order  of  development  is  absolutely  fixed. 
And  for  the  unfolding  soul  there  is  this  fatality — that  the  further 
extension  of  its  life  must  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  its  own 
inner  power.  With  each  step  it  must  choose  which  way  it  will 
respond  to  the  countless  stimuli  that  every  moment  urge  it  in  all 
ways  at  once  to  action.  And  yet  its  very  power  of  choice  is  but 
rudimental  in  degree.  Whence  more  or  less  of  wrong,  that  is,  of 
wringing  or  distortion,  is  sure  to  find  way  in  each  individual  life. 

Nay,  such  perverted  form  of  life  is  but  too  easily  coagulated 
into  seeming  permanence  and  even  stiffened  into  deadly  thorns  of 
savagery.  And  yet  the  sweet  rose-nature  within  cannot  be  wholly 
stifled.  Have  but  due  patience  and  you  will  see  an  infinitely 
hopeful  miracle :  — 

"  The  thorn  frown  rudely  all  the  winter  long, 
And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  its  top  ! "  l 

Thus  from  the  heights  of  Paradise  does  Dante  prophesy.  And 
in  such  prophecy  there  is  suggestion  of  this  solution  of  the  dark 
problem  of  evil:  That  moral  evil  —  which  constitutes  whatever 
there  is  of  the  inferno  —  can  attain  reality  no  otherwise  than 
through  the  self-contradiction  of  an  individual  human  soul ;  that 
the  pain  incident  to  this,  and  consisting  essentially  of  keen  sense 
of  self-contradiction,  is  the  inner  stimulus  tending  toward  self- 
correction  and  renovated  life ;  that  thus  for  the  individual,  strug- 
gling toward  concrete  Personality,  the  inferno  is  a  reality,  but 
also  a  vanishing  reality ;  while  finally,  since  new  souls  are  forever 

1  Paradise,  xiii.  129. 
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arising  in  the  ceaseless  total  process  of  creation,  the  inferno  is  an 
abiding  factor  in  the  infinite,  eternal,  perfect  world. 

Similarly,  the  purgatorial  state  as  state  of  transition  from  the 
fact  of  contradiction,  through  struggle  awakened  by  keen  sense 
of  contradiction,  to  the  concrete  harmonies  of  the  divine  life  of 
actual  Personality  —  such  purgatorial  state  is  also,  for  the  indi- 
vidual, a  vanishing  phase ;  and  yet  also  for  the  eternal  world  a 
phase  that  forever  abides.  For,  ever,  as  individual  souls  emerge, 
more  and  more  victoriously,  from  this  purgatorial  strife  into  tlje 
paradise  of  blessed  self-harmony,  still  other  and  merely  rudimen- 
tal  souls  emerge  from  the  mirkwood  of  animality  to  plunge  into 
the  veiled  vortex  of  experience,  urged  onward  each  by  the  mys- 
teriously prophetic,  divinely  instinctive  assurance  of  gentle,  beau- 
teous, angelic  guidance  through  all  agonies  of  all  conflicts  to  the 
concrete  world  of  divine  harmonies  which  shall  abide  forever. 
And  this  must  be  true  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  one  self- 
sufficing,  eternal  world ;  but  also  in  the  sense  of  ever-increasing 
actuality  of  individual  life  for  every  conscious  unit. 

Normally,  then,  of  all  the  three  aspects  of  the  eternal  world, 
heaven  alone  is  an  abiding  reality  for  the  individual  as  person  and 
also  for  the  eternal  world  as  a  whole.  And  that  is  the  central 
factor  which  alone  gives  meaning,  and  infinitely  hopeful  meaning, 
to  the  expression  "  modern  history."  And  what  a  growth  is  that 
of  the  individual  soul  onward  through  fire  and  frost  and  storm 
and  earth-shock  and  eclipse  to  self-centred  fullness  and  ever-ex- 
panding rose-bloom  of  Personality !  For  such  growth  no  field  but 
the  universe  can  prove  wide  enough ;  no  soil  but  the  essence  of 
Divinity  can  afford  the  needful  elements. 

And  wondrous  are  the  petals  it  unfolds !  Tenderest  of  all  is 
that  rich  circle,  the  home.  Wider  and  hardier  is  the  series 
called  the  state.  Pure  and  divinely  fragrant  is  that  mystic  whorl 
which  men  have  named  the  church.  Transparent  and  ever  fresh 
is  the  one  unfolded  as  the  school.  What  clearness  and  variety, 
besides,  does  the  expanding  blossom  of  the  world-rose  display  in 
its  exfoliation  of  science,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  all  inventions ! 

In  its  full  measure  this  expanding  rose  is  the  bloom  of  the 
world-soul;  and  in  it  and  through  it  alone  can  the  individual 
soul  be  raised  to  that  degree  of  self-realization  constituting  the 
highest  conceivable  rank,  the  rank  of  concrete,  godlike  Person- 
ality* 

For  us,  indeed,  the  world-soul  rose  is  by  no  means  fully  un- 
folded as  yet.     And,  nevertheless,  it  shows  much  of  that  concrete, 
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divine  harmony  that  pertains  to,  and  is  of  the  very  essence  of,  the 
eternal  Paradise.  Nay,  far  as  it  still  is  from  fullness  of  measure, 
and  from  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  in  this  world  of  ours,  one  thing 
is  already  evident,  and  that  is  that  in  its  deeper  significance  the 
world-soul  rose  of  growing  institutional  life  is  itself  nothing  else 
than  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  coming  though  it  be  without  obser- 
vation. Is  it  not  already  plain  indeed  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of 
to-day  that  only  through  regulated  life,  in  ever  wider  and  more 
complex  association,  is  it  possible  for  the  individual  human  soul 
to  attain  within  and  for  itself  to  ever  fuller  degree  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  Divine  Type  through  which  man  is  one  with  Divinity  ? 

Nay,  let  but  the  world-soul  rose  expand  to  its  ultimate  perfec- 
tion as  the  total  round  of  the  eternal  forms  of  absolutely  rational 
activity,  and  what  is  that  but  the  mystic  white  rose  of  heaven  on 
the  petals  of  which  redeemed  souls  mount  to  ever  higher  degrees 
of  ascent  toward  Him  who  is  very  God  and  therefore  perfect 
man? 

Nor  did  Dante  forget  any  single  phase  in  the  blooming  of  this 
rose.  Down  there,  on  one  of  the  earthward  bending  petals,  is  a 
group  of  children,1  under  their  proper  director,  learning  through 
games  and  songs  the  first  step  in  that  infinite  rhythm  of  soul  life 
leading  in  unbroken  sequence  of  activity  onward  and  upward  to- 
ward the  supremest  Presence  of  the  highest. 

And  so  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  proves  to  be  itself  a  mystic  rose- 
window,  whose  wondrous  complex  of  lenses  gather  the  fundamen- 
tal lines  of  light  out  of  infinite  space  and  out  of  infinite  duration 
and  focus  them  into  one  stupendous  vision  of  concrete  eternity 
alive  with  God  and  Godward  struggling  human  souls. 

William  M.  Brtaht. 

St.  Louis  Normal  and  High  School. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  MYSTIC. 

The  neglect  that  attends  most  Elizabethan  poets  has  fallen  in 
more  than  due  proportion  upon  the  two  Fletchers,  Phineas  and 
his  younger  brother  Giles.  Southey  says  that  Giles'  chief  poem, 
"Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  "will  preserve  his  name  while 
there  is  any  praise ;  "  but  the  worship  paid  at  this  shrine  has  been 
of  a  mild  and  moderate  order.     Lowell,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

1  Paradise,  xxxiL,  especially  lines  41-61. 
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been  familiar  with  seventeenth-century  literature,  speaks  sneer- 
ingly  of  "  Giles  Fletcher's  poem,  *  The  Purple  Island.'  "  Now,  as 
it  happens,  "  The  Purple  Island  "  was  not  written  by  Giles  at  all, 
but  by  his  brother. 

The  defects  of  all  Elizabethan  poetry  are  not  absent  from  the 
works  of  these  two  writers.  Yet  they  both  of  them  have  great 
Elizabethan  qualities,  which  need  but  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Giles,  the  subject  of  this  essay,  though  his  work  is  much  less  in 
volume  than  his  brother's,  equals  Phineas  in  richness  of  imagina- 
tion and  surpasses  him  in  fervor  of  religious  feeling. 


The  biographical  facts  at  our  disposal  are  but  meagre,  in  spite 
of  the  activity  of  Dr.  Grosart's  researches.  The  father  of  Giles 
and  Phineas  was  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  a  public  character  of  some 
note  and  uncle  of  the  great  dramatist.  In  the  year  1588  he  was 
sent  to  Russia  on  a  special  embassy  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
He  accomplished  his  mission  and  returned  in  safety,  for  which, 
according  to  Fuller,  he  was  duly  grateful.  And  the  delightful 
old  chronicler  adds :  "  The  poets  cannot  feign  Ulysses  more  glad 
to  be  come  out  of  the  den  of  Polyphemus,  than  he  was  to  be  rid  of 
the  power  of  such  a  barbarous  prince,  who  counting  himself  by  a 
proud  and  voluntary  mistake  emperor  of  all  nations,  cared  not  for 
the  law  of  all  nations ;  and  who  was  so  habited  in  blood  that,  had 
he  cut  off  this  ambassador's  head,  he  and  his  friends  might  have 
sought  their  own  amends,  but  the  question  is  where  he  would  have 
found  it." 

Fuller  also  tells  us  that  the  younger  Giles  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1588.  As  this  would  make  him  only  fifteen  when  he 
wrote  his  poem  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  Dr.  Grosart  is 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  Nor  does  he  receive  more  favorably  Fuller's 
further  statement  that  Fletcher  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School.  The  first  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  the  presence  of  our 
poet  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Wood  speaks  of  him  as 
"  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Trinity  College."  Mr.  Wright  has  also 
found  his  name  —  apparently  written  by  himself  —  in  the  Schol- 
ar's Admission  Book,  date  April  12, 1605 ;  and  other  entries  con- 
firm Wood's  assertion. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  poem  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  death, 
entitled  "A  Canto  on  the  Death  of  Eliza."  Fletcher  wrote 
nothing  more  than  this  that  we  know  of  till  the  year  1610,  when 
his    only  important  poem,   "  Christ's  Victory  and    Triumph," 
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appeared.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  made  any  great  impres- 
sion at  the  time.  The  growing  party  of  Puritanism  had  little 
sympathy  with  poets,  and  the  court  would  have  been  more 
attracted  by  the  name  of  quite  a  different  personage  on  the  title 
page.  In  any  case,  Fletcher  paid  no  further  attention  to  the 
Muses,  but,  in  Fuller's  words,  "  applied  himself  to  school-divinity 
(cross  to  the  grain  of  his  genius,  as  some  conceive),  and  attained 
to  good  skill  therein."  What  preaching  he  did  in  Cambridge  was 
done  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary's,  and,  once  more,  according  to 
our  chief  authority,  "  his  prayer  before  his  sermon  usually  con- 
sisted of  one  entire  allegory,  not  driven,  but  led  on,  most  proper 
in  all  particulars."  On  this  Dr.  Grosart  observes :  "  It  is  scarcely 
a  loss  that  prayers  of  this  sort  have  not  been  preserved,  anA  yet 
one  would  have  liked  to  see  a  specimen,  as  one  rejoices  that  in 
sequestered  places  one  may  still  see  gardens  of  the  antique  sort, 
wherein  the  God-made  sylvage  is  transformed  by  art  into  all 
manner  of  Dutch  fantastiques  of  beds  and  knots  without  a  leaf 
astray." 

All  that  we  have  to  add  as  to  Fletcher's  life  is  the  remnant  of 
Fuller's  brief  narrative :  "  He  was  at  last  (by  exchange  of  his 
living)  settled  in  Suffolk,  which  hath  the  best  and  worst  air  in 
England:  best  about  Bury,  and  worst  on  the  sea-side,  where 
Master  Fletcher  was  beneficed.  His  clownish  and  low-parted 
parishioners  (having  nothing  but  their  shoes  high  about  them) 
valued  not  their  pastor  according  to  his  worth,  which  disposed 
him  to  melancholy  and  hastened  his  dissolution." 

Dr.  Grosart  justly  points  out  the  analogy  in  this  respect  between 
Fletcher's  position  and  that  of  Herrick,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  he  once,  in  indignation  at  the  indifference  of  his  hearers, 
seized  his  sermon  and  flung  it  at  their  heads.  One  cannot  imag- 
ine Fletcher's  doing  that,  but  at  least  one  can  understand  his 
being  unhappy  in  such  a  situation.  Burton,  in  his  u  Digression 
of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  Why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy," 
gives  us,  as  usual  in  a  delicious  storm  of  words,  a  picture  of  just 
such  a  life  as  these  country  clergymen  must  have  led :  "  And  put 
case  they  —  his  parishioners  —  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the 
best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academic 
he  must  turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  grasiers,  chapmen,  etc  (now 
banished  from  the  Academy,  all  commerce  of  the  Muses,  and  con- 
fined to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to  Pontus) 
and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns." 
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We  learn  from  Wood  that  our  poet  died  in  1623.  Fuller 
leaves  the  date  uncertain,  thus,  "  162  .  .  ."  He  concludes  his 
notice  with  the  following  exquisite  figure :  "  I  behold  the  life  of 
this  learned  poet,  like  those  half  verses  in  VirgiVs  ^Eneids, 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  seeing  he  might  have  doubled  his  days 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature." 

One  of  the  most  charming  things  about  the  Fletchers  is  the 
brotherly  affection  with  which  they  each  greet  the  works  of  the 
other.  Giles9  tribute  to  Phineas  forms  the  close  of  the  last  canto 
of  his  poem.  Two  of  the  stanzas  addressed  by  Phineas  to  Giles 
I  will  quote  here :  — 

"  But  thou  (most  near,  most  dear)  in  this  of  thine 
Hast  proved  the  Moses  not  to  Venus  bound  ; 
Such  as  thy  matter,  such  thy  Muse,  divine  ; 
Or  thou  such  grace  with  Mercy's  self  hast  found, 
That  she  herself  deigns  in  thy  leaves  to  shine  ; 
Or,  stolen  from  Heaven,  thou  broughtst  this  verse  to  ground, 

Which  frights  the  numbed  soul  with  fearful  thunder, 
And  soon  with  honied  dew  melts  it  twixt  joy  and  wonder. 

"  Then  do  not  thou  malicious  tongues  esteem  ; 
The  glass  through  which  an  envious  eye  doth  gaze, 
Can  easily  make  a  mole-hill  mountains  seem  : 
His  praise  dispraises,  his  dispraises  praise  ; 
Enough,  if  best  men  best  thy  labours  deem, 
And  to  the  highest  pitch  thy  merit  raise  ; 
While  all  the  Muses  to  thy  song  decree 
Victorious  triumph,  triumphant  Victory." 

II. 
There  is  no  prose  of  Giles  Fletcher's  now  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  reader  except  the  letters  introducing  his  poems.  His 
"  Reward  of  the  Faithful,"  still  extant  in  a  few  rare  copies,  is 
admitted  even  by  Dr.  Grosart  to  be  hardly  important  enough  for 
a  reprint.  Yet  he  could  write,  with  nervous  energy  and  also  with 
imaginative  power,  prose  by  no  means  unworthy  of  his  verse.  To 
prove  it  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Reader," 
prefixed  to  "  Christ's  Triumph  and  Victory."  In  contending  for 
the  dignity  of  poets  Fletcher  here  rises  to  a  clear  and  harmonious 
expression  very  near  that  of  Sydney  and  of  Shelley :  "  Let  phi- 
losophy, let  ethics,  let  all  the  arts,  bestow  upon  us  this  gift,  that 
we  be  not  thought  dead  men,  whilst  we  remain  among  the  living : 
it  is  only  poetry  that  can  make  us  be  thought  living  men  when 
we  lie  amtng  the  dead,  and  therefore  I  think  it  unequal  to  thrust 
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them  out  of  oar  cities  that  call  us  out  of  our  graves,  to  think  so 
hardly  of  them  that  make  us  to  be  well  thought  of,  to  deny  them 
a  while  to  live  among  us,  that  make  us  to  live  for  ever  among  oar 
posterity." 

Fletcher's  poetry,  independent  of  his  one  great  work,  is  hardly 
more  extensive  than  his  prose.  Dr.  Grosart  has  recovered  an 
imitation  of  Petronius*  which,  like  most  Elizabethan  translations, 
abounds  with  the  conceits  and  ingenious  inventions  of  the  time. 

"  If  later  seasons  had  the  roses  bred, 
I  doubt  the  modest  damask  had  turned  red, 
Stained  with  a  parallel," 

is  Elizabethan  enough.  Fletcher's  use  of  such  conceits  gives  the 
impression  of  being  less  spontaneous,  less  freely  and  naturally 
flowing  than  is  the  case  with  the  earlier  generation,  Shakespeare 
or  Sydney  ;  but  he  was  too  faithful  a  student  of  his  master,  Spen- 
ser, to  go  ever  to  the  extremes  common  with  the  men  who  came 
after. 

The  "  Canto  upon  the  Death  of  Eliza  "  is  in  the  usual  style  of 
official  or  officious  mourning,  that  is,  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
poetical  display  than  for  passionate  sincerity.  Yet  there  are 
many  delicate  and  striking  lines,  or  half-lines,  like 

"  The  hissing  snake 
Sliding  with  shrinking  silence  ; " 

and  here  is  a  stanza  of  charming  description :  — 

"  Tell  me,  ye  velvet-headed  violets 

That  fringe  the  crooked  bank  with  gaudy  blue, 

So  let  with  comely  grace  your  pretty  frets 
Be  spread  ;  so  let  a  thousand  sephyrs  sue 
To  kiss  your  willing  heads  that  seem  to  eschew 

Their  wanton  touch  with  maiden  modesty  ; 

So  let  the  silver  dew  but  lightly  lie 

Like  little  watery  worlds  within  your  asnre  sky." 

It  is,  however,  by  "  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  "  that  Giles 
Fletcher's  name  will  be  remembered,  where  it  is  remembered  at 
all.  The  poem  is  in  four  parts :  u  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven," 
"  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  on  Earth,"  "  Christ's  Triumph 
over  Death,"  "Christ's  Triumph  after  Death."  Part  First 
begins  with  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  argument,  — 

"  The  birth  of  Him  that  no  beginning  knew, 
Tet  gives  beginning  to  all  that  are  born  "  — 

two  long  stanzas,  working  up  in  a  powerful  and  original  #limax  to 
the  first  line  of  the  third,  — 
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"  Is  the  first  flame  wherewith  my  whiter  Muse 
Doth  burn  in  heavenly  lore  such  love  to  tell ; " 

and  the  poet  invokes  the  spirit 

"  That  didst  this  holy  fire  infuse, 
And  taughtst  this  breast,  but  late  the  grave  of  Hell, 
Wherein  a  blind  and  dead  heart  lived  —  to  swell 
With  better  thoughts,  send  down  those  lights  that  lend 
Knowledge  how  to  begin  and  how  to  end 
The  love  that  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  penned." 

Then  is  brought  before  us  a  controversy  between  Justice  and 
Mercy,  which  is  represented  as  preceding  the  sending  of  Christ 
into  the  world.  The  figures  are  allegorical,  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  is  emphasized  with  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque 
power. 

Justice  first  prepares  herself  to  speak,  Justice,  upon  whom  wait 
as  ministers,  — 

"  Famine,  and  bloodless  Care,  and  bloody  War, 
Want  and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  use 
Abundance  ;  Age  and  Fear,  that  runs  afar 
Before  his  fellow  grief,  that  aye  pursues 
His  winged  steps." 

So  marshaled,  she  begins  an  arraignment  of  solemn  terror,  pro- 
claiming the  wickedness  of  man  and  his  utter  forfeiture  of  all 
claim  upon  the  goodness  of  God.  All  hope,  all  excuse  she  puts 
aside.  From  the  august  tribunal  before  which  she  pleads  there  is 
no  escape  and  no  appeal :  — 

"  But  now  no  star  can  shine,  no  hope  be  got, 
Most  wretched  creature  if  he  knew  his  lot, 
And  yet  more  wretched  far  because  he  knows  it  not." 

Then  upon  the  gloom  of  the  angry  heavens  shines  out  the  image 
of  Mercy:  — 

"  As  when  the  cheerful  sun  elamping  wide, 
Glads  all  the  world  with  his  uprising  rays." 

The  description  of  her  is  less  concise  and  energetic  than  that  of 
her  sister.  The  poet  is  sometimes  led  astray  by  the  music  of  his 
own  lyre,  yet  he  touches  the  celestial  figure  with  a  passionate  sense 
of  her  spiritual  beauty  in  a  way  that  recalls  the  "  Ewig  Weib- 
liche  "  of  Goethe :  — 

"  Thou  Self  Idea  of  all  joys  to  come, 
Whose  love  is  such  would  make  the  rudest  speak, 
Whose  love  is  such  would  make  the  wisest  dumb, 
Oh,  when  wilt  thou  thy  too  long  silence  break 
And  overcome  the  strong  to  save  the  weak  ?  " 
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She  does  speak,  in  words  dropping  "as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven,"  pleading  first,  and  then  bursting  forth  in  prophetic  fore- 
sight of  the  joy  to  come.  Where  will  you  find  the  great  advent 
sung  with  a  more  flowing  gladness  than  this :  — 

"  Young  John,  glad  child,  before  he  could  be  born, 

Leapt  in  the  womb  his  joy  to  prophecy  ; 

Old  Anna,  though  with  age  all  spent  and  worn, 

Proclaims  her  Saviour  to  posterity. 

And  Simeon  fast  his  dying  notes  doth  ply. 

O,  how  the  blessed  souls  about  Him  trace  1 

It  is  the  Sire  of  Heaven  thou  dost  embrace  : 
Sing,  Simeon,  sing  —  sing,  Simeon,  sing  apace  1 

With  that  the  mighty  thunder  dropt  away 
From  God's  unwary  arm." 

The  last  touch  is  audacious,  but  no  more  so  than  Milton.  It 
recalls  Virgil,  and  I  know  nothing  in  verse  that  recalls  more  the 
close  of  the  storm  movement  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
As  a  matter  of  construction  the  remaining  three  parts  of  the 
poem  contain  nothing  equal  to  this  imposing  allegorical  contrast. 
In  poetical  merit,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  temptation.  Christ  is  watching  alone 
in  the  wilderness  when  — 

"  At  length  an  aged  Sire  far  off  he  saw 
Come  slowly-footing  ;  every  step  he  guessed 
One  of  his  feet  he  from  the  grave  did  draw." 

Satan,  thus  disguised,  assails  him  with  various  devices.  He  takes 
him  first  to  the  Cave  of  Despair,  — 

"  That  gaping  stood  all  comers  to  devour." 
Then  he  is  transported  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  where  Pre- 
sumption "  her  pavilion  spread : "  — 

"  Gently  our  Saviour  she  began  to  shrive, 
Whether  he  were  the  Son  of  God  or  no  ;  .  .  . 
And  if  he  were,  she  bade  him  fearless  throw 
Himself  to  ground.  .  .  . 

But  when  she  saw  her  speech  prevailed  naught 
Herself  she  tumbled  headlong  to  the  floor." 

Lastly,  the  tempter  and  the  Tempted  are  brought  to  a  terrestrial 
paradise  where  Pangloretta,  the  personification  of  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  makes  an  attempt  to  lead  the  Saviour  astray.  Fletcher 
has  here  displayed  all  the  lavish  richness  of  his  imagination  in 
depicting  sensuous  seductiveness,  only  to  bring  out  a  clear  note  of 
triumph  at  the  end :  — 
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"  But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
A  heavenly  volley  of  light  angels  flew, 
And  from  his  Father  him  a -banquet  brought 
Through  the  fine  element ;  for  well  they  knew 
After  his  Lenten  fast  he  hungry  grew. 
And,  as  he  fed,  the  holy  quires  Combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine  ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  all  thought  divine." 

Part  Third,  "  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,"  follows  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  there  is  little 
tangible  sequence  about  it.  It  begins  with  an  exaltation  of 
Christ's  office.  Satan  then  rouses  the  "  grisly  torturers  of  Hell " 
to  the  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Crucifixion.  There  is  more  of  effort  in  this.  The  poet  is 
unequal  to  the  horror  of  the  situation,  and  instead  of  simple  gran- 
deur gives  us  an  exaggeration  of  detail  which  is  painful,  as  when 
he  tells  us  that 

"  The  Heaven  put  out  his  guilty  eye 
That  durst  behold  so  execrable  sight ; " 

though  a  little  farther  we  have  these  powerful  lines,  so  like  the 
preceding,  yet  different :  — 

"  And  the  pale  stars,  struck  with  unwonted  fright, 
Quenche*d  their  everlasting  lamps  in  night." 

Fletcher  is  much  more  in  his  own  vein  when  he  comes  to  the 
mourning  of  Joseph  at  the  tomb.  It  would  be  hard  to  surpass 
the  passionate  simplicity  of  the  following :  — 

"  One  hem  but  of  the  garment  that  he  wore 
Could  medicine  whole  countries  of  their  pain  ; 
One  touch  of  that  pale  hand  could  life  restore." 

And  so  they  leave  him  :  — 

" '  Here  bury  we 
This  heavenly  earth  ;  here  let  it  softly  sleep, 
The  fairest  shepherd  of  the  fairest  sheep,' 
So  all  the  body  kissed  and  homeward  went  to  weep." 

Is  not  heavenly  earth  a  bit  of  the  highest  poetry  ? 

Part  Fourth  is  even  more  incoherent  than  Fart  Third.  Or,  it 
would  be  justice  to  say  that  the  poet  casts  narrative,  epic,  behind 
him  altogether,  and  gives  himself  up  to  lyrical  rapture.  He  be- 
gins with  a  description  of  the  earthly  Easter  morn,  which  has 
been  said  to  be  too  fanciful  and  full  of  conceits.  Fletcher's  defect 
is  certainly  extravagant  richness,  but  this  canto,  as  distinguished 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  poem,  is  filled  with  passion,  which 
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takes  away  any  impression  of  mere  prettiness.     Passion,  in  liter- 
ature, sanctifies  everything. 

As  we  go  on,  however,  the  tone  rises,  and,  with  Christ's  ascent 
into  heaven,  bursts  out  into  one  continuous  song,  marred  only  by 
a  few  unfortunate  stanzas  comparing  James  the  First  —  but  it  is 
better  to  pass  that  by. 

For  three  hundred  lines  the  hymn  sweeps  along,  not  perhaps 
wholly  free  from  blemish,  but  rich,  majestic,  —  above  all,  wi A  a 
mystical  elevation  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  long  English  poem. 
It  is  difficult  to  quote  without  quoting  the  whole,  but  here  is  one 
stanza :  — 

"  No  sorrow  now  hangs  clouding  on  their  brow, 
No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face, 
No  age  drops  on  their  hairs  his  silver  snow, 
No  nakedness  their  bodies  doth  embase, 
No  poverty  themselves  and  theirs  disgrace, 
No  fear  of  death  their  joy  of  life  devours,  .  .  . 
No  loss,  no  grief,  no  change,  wait  on  their  winged  hour*.99 

Some  years  after  this  we  come  to  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  and 
later  still  to  Henry  More  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  poetic  eye  so  keenly  fixed  on  the  supernatural 
world  in  the  midst  of  Elizabethan  realism  and  when  Shakespeare 
had  six  years  yet  to  live. 

in. 

I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  Giles  Fletcher  in  relation  to 
other  poets.  But  every  one  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  must 
have  noticed  resemblances  to  Spenser  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Mil- 
ton on  the  other.  The  brothers  Fletcher  should  be  looked  upon 
as  the  connecting  link  between  those  two  great  poets,  so  dissimilar 
in  many  ways,  yet  with  more  points  of  likeness  than  might  at  first 
be  suspected.  That  both  the  Fletchers  were  close  and  diligent 
students  of  Spenser  is  at  once  evident.  That  they  were  imitators 
of  Spenser  is  in  a  certain  sense  true.  It  is  even  true,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  they  imitated  the  worst  traits  of  Spenser,  his  alle- 
gory and  his  remoteness  from  human  life.  It  is  not  true  that  they 
were  slavish  imitators.  They  took  a  great  deal  from  Spenser, 
but  they  added  a  great  deal  of  their  own,  and  their  literary  char- 
acter is  quite  distinct  from  his,  as  they  are  distinct,  though  less 
so,  from  eaqh  other. 

Giles  Fletcher  has  not  borrowed  so  directly  from  Spenser  as 
his  brother  has  done.  The  conceptions  of  Justice  and  Mercy, 
and  of  Despair,  are  in  Spenser's  manner,  but,  as  Wilmot  ob- 
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serves,  they  are  quite  as  much  in  the  manner  of  Sackville,  who 
preceded  Spenser  as  well  as  Fletcher.  Occasional  reminiscences 
of  Spenser  in  detail  may  also  be  found,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
introduction  of  Satan  in  Part  Second,  which  is  evidently  modeled 
on  the  appearance  of  Archimage  in  Book  I.  of  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
or  as  some  tricks  of  expression  like 

"  Seemed  those  little  sprights  with  nimblesse  bold." 
But  looking  at  style  only,  Fletcher  distinctly  excels  Spenser  in 
some  great  qualities.  Spenser  is  supreme  in  simplicity;  almost 
alone  among  Elizabethans  he  avoids  conceits  and  extravagant 
figurativeness.  This  exquisite  purity  of  taste  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized  in  him,  and  Giles  Fletcher  has  it  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree ;  but  in  richness  and  imaginative  beauty  of  detail,  where  he 
is  at  his  best,  he  surpasses  anything  that  Spenser  could  do.  The 
paradise  of  Pangloretta,  even  without  its  exquisite  lyric,  holds  its 
own  with  the  "  Bower  of  Bliss  : "  — 

"  A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  sway, 
And  for  a  crown  of  gold  her  hair  she  wore  ; 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks  ;  and  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  globe  of  glass  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered, 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured, 
Whose  colors,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanishe*d. 

"  Such  watery  orbicles  young  boysBdo  blow 
Out  of  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher  : 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspire 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fall." 

And  minor  touches  abound  of  a  force  and  originality  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  from  the  "  Faery  Queen : "  — 
"  And  wandering  Israel  with  the  sight  afeard, 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same, 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became"  — 

"  Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe/'  — 

"  Who  shall  thy  temple  incense  any  more  ? 
Or  at  thy  altar  crown  the  sacrifice  f' 
Or  strew  with  idle  flowers  the  hallowed  floor  ?  " — 

"  A  star  comes  dancing  up  the  Orient,"  — 
"  And  threw  upon  them  mountains  of  thick  ground,''  — 
u  Whither  will  Hope's  long  wings  transport  thy  mind  ?  "  — 
"  Here  bury  we 
This  heavenly  earth,"  — 
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and  many  more.  Fletcher  surpasses  Spenser  in  passion  also. 
He  has  not  the  tender  melancholy  which  gives  their  charm  to 
such  things  as  "  So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day  ; "  he  is  too 
serene  and  uniformly  joyous  for  that.  But  in  such  an  outburst 
as  the  following  — 

"  One  touch  would  rouse  me  from  my  sluggish  hearse, 
One  word  would  call  me  to  my  wished  home, 
One  look  would  polish  my  afflicted  verse, 
One  thought  would  steal  my  soul  from  her  thick  loam, 
And  force  it  wandering  up  to  Heaven  to  come,"  — 

a  note  is  touched  such  as  I  do  not  remember  in  Spenser  at  all. 

After  which,  no  one  will  suppose  that  I  am  placing  Fletcher's 
poem  as  a  whole  on  a  level  with  that  of  Spenser.  The  unfailing 
and  unerring  delicacy  of  taste  referred  to  above  would  alone  go 
far  to  prevent  this.  Fletcher  is  too  fond  of  such  words  as  "  elamp- 
ing,"  "  indeflourishing,"  "  eblazing,"  and,  much  worse,  of  such 
things  as  "  he  hath  no  title  to  a  tittle,"  or  Satan's  sneer  that  the 
fiends  their  "  snakes  in  curls  do  prank  and  dress."  But  what 
is  far  more  important,  Spenser  wrote  a  great  poem,  one  of  the 
great  poems  of  the  world.  With  supreme  originality  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  traditions  of  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, and  blending  them  in  one  harmonious  whole,  so  creating  a 
supernatural,  or  extra-natural,  region  where  the  imagination  can 
wander  forever  without  satiety.  Shakespeare  is  all  earth  and 
Milton  all  heaven,  —  %  heaven  which,  as  he  conceives  it,  cannot 
attract  the  modern  reader.  But  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  is  an  endless 
realm  of  loveliness,  like  the  shadowy  fields  where  Dido  waited  for 
JEneas,  an  Elysium  outside  the  bounds  of  either  heaven  or  earth. 
One  is  always  on  the  watch  there  for  something  beautiful  and 
new. 

And  Fletcher  —  if  we  disregard  his  first  part,  he  has  merely 
stolen  a  broken  and  disordered  narrative  from  the  Gospels.  In- 
stead of  adding  anything,  he  has  wholly  lost  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  story,  so  that  his  poem  drags,  and,  except  as  compared  with 
his  brother's  "  Purple  Island,"  is  tedious  reading.  We  should  at 
least  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  high  qualities  which  he  was 
unable  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage. 

Fletcher's  relation  to  Milton  is  more  important  than  his  rela- 
tion to  Spenser,  and  naturally  more  creditable  to  him.  Milton, 
who  borrowed  from  so  many  sources,  pillaged  both  the  Fletchers 
without  hesitation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  Milton's 
greatness  is  not  materially  affected  by  this.    Long  ago  it  has  been 
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shown  that  genius  consists  nearly  as  much  in  selecting  from  others 
and  transmuting  their  rough  ore  into  gold,  as  in  original  produc- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  great  artists  furnish  the  best  criticism  of 
their  predecessors.  And  assuredly,  in  spite  of  his  borrowings, 
Milton  remains  one  of  the  most  original  among  English  poets. 
He,  like  Spenser,  and  far  more  than  Spenser,  had  what  the 
Fletchers  had  not,  the  gift  of  construction,  and  a  gift  of  style, 
not  purer  than  Spenser's,  but  more  impressive,  more  loftily  sus- 
tained. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  see  in  how  much  the  Fletchers  had 
anticipated  him.  The  general  resemblance  of  Giles'  poem  to 
"Paradise  Regained  "  is  evident  at  once.  But,  as  Dr.  Grosart  has 
shown,  Milton's  careful  reading  of  the  earlier  work  can  be  traced 
in  many  minor  points.  At  the  very  beginning  the  long  inversion, 
ending  with  — 

"  Is  the  first  flame  wherewith  my  whiten  muse 
Doth  barn  in  heavenly  love  such  love  to  tell,"  — 

recalls  the  opening  of  "Paradise  Lost"  Parallel  passages  are 
deceitful  things,  but  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  that  some  of 
the  following  are  very  curious  for  coincidences.  The  least  of 
them  would  establish,  for  some  people,  the  Baconian  authorship 
of  Shakespeare. 

In  "  Paradise  Lost,"  v.  44,  we  find x  — 

"  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire  ?  " 

In  "  Christ's  Victory,"  — 

"  Heaven  awakened  all  his  eyes 
To  see  another  sun  at  midnight  rise." 

So  in  "  Christ's  Victory  "  we  read,  — 

"  Her  streets,  instead  of  stones,  the  stars  did  pave, 
And  little  pearls  for  dust  it  seemed  to  have  ; " 

in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  vii.  577,— 

"  A  broad  and  ample  road  whose  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars.'9 

The  scene  where  Satan  approaches  Christ  is  substantially  the 
same  in  Milton  as  in  Fletcher,  both  going  back  to  Spenser's 
"  Archimage."  Fletcher's  "  slowly-footing  "  in  that  scene  appears 
in  Lycidas,  — 

1  I  borrow  these  citations  from  Dr.  Grosart's  Introduction  to  the  Works  of 
Giles  Fletcher. 
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"  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  Milton's  treatment  with  Fletcher's, 
however,  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  dramatic  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  figure  which  Milton  has  transferred 
almost  directly  from  the  original,  only  adding  the  touch  that 
stamps  it  his  :  — 

"  So  Satan  fell ;  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh." 

—  "  Paradise  Regained,"  iv.  581. 

"  Out  there  flies 
A  globe  of  winged  angels  swift  as  thought" 

Fletcher's  "  blinded  with  seeing  "  compared  with  Milton's  u  dark 
with  excess  of  bright "  is  another  instance. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
Fletcher  is  to  be  found  in  his  metre.  If  he  had  been  a  mere  imi- 
tator, he  would  have  been  contented  to  employ  the  stanza  of  his 
master.  If  he  had  been  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  he  would 
have  created  for  himself  a  new  and  effective  medium,  as  did  Spenser 
before  him  and  Milton  after.  Instead  of  that  he  invented  a  rhyme 
arrangement  which  resembles  Spenser  only  in  its  complication. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  insisted  properly  on  Spenser's  extraordinary 
originality  in  the  invention  of  his  stanza.  Certainly  it  has  never 
been  approached  in  its  union  of  rich  internal  harmony  with  fitness 
for  continuous  narrative.  Both  the  Fletchers  attempted  to  imi- 
tate it,  Phineas  with  the  form  a  b  a  b  c  c  c,  Giles,  adding  another 
line,  with  the  form  ababbccc,  the  last  line  of  course  being  in 
either  case  an  Alexandrine.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  disconnected  than  the  two  parts  of  this,  or  more  monotonous 
than  the  heavy  repetition  of  rhyme  in  the  last  three  lines.  How 
different  from  the  marvelous  return  of  the  seventh  line  in  the 
stanza  of  Spenser ! 

Yet  the  Fletchers  were  both  great  artists  in  verse.  Here 
again  Giles  has  richness  and  force  quite  equal  to  Spenser,  if  not 
beyond  him.  If  Fletcher's  stanza  is  inferior  to  Spenser's  as  a 
whole,  it  has  an  exquisite  variety  in  its  parts.  The  caesura  of 
his  Alexandrines  is  managed  even  more  skillfully  than  that  of 
his  master :  — 

"  And  underneath,  Hell's  hungry  throat  still  yawning  lies,"  — 

"  Did  not  thy  sandy  girdle  bind  the  mighty  well,"  — 

"  Thou  art  the  lame  man's  friendly  staff,  the  blind  man's  guide,"  — 
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"  Sing,  Simeon,  sing  —  sing,  Simeon,  sing  apace,"  — 

"The  flaming  Lamb,  breaking  through  Heaven,  hath  passage  found." 

And  here  is  one  where  the  internal  rhyme  yields  added  sweet- 
ness :  — 

"  That  on  salt  billows  doth  as  pillows  sleeping  lie." 

There  is  a  power,  too,  in  Fletcher's  single  lines  that  sometimes 
quite  surpasses  Spenser :  — 

"  That  the  whole  valley  rung  with  victory,"  — 
or  this,  which  recalls  Milton,  — 

"  And  Hell  itself  out  from  her  grave  doth  rise 
Black  as  the  starless  night ;  and  with  them  flies, 
Yet  blacker  than  they  both,  the  son  of  blasphemies,"  — 

or  this,  which  is  perfectly  Miltonic,  — 

"  She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hierarchies, 
Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were, 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries, 
And  every  one  shakes  his  ydreaded  spear, 
And  the  Almighty's  Self,  as  he  would  tear 
The  earth  and  her  firm  basis  quite  in  sunder, 
Flamed  all  in  just  revenge  and  mighty  thunder." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  it  is  hard  to  remember,  that  that 
was  written  before  "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  is  easy  to  underrate  Giles  Fletcher.  Like  most  of  the  lesser 
Elizabethan  poets,  lie  has  glaring  defects,  which  will  prevent  his 
ever  being  popular.  Such  poems  as  Gray's  u  Elegy,"  or  Gold- 
smith's "Deserted  Village,"  pure  and  perfect  in  their  way, 
will  always  have  a  thousand  readers  where  "Christ's  Triumph 
and  Victory  "  has  one ;  and  this  is  natural.  Yet  the  older  poem 
soars  up  at  its  best  into  a  higher  region  both  of  imagination  and 
passion.  I  fear  most  readers  would  find  it  dull  as  a  whole,  and 
for  that  reason  I  regret  not  having  space  to  quote  more  of  the 
noticeable  passages.  There  are  touches  of  natural  description 
charming  in  their  delicate  grace :  — 

"  The  round  sparks  of  dew, 
That  hung  upon  the  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue,"  — 

"  The  wood's  late  wintry  head 
Wide-flaming  primroses  set  all  on  fire,"  — 

"  And  now  the  taller  sons  (whom  Titan  warms) 
Of  unshorn  mountains,  blown  with  easy  winds, 
Dandled  the  morning's  childhood  in  their  arms." 
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There  are  touches  of  simple  melody,  — 

"  Sit  caroling  and  piping  grief  away,"  — 
"  Be  the  sweet  pipe  and  smooth  encomiast" 

More  than  all,  I  have  not  enough  insisted  upon  that  mystical 
fervor,  which  Fletcher  has  more  than  Spenser,  who  is  philosoph- 
ical; more  than  Milton,  who  is  theological.  Which  of  them 
would  have  been  capable  of  the  sobbing  pathos  of  — 

*'  Must  all  go  by  desert,  is  nothing  free  ? 
Ah,  but  if  those  that  only  worthy  be, 
None  shotdd  thee  ever  see,  none  should  thee  ever  see." 

But  the  charm  of  Fletcher's  religion  is  not  in  his  pathos  but  in  his 
boundless  joy.  Through  the  whole  of  that  last  marvelous  canto 
he  is  rapt  into  the  high  Heaven,  where 

"  The  band  that  now  in  triumph  shines 

Pitch  round  about  in  order  glorious 
Their  sunny  tents  and  houses  luminous," 


where 
where  they 

where, 


"  From  their  eyes  joy  looks  and  laughs  at  pain," 

"  Now  estranged  from  all  misery, 
As  far  as  Heaven  and  earth  discoasted  lie, 
Swelter  in  quiet  waves  of  immortality," 


"  The  saints  with  their  beau-peers  whole  worlds  outwear, 
And  things  unseen  do  see  and  things  unheard  do  hear." 

Herrick,  Donne,  Fletcher,  —  all  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  all  poets  of  a  very  high  originality  and  importance. 
Herrick  sings  the  flower  of  worldly  ease  and  sweetness,  a  facile  and 
graceful  paganism.  Donne  takes  the  Christianity  of  struggle 
and  effort,  clings  with  passionate  ardor  to  the  Cross  in  the  over- 
whelming gulf  of  selfishness  and  sensuality  and  pain.  Fletcher, 
in  the  sweet  solitude  of  thought,  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  ideal,  cele- 
brates the  great  battle  of  the  world,  not  as  ever  waging,  but  as 
won  long,  long  ago,  once  and  for  eternity. 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 

Welles  ley  Hills. 
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SUNDAY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  most  obtuse  tourist  who  "does*'  the  Rhine,  the  watering- 
places,  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  and  the  sights  of  Berlin,  in  a  frac- 
tion of  his  two  months'  tour,  must  have  noticed  last  summer  that 
some  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath have  gone  into  force  in  Germany.  Echoes  of  the  wide- 
spread criticism  and  complaints  are  occasionally  heard  even  in  our 
American  newspapers.  A  German  paper  printed  in  Brooklyn 
contained  recently  a  comic  sketch  of  the  complications  arising 
from  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Associated  Press  dispatches 
mentioned  not  long  ago  that  three  thousand  shopkeepers  in  Berlin 
had  petitioned  to  have  the  law  repealed,  or  at  least  amended. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  of  Sunday  laws  —  and 
who  should  not  be?  —  may  care  to  have  some  more  exact  informa- 
tion, however  limited,  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  Where  the 
following  statements  do  not  rest  upon  personal  observation  made 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  new  regimen,  they  are  derived 
from  a  copy  of  the  law,  with  comments  and  explanations,  printed 
in  the  "  Library  of  Workingmen's  Law,"  edited  by  Dr.  Menzen, 
of  Berlin.  The  traveler  may  easily  misinterpret  and  misjudge 
what  he  sees  and  is  told,  but  a  volume  of  the  sort  mentioned  may 
be  regarded  as  accurate  enough  to  give  one  a  substantially  true 
view  of  the  case. 

The  Berlin  shopkeepers  base  their  petition,  we  are  told,  on  the 
charge  that  the  new  law  tends  to  decrease  the  attendance  on  reli- 
gious services,  and  to  swell  the  number  of  those  who  spend  the 
day  at  taverns  and  other  places  of  popular  resort.  Such  solici- 
tude for  church  services  might  be  more  highly  esteemed  from 
some  other  source ;  for  the  first  and  loudest  critics  of  the  law  have 
been  the  retail  merchants.  Housekeepers  have  been  vexed  and 
annoyed,  but  found  it  a  small  matter  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
situation.  A  little  forethought  enables  one  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
provisions  sufficient  for  the  time  during  which  the  source  will  be 
closed.  But  heretofore  Sunday  has  been  the  time  when  the  peas- 
ants have  come  into  the  cities  from  the  surrounding  villages  to 
make  their  purchases,  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  country 
priests,  to  attend  service,  if  anywhere,  at  one  of  the  city  churches. 
The  trade  of  that  day,  therefore,  has  been  as  much  esteemed  as 
the  Saturday  afternoon  business  at  a  county  seat  in  one  of  our 
agricultural  States;  and  both  merchant  and  customer  have  diffi* 
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culty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  condition.  The  latter  is 
easily  consoled  by  the  open  restaurant ;  it  is  yet  to  be  reported 
that  the  village  churches  are  better  attended  than  before.  Bat 
apparently  the  trader  does  not  understand  that,  in  all  probability, 
he  will  still  sell  at  some  time  in  the  week  what  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  on  the  first  day  of  the  seven.  Vexation  at  his 
apparent  loss,  and  fear  lest  the  complicated  regulations  may  give 
an  advantage  to  some  rival,  have  made  the  merchant  an  early  and 
a  constant  opponent  of  the  new  law.  Since  the  first  week  in  July, 
when  the  new  regime  began,  complaints  of  interference  with  trade 
have  been  constant.  Many  modifications  have  been  suggested  to 
the  authorities  competent  to  make  them,  and  some  have  been 
adopted ;  but  the  universal  testimony  is  that  the  law  still  causes 
great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  live  by  trade. 

The  employ^,  in  .whose  interest  nominally  the  petition  was 
offered,  has  yet  to  make  known  his  objection  to  the  system.  As 
yet  only  his  would-be  friends  or  his  critics  have  informed  the  pub- 
lic how  the  law  has  affected  bim.  And  from  both  sources  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand,  what  one  might  have  suspected  beforehand, 
that  the  Commis  (anglice  counter-jumper)  has  hastened  to  use 
his  privilege  much  as  his  betters  do.  In  other  words,  the  time 
which  the  law  has  taken  from  his  work  he  now  devotes  to  pleasure. 
According  to  the  comic  papers  he  has  overcrowded  the  pleasure 
resorts,  much  to  the  disgust  of  more  fastidious  excursionists. 
"  Mam'sel  at  the  buffet "  now  ogles  the  Commis,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  dude.  And  the  Burschen  who  used  to  appropriate  the 
table  commanding  the  finest  views  at  Rolandseck,  or  monopolized 
the  shady  benches  on  Ludwigshohe,  must  now  yield  a  share  to  the 
knights  of  the  yardstick.  Apart  from  this  menace  to  social  order, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  what  objection  any  one  in  Ger- 
many, unless  possibly  priests,  can  urge  why  shop-girls  and  clerks 
should  not  spend  their  leisure  hours  —  their  only  leisure  in  most 
cases  —  as  every  German  seems  naturally  to  do  when  he  can.  To 
one  of  Puritan  antecedents  in  either  descent  or  training,  it  might 
perhaps  occasion  regret.  However,  even  to  him,  the  shop-people 
will  not  make  any  more  objectionable  the  throng  at  the  Tbier- 
garten  or  in  the  galleries  of  the  Dresden  theatre,  the  frequent  ex- 
cursion-boat on  the  Rhine  or  trains  loaded  with  picnicking  societies 
everywhere,  the  crowded  restaurant  at  the  foot  of  eveiy  mound  of 
ruins,  or  the  throng  that  eats  and  drinks  and  enjoys  the  music  on 
every  coign  of  vantage  that  overlooks  a  rood  of  land.  It  is  hard 
to  sympathize  with  those  who  have  made  these  their  characteristic 
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methods  of  spending  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  want  to  deprive  their 
apprentices  and  maid-servants  of  the  same  enjoyments.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  in  the  man  who  shows  his  virtue  by  wanting  to  stop  the 
cakes  and  ale  of  his  dependants.  Doubtless  these  young  people 
(to  quote  a  worthy  German  matron,  who  foresaw  this  result  from 
the  first  days  of  the  new  law)  would  be  better  off  at  work  in  the 
shop  than  when  gadding  about  the  country  or  squandering  their 
health  and  money  at  the  taverns ;  but  in  the  same  way,  we  are 
tempted  to  add,  as  we  are  all  better  when  there  is  no  time  for 
folly  or  mischief.  Such  a  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  pay- 
masters as  to  the  wage-earner.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
current  fashion  of  spending  holydays  as  well  as  holidays  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  had  little  benefit-  of 
either.  The  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  rest  which  turns  it  into  a  time 
for  well-to-do  people  to  carouse  while  the  hardest-working  serv- 
ants of  the  public  have  extra  loads  to  carry,  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  new  law. 

This  law,  it  should  be  stated,  does  not  base  itself  on  religious 
grounds,  and  makes  no  pretense  of  doing  anything  else  than  se- 
cure a  certain  amount  of  leisure  for  certain  classes  of  workers. 
There  is  no  implication  of  any  desire  whatever  to  affect  the  exist- 
ing feeling,  which  regards  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  for  amusement ; 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  proceeds  on  quite  the  contrary  principle. 
The  new  regulations  are  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  largest  part, 
of  a  general  law  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  June  1,  1891,  for  the 
benefit  of  workmen,  and  embracing  among  others  such  subjects  as 
the  employment  of  children  and  women,  the  safety  of  life  in  fac- 
tories, the  rights  of  apprentices,  and  kindred  topics.  It  represents 
the  result  of  the  famous  international  conference  on  labor  held  at 
Berlin  some  few  years  ago  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor.  It 
was  intended  to  improve  the  existing  laws  on  these  various  sub- 
jects, to  guard  the  interests  of  the  workman  more  carefully,  and 
to  harmonize  the  various  laws  already  existing  in  the  several  states 
of  the  empire.  These  last  had  been  especially  inconsistent  with 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  weekly  rest,  and  had  exhibited 
various  shades  of  opinion  in  their  treatment  of  the  question.  In 
Saxony,  it  is  said,  the  shops  have  always  been  closed  on  Sunday ; 
but  the  lamentation  of  an  old  sojourner  there  over  his  failure  to 
find  an  open  confectionery  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were 
exceptions. 

In  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  as  a  Bonn  paper  reminded  its 
complaining  readers,  there  formerly  existed  a  method  of  observ- 
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ing  the  Sabbath  which  was  described  in  a  way  to  remind  one  of 
the  famous,  and  perhaps  not  more  fictitious,  Blue  Laws  of  Con- 
necticut. What  really  might  obtain  in  various  localities  under  the 
old  system,  or  lack  of  system,  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
the  law  now  explicitly  forbids  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
in  mines  and  salt-works,  quarries,  foundries,  factories,  lumber- 
yards, docks,  brick-yards,  as  well  as  building  of  all  kinds.  This 
may  be  intended  to  anticipate  some  evils  as  well  as  to  correct 
others ;  but  the  number  of  specifications  certainly  gives  one  an 
unpleasant  impression.  On  each  ordinary  Sunday  or  holiday  the 
workman  must  be  given  twenty-four  hours  rest ;  if  two  such  days 
are  consecutive,  thirty-six  hours ;  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost, forty-eight  hours. 

Employers  who  are  affected  by  the  above  provisions  are  not 
quoted  as  complaining  of  the  new  law.  Possibly  it  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  customs  of  the  majority  who  engage  in  such  busi- 
ness. The  section  which  deals  with  "  trade  "  is  the  one  which  has 
provoked  the  outcry.  Those  who  buy  and  sell  are  forbidden  to 
keep  their  shops  open,  or  to  employ  their  helpers,  apprentices,  or 
workmen  longer  than  five  hours  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday.  Even 
this  number  of  hours  may  be  shortened  or  wholly  reduced  by  local 
authorities.  At  the  holiday  season,  or  on  single  holidays  where 
local  reasons  make  it  desirable,  the  police  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours.  For  special  branches  of  trade,  moreover,  which 
serve  the  public  necessity  or  convenience,  the  time  of  opening  may 
be  lengthened  ;  and  the  hours  when  shops  may  be  opened  need 
not  be  the  same  for  different  kinds  of  business.  In  general  much 
discretion  is  given  to  subordinate  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment to  determine  when  emergencies  or  special  claims  may  be 
recognized  by  altering  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  regula- 
tions otherwise  existing,  or  by  waiving  them  altogether  in  favor  of 
particular  employers  or  classes  of  employers.  Owing  to  this  effort 
of  the  f ramers  of  the  law  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  there 
has  been  not  a  little  misunderstanding  and  uncertainty,  on  the 
part  not  only  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  municipal  and  district 
authorities.  The  regulations  for  opening  shops  on  Sunday  have 
naturally  been  differently  arranged  in  different  places ;  the  special 
privileges  and  exemptions  have  also  varied ;  so  that  one  receives 
the  impression  of  much  irregularity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  Heidelberg  and  Bonn  this  last  summer  the  casual  observer 
seemed  to  find  so  much  freedom  as  to  obscure  the  law;  in 
Munich  and  Leipzig,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  impression  was 
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made.  In  Strasburg,  on  the  feast  of  the  Virgin's  Ascension,  the 
shops  seemed  to  be  universally  closed,  although  as  it  was  Monday 
the  traders  had  already  had  occasion  for  mourning  a  lost  day. 
In  Bremen  all  shops  were  open  until  ten,  and  from  twelve  until 
two;  bakeries,  however,  might  be  open  until  four,  and  cigar 
stores  (!)  until  five. 

This  diversity  of  local  usage  is  probably  most  apparent  to  a 
stranger;  but  it  must  add  something  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  anxious  merchant,  who  deals  in 
a  small  way  with  small  things. 

How  far  this  law,  which  purports  merely  to  provide  for  the 
workman's  leisure,  was  influenced  in  the  making  by  those  con- 
cerned for  his  spiritual  welfare  it  is  difficult  to  judge.     The  Ber- 
lin shopkeepers  intimate  that  it  was  intended  expressly  to  encour- 
age church-going ;  but  some  more  impartial  judge  who  knows  the 
history  of  Sunday  legislation  in  Germany,  and  has  observed  the 
expressions  (if  there  are  any  on  record)  of  the  various  religious 
bodies   in   the  empire,  might  give  a  more  satisfactory   answer. 
The  law  itself  three  times  mentions  the  hours  of  religious  service, 
and  clearly  implies  that  whenever  possible  these  hours  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  arranging  the  time  for  transacting  business. 
The  appointment  of  religious,  as  distinguished  from  civic,  holidays 
it  leaves  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  different  confes- 
sions.    So  far  it  might  seem  to  have  in  mind  some  such  obser- 
vance of  the  day  as  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Eng- 
lishman or  American  —  as  an  ideal.      But  on  the  other  hand,  and 
far  more  important  in  deciding  the  manner  in  which  the  workman 
will  spend  his  leisure,  it  expressly  exempts  from  all  its  provisions 
all  taverns  and  drinking-places,  musical  entertainments,  exhibi- 
tions, theatrical  performances,  or  other  amusements,  as  well  as 
all  means  of  transit.     In  truth,  if  the  phases  of  the  Sunday  ques- 
tion which  are  so  prominently  before  us  in  America  ever  occurred 
to  the  advocates  and  framers  of  this  law,  there  is  little  trace  of  the 
fact  apparent.     A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  currents 
of  thought    and    feeling    might    modify   the   opinion ;    but   at 
present    the  friend   of  the   so-called   Puritanic   Sabbath  might 
regard  this  legislation  with  indifference.     On  the  face  of  things  it 
does  not  affect  the  question,  as  he  understands  it,  to  any  extent 
that  is  perceptible. 

G.  M.  Whicher. 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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RECENT  THEOSOPHY  IN  ITS  ANTAGONISM  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The  late  school  of  theosophy  is  identical  with  what  has  been 
appropriately  called  "  Blavatskyism."  Madame  Blavatsky  was 
the  soul  of  the  movement,  and  some  knowledge  of  her  is  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  it.  One  cannot  do  her  an  injus- 
tice by  quoting  from  so  ardent  an  admirer  as  Mr.  Sinnett  He 
says  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  July,  1891 :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  Madame  Blavatsky  in  any  intelligent  way 
except  by  regarding  her  as  a  great  spiritual  reality.  Nothing  in 
her  external  attributes  prepared  one  at  first  glance  to  look  at  her 
in  that  light.  She  was  rugged  and  eccentric  in  her  ways  and  ap- 
pearance ;  she  dressed  anyhow  —  in  loose  wrappers  —  and  smoked 
cigarettes  incessantly.  Worse  than  this,  she  was  excitable  and 
often  violent  in  her  language.  Namby-pamby  conventionality 
shrank  from  her  aghast —  to  her  grim  satisfaction,  for  she  loathed 
it.  She  had  a  loud  voice  that  grew  harsh  in  its  tones  when  she 
felt  irritated,  and  somethiug  would  irritate  her  fifty  times  a  day." 
And  yet  her  disciples,  summing  up  the  spirit  of  her  teaching  in 
the  course  of  an  address  read  at  her  cremation,  say  :  "  A  clean 
life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure  heart,  an  eager  intellect,  an  unveiled 
spiritual  perception,  a  brotherliness  for  all,  a  courageous  endur- 
ance of  personal  injustice,  a  constant  eye  to  the  ideal  of  human 
progress  and  perfection  which  the  sacred  science  depicts,  —  these 
are  the  golden  stairs  up  the  steps  of  which  the  learner  may  climb 
to  the  temple  of  divine  wisdom."  The  same  authority  tells  us  in 
the  same  article  that  she  was  born  in  the  south  of  Russia  in  1831 ; 
that  she  married  at  seventeen  General  Blavatsky,  who  was  nearly 
seventy  ;  and  that  "  she  fell  in  with  the  marriage  idea  apparently 
to  refute  a  governess  who  taunted  her  with  being  such  a  vixen 
that  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  her."  Then,  "  hor- 
rified at  many  surprises  she  encountered  on  the  threshold  of  her 
new  condition,  she  fled  away  after  a  few  stormy  months  to  rela- 
tives at  Tiflis."  From  this  time  on  she  spent  much  of  her  life  in 
wandering  about  the  world,  visiting  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  and 
various  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  "  always  on  the  lookout  for 
wonders  and  mysteries,  and  for  people  of  any  kind  qualified  to 
open  for  her  the  doors  of  occult  knowledge."  This,  in  brief,  is 
ber  history,  given  by  one  of  her  most  ardent  disciples.  Strange, 
strong,  erratic  creature !  It  is  she  who  is  the  high-priestess  of 
latter-day  theosophy. 
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Mr.  Stead  writes  admiringly  of  her  great  characteristics,  and 
marvels  at  her  power  over  people,  instancing  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Besant.  He  considers  it  no  small  thing  to  have  enabled  such  a 
woman  to  entertain  any  sort  of  spiritual  faith.  Misguided,  suf- 
fering, brilliant  Mrs.  Besant !  The  slightest  knowledge  of  ber 
history  precludes  a  single  harsh  word  of  her.  Yet,  speaking  both 
kindly  and  carefully,  one  may  say  that  she  is  by  nature  an  over- 
enthusiast,  and  that  her  brilliancy  is  not  an  atonement  for  her 
lack  of  balance.  Early  in  life  she  wanted  to  become  a  nun,  but 
could  not,  being  an  Anglican.  She  was  disappointed  also  in  mar- 
riage. When  her  child  was  sick  she  doubted  the  goodness  of 
God.  She  passed  from  Christianity  to  theism,  and  from  theism 
to  atheism.  She  ceased  to  pray,  and  wrote  finely  but  very  pathet- 
ically :  "  God  fades  gradually  out  of  the  daily  life  of  those  who 
never  pray.  A  God  who  is  not  a  Providence  is  a  superfluity. 
When  from  the  heavens  does  not  smile  a  listening  Father  it  soon 
becomes  an  empty  space  whence  resounds  no  echo  of  man's  cry." 
On  her  way  to  infidelity  she  was  helped  by  the  blundering  and 
cruelty  of  English  ecclesiastics.  First  put  a  feather  in  Dr.  Pusey's 
cap  for  a  haughty  and  dogmatic  treatment  tending  to  drive  her  — 
not  Christward ;  then  one  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  for  making  a 
theosophist  of  her.  To  her  starving  soul  theosophy  came  like  a 
veritable  Russian  hunger-bread. 

Recent  theosophy  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity  in  three  main 
points.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  pantheistic.  Madame  Blavatsky, 
in  her  "Key  to  Theosophy,"  a  kind  of  catechism  written  evi- 
dently for  simple  -  minded  people,  on  the  question  and  answer 
plan,  makes  use  of  the  following  dialogue :  "  Do  you  believe  in 
God  ?  "  Answer :  "  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  term." 
"  I  mean,"  says  the  inquirer,  "  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the 
Father  of  Jesus,  and  the  Creator  ;  the  Biblical  God  of  Moses,  in 
short."  Answer :  "  In  such  a  God  we  do  not  believe.  We  reject 
the  idea  of  a  personal,  or  an  extra-cosmic  and  anthropomorphic 
God,  who  is  but  a  gigantic  shadow  of  man,  and  not  man  at  his 
best  either.  The  God  of  theology,  we  say  —  and  prove  it  —  is  a 
bundle  of  contradictions  and  a  logical  impossibility.  Therefore 
we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  A  page  farther  down  this 
"  Key  "  is  made  to  say  :  "  We  believe  in  a  Universal  Divine  prin- 
ciple, the  root  of  all,  from  which  all  proceeds,  and  within  which 
all  shall  be  absorbed  at  the  end  of  the  great  cycle  of  being." 
Following  this  deliverance  of  dogma  are  two  or  three  pages  given 
to  the  defense  of  the  system  against  the  charge  of  pantheism,  but 
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the  high-priestess  ends  the  chapter  by  finding  Universal  Deity  in 
every  atom  of  her  cigarette  ash.  In  an  article  in  "  Lucifer,"  July, 
1892,  Mrs.  Besant  says :  "  Theosophy  postulates  the  existence  of 
an  eternal  principle  known  only  through  its  effects.  No  words 
can  describe  It,  for  words  imply  discrimination,  and  This  is  all. 
We  murmur  Absolute,  Infinite,  Unconditioned,  but  the  words 
mean  nought.  Sat  —  the  wise  speak  of ;  Be-ness,  not  Being  nor 
Existence."  Again  she  says:  "The  universe  is  in  Theosophy 
the  manifestation  of  an  aspect  of  Sat."  And  again:  "Spirit 
and  matter  are  essentially  one."  And  again:  "The  root  sub- 
stance differentiates  itself  into  spirit-matter  whereof  the  universe 
visible  and  invisible  is  built  up,  evolving  into  seven  stages  or 
planes  of  manifestation  each  denser  than  its  predecessor.  The 
substance  is  the  same  in  all,  but  the  degrees  of  the  density 
differ."  Once  more  she  says :  "  The  self  of  each  is  the  higher 
self  of  all."  A  volume  of  similar  quotations  might  be  given. 
The  reader  shall  not  be  wearied  with  any  more  directly  on  it,  but 
is  asked  to  note  a  few  which  logically  prove  the  charge  of  pan- 
theism by  way  of  side-lights.  There  is  no  more  incisive  test 
of  one's  thought  about  God  than  his  thought  about  prayer. 
Given  such  a  personal,  ever-present  God  and  Father  as  Jesus 
revealed  and  loved,  and  prayer  —  questionings,  pleadings,  thanks- 
givings —  is  as  natural  and  spontaneous  as  a  child's  dependence 
upon  his  own  father  and  mother  or  elder  brother.  But  given  an 
"  Eternal  Somewhat  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness," 
and  prayer  becomes  problematical.  Again,  given  an  absolute 
"  It ; "  just  "  Be-ness,"  as  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her  school  have 
it,  no  more  and  no  less;  Spinoza's  "one  and  universal  Sub- 
stance ; "  or  Mrs.  Besant's  "  root-substance  differentiated  into 
spirit-matter,"  with  its  necessarily  attendant,  eternally  grinding, 
soulless  law,  —  and  prayer  becomes  an  absurdity.  The  consistent 
pantheist  cannot  pray  to  his  "  Universal  Principle  "  any  more 
than  the  astronomer  can  pray  to  the  law  of  gravitation  or  of  cen- 
trifugal force.  And  in  this  Mrs.  Blavatsky  is  consistent.  Quoting 
again  from  her  "  Key  to  Theosophy,"  Inquirer  asks :  "  Do  you 
believe  in  prayer,  and  do  you  ever  pray?"  Theosophist  answers, 
"  We  do  not ;  we  act  instead  of  talking."  "  Do  you  not  offer 
prayers  to  the  Absolute  Principle  ?  "  asks  the  inquirer.  "  Why 
should  we  ?  "  is  the  answer.  "  Being  well-occupied  people,  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  address  verbal  prayers  to  a  pure  abstraction.  The 
Unknowable  is  capable  of  relations  only  in  parts  to  each  other, 
but  is  non-existent  as  regards  any  finite  relations.     The  visible 
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universe  depends  for  its  existence  and  phenomena  on  its  mutually 
acting  forms  and  their  laws,  and  not  on  prayer  or  prayers."  The- 
osophist  proceeds  to  inform  Inquirer  that  what  is  commonly  called 
prayer,  of  course  slapping  at  Christian  prayer,  was  "  inaugurated 
by  the  Jews  and  popularized  by  the  Pharisees ; "  that  what  he 
calls  prayer  "is  rather  an  internal  command  than  a  petition,"  — 
44  Will- Prayer  we  call  it,"  he  says.  This  prayer  is  offered,  not  to 
"  an  extra-cosmic  and  therefore  finite  God,"  but  to  "  Our  Father 
in  heaven  in  its  esoteric  meaning,"  and  "  that  Father  is  in  man 
himself."  One  may  well  prefer  John  Stuart  Mill's  blunt  way  of 
putting  it :  "  Be  your  own  God  and  then  pray  as  much  as  you 
like." 

If  the  reader  is  curious  for  further  evidence  both  of  the  mysti- 
cism and  pantheism  of  theosophy  he  is  referred  to  the  u  Occult 
Catechism,"  found  in  the  introduction  to  H.  P.  Blavatsky's 
44  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  endorsed  by  her.  A  part  of  it  is  quoted 
here :  "  The  One  is  an  unbroken  circle  with  no  circumference, 
for  it  is  nowhere  and  everywhere.  The  One  is  the  boundless 
plane  of  the  circle,  manifesting  a  diameter  only  during  the  man- 
vantaric  periods.  The  One  is  the  indivisible  point  found  nowhere, 
perceived  everywhere  during  these  periods.  It  is  the  vertical  and 
the  horizontal,  the  Father  and  Mother,  the  summit  and  base  of 
the  Father,  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mother,  reaching  in  reality 
nowhere,  for  the  One  is  the  ring  as  also  the  rings  that  are  within 
that  ring.  Light  in  darkness  and  darkness  in  light;  the  breath 
which  is  eternal.  It  proceeds  from  without  inwardly,  when  it  is 
everywhere ;  and  from  within  outwardly,  when  it  is  nowhere.  It 
expands  and  contracts.  When  it  expands  the  Mother  diffuses 
and  scatters ;  when  it  contracts  the  Mother  draws  back  and  in- 
gathers.  This  produces  the  periods  of  evolution  and  dissolution, 
manvantara  and  paralaya."  We  are  told  that  certain  of  the 
most  ordinary  English  words  in  the  above  are  not  used  in  their 
ordinary  English  sense.  Of  course;  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  sense  at  all  in  it.  But  this  confessedly  extraordinary  use 
of  English  is  simply  an  indication  of  the  mysticism  of  it 

In  the  second  place :  In  contrast  with  Christianity  theosophy 
teaches  reincarnation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  picked  up  this  doctrine  in  India,  and  adopted  it  as 
fitting  naturally  into  her  pantheism  and  fatalism.  In  justice  to 
theosophy,  however,  we  gladly  note  that  the  old  Hindu  doctrine 
is  slightly  refined  to  suit  European  and  American  tastes.  In  a 
land  where  lizards  and  cows  are  not  worshiped  it  would  hardly 
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do  to  try  to  proselyte  people  to  the  faith  that  they  and  their  chil- 
dren may  be  reborn  as  lizards,  cats,  or  cows.  Theosophy  con- 
fines reincarnation  to  the  human  race,  for  which  merciful  limita- 
tion we  should  all  of  us  be  devoutly  thankful.  As  showing  the 
original  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  and  in  proof  of  its  modification 
by  Western  theosophists,  take  the  description  given  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  in  his  "  Light  of  Asia"  of  the  reincarnations  of  the  Buddha 
himself.  In  explanation  of  his  successful  competition  for  the 
hand  of  his  beautiful  bride  Yasodhara,  Buddha  is  made  to  say :  — 
"  I  now  remember,  myriad  rains  ago, 

What  time  I  roamed  Himala's  hanging  woods, 

A  tiger,  with  my  striped  and  hungry  kind  ; 

I,  who  am  Buddh,  couched  in  the  kusa  grass 

Gazing  with  green  blinked  eyes  upon  the  herds 

Which  pastured  near  and  nearer  to  their  death 

Round  my  day-lair  ;  or  underneath  the  stars 

I  roamed  for  prey,  savage,  insatiable." 

Then  he  tells  how  he  fought  with  other  tigers  in  the  jungle  for 
a  tigress,  "  comeliest  of  the  forest ; "  and  how  after  his  victory, 

"  She  came 
Snarling  past  this  and  that  torn  forest-lord 
Which  I  had  conquered,  and  with  fawning  jaws 
Licked  my  quick-heaving  flank,  and  with  me  went 
Into  the  wild  with  proud  steps,  amorously. 
The  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  high  and  low." 

Theosophy  declares  that  "only  through  reincarnation  can  a 
knowledge  of  human  life  be  made  exhaustive ; "  that  "  reincar- 
nation gives  occasion  for  the  development  of  all  those  faculties 
which  can  only  be  developed  during  incarnation;"  that  "only 
through  reincarnation  is  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  material  life 
fully  demonstrated;"  that  "the  subordination  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher  nature  is  made  possible  by  many  earth  lives ; "  that 
"  reincarnation  gives  scope  for  exact  justice  to  every  man ;  "  and 
that  "  reincarnation  secures  variety  and  copiousness  to  the  disci- 
pline we  all  require."  From  the  Christian  standpoint  it  would 
be  hard  to  pronounce  dogmas  more  flabby,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  theosophy  reviles  Christianity  outright,  and  that  its 
literature  teems  with  slights  and  slurs  thrown  Christ  ward. 

In  the  third  place:  Together  with  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation 
and  as  a  complement  to  it  there  goes  the  doctrine  of  the  Karma. 
Mr.  Walter  Old,  in  his  little  book  entitled,  "  What  is  Theoso- 
phy ?  "  says  that  "  the  two  doctrines  are  so  intimately  related  that 
a  separate  treatment  of  either  is  not  entirely  possible."     The  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Karma  is  the  doctrine  of  consequences.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Ingersoll  preached  it  in  America  before  we  had  heard  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  as  theosophists.  It  would  be  be- 
coming in  them  to  tip  their  hats  to  him  as  their  forerunner  in 
this  branch  of  pagan  teaching.  He  is  their  John  the  Baptist. 
But  this  doctrine  is  older  far  than  any  school  that  is  properly 
called  modern  can  be.  Like  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  the 
Earma  has  its  roots  deep  down  and  far  back  in  Brahministic  and 
Buddhistic  pantheism.  Buddha  taught  it,  and  to  this  day  schol- 
ars are  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  Buddha  was  an  atheist. 
You  are  under  the  non-personal,  merciless  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Your  present  incarnation  is  the  result  of  your  former  incarnations, 
and  your  next  will  be  the  result  of  this.  It  is  useless  to  repent, 
for  there  is  no  one  to  forgive.  The  "  It "  from  which  all  things 
emanate  —  emanate,  notice,  for  according  to  this  system  nothing 
is  created  or  made,  another  proof  of  its  pantheism,  by  the  way  — 
and  to  which  all  things  return,  will  not,  cannot  hear  you  when 
you  pray,  saying,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in 
thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ;  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."  No,  it  is  a  question  of  conse- 
quences, that  is  all,  and  so  far  as  prayer,  repentance,  and  forgive- 
ness are  concerned  you  might  as  well  pray  to  Monsieur  Renan's 
"  Our  Father,  the  Abyss."  Jean  Paul  Richter's  dream  has  come 
true ;  the  universe  has  no  Father.  Fate,  the  fate  of  dead,  soul- 
less, grinding  law,  holds  you  in  its  terrible  grip.  You  are  what 
you  are  because  once  you  were  what  you  were,  and  you  shall  be 
what  you  shall  because  you  are  now  what  you  are.  Because  you 
cannot  change  your  condition  you  are  kindly  exhorted  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  Karma's  "  cure  for  trouble." 
It  is  a  terrible  irony  to  exhort  a  man  to  be  happy  simply  because 
he  knows  that  fate  is  making  him  miserable,  or  to  exhort  him 
by  right  living  to  prepare  for  future  incarnations  when  he 
knows  that  his  present  conduct  depends  absolutely  on  his  past 
existence.  The  theosophists  have  simply  fallen  into  the  old 
inevitable  inconsistency  of  fatalists,  which  is  unconsciously  to 
recognize  human  freedom  as  an  agency  in  human  life  while  theo- 
retically recognizing  no  agency  but  the  dead,  unintelligent,  cease- 
lessly grinding  mill  of  cause  and  effect.  Though  the  present 
action  of  the  Earma  is  limited  to  the  human  race,  not  so  much 
can  be  said  of  its  past  action,  nor  even  of  its  present  and  future 
action  with  reference  to  other  than»human  creatures.  In  the 
second   volume  of  the  "Secret  Doctrine"  there  is  propounded 
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at  great  length  the  Karmic  action  as  running  through  vast  mil- 
lions of  years  on  the  mathematical  schedule  of  sevens,  the  very 
mathematical  cast  of  it  being  another  indication  of  its  fatalism. 
Seven  "rounds"  in   each  manvantara;   seven   "root-races"  in 
each  "  round  " ;  seven  "  sub-races  "  in  each   "  root-race ; "  seven 
"branches"    or   "families"   in   each   "sub-race;"   that  is   the 
schedule.    "We  are  in  the  fifth  "sub-race"  of  the  fifth  "root-race" 
of  the  fourth  u  round."    "  The  transformations  through  which  man 
passed  on  the  descending  arc  .  •  .  are  next  in  store  for  the  anthro- 
poid ape  also,  —  all  those,  at  any  rate,  who  have  reached  the  re- 
move next  to  man  in  this  round ;  and  these  will  be  men  in  the  fifth 
round,  as  present  men  inhabited  ape-like  forms  in  the  third,  the 
preceding  round."    None  of  the  commonly  taught  theories  of  evo- 
ution  are  quite  radical  enough  for  this  system,  and  the  "  Secret 
Doctrine  "  is  almost  as  severe  on  Mr.  Darwin  for  his  shortcomings 
as  on  orthodox  Christians  for  their  belief  in  a  personal  God.     It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  already  there  are  a  few  peculiar  people, 
rare  specimens  of  our  race,  who  are  also  specimens  of  the  forth- 
coming sixth  "  sub-race ; "  these,  "in  some  few  hundred  years  more, 
will  become  most  decidedly  the  pioneers  of  that  race  which  must 
succeed  to  the  present  European  or  fifth  sub-race,  in  all  its  new 
characteristics.     After  this,  in  about  twenty-five  thousand  years, 
they  will  launch  into  preparations  for  the  seventh  sub-race;  until, 
in  consequence  of  cataclysms  —  the  first  series  of  those  which 
must  one  day  destroy  Europe,  and  still  later  the  whole  Aryan 
race  (and  thus  affect  both  Americas,  as  also  most  of  the  lands 
connected  with  the  confines  of  our  •  continent  and  isles)  —  the 
sixth  root-race  will  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  our  round. 
When  shall  this  be?    Who  knows  save  the  great  Masters  of 
Wisdom,  perchance,  and  they  are  as  silent  on  the  subject  as  the 
snow-capped  mountains  that  tower  above  them."     In  justice  to 
theosophy  these  lengthy  quotations  are  given,  the  hope  being  that 
they  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  Karmic 
action.     I  cannot  agree  with  one  who  calls  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
"poetizer  and  paganizer."     True  artist  that   he  is,  he  simply 
draws  a  fine,  faithful  picture  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  if  you 
are  paganized  by  it  the  fault  is  yours,  not  his.     In  his  "  Light  of 
Asia  "  he  has  matched  his  faithful  sketch  of  reincarnation  (given 
above)  with  one  of  Karmic  action. 

"  Stars  sweep  and  question  not    This  is  enough 
That  life  and  death  and  joy  and  woe  abide  ; 
And  cause  and  sequence,  and  the  course  of  time, 
And  being's  ceaseless  tide, 
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Which,  ever  changing,  pans,  linked  like  a  river 

By  ripples  following  ripples,  fast  or  slow  — 
The  same  yet  not  the  same  —  from  far-off  fountain 

To  where  its  waters  flow 

Into  the  seas.    These,  steaming  to  the  sun, 

Give  the  lost  wavelets  back  in  cloudy  fleece 
To  trickle  down  the  hills,  and  glide  again  ; 

Having  no  pause  or  peace. 

This  is  enough  to  know,  the  phantasms  are  : 
The  heavens,  earths,  worlds,  and  changes  changing  them  ; 

A  mighty  whirling  wheel  of  strife  and  stress, 
Which  none  can  stay  or  stem." 

On  these  three  points,  therefore,  theosophy  is  antagonistic  to 
Christianity  :x  it  is  pantheistic,  it  teaches  reincarnation,  and  the 
Karma* 

The  famous  chapter  on  "  Snakes  in  Ireland  "  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  our  paragraph  on  the  miracles  of  theosophy.  There 
are  no  miracles  in  theosophy.  This  is  true  first  from  the  theoso- 
phic  standpoint  and  also  from  the  Christian.  There  are  in  the 
literature  of  theosophy  stories  of  certain  marvelous  achievements 
wrought  according  to  the  higher  esoteric  laws,  the  agents  being  a 
superior  order  of  men  known  as  "adepts"  or  "Mahatmas." 
Table-rapping,  the  tinkling  of  little  bells  in  the  air,  invisibly  and 
unexpectedly ;  finding  a  lady's  old  and  lost  and  forgotten  brooch 
in  a  garden  bed ;  putting  strange  letters  where  they  would  not 
naturally  be  expected,  in  pillow-cases,  or  on  the  twigs  of  trees ; 
various  sleight-of-hand  performances  with  cigarette-papers,  in 
which  Madame  Blavatsky  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of  an 
adept  as  in  smoking  itself ;  causing  fresh,  full-blown  roses  to  fall 
unexpectedly  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  number  of  such-like,  odd 
little  performances  are  in  the  catalogue.  A  careful  reading  of 
Mr.  Sinnett's  book  entitled,  "  The  Occult  World,"  and  dedicated 
to  the  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi,  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
members  of  the  illustrious  "Brotherhood,"  leaves  one  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  finding  in  it  nothing  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  feats  of  Barnum  &  Bailey's  professional  juggler. 
It  is  really  funny  to  see  Mrs.  Sinnett  scrambling  —  that  is  the 
very  word ;  see  page  62  of  the  book  —  scrambling ;  he  says  she 
44  scrambled  onto  "  the  lower  branch  of  a  bare  and  leafless  trunk, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  find  a  note, 
which  should  be  precipitated  there  by  the  distant  Brother ;  and 
then  to  see  her  scrambling  out  again  when  told  that  there  was  a 
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mistake  and  she  would  have  to  scramble  onto  another  tree.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason  the  Brother  preferred  to  stick  it  on  to 
a  twig  of  that  other  tree,  and  there  Mrs.  Sinnett  found  it*  The 
author  of  the  book  informs  us  very  graciously  that  he  does  not 
tell  this  to  prove  anything,  but  only  as  an  incident.  Bishop 
Thoburn,  in  the  "Methodist  Review"  for  July  and  August,  1892, 
hints  to  us  that  Madame  Blavatsky's  hypothetical  brotherhood  of 
Mahatmas  came  into  existence  about  the  time  she  got  her  novel 
school  at  Simla  started.  About  the  same  time  also  she  brought 
from  Egypt  Mr.  Coulomb  and  his  wife,  who  were  professional 
jugglers.  By  the  handsome  hypothesis  of  "occultism"  the 
"  Brothers  "  were  kept  shaded,  and  so  were  Mr.  Coulomb  and  his 
wife.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  Bishop  Thoburn's  article 
for  an  account  of  the  rupture  in  the  India  branch  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  after  Madame  Blavatsky  had  gone  to  England 
and  America.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Coulombs  were  deposed. 
Becoming  jealous,  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  George  Pat- 
terson, of  Madras,  a  file  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  letters  containing 
an  expos£  of  the  fraud.  Following  this,  Mr.  Coulomb  publicly 
explained  how  he  had  personated  the  Mahatmas,  and  also  gave 
samples  of  his  conjuring  tricks  performed  through  little  trap- 
doors, and  in  other  ingenious  ways.  Bishop  Thoburn  says,  "  The 
whole  movement  in  India  collapsed  in  twenty-four  hours."  One 
must  cheerfully  concede,  however,  that  not  all  the  marvels  of 
occultism  are  to  be  easily  set  aside,  and  that  a  great  wonderland, 
perhaps  all  of  it  lying  within  the  possible  boundaries  of  telepathy, 
hypnotism,  and  spiritism,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  opened  to 
us.  The  charges  of  dishonesty  and  collusion  in  trickery  are 
grave  ones,  and  it  is  painful  to  make  them.  In  self-defense, 
therefore,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  known  as  "the 
Kiddle  incident." 

The  history  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  found  in  the  last  pages 
of  "  The  Occult  World,"  and  of  course  Mr.  Sinnett's  explanation. 
Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  a  Spiritualist,  delivered  at  Lake  Pleasant,  in 
August,  1880,  an  address  on  Spiritualism.  The  same  month  his 
address  was  published  in  the  "  Banner  of  Light."  About  a  year 
later  Mr.  Sinnett's  "  Occult  World "  appeared,  and  in  it  were 
published  several  of  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi's  mysterious  letters  to 
Mr.  Sinnett.  One  of  these  letters  is  largely  verbatim  with  Mr. 
Kiddle's  address.  If  the  good  Brother  were  subject  to  the  laws 
of  ordinary  intelligence  the  deadly  parallel  column  would  convict 
him  of  plagiarism.     Mr.  Kiddle  very  naturally  asked  for  an  ex- 
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planation,  the  more  naturally  as  the  spiritualists  and  theosophists 
are  bitter  enemies  the  one  to  the  other,  each  party  seemingly 
seeking  a  monopoly  in  the  same  occult  business.  Now  in  Mr. 
Sinnett's  explanation,  vouchsafed  at  a  considerably  later  date, 
there  are  some  peculiar  things.  Although  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi 
can  travel  in  his  astral  body  anywhere  in  no  time ;  although  he 
can  convey  intelligence  to  any  part  of  the  globe  simply  by  pre- 
cipitating paper  and  envelopes  containing  legible  epistles  out  of 
the  invisible  air  on  to  Mr.  Sinnett's  writing-desk,  yet  Mr.  Sinnett 
says,  "  A  couple  of  months  elapsed  before  an  answer  could  be  had 
from  India  on  the  subject."  The  illustrious  Mahatma  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  careless  about  his  reputation  for  honesty. 
"In  due  course  of  time,"  Mr.  Sinnett  says,  "I  received  a  long 
and  instructive  explanation  of  the  mystery  from  Mahatma  Koot 
Hoomi  himself ;  but  this  letter  reached  me  under  the  seal  of  the 
most  absolute  confidence."  Finally  Mr.  Sinnett  was  permitted  to 
publish  in  substance  the  following  explanation  :  The  worthy  Ma- 
hatma was  traveling  and  was  very  weary  when  he  had  the  letter 
in  mind.  In  fact,  he  was  at  the  time  preparing  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
Kiddle's  address.  Having  meditated  on  the  matter  for  some  time 
he  had  the  very  verbiage  of  Mr.  Kiddle's  address  deeply  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  more  deeply  even  than  his  own  wording 
intended  to  refute  it.  His  Chela  (the  Chela  is  a  disciple  of  the 
Mahatma),  in  receiving  by  occult  methods,  got  the  deeper  im- 
pressions from  the  weary  mind  of  the  good  Mahatma,  but  lost 
much  of  the  rest,  dropping  out  whole  sentences  of  the  intended 
refutation.  So  the  burden  of  blame  is  thrown  on  to  the  bungling 
Chela,  but  Mahatma  Koot  Hoomi  graciously  says  that  he  does 
not  blame  the  poor  boy.  Then  follows  the  letter  as  the  Mahatma 
originally  intended  it,  whole  sentences  being  interjected  to  de- 
stroy the  original  meaning.  It  would  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  transparent  and  bungling  attempt  at  defense. 
The  good  Mahatma  would  have  done  better  to  have  gone  into 
his  hiding-place  somewhere  in  the  Himalayas  and  never  have 
said  anything  about  it.  At  any  rate  the  Kiddle  incident  leaves 
ordinary  people  stranded  between  two  conclusions,  either  that  the 
occult  methods  of  transmitting  knowledge  are  utterly  unreliable, 
or  that  the  good  Mahatma  is  guilty  of  literary  pilfering. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  theme.  In  the  books  and  periodicals  of 
the  theosophists  you  will  read  much  of  a  universal  brotherhood. 
It  is  noted  here  because  it  brings  us  to  another  point  of  antago- 
nism to  Christianity.     You  say,  that  is  the  very  point  in  which 
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we  thought  the  two  systems  identical.  Do  not  be  deceived.  One 
must  look  deeper  than  the  surface  in  dealing  with  the  subtilties 
of  Hindu  pantheism.  In  this,  however,  the  theosophist  has  his 
most  promising  approach  to  peoples  schooled  for  generations  in 
the  humane  sentiments  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Therefore  the 
necessity  for  close  discrimination  is  the  greater.  In  an  article 
written  by  Katharine  Hillard,  and  published  in  the  December 
number  of  "  The  Path,"  an  abstract  of  which  has  come  to  my 
notice,  it  is  said  that  "  brotherhood  as  taught  by  the  churches  is 
founded  generally  upon  a  physical  basis.  It  implies  equality  but 
not  identity.  Men  are  brothers  because  they  have  similar  organs, 
passions,  capabilities,  a  common  lot ;  because  they  share  the  great 
experiences  of  birth,  death,  and  a  possible  immortality."  "But  in 
theosophy,"  the  writer  says,  "the  fundamental  doctrine  is  that  of 
absolute  identity.  These  outward  shows  of  things  are  but  illu- 
sions, a  deception  of  our  senses,  themselves  but  a  fleeting  image 
on  the  screen  of  time.  As  life  departs  our  bodies  fade  and  crum- 
ble into  dust,  and  mental  faculties  fail  and  disappear,  our  desires 
and  passions  perish  with  the  organs  that  gave  them  birth.  What 
remains  ?  Only  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God." 
One  need  not  pause  to  trace  such  a  conception  to  its  rightful  root 
in  pantheism. 

Mr.  Edward  Maitland,  in  "Lucifer"  (November,  1891),  tells 
us  what  he  knows  about  the  "  Esoteric  Christ."  He  says :  "The 
withdrawal  of  Christ  from  his  true  place  in  the  Trinity  of  the 
Manifest,  and  his  identification  with  the  corresponding  person, 
Adonai,  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Unmanifest,  has  been  disastrous  in 
the  extreme  in  its  consequences  to  religion  and  humanity.  For 
by  presenting  the  incarnation  as  occurring  through  abnormal  de- 
volution from  above  and  without,  instead  of  by  normal  evolution 
from  below  and  within  —  thereby  making  Christ  a  being  extra- 
neous to  man,  and  of  a  nature  other  than  man's,  instead  of  the 
perfect  self-hood  of  man  —  orthodoxy  has  inverted  the  true  con- 
ception and  import  at  once  of  creation  and  redemption,  with  the 
result  of  placing  an  impassable  barrier  between  man  and  God 
and  defrauding  man  of  the  divine  potentialities  which  are  his 
inalienable  birthright"  After  this  we  are  told  by  the  same  au- 
thority "that  the  term  Christ  is  of  manifold  significance,  im- 
plying alike  a  principle,  a  process,  a  state,  an  office,  and  a  person ; 
under  which  later  aspect  it  is  also  manifold,  being  exoteric  and 
esoteric,  or  historical  and  mystical ;  microcosmic  and  macrocos- 
mic,  or  individual  and  universal"  It  is  but  just  to  note  here 
that  the  theosophists  do  recognize  the  historical  personality  of 
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Jesus,  but  also  that  they  rank  him  along  with  Zoroaster,  Buddha, 
Pythagoras,  Confucius,  Orpheus,  and  Socrates.  Mr.  Maitland 
says,  "  The  personal  Christ  is  the  crown  of  evolution ;  and  this 
alike  in  his  four  aspects,  the  exoteric  and  esoteric,  the  microcos- 
mic  and  macrocosmic."  Christ  "as  process"  means,  in  the 
language  of  "  the  Higher  Alchemy,"  the  redemption  of  spirit  from 
matter.  Interpretation  by  the  help  of  "  the  Higher  Alchemy  " 
also  has  it  that  "  Adam "  means  only  the  outer  and  superficial 
part  of  man,  while  "Eve"  means  his  soul,  his  portion  of  the 
divine  substance,  segregated  and  individuated  indeed,  but  uncreate ; 
and  that  her  function  in  regard  to  him  on  the  spiritual  as  on  the 
social  plane  may  be  expressed  in  the  injunction,  —  here  I  quote 
again  —  "  "Woman,  redeem  your  animal."  Mr.  Maitland's  own 
summary  of  his  teaching  about  the  "  Esoteric  Christ "  is  this, 
verbatim:  "Cast  thyself  into  the  will  of  God,  and  thou  shalt 
become  as  God.  For  thou  art  God  if  thy  will  be  the  divine  will. 
This  is  the  great  secret ;  it  is  the  mystery  of  redemption.  And 
being  this  it  is  the  secret  and  method  of  Christ." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  a  high-caste  Hindu  widow  thinks 
of  theosophy.  Pundita  Ramabai  was  asked  that  question  in 
Boston,  and  among  other  things  she  said  in  reply,  "And  then 
theosophy,  if  it  had  anything  at  all  in  it,  would  have  done  already 
much  good.  It  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  in  India,  and 
what  has  it  done  ?  It  has  encouraged  the  degradation  of  woman- 
kind and  of  the  whole  nation.  If  this  movement  goes  on  and 
makes  progress  in  this  country  I  shall  think  that  the  signs  of  the 
fall  of  this  nation  are  already  appearing." 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."     The  last  word  to  be 

said  for  theories  and  institutions  must  be  in  praise  or  blame  of 

what  they  do  for  men.     Compare  India,  China,  and  Japan  on  the 

one  hand,  with  Germany,  England,  and  America  on  the  other, 

remembering  where  Buddha  and  Confucius  have  reigned,  and 

where  Christ ;  remembering  also  where  pantheism  and  occultism, 

together  with  reincarnation  and  the  Karma,  have  been  taught,  and 

where  Christian  theologies,  however  erratic  and  discordant  they 

may  have  been ;  then  say  whether  the  worst  theology  is  not  better 

than  the  best  theosophy.     In  this  country  theosophy  is  an  exotic 

of  the  nightshade   family,  transplanted  by  erratic   hands,  and 

deadly,  if  entertained  intelligently,  to  our  faith  in  the  Thean- 

thropic  person  of  Christ  and  to  our  sweet  trust  in  the  Fatherhood 

of  God. 

TP.  J.  Lhamon. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  FINANCIAL  EXIGENCY. 
It  is  for  the  secular  press  to  discuss  the  specific  measures  which  should 
he  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  business  through  improvement 
of  the  currency  and  cessation  or  reduction  of  the  purchase  of  silver. 
There  are,  however,  some  conditions  of  public  opinion  and  some  hopeful 
signs  of  the  elevation  of  politics  which  are  important  from  the  patriotic 
and  moral  point  of  view,  and  on  which  we  may  therefore  briefly  comment- 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  as  the  financial  stringency  has  been  felt 
with  increasing  rigor,  that  the  people  are  being  educated  by  severe  expe- 
rience, and  are  learning  that  a  sound  and  honest  standard  of  value  must 
be  maintained.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  has  not  been  at  fault,  but  only  their  intelligence.  There  has  been 
confusion  and  ignorance  concerning  economic  lawB,  and  especially  in 
respect  to  the  function  of  money,  but  this  has  been  due  to  intellectual 
rather  than  moral  perversion.  It  is  not,  then,  strange  that  the  self- 
interest  of  those  who  possess  silver  mines  succeeded  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  large  purchase  of  silver  to  be  added  to  the  legal  currency 
of  the  country.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  there  will  be  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  and  practical  dishonesty  in  meeting  obliga- 
tions, the  people  are  not  slow  to  demand  repeal  of  mistaken  legislation. 
They  know  at  any  rate  that  they  want  an  "  honest  dollar."  The  extremes! 
advocate  of  an  expanded  and  vicious  currency  would  not  venture  to 
advocate  the  use  of  a  dishonest  dollar.  While  the  immediate  considera- 
tion with  the  people  is  the  injury  to  business  and  the  decline  of  property 
values,  the  deeper  and  prevailing  consideration  is  national  and  private 
integrity  in  commercial  and  industrial  interests.  This  demand,  which  is 
ultimately  a  moral  demand,  has  become  so  general  and  insistent  as  to  be 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  national 
Congress.  There  is  widespread  impatience  with  the  dilatoriness  of  that 
body  in  the  present  exigency.  If  there  should  be  conspicuous  failure  to 
rectify  errors  in  the  currency,  indignation  would  be  intense  and  emphatic. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  done  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  financial  honesty.  And  while  Congress  may  not 
be  better  than  the  people,  it  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  be  radically 
worse  than  the  people.  The  popular  branch,  which  is  more  speedily 
called  to  account,  is  quite  certain  to  repeal  obnoxious  legislation  whenever 
a  vote  is  reached.  And,  although  prediction  must  always  be  made 
doubtfully,  the  Senate  will  hardly  dare  to  resist  the  demand  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  urgent.  The  principal  thing  is  that  the  people 
should  be  right,  for  if  not  sooner,  then  later,  the  constituted  representa- 
tives of  the  people  must  legislate  accordingly. 
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Impatience  with  a  dilatory  Congress  is  excited  especially  by  what  is 
called  playing  politics,  and  this  impatience  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
sign.  Nothing  is  more  severely  reprobated  than  the  effort  by  members 
of  either  party  to  make  political  capital,  so  called,  out  of  the  discussion 
of  economic  measures.  The  endeavor  of  one  party  to  embarrass  the 
other,  the  effort  to  throw  the  blame  for  existing  conditions  on  opponents, 
the  attempt  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  a  party  or  of  some  of  its 
members,  the  anxiety  to  place  responsibility  for  delay  upon  the  other 
side,  the  satisfaction  felt  in  raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  majority 
or  of  the  minority, — this  entire  policy  of  seeking  some  small  party  ad- 
vantage simply  excites  the  disgust  of  sensible  people  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
sensible  people  predominate  in  this  country.  Our  Congressmen,  with 
some  exceptions,  seem  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  that  they  lose  more 
than  they  gain  by  such  trifling  in  face  of  a  serious  duty,  that  they 
really  damage  rather  than  advance  their  political  fortunes  by  such  petty 
methods,  and  that  they  would  do  better  to  legislate  wisely  this  year  than 
to  have  so  constant  a  regard  to  the  elections  to  take  place  next  year. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  a  Congress  which  plays  politics  is  not 
the  kind  of  Congress  the  people  wants.  How  significant  a  reflection  on 
political  methods  is  found  in  that  expression  of  a  demand,  now  so  com- 
monly heard,  to  "  rise  above  politics !  "  The  disapproval  of  making  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  pressing  needs  and  serious  public  demands,  indicating 
that  the  people  at  large  are  heartily  tired  of  such  matters,  may  give  some 
hope  that  in  the  future  our  Congress  will  have  more  dignity  and  patriot- 
ism. Partisanship  is  declining  among  the  people,  and  so  may  be  expected 
to  decline  among  its  representatives.  Already,  in  debate,  several  speakers 
have  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  which  party  is  to  blame  for  mis- 
taken legislation. 

A  very  illogical  as  well  as  partisan  device  is  resorted  to,  and  many 
intelligent  people  are  deceived  by  it,  which  merits  exposure.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  wish  either  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  bad  legislation  in 
the  past,  or  who  are  opposed  to  its  repeal,  that  the  enormous  purchase  of 
silver  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  business,  —  that 
it  would  have  come  in  large  degree  without  such  tampering  with  the  cur- 
rency, and  would  not  cease  if  the  purchase  should  be  stopped.  It  is  said 
in  particular  that  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  affected 
manufacture  unfavorably.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  truth  in  this, 
but  it  is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  adopting  halfway  or  ineffective  measures 
in  respect  to  the  currency.  The  correct  view  is  that,  whether  or  not 
other  causes  have  produced  existing  conditions,  about  which  opinions 
differ,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  purchase  of  silver  has  been 
a  principal  cause,  and  that  repeal  of  the  purchase  act  would  bring  imme- 
diate relief.  The  first  duty  is  to  remove  the  known  cause,  instead  of  dis- 
tracting attention  to  other  alleged  causes  which  are  not  certainly  known 
to  be  the  real  causes. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has  done  his  doty  in  summoning 
Congress  in  special  session  and  in  sending  it  a  message  clear  and  un- 
answerable in  its  statement  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  present  law, 
and  unequivocal  in  its  insistence  on  honest  legislation.  He  has  appealed 
to  patriotism,  that  this  country  may  maintain  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
civilized  nations ;  to  honesty,  that  the  standard  of  value  may  not  be 
depreciated;  to  sound  common  sense  and  business  sagacity,  that  the 
measure  of  products  and  exchange  may  not  be  subject  to  constant  fluctua- 
tion. It  remains  for  Congress  to  do  its  duty  and  for  all  the  people  to 
insist  that  their  representatives  shall  discharge  that  duly  with  seriousness 
and  promptness. 

The  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  action  of  Congress,  unless 
public  opinion  is  irresistible,  and  the  difficulty  of  compelling  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  take  wise  action,  may  well  suggest  that  the  time  is 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  safe  to  commit  to  the  government  a  larger 
control  of  economic  and  industrial  interests.  The  Socialism  which  advo- 
cates paternalism  gains  small  encouragement  from  the  manner  in  which 
legislators  deal  with  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  principal  economic 
factor  as  yet  intrusted  to  them. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  the  House'  of  Representatives  has  re- 
sponded to  the  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  has  repealed  the  purchasing 
act  by  a  vote  of  240  to  110 ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  smaller  relative  majority  will  concur.] 

THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Nobody  seems  to  anticipate  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Board  with 
much  pleasure.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  absence 
of  a  contentious  spirit  and  the  prevalence  of  a  desire  for  union  in  the 
work  of  the  Board.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  right  note  is  now 
struck  in  any  lamentation  over  the  evils  of  controversy,  great  as  these  may 
be.  What  is  needed,  and  what  all  should  seek,  is  a  settlement  of  existing 
differences.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  affords  an  opportunity  for 
agreement.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  this,  and  try  to  make  the  most  of  it 
This  seems  to  us  the  true  note.  It  implies  that  we  recognize  the  unseem- 
liness of  dissension  in  work  that  is  so  distinctively  Christian  as  that  of 
a  Board  of  Missions,  the  duty  to  give  to  discussion  even  over  "  vexed 
questions "  the  character  of  a  friendly  conference  rather  than  that  of 
partisan  debate,  and  the  obligation  upon  all  who  participate  —  and  who 
may  not,  at  least  in  prayer  and  influence  ?  —  to  cultivate  the  things  that 
make  for  peace,  among  which  are  truth,  justice,  candor,  frankness,  and 
above  all,  charity. 

There  are  propitious  signs.  The  case  of  Mr.  Noyes  cannot  fail  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  all,  nor  to  influence  and  perhaps  shape  any 
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action  which  may  he  taken.  It  is  a  case  of  singular  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  of  no  little  comprehension.  It  makes  concrete  and  con- 
spicuous what  might  otherwise  he  more  or  less  remote  and  hidden  from 
view.  It  hrings  to  a  practical  test  policies,  methods,  and  principles.  The 
greatest  danger  is,  that  what  is  unique  in  it  may  overshadow  what  is 
representative,  and  the  gain  it  ought  to  yield  fail  of  being  realized. 

Another  favorable  omen  is,  that  since  the  Board  met  at  Des  Moines 
much  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  problems  which  confront  it 

All  parties  may  find  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  attachment  to  the  Board.  Its  policy  and 
management  have  been  frequently  and  sometimes  severely  criticised. 
There  is  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  its  relation  to  the  churches, 
the  stiffness,  and  at  times  almost  stolidity,  of  its  administration,  its  in- 
ability to  utilize  or  even  understand  new  movements  in  Christian  thought 
and  life,  and  its  generally  ungracious  and  repellent  attitude  toward  the 
more  free  and  vigorous  minds  of  the  generation  which  is  soon  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fathers.  Yet  there  has  been  so  far  scarcely  an  intima- 
tion of  a  desire  to  separate  from  it  Comparatively  few  churches  or  in- 
dividuals, and  these  reluctantly  and  in  protest,  have  withheld  their  con- 
tributions. Probably  the  strongest  motive  which  animates  the  strenuous 
and  determined  criticism  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  apprehension 
that  the  Board  is  failing  to  develop,  stimulate  and  use  as  it  might  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  churches.  That  this  spirit  clings,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Board,  even  when  keenly  sensitive  to  its  mistakes  and  its  faults,  is 
an  evidence  of  its  own  constancy  and  depth,  and  a  forcible  suggestion  of 
how  much,  with  better  methods  of  administration,  an  inspiring  leader- 
ship might  make  of  it. 

Especially  has  the  theological  atmosphere  been  relieved  of  the  tension 
and  alarms  which  were  so  oppressive  at  Des  Moines.  The  distinction 
between  a  dogma  and  doctrine,  an  opinion  or  hypothesis  and  an  article 
of  faith,  is  now  more  clearly  discerned  and  more  generally  understood. 
Mr.  Noyes's  letters,  when  read  in  the  light  of  this  distinction,  are  seen 
to  be  very  different  in  meaning  and  tendency  from  what  some  have  un- 
derstood to  be  their  import  All  this  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour  failed  of  due  apprecia- 
tion.    Its  present  recognition  is  friendly  to  harmony. 

At  Des  Moines  there  was  no  little  solicitude  expressed  lest  the  "  doc- 
trine of  a  probation  after  death  "  should  prove  to  be  "  divisive  and  per- 
versive, and  dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad."  Still 
earlier  was  the  charge  that  it  would  cut  the  nerve  of  missions.  But  ex- 
perience has  done  much  to  alleviate  these  apprehensions.  Mr.  Noyes,  at 
any  rate,  has  made  a  safe  and  excellent  missionary.  Without  exception, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  in  Japan  desire  his  imme- 
diate enrollment  in  their  number.  In  this  country,  throughout  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Congregational  churches,  —  that  is,  practically  throughout  the 
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entire  constituency  of  the  Board,  —  his  opinion  respecting  those  who 
hare  not  heard  of  a  Saviour  is  recognized  as  at  least  permissible.  The 
churches  neither  divide  over  it,  nor  are  alarmed  by  it  As  to  its  incon- 
sistency with  a  missionary  spirit,  those  who  raised  the  objection  have 
been  constantly  and  effectively  refuting  their  own  criticism.  They  have 
kept  the  Board  in  more  or  less  tribulation  for  eleven,  and  in  more  or 
less  turmoil  for  seven,  years  past  in  order  to  keep  out  of  service  men 
whom  they  argue  cannot  want  to  engage  in  it 

We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Board 
who  have  hitherto  acted  with  the  majority  are  not  affected  by  the  evident 
futility,  both  doctrinally  and  practically,  of  the  endeavor  to  construe  the 
Des  Moines  resolutions  as  though  they  committed  the  Board  to  a  theo- 
logical dogma.  If  any  body  of  men  could  have  carried  out  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  these  resolutions,  certainly  those  who  have  controlled  all 
appointments  for  the  last  seven  years  may  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
task.  They  have  lacked  neither  interest  in  the  effort,  nor  determination 
and  courage,  nor  ample  resources  and  active  and  strong  support.  But 
what  have  the  churches  seen  ?  A  constant  retreat  from  the  original 
dogmatic  position,  a  season  of  wandering  in  mazy  by-paths  of  more  and 
more  intricate  and  baffling  distinctions,  a  gradual  acceptance  of  almost,  if 
not  quite  everything,  save  men,  which  was  rejected  in  the  beginning. 
Scarcely  had  the  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  the  dogma  supposed  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  at  Des  Moines  before  its  requirement  was  aban- 
doned in  the  case  of  Miss  Judson.  After  successive  further  reductions,  the 
very  agnosticism  which  at  first  was  made  a  definite  ground  of  rejection 
was  cordially  welcomed.  And  then  hardly  a  year  passes  when  a  man  is 
appointed  conditionally,  who  is  recognized  as  "  entertaining  for  himself," 
in  respect  to  "  those  who  do  not  hear  the  gospel  message  in  this  life," 
"  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  some  way,  before 
their  destinies  are  fixed,  God's  love  in  Christ  will  be  revealed  to  them." 
On  other  doctrines  than  the  one,  so  called,  which  has  been  in  question, 
—  namely,  the  universal  decisiveness  of  the  present  life,  —  the  Com- 
mittee expects  a  candidate  to  say,  "  I  know ; "  but  on  this  alleged  doc- 
trine he  is  welcomed  if  he  will  only  affirm,  "  I  don't  know."  In  respect 
to  other  articles  of  faith  the  Committee  declares :  "  You  must  believe 
that  it  is  so."  But  concerning  this  article  it  says :  "  You  may  enter- 
tain '  a  reasonable  hope '  that  it  is  not  so."  Now  is  it  too  much  to 
anticipate  that  some  who  have  desired  the  Committee  to  maintain  the 
dogma  in  question  will  see  that  they  have  expected  more  than  is  prac- 
ticable, that  no  doctrine  is  or  can  be  maintained  by  such  a  method; 
that  the  whole  process  is  rather  a  confession  of  uncertainty  or  absence 
of  doctrine,  and  promotes  no  doct  inal  security  or  stability,  while  it 
does  engender  a  great  amount  of  friction  and  waste  ?  The  churches, 
with  the  missionary  and  benevolent  Congregational  soceties  other  than 
the  Board,  have  chosen  the  policy  of  toleration  and  cooperation,  and 
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they  are  undistracted  in  their  appropriate  work.  The  Board  is  kept 
in  a  strife  which  is  widening.  No  one  asks  for  a  larger  liberty  than  has 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  safe  and  salutary.  Indeed,  we  only 
ask  that  where  experience  shows  that  dogmatic  lines  cannot  be  drawn, 
or  if  drawn  cannot  be  maintained,  the  lesson  of  this  experience  be 
heeded. 

The  progress  of  seven  years  has  made  more  unmistakable  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  the  contention  of  the  minority  in  the  Board.  Men  are 
not  likely  to  be  elected  to  such  a  corporation  who  are  extremists  in 
their  liberalism.  When  at  least  one  third,  and  probably  a  larger  pro- 
portion, of  members  are  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the  management, 
their  opposition  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  is  not  a  temporary 
effervescence  of  radicalism,  nor  a  criticism  unfriendly  to  the  evangelical 
aim  of  the  Board.  It  is  enough  to  say  on  this  point  that  nothing  has 
been  asked  for  in  the  Board  by  the  minority  which  is  not  more  than 
covered  in  principle  by  the  public  utterances  of  that  eminent  and  devoted 
friend  of  missions,  Mark  Hopkins.  More  especially  has  it  become  clear 
that  the  minority  is  contending  for  what  it  deems  to  be  rights,  which 
it  is  not  at  liberty  to  compromise  or  surrender.  The  most  important  of 
these  rights  are  these:  (1)  The  right  of  the  fellowship  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  to  participate,  in  their  foreign  missionary  work,  in  the 
increment  of  its  capital  through  the  years  in  which  they  have  contributed 
to  its  support ;  (2)  The  right  of  members  of  Congregational  churches, 
who  accept  the  articles  of  faith  commonly  recognized  by  these  churches, 
to  be  doctrinally  attested  by  this  standard ;  (3)  The  right  of  men  who 
hold  the  commonly  acknowledged  Congregational  creeds,  and  have  been 
ordained  by  regular  Congregational  councils  to  the  Christian  ministry,  to 
be  doctrinally  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  this  basis ;  (4)  The  right 
of  every  portion  of  the  united  Congregational  body  to  be  impartially  recog- 
nized, and  not  discriminated  against,  in  the  selection  of  missionaries.  A 
contest  for  such  rights  as  these  cannot  well  have  but  one  end.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  it  is  generally  and  fully  understood  that 
this  is  the  true  nature  of  the  contest,  it  will  be  near  its  end  ? 

The  experience  of  these  later  years  shows  still  further  that  the  meet- 
ing at  Worcester  will  not  accomplish  anything  of  permanent  value  for 
concord  and  unity  if  it  fails  to  meet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  real 
problem  of  the  Board,  namely,  its  right  adjustment  to  its  constituency, 
the  Congregational  churches.  "  It  is  not  so  adjusted  now,  either  as  to  its 
constitution,  its  assumption*,  its  doctrinal  standards,  or  its  usages.  The 
problem  is  many-sided.  It  cannot  be  solved  at  once  or  by  a  stroke.  But 
it  needs  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  view.  The  Committee  of  Eleven,  ap- 
pointed at  Chicago,  will  doubtless  propose  some  changes  aimed  at  bring- 
ing the  corporate  membership  into  fuller  connection  with  the  churches. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Noyes  may  contribute  to  progress  in  theological  and 
doctrinal  directions.     If  it  is  treated  as  a  purely  exceptional  case  less 
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will  be  gained  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  yield,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  long  it  has  been  before  the  Board.  Hie  most  important 
question,  the  one  which  underlies  nearly  every  other  issue,  is.  Will  the 
Board  be  governed  by  the  standards,  and  accept  the  validity  of  the 
usages,  of  the  Congregational  churches  ?  Until  this  is  settled,  nothing 
is  settled. 

That  Mr.  Noyes  should  be  appointed,  either  by  the  Board  directly  or 
by  the  Committee  under  its  instructions,  goes  almost  without  saying.  We 
know  of  only  two  objections  to  his  appointment  which  are  pressed.  One 
is,  that  the  Board  has  already  repeatedly  decided  the  case ;  the  other, 
that  his  appointment  would  be  a  surrender  to  the  New  Theology.  The 
first  objection  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
Board  at  Des  Moines  and  at  Springfield  took  action  which  by  implication 
is  adverse  to  Mr.  Noyes,  as  his  case  was  then  understood.  He  has,  how- 
ever, always  insisted  that  there  was  a  large  measure  of  misunderstand- 
ing at  the  basis  of  these  decisions.  After  they  had  been  rendered  and 
he  had  served  a  year  as  an  assistant  pastor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church, 
he  made  a  statement  of  his  theological  and  doctrinal  views  more  full  and 
symmetrical  than  any  he  had  before  expressed.  To  this  he  has  again 
and  again  referred  as  the  one  by  which  he  would  be  judged  or  which 
best  defines  his  position.  Upon  it  he  was  ordained  by  a  large  and 
representative  council,  which  also  advised  the  church  that  convened  it 
"  to  secure  his  appointment,  if  possible,  by  the  American  Board."  This 
statement  has  never  come  before  the  Board,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  To 
it  are  to  be  added  important  recent  facts,  —  such  as  the  action  of  the 
Board  at  Chicago,  the  repeated  requests  of  the  Japan  Mission,  its  em- 
phatic recognition  of  his  work  as  one  with  its  own  to  be  found  in  the  last 
two  annual  Reports  of  the  Japan  Mission,1  —  and  when  all  this,  and 

1  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes,  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  Mission,  have  been  so 
closely  associated  with  us  that  in  everything,  but  in  name,  they  have  been 
members  of  the  Mission.  Their  work  in  Maebashi  is  so  identified  with  that  of 
the  Joshu  division  of  the  Tokyo  Station,  that  it  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
it.  The  aid  which  they  have  in  many  ways  rendered  to  that  Station  and  to  the 
Mission  has  been  invaluable."  —  Report  of  the  work  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  corporation  with  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  of 
Japan  for  the  year  ending  March  SI,  1892,  p.  18. 

"  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  appreciative  men- 
tion of  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes,  of  Maebashi.  While  not  technically 
members  of  the  Mission,  they  have  been  loyal  to  its  interests.  Mr.  Noyes ' 
services  in  connection  with  recent  building  operations  in  Maebashi  and  else- 
where have  been  invaluable.  A  member  of  the  mission  could  not  have  been 
more  painstaking  than  he.  The  missionary  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  is  so 
thoroughly  merged  in  that  of  the  American  Board's  Mission  that  no  separation 
is  possible.  We  can  only  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  their  services  both  in 
the  Girls'  School  aud  in  the  Church."  —  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

"  Rev.  W.  H.  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Noyes  have  rendered  most  important  service, 
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more  that  is  necessary  to  its  just  appreciation,  has  been  duly  considered, 
it  will  be  plainly  seen  how  little  there  is  that  is  pertinent  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  objection  that  the  Board  has  already  decided  upon  the 
case.  It  would  seem  to  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Board  has 
not  yet  considered  it. 

The  other  objection  seems  to  us  less  worthy  of  notice,  yet  as  it  is 
advanced  we  will  endeavor  to  do  it  justice.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Noyes  will  be  a  surrender  to  the  New  Theology, 
what  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  "  New  Theology  "  ?  At  most,  in  commis- 
sioning Mr.  Noyes,  the  Board  commits  itself  to  opinions  it  knows  him  to 
hold.  This  excludes  a  great  deal  which  those  who  raise  the  objection 
impute  to  the  New  Theology,  —  low  views  of  the  nature  and  guilt  of  sin, 
vague  or  heretical  opinions  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  like. 
Let  any  one  read  Mr.  Noyes'  statement  of  his  views  given  to  the  council 
that  ordained  him,  and  no  difficulties  will  remain  on  this  score;  The 
only  point,  if  we  remember,  to  which  exception  has  been  taken,  is  its  ex- 
pression of  hope  for  the  heathen,  and  this  chiefly  as  connected  with 
earlier  language  which  its  author  asks  shall  be  interpreted  by  his  later. 
Why  should  the  Board  hesitate  to  appoint  him  on  the  statement  he  asks 
to  be  judged  by  ?  And  if  it  should  do  so  it  would  simply  affirm  what 
its  Prudential  Committee  has  already  said,  that  it  finds  in  this  later  state- 
ment no  bar  to  appointment.  The  Board,  certainly,  should  not  feel 
constrained  to  commit  itself  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Committee's  inter- 
pretation of  earlier  words  when  their  author  understands  them  in  the 
sense  of  the  later  ones,  —  a  sense  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Committee, 
—  and  when  especially  the  only  real  question  is,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

But  the  objection  needs  to  be  followed  a  little  further.  It  assumes 
that  in  accepting  Mr.  Noyes  the  Board  would  commit  itself  to  his  per- 
sonal opinions.  This  is  a  gratuitous  and  untenable  assumption.  If  it 
were  true,  the  Board  would  be  the  largest  and  the  most  bankrupt  indorser 
in  history.  One  of  its  missionaries  publicly  teaches  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  converts  any  soul  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  Another  openly  believes  and  argues  that  the  same 
Spirit  works  effectively  upon  many  persons  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
Saviour.  Some  accepted  applicants,  we  presume,  have  entertained  the 
theory  of  the  essential  Christ ;  others  have  professed  agnosticism.  Is  the 
Board  committed  to  each  and  all  of  these  opinions  or  hypotheses  ?  Some 
of  those  who  have  been  returned  to  their  stations  or  commissioned  within 

especially  in  the  department  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music."  —  Ibid.,  p. 
105. 

"'As  .heretofore,  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  has  been  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  same  churches  as  our  own.  They  could  not  easily  report 
thair  work  apart  from  ours,  nor  can  we  report  ours  without  including  theirs. 
Any  distinction  which  might  be  set  up  would  be  artificial  and  probably  unjust 
to  both  parties."  —  Brief  Survey  of  Christian  Work  in  Japan,  1892,  pp.  67, 68. 
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tbe  past  few  years  do  not  accept  as  of  faith  the  tenet  of  the  universal 
decisiveness  of  this  life.  Is  the  Board  committed  to  their  doubt  or  un- 
belief ? 

Tet  once  more.  Of  what  would  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Noyes  be  a 
surrender,  and  to  whom  ?  Obviously,  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
objection,  it  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  Old  Theology  by  those  who 
have  been  in  control  of  the  management  of  the  Board.  But  this  would 
imply  that  those  who  make  the  objection  think  that  the  Board  has  been 
and  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  this  particular  theology,  that 
it  has  been  and  should  be  used  as  a  make-weight  in  theological  con- 
troversies. The  contention  of  the  liberals,  and  of  not  a  few  besides,  is 
that  such  a  use  of  the  Board  is  contrary  to  its  purpose  and  detrimental  to 
its  prosperity,  a  misuse  if  not  an  abuse  of  privilege  and  power. 

This  brings  us  again  to  what  is  fundamental  in  the  present  issue,  — 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  Board  is  to  exercise  theological  and  doc- 
trinal functions.  It  has  denied  that  either  itself  or  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee is  "  in  any  sense  a  theological  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of 
belief,"  and  has  affirmed  that  it  is  "  a  body  instituted  by  the  churches," 
and,  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  faith  it  seeks  to  extend  is  "  that 
faith,  and  that  only,  which  is  universally  received  by  those  Christian 
bodies  whose  agent "  it  is,  "  and  who  furnish  the  funds  which  "  it  admin- 
isters. It  has  in  the  same  way  set  forth,  as  its  doctrinal  standard,  "  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Scripture  commonly  held  by  the  churches  sustaining 
this  Board,"  "  the  evangelical  doctrines  generally  received  by  the  churches 
sustaining  the  Board  and  set  forth  in  their  well-known  Confession  of 
Faith."  These  declarations  commit  it  wholly  to  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  to  erect  any  standard  of  doctrine  independent  of  that  of  the  churches. 
They  prescribe  to  tbe  Prudential  Committee  the  standard  by  which  can- 
didates are  to  be  judged,  as  respects  doctrinal  qualification. 

So  far  all  is  clear.  Complication  comes  in  through  another  provision. 
The  Prudential  Committee  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  appointing  mis- 
sionaries. This  requires  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 
Much  stress  has  always  been  laid  on  doctrinal  fitness.  This  has  been 
determined  by  the  Committee,  as  have  other  requisites.  They  have  been 
a  board  of  theological  and  doctrinal  examiners,  though  with  a  defined 
purpose  in  their  inquiries  and  a  prescribed  standard. 

We  say  a  prescribed  standard.  Yet  here  is  one  source  of  the  present 
difficulty.  Congregationalism  has  no  written  standard  other  than  Sacred 
Scripture.  Confessions,  creeds,  catechisms,  are  helps,  not  authorities. 
It  determines  for  itself,  from  generation  to  generation,  what  is  of  faith 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  Committee  was  expected  to  con- 
form its  inquiries  as  to  the  standard  of  examination  to  what  the  churches 
accepted  as  of  faith.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  written  state- 
ment of  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  the  Congregational  churches,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  thrown  upon  its  own  best  judgment  of  what  these  are. 
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The  Home  Secretary  defined  them  in  a  Creed  or  "  Memorandum  "  or 
"Declaration  of  Faith,"  which  was  sent  to  candidates  until  objection  to 
this  course  became  pronounced.  The  Committee  also  defined  them,  par. 
ticularly  at  one  point,  in  testing  candidates  who  declined  to  accept  one 
statement  laid  down  in  the  "  Memorandum."  This  action  was  reported 
to  the  Board,  and  approved  by  it.  Since  then  the  "  instructions  "  of  the 
Board,  thus  gained,  have  constituted  a  doctrinal  standard.  All  this  .is 
regarded,  doubtless,  as  declarative  or  interpretative  of  what  is  the  faith  of 
"  the  churches  sustaining  the  Board,"  not  as  a  process  of  creed-making, 
or  of  "  settling  doctrinal  points  of  belief."  It  is  like  the  method  by  which 
the  ancient  hierarchies,  East  and  West,  became  doctrinal  legislators. 
Scripture  proves  doctrines,  but  the  bishops  interpret  its  meaning.  The 
faith  of  the  Board  is  the  faith  of  the  churches,  but  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  decide  what  that  faith  is.  How  far  this  is  carried 
appears  in  the  practical  refusal  of  the  Committee  to  understand  by  "  ac- 
knowledged creeds,"  or  as  a  sufficient  representation  of  "  acknowledged 
creeds,"  and  "  well-known  confessions  of  faith,"  the  Burial  Hill  Declara- 
tion and  the  Commission's  Creed,  not  even  when  prewnted  with  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Nicene  Creeds  in  addition,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
universal  usage  of  the  churches  at  the  present  time,  as  expressed  in  their 
councils,  respecting  the  point  under  which  it  regards  itself  as  under  doc- 
trinal "  instructions  "  from  the  Board.  Thus  the  Committee  determines, 
first  apart  from,  then  by  appeal  to,  the  Board,  and  then  under  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  Board's  "  instructions,"  what  is  the  "  creed  of  acknowledged 
weight "  which  is  the  doctrinal  standard  for  all  candidates.  Accordingly 
when  the  "Humphrey  Street  Church"  of  New  Haven  remonstrated 
with  it,  "that  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight,  in  which  the  churches 
have  expressed  their  faith,  are  evidently  not  deemed  by  you  sufficient  in 
choosing  men  for  the  foreign  field,"  the  Committee  replied,  that  it  "  has 
never  asked  any  questions  on  points  outside  of  creeds  of  acknowledged 
weight  among  our  churches."  Of  course  it  has  not,  for  it  is  the  judge 
of  what  is  such  a  creed.  And  when  the  church  in  Williamstown, 
birthplace  of  the  movement  that  originated  the  Board,  protested,  as  had 
also  the  New  Haven  church,  against  the  double  standard  of  doctrine 
which  now  obtains,  —  "  for  the  missionary  the  standard  of  the  Committee, 
for  the  pastor  the  standard  of  the  churches,"  —  the  Committee  replied 
that  there  is  one  and  the  same  standard,  only  it  [the  Committee]  is  more 
faithful  to  it !  Nothing  can  make  plainer  where  we  are.  The  Commit- 
tee selects  its  creed.  The  "  instructions  "  of  the  Board  define  for  it 
dogma.  We  have  in  practice,  what  is  denied  in  principle,  a  theological 
court  in  the  Board,  and  a  standing  doctrinal  judicatory  in  the  Committee. 
And  this  result  has  come  in  through  intrusting  the  doctrinal  examination 
of  candidates  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  which  determines,  under  the 
Board,  or  through  it,  what  is  the  faith  of  the  churches,  and  what  creeds 
represent  it 
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We  do  not  believe  that  present  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  or  increas- 
ing future  troubles  obviated,  without  revision  just  at  this  point.  The 
Board  needs  to  be  assimilated  to  its  environment,  or  it  will  wither  and 
perish.  It  must  fall  into  line  with  the  Congregational  churches  or  fall 
by  the  way.  It  must  use  the  methods  and  agencies  provided  for  it,  and 
waiting  for  its  service,  in  this  communion  which  now  sustains  it.  There 
is  opportunity  here  for  wise  statesmanship,  —  a  statesmanship  which  dis- 
cerns the  principles  at  work  in  our  denominational  life  and  the  forces 
that  may  be  yoked  to  the  car  of  missionary  progress.  The  Board,  it 
should  be  carefully  considered,  is  very  differently  situated  now  from 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  and  for  long  after.  Its  con- 
stituency has  become,  practically,  the  Congregational  churches.  These 
are  now  "  the  churches  sustaining  the  missions  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,"  whose  "  doctrines  commonly  held  "  its  missionaries  are  ex- 
pected to  inculcate ;  they  are  "  those  Christian  bodies  .  .  .  who  furnish 
the  funds,"  and  whose  "  faith  and  that  only  "  the  Board  is  to  make 
known.  These  churches  are  now  organized  as  never  before.  They  have 
their  own  established  agencies  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  doctrinal 
fellowship.  By  these  councils  or  associations  are  exclusively  conducted 
the  theological  and  doctrinal  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  of  all  missionaries  except  those  sent  out  by  the  Board. 
Through  the  development  of  Congregationalism  this  exception  has  become 
an  anomaly.  It  not  only  requires  that  those  who  serve  the  churches 
abroad  shall  be  subjected  to  a  "  scrutiny  "  over  and  beyond  any  exami- 
nation appointed  for  those  who  serve  them  at  home,  but  puts  this  ex- 
amination into  the  hands  of  men  not  chosen  by  the  churches  for  this  pur- 
pose nor  accountable  to  them.  If  the  Board  really  wishes,  as  we  do  not 
question  that  it  does,  to  send  out  men  who  will  disseminate  the  faith  of 
the  churches  that  sustain  it,  and  that  faith  only,  why  not  leave  to  the 
churches  the  responsibility  of  deciding  through  their  own  organs  what 
this  faith  is  ?  They  would  seem  to  be  the  natural,  as  they  certainly  are 
the  competent,  interpreters  of  their  own  faith.  They  have  the  requisite 
organs  of  interpretation.  All  other  societies  use  them.  Why  not  the 
Board  ?  We  believe  that  if  the  Board  should  now  follow  the  path  of 
statesmanship  rather  than  of  partisanship,  it  would  at  once  relieve  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  duty  of  theological  examinations.  It  is 
better  to  trust  the  churches  than  to  distrust  them. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Board  is  bringing  it  into  more  and  more 
open  and  direct  antagonism  to  the  only  body  that  can  permanently  and 
effectively  support  it  This  policy  introduces  into  the  one  field  in  which 
the  churches  work  a  doctrinal  authority  distinct  from  theirs,  and  which 
has  already  come  into  collision  with  theirs.  The  record  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Noyes  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  from  this  point  of  view,  for  it 
is  prophetic  as  well  as  instructive  respecting  the  present  situation.  A 
Congregational  Council  of  undisputed  regularity  and  representative  value 
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ordained  him,  after  a  careful  doctrinal  examination,  to  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  advised  the  church  which  called  it  to  seek  his  appointment 
under  the  Board.  The  Board,  by  its  Committee,  has  hitherto  refused 
him  appointment,  solely  on  doctrinal  grounds.  The  churches,  by  their 
regular  agency  for  doctrinal  interpretation  and  decision,  approve  him  for 
the  foreign  service ;  the  Board,  by  its  doctrinal  agency  acting  under  what 
are  claimed  to  be  its  "  specific  instructions,"  refuses  to  send  him.  We 
have  thus  in  the  same  field  two  conflicting  authorities.  One  is  created  by 
the  churches  and  expresses  their  mind ;  the  other  professes  to  be  their 
representative,  but  is  not  elected  by  them  nor  responsible  to  them,  and 
acts  so  as  to  thwart  their  will.  This  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  it  is 
worse  in  prospect  The  same  collision  is  liable  to  occur  again  and  again. 
Is  it  said  that  the  council  cited  was  a  local  body  ?  It  was,  but  it  repre- 
sented churches.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  equally  represen- 
tative council  the  land  over,  with  the  same  information,  would  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  fact  the  Board,  or  at  least  its  Committee,  is 
in  principle  in  an  antagonism  to  the  churches  generally  throughout  the 
country.  It  draws  a  line  which  they  do  not  draw.  It  requires  what 
they  do  not  require,  and  prohibits  what  they  do  not  forbid. 

The  Prudential  Committee  has  repeatedly  discountenanced  examina- 
tion by  councils,  and  has  very  recently  emphasized  certain  acts  of  the 
Board  in  opposition  to  this  method.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  these 
brethren  that  they  are  in  danger  of  setting  themselves  and  the  Board  at 
variance  with  the  churches.  Councils  are  an  integral,  and  in  some  re- 
spects a  very  characteristic,  part  of  the  Congregational  polity ;  and  this 
polity  is  not  something  accidental  to  the  churches,  but  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal embodiment  and  expression  of  their  faith  and  life.  The  heart  and 
soul,  the  inmost  spirit,  of  this  system  is,  the  purpose  to  keep  in  living 
contact  with  the  infinite  source  of  all  truth  and  life.  Its  everlasting  cry 
and  demand  are :  What  saith  the  Spirit  to  the  churches  ?  Hence  its  un- 
willingness to  adopt  any  fixed  formula  as  the  measure  and  test  of  its 
faith.  Hence  its  opposition  to  doctrinal  courts  and  standing  judicatories. 
Hence  its  development  and  use  of  councils,  springing  directly  from  the 
churches,  continually  created  and  constituted  for  immediate  occasions  and 
falling  back  when  their  work  is  done  into  the  societies  from  which  they 
derive  all  their  authority.  Disparagement  of  councils,  such  as  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  and  the  advocates  of  this  management  are  now 
fond  of  indulging  in,  is  simply  one  sign,  and  this  no  unimportant  one,  that 
the  Board,  so  far  as  it  is  thus  represented  or  consents  to  be  thus  repre- 
sented, is  out  of  harmony  with  the  churches  that  sustain  it. 

But  our  illustration  can  be  made  more  concrete.  Councils  are  the  liv- 
ing voice  of  the  churches  through  which  is  expressed  what  they  require 
as  of  faith,  and  what  are  the  terms,  the  metes  and  bounds,  of  their  fel- 
lowship. Now,  if  in  any  of  the  utterances  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
there  has  been  a  recognition  of  the  doctrinal  function  and  testimony  of 
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Congregational  councils,  we  fail  to  recall  it  Much  is  said  of  "  instruc- 
tions "  and  of  creeds,  bat  nothing  of  that  interpretation  of  their  faith 
which  the  churches  constantly  give  through  their  councils.  And  yet  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  learn  what  is  the  constitution  of  England  and 
leave  Parliament  out  of  account,  as  to  gather  what  is  the  faith  of  the 
Congregational  churches  and  pay  no  attention  to  their  ordaining  councils. 

This  neglect  has  attracted  attention.  Since  the  Board  last  met,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  churches  has  plainly,  though  cour- 
teously, referred  to  it.  It  adopted  "  a  declaration  "  in  which  "  all  our 
benevolent  societies,"  —  no  one  assuredly  doubting  which  of  tbem  has 
given  occasion  for  the  monition,  —  are  called  upon  to  give  heed  in  their 
"  administration  "  to  the  principle  that,  "  as  a  basis  of  fellowship,  we  " 
[Congregationalists]  u  have  certain  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight,  to  be 
used  not  as  tests  but  as  a  testimony ;  and  we  have  also,  in  ecclesiastical 
councils  and  associations  of  churches,  recognized  organs  for  expressing 
the  fellowship  and  declaring  the  faith  held  by  our  churches  to  be  essen- 
tial, as  well  as  guarding  the  liberty  of  thought  generally  allowed  in  our 
churches." 

What  response  is  this  "  declaration  "  to  meet  with  at  Worcester  ?  To 
ignore  it  will  be  to  answer  it  unfavorably.  The  Prudential  Committee, 
in  its  last  minute  respecting  Mr.  Noyes,  puts  forward  its  "  instructions  " 
from  the  Board  as  laying  it  under  obligation  to  take  action  which  unques- 
tionably denies  to  him  "  the  liberty  of  thought  generally  allowed  in  our 
churches  "  and  which  is  guarded  by  their  "  recognized  organs."  If  the 
Board  accepts  its  Committee's  construction  of  its  instructions  and  adheres 
to  them,  it  will  put  itself  into  open,  not  to  to  say  defiant,  opposition  to  the 
churches  as  represented  by  their  Council. 

If  the  Board  is  not  prepared  at  once  to  follow  the  method  of  the  other 
Congregational  benevolent  societies  and  refer  all  doctrinal  examination* 
to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  bodies,  —  which  seems  to  us  the  wiser  course, 
—  why  should  it  not  at  least  adopt  the  principle  affirmed  by  the  Council 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  faith  of  the  churches  is  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Should  any  members  of  the  Board  object  to  such  action  they  will  pardon 
our  reminding  them  of  a  remark  of  Talleyrand's,  recently  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lilly :  "  I  do  not  ask,"  he  said,  "  that  my  opponent  should  be  of  my 
opinion ;  but  I  may  fairly  expect  him  to  be  of  his  own."  The  Board 
professes  to  be  the  agent  of  the  churches  that  sustain  it,  and  to  accept 
their  standard  of  doctrinal  belief.  Its  first  care  in  its  doctrinal  examina- 
tions must  be  to  apply  this  standard.  It  is  known,  and  can  only  be 
known,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  Council.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  Board  at  Worcester  remove  all  ambiguities  on  this  subject,  and  free 
itself  from  serious  dangers  which  beset  its  path,  by  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple and  recognizing  the  method  contained  in  the  Council's  "declaration," 
and  by  so  advising  its  Committee. 

The  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
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Noyes,  would  go  far  towards  a  permanent  settlement  of  existing  differ- 
ences. 

It  would  put  the  Board  in  a  more  just  and  true  relation  to  the  churches. 
Their  standard  of  faith  would  he  honored  by  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
terpretation of  it,  and  by  making  this  the  rule  of  the  Board.  The  way 
would  be  opened  for  liberals  to  accept  election  to  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, and  to  serve  on  it  without  embarrassment.  Of  what  use  for  them  to 
be  there,  when  they  are  precluded  by  "  instructions  "  from  doing  the  very 
thing  which  seems  to  them  necessary  to  be  done,  and  when  their  presence 
makes  a  false  impression  as  to  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the  policy  of  the 
Board  ?  If  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  be  that  of  a  theological  faction 
or  party,  the  representatives  of  that  division  should  have  the  sole  responsi- 
bility. The  distinction  in  such  a  case  is  not  the  ordinary  one  of  majority 
and  minority,  nor  does  it  relate  merely  to  matters  of  expediency,  —  it  is 
between  men  who  are  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  are  ostracized,  and 
those  who  maintain  the  exclusion.  But  if  the  Board  will  recognize 
impartially  all  portions  of  its  constituency,  and  treat  as  entitled  to  a  share 
in  its  doctrinal  administration  all  who  are  in  good  and  regular  standing 
doctrinally  in  the  denomination,  liberals  can  serve  on  the  Committee, 
even  though  on  other  questions  they  are  in  a  minority. 

Much  would  be  attained  also  that  would  be  helpful  to  a  happy  adjust- 
ment of  the  personal  questions  that  have  arisen.  These  have  gained  a 
marked  prominence.  For  a  long  time  a  well-known  journal,  which  may 
not  unjustly  be  described  as  to  some  extent  an  organ  of  the  management, 
has  been  constantly  turning  public  attention  to  them.  The  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  at  its  recent  session  appointed  a  committee  —  of 
which  its  Moderator,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Robinson,  is  chairman  —  to  present 
to  the  Board  a  resolution  which  asks  that  at  the  approaching  meeting  the 
officers  may  be  chosen  so  as  to  promote  harmony  and  a  restoration  of  con- 
fidence and  affection  towards  the  Board,  and  secure  for  it  the  "  unhesi- 
tating support  and  cooperation  "  of  the  churches.  In  general  there  has 
been  for  some  time  a  growing  demand  for  some  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  management  Various  schemes  are  discussed  in  public  and  in 
private  to  bring  this  about,  —  substitution,  expansion,  distribution  of  func- 
tions, and  so  on. 

We  desire  comprehension  and  union.  The  removal  of  any  tried  and 
faithful  man,  who  is  not  obstructive,  is  ordinarily  an  injury  to  any  good 
cause.  If  the  Board  would  instruct  the  Committee  to  look  to  the  practice 
of  the  churches  for  its  doctrinal  rule  in  examinations,  and  relieve  it  from 
the  pressure  of  other  influences  and  decisions,  the  question  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration  would  become  simply,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one 
of  harmony  and  efficiency. 

Change,  however,  of  some  sort  and  in  some  way,  is  now  indispensable. 
An  end  should  be  made  of  that  way  of  dealing  doctrinally  with  young 
men  and  women  which  has  contributed  inexpressibly  to  the  present  dis- 
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satisfaction.  Perhaps  the  case  of  Mr.  Noyes  has  been  brought  so 
unexpectedly  again  before  the  Board,  and  is  kept  so  long  before  it  and 
the  churches,  that  this  evil  may  be  revealed  and  corrected.  There  needs 
to  be,  in  general,  a  larger  and  saner  and  wiser  management,  one  less 
controlled  by  traditional  methods  and  swayed  by  partisan  bias. 

The  Committee,  of  late,  has  much  to  say  of  its  own  candor.  Thus 
we  find  expressions  such  as  these :  "  The  Committee,  aiming  now  as 
always  to  interpret  its  instructions  fairly  and  sympathetically ;  "  "  The 
question  was  taken  up  in  a  spirit  of  entire  candor  and  cordiality ;  " 
"  Your  communication  has  had  careful  and  candid  consideration.'*  We 
do  not  question  the  intention  of  the  Committee.  But  candor  is  a  more 
rare  virtue  than  it  seems  to  appreciate,  or  at  any  rate  illustrate.  It 
implies  power  to  put  one's  self  in  another's  place,  to  think  his  thoughts 
and  see  with  his  eyes,  —  it  requires  insight,  and  escape  from  the  bond- 
age of  phrases  and  other  wonted  forms.  No  grace  is  more  necessary 
to  men  who  in  these  difficult  and  strenuous  times  are  called  upon  to  play 
the  part  of  theological  and  doctrinal  examiners.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
there  is  now  but  one  pastor  in  regular  attendance  on  the  Committee  and 
no  one  trained  under  present  methods  of  instruction  in  college  or  semi- 
nary. 

What  we  desire  to  indicate  can  be  shown  by  a  concrete  case.  Upon 
the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  the  Berkeley  Street  Church  in 
Boston  memorialized  the  Prudential  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  it  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Noyes,  who  had  served  the  church  as  assistant 
pastor  for  a  year  past.  The  latter  had  just  made  an  elaborate  statement, 
to  the  council  which  ordained  him,  of  his  doctrinal  opinions,  which  had 
found  favor.  The  Committee  invited  Mr.  Noyes  to  come  before  it. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  protracted  examination,  conducted  mostly  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Secretaries  Alden  and 
Smith.  At  the  close  occurred  one  incident  from  the  narrative  of  which 
we  give  enough  for  our  point :  — 

"  After  my  session  with  the  Committee  had  lasted  nearly  three  hours, 
it  was  still  apparent  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  us.  Then 
for  several  minutes  I  spoke  freely  to  them.  I  told  them  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  that  I  believed  all  the  essential  Christian  doctrines,  that  I  could 
subscribe  to  the  great  ecumenical  creeds,  that  I  found  myself  understood 
wherever  I  went,  among  the  churches,  among  ministers,  among  mission- 
aries, but  as  soon  as  I  came  into  dealings  with  them  I  seemed  to  be 
misunderstood." 

Now  we  beg  members  of  the  Board  to  read  this  statement  and  esti- 
mate its  significance.  It  is  a  sample  of  what  has  been  going  on,  more 
or  less,  for  several  years.  And  then  let  it  be  considered  what  the 
effect  of  it  all  is,  and  whether  we  are  not  right  in  our  request  for  a 
change.  And  beyond  this,  now  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Noyes  is  up  for 
renewed  examination,  we  ask  that  those  who  have  a  serious  responsi- 
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bility  in  reference  to  it  would  carefully  read  all  the  documents  *  and  judge 
each  for  himself  whether  there  is  not  ample  ground  for  the  criticisms 
Mr.  Noyes  passes  in  his  letter  to  the  Berkeley  Street  Church,  which  we 
republish,  and  whether  the  same  lack  of  apprehension  and  consequent 
misrepresentation  does  not  appear  in  the  Committee's  minutes  of  April  11 
and  July  18,  1893. 

Since,  however,  the  particular  examination  and  close  comparison  of 
phrases  is  to  some  distasteful,  we  will  illustrate  the  evident  bias  of  the 
Committee  in  another  way.  We  repeat  that  our  point  is  not  that  there 
is  intentional  variation  from  impartiality,  but  that  there  exists  an  invin- 
cible bias  which  requires  counterpoise  and  redress.  In  all  theological 
matters,  when  an  understanding  of  opinions  different  from  their  own, 
or  of  methods  of  conception  in  which  they  are  not  trained,  is  required, 
members  of  the  Committee  are  quite  sure  to  misunderstand.  But  some 
of  our  readers,  we  fear,  will  not  follow  up  such  a  matter.  We  present, 
therefore,  an  instance  where  the  same  bias  has  destroyed  level-headedness 
in  practical  and  concrete  matters.  Our  instance  is  none  the  worse  for 
being  a  matter  of  appointments. 

It  has  been  charged  again  and  again  that  the  Committee  was  too  in- 
clusive in  appointments  as  well  as  too  exclusive,  that  in  making  up  for 
the  rejection  of  some  it  accepted  others  unwisely.  The  Report  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  in  1890  was  especially  criticised.  We  have  ex- 
amined, as  a  practical  test  as  far  as  it  goes,  —  it  does  not  reveal  all  on 
this  line  which  we  have  reason  to  think  may  be  true,  —  the  Annual  Re- 
ports for  the  years  following  the  meeting  at  Des  Moines  (1886),  to  see 
how  many  new  appointments  were  made,  and  what  has  been  the  propor- 
tion of  these  which  from  various  causes  have  failed  to  stand.  We  find 
the  result  to  be  what  was  anticipated  from  the  evident  tone  and  mood  of 
those  who  were  making  these  appointments.  In  five  of  the  years  re- 
ferred to,  —  all  in  respect  to  which  the  Reports  enable  us  to  follow 
changes  in  the  roll,  —  we  find  reported  198  persons  as  sent  out  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Committee.  Of  these  the  names  of  forty-eight  fail  to 
appear  in  the  Report  of  1892,  a  loss  of  about  24}  per  centum.  This  is 
additional,  it  should  be  carefully  noticed,  to  the  loss  which  arises  from 
the  withdrawal  or  decease  of  missionaries  previously  appointed.  There 
is  no  indication,  so  far  as  we  discover,  that  its  largeness  is  due  to  special 
causes  in  the  field,  such  as  the  closing  of  a  mission.  Lest,  however,  we 
might  mistake  as  to  its  singularity  and  overestimate  its  significance,  we 
applied  the  same  method  of  investigation  to  the  record  of  the  five  years 
before  the  meeting  at  Des  Moines,  and  found  that  the  percentage  of  loss 

1  See  the  Annual  Report  for  1887,  "  Case  of  Mr.  C,"  p.  32  sqq.  Also 
"The  Case  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes,"  Boston,  Press  of  T.  R.  Marvin 
&  Son,  1889.  This  gives  the  more  important  documents  down  to  date,  and 
was  edited  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  LL.  D.,  for  the  Berkeley  Temple  Foreign 
Mission. 
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was  only  about  9J,  or  13  out  of  139.  Lest  this  might  be  exceptional  we 
went  back  five  years  more,  with  this  result :  147  new  appointments,  17 
of  which  pass  from  the  list,  or  a  loss  of  about  \1\  per  centum.  Tabu- 
lated, and  in  reverse  order,  the  figures  stand,  — 

New  appointments.         Service  ended  as  explained.         Percentage  of  lot*. 
Period  L    1877-1881,  inclusive. 
147  |  17  |  About  11} 

Period  II.    1882-1886,  inclusive. 
189  |  18  |  About  9} 

Period  III.    1887-1891,  inclusive. 
198  |  48  |  About  24} 

If  after  these  figures  are  examined  the  paragraph  numbered  (2)  on 
page  22  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1889  be  read,  perhaps  their  im- 
pression will  be  deepened.1  Let  it  be  considered  that  such  an  increase 
in  the  average  of  loss  means  an  expenditure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which,  after  all  necessary  reductions  are  made,  must  be  regarded  as 
needless  and  fruitless ;  *  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  men  of  experi- 
ence and  conservative  habits.  Is  it  not  evident  that  some  unusual  factor 
enters  into  so  extraordinary  a  result  ?  No  one  supposes  that  these  men 
would  willingly  or  wittingly  waste  a  cent  of  the  Board's  funds.  They 
have  done  it  involuntarily  and  unwittingly.  They  have  been  and  are 
under  a  strong  bias,  a  sort  of  strange  madness  —  it  is  the  old  disease, 
the  rabies  theologorum.  The  cure  is  that  theology  should  be  let  alone 
by  a  business  committee,  and  referred  to  its  proper  coteries  and  seats ; 
that  Christian  doctrine  shall  not  be  confounded  with  debatable  opinions ; 
that  in  some  way  there  be  brought  into  the  management  of  the  Board 
men  who  can  keep  their  heads  more  level  in  times  of  excitement. 

The  secretariate  and  the  Prudential  Committee  are  both  now  largely 
out  of  touch  with  the  generation  which  is  already  entering  on  the  stage. 
•There  is  need  of  new  blood,  fresh  vigor,  more  inspiring  methods,  of  men 
who  feel  the  pulse  and  share  the  faith  of  a  new  order.  We  would  not 
disparage  anything  already  achieved,  but  be  grateful  for  it  and  bless  the 
doer.      We  would  not  have  any  one  dismissed  from  service  who  will 

1  In  it  is  this  statement :  "  Fifty-two  new  missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries have  gone  forth  or  are  now  on  their  way,  a  larger  number  than  has  been 
reported  for  any  one  year  for  more  than  half  a  century."  Of  these  fifty-two 
the  names  of  twenty  do  not  appear  on  the  roll  of  1892. 

1  "  But  the  Board  is  administering  trust  funds,  contributed  often  in  small 
sums  and  at  great  sacrifice,  and  to  be  expended  with  the  most  careful  econ- 
omy. A  foreign  missionary  is  appointed  for  life.  He  and  his  wife  are  sent 
across  the  world  and  maintained  for  years  before  he  can  acquire  a  difficult 
language  so  as  to  be  of  much  service"  [italics  ours].  — R*pl}f  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  the  Letter  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
July  18, 1893. 
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serve  and  not  seek  to  role.  We  would  hold  fast  to  what  is  approved 
by  experience,  while  we  reach  out  to  what  is  before.  Our  plea  is  for 
comprehension,  not  exclusion,  for  more  faith,  life,  and  work,  and  to  this 
end  a  union  in  essentials  and  a  willingness  to  forego  disputing  over 
mere  matters  of  opinion.  We  would  have  the  Board  learn  the  lesson 
which  comes  to  it  from  the  churches  —  the  lesson  of  soundness  in  the 
faith  with  large  tolerance.  We  would  have  it  in  spirit  and  method  and 
progress  become  Congregationalized.  It  has  its  opportunity  at  Worces- 
ter.    Will  it  improve  it  ? 


THE  PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  has  been  proposed  in  an  article  by 
President  Thwing,  of  Adelbert  College,  as  a  way  out  of  existing  difficul- 
ties, and  as  having  some  advantages  for  purposes  of  administration,  apart 
from  existing  difficulties.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  proposal  will  be 
introduced  and  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  October.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  perfectly  legitimate  measure  to  advocate  at  any  time,  and  the 
howl  of  indignation  raised  by  the  "  Independent "  against  it  as  an  un- 
warrantable interference  with  the  Committee  is  simply  idiotic.  We  con- 
sider the  proposal  very  briefly  in  respect  to  the  two  claims  made  for  & 
first  as  opening  a  way  out  of  controversy  without  the  cost  of  defeat  to 
either  party ;  and  second,  as  an  improved  method  of  administration. 

In  the  case  of  such  disagreements  concerning  appointments  as  may 
arise,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  value  of  each  individual's  vote  is  reduced  if  the  membership  of 
the  committee  is  doubled.  Four  or  five  men  would  have  relatively  less 
power  than  now.  The  larger  body  also,  if  more  truly  representative 
of  various  opinions,  would  give  a  fair  hearing  to  any  candidate.  There 
would  be  less  secrecy  and  less  opportunity  for  manipulation.  All  these 
advantages  might  be  gained  without  the  necessity  of  setting  aside 
any  of  the  present  members  of  the  Committee.  Considered  purely  as 
a  measure  to  promote  harmony,  however,  one  condition,  at  all  events, 
is  indispensable.  That  condition  is  that  the  enlarged  Committee  should 
be  really  representative.  A  fair  proportion  must  be  chosen  from  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  denomination.  The  liberals  should  be  invited  to 
name  a  certain  number  of  influential  clergymen  and  laymen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  If  the  measure  should  be  adopted,  and  then 
a  list  of  names  presented  which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the 
secretaries  or  others  at  the  rooms,  or  obviously  at  their  suggestion,  a 
list  made  up  of  pronounced  conservatives  and  of  unknown  men  supposed 
to  be  neutral,  with  such  men  as  Gordon,  Herrick,  Mackenzie,  Thomas, 
Beach,  Quint,  and  Dunning,  from  Boston  and  vicinity,  omitted,  nothing  or 
worse  than  nothing  would  be  accomplished.     A  large  Committee  contain- 
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ing  no  prominent  liberals,  or  no  fair  proportion  of  them,  has  no  advantage 
over  the  Committee  as  at  present  constituted.  Unless  the  enlarged  Com- 
mittee includes  a  real  and  a  sufficient  representation  of  the  liberal  party, 
or  wing,  of  the  denomination,  chosen  from  those  who  are  satisfactory  to 
the  liberals  themselves,  not  one  step  will  have  been  taken  to  create  har- 
mony. On  the  contrary,  dissatisfaction  amounting  to  indignation  would 
be  the  inevitable  result  if  a  Committee  strong  on  the  conservative  side 
and  weak  on  the  liberal  side  should  be  elected.  Of  the  twenty-fire 
members,  eight  or  ten  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  prominent  and 
sagacious  representatives  of  the  so-called  liberal  party,  —  otherwise  the 
measure  will  be  an  utter  failure  so  far  as  peace  and  union  are  concerned. 
With  this  proviso,  it  may  be  that  the  appointment  of  a  larger  Committee 
without  displacement  of  its  present  members  would  give  general  satis- 
faction. 

Whether  or  not  so  large  a  Committee  would  be  a  good  administrative 
body  is  another  question.  If  subcommittees  were  assigned  to  the  several 
missions,  there  might  be  a  gain  in  their  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
each  field  and  its  corps  of  missionaries.  The  internal  work  of  evangel- 
ism and  education  would  perhaps  be  better  understood  and  more  intelli- 
gently directed.  This  is  probably  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  an 
increase  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  There  might  also  be  more  in- 
terest in  foreign  missions  if  members  were  appointed  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  although  this  advantage  would  be  very  slight.  In 
general,  the  maxim  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety 
might  find  confirmation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obvious  disadvantages.  The  attendance 
of  members  living  at  a  distance  would  be  irregular,  even  at  monthly 
meetings.  The  working  Committee  would,  after  a  time,  comprise  those 
members  who  reside  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  And  they  might  feel 
less  responsibility  than  they  would  assume  if  they  were  the  only  mem- 
bers. So  large  a  body  would  be  rather  unwieldy  for  the  management 
of  finances,  appointments,  and  the  diversified  work  of  the  mission  fields. 
Except  in  times  of  controversy  the  administration  of  affairs  would  settle 
into  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  and  a  very  few  of  the  members  not  en- 
gaged in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  and  of  business.  There  would 
also  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  time  of  controversy  some  theo- 
logical deliverance  of  so  large  a  Committee  would  have  undue  weight.  It 
would  be  somewhat  dangerous  to  create  a  committee  of  twenty-five  men 
having  the  right  to  pronounce  on  theological  opinions  and  sitting  from 
time  to  time  virtually  as  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  continued  in  office 
for  life.  Considered  apart  from  an  exigency,  the  argument  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  small  rather  than  of  a  large  Prudential  Committee.  Not- 
withstanding, it  may  be  that  the  possible  harmonizing  of  differences  by 
this  measure  which  brings  to  neither  party  defeat  or  victory  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  making  the  experiment  and  risking  the  loss  of  a  measure  of 
efficiency  in  administration. 
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Bat  we  do  not  consider  such  a  measure  to  be  the  issue  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance.  First  of  all,  the  Board  should  decide  whether 
it  adheres  to  or  interprets  a  resolution  adopted  some  years  ago  in  such 
way  that  Mr.  Noyes  cannot  be  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Board. 
The  Committee  has  virtually  appealed  to  the  Board  by  assuming  its  own 
want  of  power  to  appoint  him  under  former  instructions.  The  churches 
are  virtually  and  urgently  appealing  to  the  Board  to  take  action.  This  is 
a  concrete  case.  It  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  fair-minded  men  how  a 
successful  missionary  whose  appointment  is  unanimously  requested  by  the 
other  missionaries  in  Japan  can  be  rejected.  If  abstract  resolutions  or 
instructions  adopted  several  years  ago  forbid  his  appointment,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  instructions  and  for  the  corporation  which  so  construes  them. 
If  the  Board  will  take  the  case  into  its  own  hands  and  direct  the  Committee 
to  accept  Mr.  Noyes,  then  a  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  its 
administrative  agency  may  be  deliberatively  and  calmly  discussed.  If 
the  Board  will  not  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Noyes,  it  will  be  of 
no  avail  to  offer  terms  of  conciliation  by  enlarging  the  numbers  of  a 
committee.  As  business  men  demand  first  the  repeal  of  the  silver  pur- 
chasing act  and  then  wise  legislation  on  the  currency,  so  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  resolutions,  or  a  better  interpretation  of  resolu- 
tions, which  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  devoted  Christian  missionary, 
and  after  that,  such  action  as  may  be  wise  in  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  its.  committees,  the  enlargement  of  its  own  membership,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  churches. 


DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  REV.  W.  H.  NOYES.  "i 

I. 

Mr.  Noyes's  Statements  before  the  Berkeley  Street  Church, 
Boston,  October  22,  1888. 

I.     STATEMENT  of  christian  experience. 

I  was  born  on  missionary  soil,  the  son  of  missionary  parents.  My 
richest  heritage  from  them  is  the  impulse  their  lives  have  given  me  to- 
ward self-denial  and  courage  to  do  right  What  they  themselves  prac- 
ticed they  were  not  slack  in  enforcing  upon  me.  To  be  unselfish,  to 
deny  myself  for  others'  good,  was  a  lesson  that  was  early  impressed 
upon  me. 

The  other  early  lesson  of  my  life  was  that  I  must  always  obey  my 
conscience.  I  remember  as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  yesterday  an 
occasion  in  my  early  years  when  my  mother  refused  to  take  the  place  of 
my  conscience,  but  bade  me  do  what  I  myself  thought  was  right  This 
early  lesson  to  be  independent  in  my  moral  choices  did  much  to  give  me 
moral  courage.  The  most  distinct  recollections  of  my  boyhood  days  are 
those  of  scenes  where  I  refused  to  go  with  my  playmates  into  their  wrong- 
doing. Ridicule  only  made  me  stubborn  in  sticking  to  the  right.  I  was 
a  boy  through  and  through,  with  many  of  the  faults  of  boyhood.     I  often 
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was  selfish  and  cowardly,  bat  my  early  lessons  in  self-denial  and  inde- 
pendent moral  choice  were  never  forgotten,  and  they  often  made  me 
uncomfortably  prominent  among  my  playmates. 

In  my  fourteenth  year  I  went  through  a  straggle  which  resulted  in 
my  avowal  of  allegiance  to  Christ  and  my  union  with  the  church.  I 
think  I  never  doubted  that  I  was  a  child  of  God.  All  the  influences  of 
a  gentle  home  and  a  devoted  mother  kept  me  from  going  far  astray,  bat 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  was  a  Christian  until  I  resolved  to  confess  Christ 
publicly.  The  duty  of  joining  the  church  was  my  cross  in  beginning  the 
Christian  life. 

Soon  after  this  our  home  was  broken  up  and  I  went  away  to  school. 
The  years  that  followed  both  in  school  and  college  were  not  remarkably 
interesting  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Although  I  lived  among 
Christian  people  and  was  always  regular  at  church  services,  I  had  but 
little  joy  in  my  religious  life.  I  think  the  reason  for  its  dullness  during 
these  years  was  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  study  of  the  Bible. 
No  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  it  was  offered  to  me,  and  it  was 
generally  treated  as  an  arsenal  stored  with  ammunition  against  error. 
What  little  study  I  gave  it  was  desultory.  All  this  resulted  in  most 
crude  notions  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  when  I 
entered  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  city  and  the  truth  began  to  come 
into  contact  with  these  crude  and  often  boyish  notions,  I  experienced  a 
general  shaking  up  of  beliefs.  It  was  only  the  scaffolding  that  gave 
way.  The  structure  of  my  faith  remained  firm,  but  nevertheless  I  was 
much  disturbed  at  the  commotion.     This  was  a  year  of  deep  depression. 

Then  followed  my  two  years  at  Andover,  years  in  which  my  Christian 
life  grew  deeper  and  progressed  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  This  I 
lay  to  the  charge  of  the  beautiful  Christian  character  as  well  as  thorough 
discipline  in  the  class-room  of  my  beloved  professors. 

I  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Essex  South  and  Salem  Association. 
My  desire  to  enter  the  ministry  is  as  old  as  my  Christian  life.  To  me 
the  ministry  has  always  seemed  the  most  honorable  of  vocations.  In  my 
early  days  I  knew  no  minister  who  was  not  worthy  of  my  respect  or  who 
did  not  receive  it  I  was  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  led  to  choose  this 
profession.  My  reason  for  entering  the  ministry  was  my  conviction  that 
in  it  I  could  "  do  the  most  good."  Those  were  the  words  that  I  used 
when  a  boy,  and  I  still  cling  to  them.  I  want  to  do  the  most  good. 
My  motives  in  entering  the  ministry  are  Christ's  love  and  my  love  for 
Him  and  for  my  fellow-men.  My  one  purpose  is  to  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Seminary  I  came  to  this  church  to  labor. 
My  principal  gain  from  the  year's  work  here  was  the  insight  I  acquired 
into  character.  I  saw  selfishness  in  its  most  foul  and  brutal  and  also  in 
its  most  insidious  forms.  I  learned  to  hate  it  with  a  deadly  hatred.  I 
felt  as  never  before  the  absolute  necessity  for  God's  •  help  to  save  us  from 
our  selfishness.  I  loathed  the  disease,  but  I  knew  the  remedy,  and  God 
taught  me  here  what  it  is  to  love  sinners. 

In  the  season  of  rest  and  quiet  since  the  close  of  my  work  here,  I  have 
had  the  richest  experiences  of  my  life.  More  than  ever  I  have  longed 
for  God  and  known  God,  have  been  touched  more  deeply  by  his  love, 
have  been  made  freer  by  his  truth.  It  has  been  a  season  of  anxious 
waiting  for  God  to  show  me  my  work,  but  He  has  taught  me  how  to 
wait.     His  providence  has  become  a  living  truth  in  my  experience.     He 
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has  cared  for  me,  has  comforted  me,  has  led  me  step  by  step  over 
obstacle  and  through  temptation,  until  I  stand  here  ready  to  receive  your 
sanction  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  those  that  sit  in 
darkness.  I  believe  that  God  in  his  providence  has  called  me  to  enter 
the  foreign  missionary  service.  There  are  many  elements  that  have 
entered  into  this  call.  Most  of  the  influences  that  led  me  to  choose  the 
ministry  inclined  me  long  ago  to  the  foreign  missionary  service.  More- 
over, it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  my  parents  that  I  should  enter  it.  Mrs. 
Noyes,  before  I  knew  her,  had  desired  to  enter  this  work.  It  is  one  of 
the  ties  that  has  bound  us  together.  I  suppose  that  I  have  always  enter- 
tained, more  or  less  ardently,  the  hope  of  being  a  missionary,  but  I  pur- 
posely left  the  question  an  open  one  till  some  three  years  ago.  Then  I 
calmly  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  this  service.  I  recognized  the  pressing 
need  of  the  heathen  for  the  gospel.  I  heard  constant  and  urgent  call  for 
helpers.  I  believed  that  I  had  qualifications  which  fitted  me,  with 
Christ,  to  be  an  efficient  worker  in  the  foreign  field.  More  than  that,  I 
believed  that  there  I  could  make  the  best  use  of  my  life.  Neither  Mrs. 
Noyes  nor  I  were  bound  by  ties  such  as  often  hinder  others  from  going. 
The  choice  made  at  that  time  has  never  been  regretted  nor  the  purpose 
ever  surrendered. 

The  end  I  have  in  view  is  to  spread  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom.  This 
includes  the  winning  of  men  to  accept  my  Saviour  as  their  Saviour.  It 
means  also  the  permeating  of  society  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  I  desire 
to  make  both  individuals  and  society  happy  and  holy  here  and  in  eternity. 
I  long  for  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

H.      STATEMENT  OF  FAITH. 

I  believe  in  one  living  and  true  God,  called  iu  the  Scriptures  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  My  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  rests  mainly 
on  my  consciousness  of  Him.  Too  often  has  a  great  light  shined  when 
my  soul  was  in  darkness  for  me  not  to  know  that  there  is  light.  My 
soul  has  too  often  thirsted  and  drunk  to  doubt  the  fountain.  I  cannot 
analyze  and  formulate  this  my  consciousness  of  God.  My  reason  rejoices 
in  proofs  of  God's  existence,  my  heart  is  glad  when  I  see  moral  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  —  forces  which  can  only  come  from  God  who  alone 
is  good,  but  these  are  only  other  ways  in  which  my  soul  recognizes  God. 
Whether  the  evidence  of  God  appeals  to  my  intellect,  my  heart,  or  my 
will,  it  is  I  who  believe. 

The  life  of  God  is  eternal  and  infinite.  But  because  it  is  eternal  it 
exists  in  time.  Because  it  is  infinite  it  is  immanent  in  nature  and  in 
man.     The  whole  creation  is,  I  believe,  an  expression  of  the  life  of  God. 

I  believe  in  a  personal  God.  This  I  believe,  first,  because  God  is  love. 
Love  cannot  exist  apart  from  persons.  I  know  that  God  is  love  from 
testimony,  from  observation,  and  from  experience.  I  cannot  measure 
his  love  nor  sound  its  depths,  but  I  know  He  is  love.  Because  He  is  love 
He  is  also  just  and  merciful.  Without  love  He  could  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  I  believe  in  a  personal  God,  secondly,  because  I  believe 
in  the  righteousness  of  God ;  for  this  too  belongs  only  to  persons.  This  is 
more  than  abhorrence  of  sin,  a  negative  quality.  It  is  more  than  the 
quality  of  truth.  It  is  not  a  passive  but  an  active  quality,  which  seeks 
ever  to  extend  itself,  to  make  harmony  out  of  discord,  to  right  the  wrong. 
Righteousness  is  not  only  the  quality  of  being  right,  but  of  making  right 

I  believe  in  a  holy  God,  that  is,  in  his  absolute  perfection.     In  this 
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are  to  be  included  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  attributes  of  God- 
But  it  is  not  in  the  numbering  of  God's  attributes,  nor  in  the  elaboration 
of  them  singly,  that  we  are  to  find  the  perfection  of  God,  but  in  viewing 
them  in  their  harmony.  I  stand  in  awe  before  this  holiness  of  God. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me.  Now  I  know  in  part.  Bat  I 
believe  in  the  holiness  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  is  implied  in  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  God.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  in  its  relation  to 
men  is,  I  apprehend,  only  one  item  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  I  look 
for  the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrine  and  that  which  will  illuminate  all 
portions  of  it  in  the  eternal  relationship  of  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

This  is  the  God  in  whom  I  believe.  Whatever  else  is  true,  I  am  sore 
of  Him.  Gradually  He  is  revealing  himself  to  me,  and  always  in  pro- 
portion to  my  willingness  to  do  his  will. 

I  believe  in  man,  in  man  as  an  individual,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
that  is,  a  moral  being.  He  knows  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  capable  of  moral  choices.  Every  man  has  a  conscience. 
It  is  the  vestige  of  his  Godlikeness.  But  I  am  also  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  every  man  has  abused  his  conscience  and  has  selfishly  exercised 
the  free  choice  with  which  he  has  been  beneficently  endowed.  I  believe 
then  that  all  men  are  sinners  in  that  they  have  trangressed  the  law  of 
their  being.     The  sinner  is  the  man  who  has  wronged  himself. 

I  believe  also  that  man  is  a  social  being,  that  no  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self or  dieth  unto  himself.  Every  life  has  an  influence  upon  every  other 
life.  Every  man  is  dependent  upon  every  other  man.  The  race  is  an 
organism.  We  are  members  one  of  another.  Sin,  then,  is  not  only 
wrong  to  one's  self ;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  race,  and  an  affront  to 
God.  Sin  is  preeminently  the  assertion  of  self  against  the  well-being  of 
God  and  the  race,  the  appropriation  or  the  retention  by  the  individual 
of  what  belongs  to  God  and  mankind. 

I  recognize  also  the  power  of  heredity  and  circumstance,  both  in  the 
direction  of  sin  and  of  salvation.  They  can  minister  to  either  ;  but  ex- 
cept the  powers  of  salvation  be  applied,  the  world  is  a  lost  world.  Man 
without  the  Gospel  of  Divine  Help  degenerates.  Without  Christ  man  is 
involved  in  utter  ruin,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ruin.  This  result  is 
not  forensic  or  arbitrary.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  things.  There 
must  be  eternal  punishment  of  eternal  sin. 

I  believe,  then,  that  sin  exists,  and  that  the  guilt  of  it  is  awful  beyond 
expression.  The  origin  of  sin  is  to  me  a  mystery.  Its  end  is  also  a 
mystery.     Alas,  I  know  that  it  is  mighty  now  ! 

Although  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  God  has  never  relinquished  his  hold 
on  him.  Sinful  men  are  God's  prodigal  children.  From  the  first,  God 
has  been  seeking  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  of  salvation  God  entered  in  a  marked  degree  into  the 
life  of  one  nation,  till  in  the  fullness  of  the  times  there  dwelt  the  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  result  of  the 
national  life  of  Israel,  there  come  to  us  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  the  record  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  to 
Israel. 

The  special  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  bore  fruit  in  the  Christian 
type  of  character.  This,  in  turn,  has  given  us  the  New  Testament 
Scripture,  which  is  the  record  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  to 
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Christian  disciples.  I  believe  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  written  by  men  inspired  of  God.  I  believe  that  this  inspiration 
was  necessary  in  order  that  God's  revelation  might  be  adequately  given 
to  men  for  their  salvation.  As  the  result  of  this  inspiration  I  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  value 
of  the  Bible  to  the  soul  depends  most  of  all  upon  the  attitude  of  the  soul 
to  God.  As  a  spiritual  guide  and  help  it  stands  without  a  rival.  I  be- 
lieve therefore  in  its  constant  intelligent  use. 

I  believe  that  God's  self-revelation  to  man  is  complete  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.  The  possibility  of  this  revelation,  I  believe,  rests  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Because  all  things  are  mediated  through  Christ 
He  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Because  He  was  the  son  of 
God,  He  could  become  the  Son  of  Man.  And  I  believe  that  God's  lov- 
ing and  righteous  purpose  to  save  men  was  so  strong,  that  for  this  end 
He  gave  his  only-begotten  Son.  I  believe  that  it  was  only  by  such  a 
sacrifice  that  a  fallen  and  lost  race  could  be  brought  back  to  God.  I 
believe  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  empty  himself  of  his 
glory,  to  enter  into  the  life  of  humanity,  to  gather  up  humanity  into  him- 
self, and  to  offer  it  to  God  in  suffering  sacrifice.  And  I  believe  that 
Christ  was  incarnate,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  that  he  did  thus  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  and  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

I  believe  in  the  Atonement.  It  assures  me  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  as  a  simple  proclamation  of  forgiveness  would  not.  When  I  have 
sinned,  it  satisfies  ray  sense  of  the  love  of  God  as  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
if  I  believed  that  He  would  be  pleased  at  any  offering  of  my  own.  I 
believe  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  contains  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  suffering.  One  the  one  hand  I  see  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 
travailing  together  in  pain.  Man  and  beast  are  alike  afflicted.  On  the 
other  hand  I  see  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  himself 
made  perfect  through  suffering.  Moreover,  I  see  those  men  who  have 
in  greatest  measure  the  spirit  of  Christ  also  being  purified  by  pain,  and 
I  believe  that  in  Christ  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  suffering.  Again, 
I  believe  in  the  atonement  because  it  furnishes  to  sinful  man  the  power 
to  get  away  from  his  sin  and  does  so  without  impairing  his  sense  of  guilt. 
»  *•  I  believe  that  the  atonement  is  intended  to  be  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  that  its  application  is 
limited  only  by  the  willful  rejection  of  it  on  man's  part. 

I  believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  sufficient  and  the  only  means 
through  which  sinful  man  may  regain  his  proper  position  both  of  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  his  being  and  of  friendship  with  God.  I  believe 
in  the  restorative  power  of  God's  forgiveness. 

But  in  order  for  sin-sick  man  to  gain  health  of  sin,  he  must  accept  the 
remedy  which  the  great  Physician  provides.  This  acceptance  is  an  act 
of  the  will,  and  it  includes  a  belief  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  formation 
of  a  purpose  always  to  choose  the  right  and  not  the  wrong.  I  believe 
then  in  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  for  sinful  men. 

I  believe  also  that  the  acceptance  on  man's  part  of  God's  proffered 
salvation  is  the  birth  of  the  new  or  eternal  life  in  the  individual  soul. 
All  men  need  to  be  born  anew  and  from  above,  both  on  the  ground  of 
their  relation  to  nature  and  because  they  are  sinners.  I  believe  then  in 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 
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Bat  the  new  life,  or  eternal  life,  most  develop.  I  believe  therefore  in 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 

I  believe  that  regeneration  and  sanctification  are  secured  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  believe  that  He  is  also  that  Comforter,  that  is,  the 
Strengthened  and  that  He  is  God  working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.  But  as  his  agency  is  not  mechanical  but  vital.  I 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  man's  cooperation  with  Him.  Therefore  we 
must  work  out  our  own  salvation.  I  believe  it  is  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  in  that  the  sin  of  the  world  is  un- 
belief in  Christ,  of  righteousness  in  that  God's  righteousness  is  satisfied  in 
Christ,  of  judgment  in  that  sin  is  being  separated  from  holiness.  This 
judgment  I  believe  will  culminate  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation  at  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

As  to  future  things,  I  believe  that  the  supreme  fact  revealed  is  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  glory  to  judgment  Christ's  judgment 
will  not  be  arbitrary,  but  in  righteousness,  according  to  his  gospel.  This 
judgment,  I  believe,  is  final.  The  wicked  shall  forever  depart  from 
God,  but  the  righteous  shall  forever  live  with  God.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  and  each  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God,  whose  servant  each  one  is,  and  be- 
fore whom  each  standeth  or  falleth. 

Of  the  intermediate  state  I  hold  no  positive  doctrine.  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  physical  death  will  have  upon  character.  What  I 
dread  for  my  fellow-men  is  spiritual  death.  I  am  confronted  with  the 
tremendous  fact  that  without  the  gospel  they  are  dying.  Character 
tend 8  to  fixity.  The  spirit  of  God  will  not  strive  with  men  forever. 
Then  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  at  once.  With  the  gospel 
message  I  believe  there  comes  the  decisive  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
repent.  God  help  me  so  to  present  this  message  that  men  shall  be  saved 
by  it  and  not  lost 

Those  who  do  not  hear  the  message  in  this  life  I  trustfully  leave  to 
God.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  God's  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
But  I  do  not  refuse  to  think  about  them.  I  entertain  in  their  behalf 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  somehow,  before  their 
destinies  are  fixed,  there  shall  be  revealed  to  them  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  In  this,  as  in  every  question  to  which  God  has  given  no 
distinct  answer,  I  merely  claim  the  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  world,  for  the  procuring  of  holiness  in  man,  I  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  through  the  institutions  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  ' 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Sabbath,  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
it  should  therefore  be  so  used  as  to  conduce  to  man's  highest  welfare. 
I  believe  in  its  sacred  use  as  a  day  of  worship,  of  refreshment,  and  of 
doing  good.  I  believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  its  rest  from  labor 
and  to  its  quiet  use,  free  from  the  encroachments  of  greed  and  pleasure. 
The  Sabbath  I  regard  as  one  of  the  invaluable  present  blessings  of 
Christ,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  take  this  blessing  into  the 
monotony  of  heathen  life. 

I  believe  in  Baptism  as  a  symbol  of  repentance,  self-sacrifice,  and 
purification.  I  believe  in  Infant  Baptism  as  recognizing,  what  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  recognized,  that  the  unit  of  society  is  the  family, 
and  that  all  the  family  are  God's  children. 
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I  believe  in  the  Eucharist  It  is  properly  called  the  Lord's  Supper 
because  instituted  by  Him.  I  believe  in  its  regular  celebration  as 
furnishing  the  special  occasion  for  the  heart  of  the  Christian  to  be  united 
with  God. 

Finally,  I  believe  in  the  Church  of  God.  Although  its  outward  form 
is  manifold,  because  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  men,  and  imperfect 
because  conditioned  by  sinful  men,  yet  it  is  the  highest  expression  of 
God's  life  in  the  world,  and  is  therefore  to  be  the  community  of  all 
God's  saints. 

The  work  of  the  Church  I  believe  to  be  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  Its  work  is  not  merely  the  saving  of  a  few 
souls  here  or  there,  nor  the  saving  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  the  world 
is  to  be  saved.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  no  part  of  humanity,  whether 
nation  or  sect,  can  attain  to  its  highest  welfare  until  every  part  of  the 
race  surrenders  itself  to  the  good  of  the  whole  and  is  united  to  God. 
America  cannot  be  saved  until  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  shall 
come  to  God.  God  hath  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men.  The  work 
of  the  Church  is  to  make  the  world  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  kingdoms 
of  this  earth  shall  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ 

Mr.  Noyes  having  concluded  his  statements,  the  roll  was  called  to 
give  opportunity  for  questions  by  members  of  the  Council.  We  cite  a 
few  questions  and  answers. 

Dr.  Alexander.  I  would  ask  the  candidate  how  far  this  hope  of  a 
future  probation  would  enter  into  his  teachings. 

Mr.  Noyes.  I  can  answer  by  my  experience  here,  not  at  all  in  my 
teaching.  It  gives  me  a  comforting  thought  of  God.  I  do  not  promise 
to  seal  my  lips  forever  to  any  man  when  1  believe  he  could  be  helped  to 
God  by  knowing  what  my  hope  was.  I  should  speak  of  it  to  them  only 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  men  nearer  to  God. 

Dr.  Alexander.     You  would  not  consider  it  a  fundamental  thought 

Mr.  Noyes.     It  is  a  hope  only. 

Dr.  Merriman.     Do  you  believe  heartily  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.     I  do. 

Dr.  Merriman.     Can  you  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  Creed  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.     I  can. 

Dr.  Merriman.     Do  you  heartily  accept  the  creed  of  this  church  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Merriman.  Can  you  heartily  accept  the  creed  promulgated  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.     I  can. 

Dr.  Merriman.  Do  you  accept  the  creed  of  the  Congregational 
Council  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.     Yes,  sir. 

IL 

Mb.  Noyes's  Letteb  to  the  Berkeley  Street  Church. 

Boston,  Nov.  12, 1888. 
My  Dear  Friends,  —  In  accordance  with  your  letter  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  the  American  Board,  dated  October  26,  requesting 
them  to  appoint  me  as  a  missionary  under  their  direction,  the  Committee 
took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  at  their  request  I  appeared 
before  them  on  the  afternoon  of  October  31.     I  am  informed  that  they 
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do  not  comply  with  your  request  and  send  you  a  letter  giving  the 
sons  for  their  refusal.  It  will  be  expected,  therefore,  that  yon  hare  a 
statement  of  the  case  from  my  standpoint.  I  desire  first  to  make  a 
report  of  my  conference  with  the  Committee,  and  will  then  refer  to  the 
letter  which  they  have  sent  to  you.  You  will  remember  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  my  case  has  come  before  the  Committee,  but  I  felt, 
and  those  who  knew  me  best  felt,  that  my  views  were  not  understood  nor 
seen  in  their  true  proportion.  My  past  expressions  had  been  evidently 
misinterpreted.  If  they  were  capable  of  such  misinterpretation  in  the 
past,  they  may  be  now.  Such  proves  to  be  the  fact  As  I  will  shortly 
show  more  in  detail,  their  letter  to  you  takes  expressions  here  and  there 
from  ray  previous  papers  and  puts  constructions  on  them  which  I  can  by 
no  means  warrant. 

You  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  now  wish  to  be  judged  by  a  paper 
which  was  calmly  written  and  is  the  result  of  my  best  thought  and  my 
richest  experience,  rather  than  return  to  the  expressions  of  a  paper 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  interpreted.  For  this  reason,  in  the  com- 
mittee room  I  refused  to  reaffirm  former  statements,  because  they  had 
not  been  understood.  But  neither  would  I  withdraw  them;  for  I 
understood  them,  and  I  would  do  nothing  that  implied  a  recantation  on 
my  part. 

My  last  paper  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council  as  well  as  to 
you  and  many  other  friends.  It  seemed  to  state  my  positions  clearly 
and  adequately.  I  thought  it  best  therefore  to  stand  on  the  basis  of  this 
paper.  I  considered  that  it  would  be  just  neither  to  the  Committee  nor 
to  myself  to  take  any  other  position.  By  it  I  wished  to  have  all  other 
statements  explained,  and  by  it  I  desired  to  be  judged. 

The  Committee  asked  some  questions  in  regard  to  this  paper,  which 
they  said  was  "  unintelligible  ; "  they  could  not  »'  understand  "  it,  and 
wished  that  I  would  "  explain."  It  seemed  to  me  that  many  of  these 
questions  led  to  a  more  positive  affirmation  of  views  than  I  was  prepared 
to  make.  Such  questions  I  respectfully  declined  to  answer.  Where  it 
was  possible  to  reply  by  quoting  from  my  paper  or  from  the  stenographic 
report  of  my  examination  by  the  Council  I  did  so. 

Most  of  the  questioning  proceeded  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  two  of  the  Secretaries. 

When  I  went  to  the  Rooms  I  was  aware  that  many  conservative 
men,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Dexter,  had  been  working  very  hard  to 
secure  my  appointment  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  met  the  Committee  with  the  sincerest  intention  of  helping  to 
tliis  end.  My  attitude  was  that  of  one  who  was  willing  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Board  on  the  basis  on  which  I  had  been  ordained.  If  they 
did  not  wish  me  on  that  basis,  I  should  not  force  myself  with  my 
views  upon  them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  my  place  to  so 
modify  my  position  as  to  make  their  action  in  appointing  me  consistent 
with  their  previous  action  in  rejecting  me.  I  simply  stood  where  I  stood 
at  my  ordination,  and  regret  that  the  Committee  were  not  as  favorably 
impressed  as  were  the  Council. 

After  my  session  with  the  Committee  had  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  it 
was  still  apparent  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  us.  Then 
for  several  minutes  I  spoke  freely  to  them.  I  told  them  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  that  I  believed  all  the  essential  Christian  doctrines,  that  I 
could   subscribe   to  the  great  ecumenical  creeds,  that  I  found  myself 
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understood  wherever  I  went,  among  the  churches,  among  ministers, 
among  missionaries,  hat  as  soon  as  I  came  into  dealings  with  them, 
I  seemed  to  he  misunderstood.  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  spiritual  theology  in  which  we  were  not  accustomed  to  give 
sharp  definitions  to  subjects  such  as  this,  which  are  not  expressly  re- 
vealed. Here  was  a  problem,  a  problem  to  which  I  did  not  know  the 
answer,  and  I  wished  I  knew  somebody  that  did.  But  they  seemed  to 
want  a  definite  answer  to  the  problem,  more  definite  than  I  could  give. 
Bat,  they  asked,  Why  is  it  that  we  misunderstand  you  ?  Because,  I 
replied,  what  I  consider  unimportant,  you  seem  to  consider  all-important. 

When  I  finished,  the  Committee  excused  me. 

I  will  now  speak  in  particular  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  this  church,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  their  action 
in  declining  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  for  some  reason  my  former  statements  to  the  Prudential  Committee 
have  not  been  justly  interpreted.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  search  out  and  magnify  the  reasons  why  I  should 
not  be  appointed,  rather  than  a  desire  to  view  my  doctrinal  belief  in 
its  true  proportions,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  doctrines  commonly  held 
by  the  churches.  A  careful  examination  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Berkeley  Street  Church  confirms  me  in  this  impression.  There  are  three 
things  about  the  letter  to  which  I  feel  obliged  to  call  your  attention  in 
simple  justice  to  myself,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it  without  reflecting  un- 
kindly upon  the  Committee. 

The  assertion  that  I  refused  to  withdraw  my  former  statements  is 
made  over  and  over  again,  while  absolutely  nothing  is  said  of  the  fact 
that  I  just  as  emphatically  refused  to  reaffirm  ray  former  statements. 
Common  fairness  would  seem  to  require  some  allusion  to  this  fact  in  a 
paper  emanating  from  such  a  judicial  body  as  the  Prudential  Committee. 
It  has  been  the  evident  determination  of  the  writers  of  the  letter  to  de- 
cide my  case  upon  the  basis  of  ray  previous  statements  rather  than  upon 
my  last  paper.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  I  think,  that  there  were 
certain  infelicities  connected  with  my  getting  my  earlier  statement  before 
the  Committee  which  ought  to  entitle  me  to  a  new  presentation  of  the 
case. 

To  make  this  plain,  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  the  manner  in  which 
my  case  came  up  for  action.  After  expressing,  in  my  written  applica- 
tion for  appointment,  my  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  Christian  doc- 
trines, I  was  invited  to  a  personal  conference  with  the  Secretaries,  and 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  I  was  permitted  and  even 
urged  to  express  my  views  most  amply  in  regard  to  the  one  matter  of  a 
continued  probation.  I  also  fully  expressed  my  strong  belief  in  the 
importance  of  all  choices  between  good  and  evil  which  a  man  makes  in 
this  life.  Then  a  written  statement  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the 
views  I  thus  orally  expressed  was  made  up  by  the  questioners  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  before  I  was  allowed  to  see  it.  This  was  the 
basis  of  my  first  rejection.  And  after  such  rejection,  the  paper  was 
returned  to  me  for  approval  or  such  modification  as  I  desired  to  make. 
This  led  to  a  letter,  written  by  me  June  17,  1886,  in  which  I  declined  to 
give  my  assent  to  this  report  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  following  among 
other  reasons : — 

(1)  It  gathers  together  language  which  I  used  in  a  long  conversation 
with  the  three  Secretaries.     The  exigencies  of  such  a  conversation,  which 
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was  of  a  free  and  informal  character,  naturally  gave  rise  to  words  and 
expressions  which  were  not  carefully  defined.  These  have  been  used  in 
the  aforesaid  statement  without  any  explanation,  and  hence  the  way  is 
thrown  open  to  inferences  as  to  my  belief  which  are  unwarranted. 

The  statement  makes  no  distinction  between  my  settled  convictions 
and  ray  mere  hopes  or  opinions.  This  may  be  the  fault  of  my  own  words 
in  the  conversation  with  the  Secretaries,  but,  at  any  rate,  as  the  state- 
ment stands,  I  am  not  fairly  represented,  for  I  am  made  to  express  dog- 
matic assertions  in  regard  to  certain  phases  of  my  belief  which  I  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  expressing. 

Moreover,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  almost  ignored  all  that  I  said 
about  the  decisiveness  of  all  choices  in  this  life.  In  short,  I  considered 
the  whole  report  was  one-sided  and  incomplete. 

Upon  this  reply  of  mine  has  been  based  all  action  of  the  Committee  in 
my  case  ever  since.  Upon  it  they  have  three  times  rejected  me.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  letter  was  not  a  calm  natural  expression 
of  my  views,  but  was  written  in  self-defense  against  unjust  imputations,  it 
will  not  be  considered  strange  that  I  do  not  wish  to  reaffirm  its  state- 
ments, as  a  fair  expression  of  my  position.  A  statement  written,  as  that 
reply  was,  to  refute  unjust  expressions  of  my  views  could  not  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  be  symmetrical,  but  the  Committee  have  constantly 
insisted  on  referring  to  it. 

When  my  case  again  came  up  in  April,  1887,  when  with  Mr.  Torrey  I 
attempted  to  express  my  views  in  their  right  proportions,  the  Committee 
went  back  to  this  same  paper  and  made  it  the  basis  of  another  rejection. 
When  therefore  I  met  them  this  last  time,  I  said  to  them,  and  repeated 
it  again  and  again,  that  I  would  not  reaffirm  those  original  statements. 
I  also  said  that  I  would  not  withdraw  them,  because  that  might  imply  a 
recantation  on  my  part  of  my  actual  views,  held  then  as  now,  subordi- 
nately,  but  interpreted  by  them  as  vital  and  constituent  parts  of  my 
faith. 

I  asked  this  privilege  when  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  the  last 
time,  repeatedly  saying  that  I  desired  to  be  judged  solely  upon  my  last 
paper,  which  was  the  result  of  my  ripest  thought  and  richest  experience. 
Instead  of  taking  this  paper  as  the  basis  of  their  judgment,  the  writers  of 
the  letter  have  gone  back  to  a  statement  which  was  written,  as  I  have 
said,  when  I  was  put  before  the  Committee  in  a  defensive  and  contro- 
versial attitude,  and  on  that  based  all  their  action.  Moreover,  they  have 
taken  from  their  context  in  this  statement  of  mine  certain  phrases,  out  of 
which  they  form  their  chief  argument  against  my  appointment  For 
example,  the  letter  reiterates  again  and  again  such  phrases  as  "  the  belief 
in  a  continued  probation,"  u  in  harmony  with  Scripture,"  "  honors  Christ 
in  giving  completeness  to  his  work,"  "  a  necessary  corollary,"  "  the  uni- 
versality of  the  atonement."  But  it  should  be  known  that  with  these 
phrases  were  coupled  such  other  modifying  phrases  as  the  following,  of 
which  the  Committee's  letter  makes  no  mention :  "  mere  hopes  or  opin- 
ions," "  at  best  only  a  corollary,"  "  to  me  it  seems  a  necessary  corollary," 
"  in  what  way  He  (Christ)  may  be  presented  to  men  in  the  intermediate 
state  we  cannot  tell,"  "  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  practical  book  addressing  motives  to  particular  men,  to  reveal  in 
explicit  terms  something  which  did  not  pertain  to  their  immediate 
needs,"  "not  explicitly  revealed  and  enforced,"  "not  a  fundamental 
and  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,"  "open  to  conviction  in  whatever 
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direction  truth  may  lead,"  "  it  (the  dogma)  might  he  eliminated,  with- 
out destroying  the  fabric  of  my  belief,"  "I  disclaim  the  phrase  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  gospel/'  "it  is  rather  a  corollary 
and  inference."  All  these  phrases,  beside  many  other  long  sentences  and 
paragraphs  in  the  same  tenor,  are  in  the  paper  from  which  the  condem- 
natory phrases  have  been  selected,  and  thus  an  argument  built  up  for  my 
rejection.  It  is  apparent  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  my  attitude 
to  this  question,  but  everything  that  could  be  quoted  on  one  side  has  been 
quoted,  while  all  my  modifying  phrases  have  passed  for  nothing. 

(II)  One  of  the  most  serious  and  significant  defects  of  the  letter  which 
has  been  addressed  to  you  is  one  which  I  can  but  feel  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  and  methods  which  have  characterized  the  treatment 
of  my  case  from  the  very  beginning.  I  refer  to  the  misquotation  from 
my  statement  of  belief  which  you  will  find  on  page  eight l  of  the  (MS.) 
letter.  After  stating  that  I  have  not  consciously  altered  my  beliefs,  etc., 
the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "  Moreover,  he  now  uses  the  following  language." 
It  then  purports  to  quote  literally  from  the  statement  which  I  made  before 
the  Council  and  from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  replies  which  I  made 
during  the  examination.  There  are  three  quotations.  The  first  and 
third  are  literally  correct ;  but  the  second  is  strangely  distorted  from  its 
original  form,  and  so  worded  as  to  make  conspicuous  and  emphatic  a 
belief  which  I  do  not  hold  and  which  I  have  solemnly  repudiated  before 
the  Committee.  The  words  which  are  quoted  in  the  letter  as  my  lan- 
guage are  as  follows :  "  I  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  will  be  revealed  after  death  to  those  who  have  not 
received  Him  or  rejected  Him  on  earth.19 

The  words  which  I  actually  used  in  my  statement  of  faith  are  quite 
different  Speaking  of  those  who  do  not  hear  the  message  in  this  life, 
I  said,  "  I  entertain  in  their  behalf  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  reasonable 
hope,  that  somehow,  before  their  destinies  are  fixed,  there  shall  be  re- 
vealed to  them  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This  misquoted  passage  will  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
telling  passages  on  the  list  of  those  which  are  adduced  to  justify  the 
action  of  the  Committee  in  rejecting  me,  and  in  this  misquoted  form  it 
seems  to  commit  me  to  the  most  obnoxious  misconception  of  the  hope 
which  I  really  hold. 

The  change  in  the  language  of  this  quotation  may  have  been  uncon- 
scious on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  letter.  If  it  was,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  striking  illustration  of  the  assertion  which  I  have  made  many 
times,  that  the  Committee  do  not  understand  me. 

In  the  final  vote  of  the  Committee  to  "  decline  to  appoint,"  there  are 
again  phrases  selected  here  and  there  from  my  former  paper,  all  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  followed  by  the  statement  that  I  know  of  "  no 
change  in  his  (my)  feelings  or  his  (my)  expression  of  them,  nor  in  his 
(my)  position  since  he  (I)  first  presented  them  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee in  1886,  except  that  his  (my)  faith  has  become  'more  vital.99' 
This  last  phrase,  "  more  vital,"  is  the  only  quotation  from  my  last  paper, 
and  the  intention  in  quoting  it  is  evidently  to  make  the  impression  that  my 
views  on  the  question  at  issue  are  more  vital,  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
when  I  said  at  ray  examination  by  the  Council  that  "  my  faith  is  more 
vital  now  than  it  was  then,"  I  referred  to  the  whole  body  of  my  belief. 
The  question  raised  at  the  Council  to  which  I  gave  this  answer,  I  under- 

1  This  was  subsequently  explained  to  be  a  "  clerical  error." 
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stood  to  have  reference  to  my  whole  system  of  doctrine,  and  I  replied 
that  my  faith  was  more  vital  now  than  then.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  take 
this  expression  out  of  its  connection  and  apply  it  to  one  set  of  selected 
phrases  in  such  a  way  that  my  real  attitude  to  the  question  involved  is 
misrepresented.  Nothing  of  this  kind  may  have  been  intended,  but  the 
cumulative  force  of  the  argument  is  unfortunately  in  this  direction.  No 
consideration  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  I  desired  to  have 
all  previous  statements  explained  in  the  light  of  my  last  paper,  and  that 
I  be  judged  by  it 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  friends  of  the  Board  and 
by  the  Christian  community  if  I  say  just  a  few  words  concerning  my  own 
personal  feelings  in  this  matter.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  body  which  has  declined  to  accede  to  your  request  with  reference  to 
my  appointment  comprises  men  whose  learning  and  experience  justly 
give  to  their  decisions  great  weight  I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  young  man  with  comparatively  little  experience  and  influ- 
ence. I  have  honestly  tried  to  repress  the  feelings  of  annoyance  and 
disappointment  which  have  naturally  arisen  from  my  unfortunate  experi- 
ences at  the  Mission  Booms.  And  I  think  that  you- will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  seldom  alluded  to  them  in  private  and  never  in  public 

Some  things,  however,  I  am  constrained  to  say  here  in  closing.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  pose  as  a  martyr,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  missionary  service,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  been  practically  unanimously  approved  by  Congregational 
Councils,  have  a  right  to  feel  that  we  have  been  subjected  without  good 
cause  to  no  little  inconvenience  and  indeed  to  great  injustice.  As  to  my- 
self, I  have  been  made  unpleasantly  notorious.  I  have  been  branded  as 
unsound  in  the  faith  by  men  of  large  influence  and  reputation.  I  have 
been  made  an  object  of  suspicion  among  pulpit  supply  committees  and 
other  good  people ;  I  have  been  placed  in  a  false  position  of  antagonism 
toward  the  great  missionary  organization  in  whose  lap  I  was  nurtured 
and  whose  name  and  fame  are  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  my 
heart ;  I  have  been  held  back  from  what  I  have  solemnly  believed  to  be 
my  God-appointed  life-work,  —  and  all  for  what  ?  Not  because  I  do  not 
hold  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines,  but  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept  one  particular  solution  of  a  dark  and  mysterious  problem. 

And  now  what  is  this  thing  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much 
discussion,  misunderstanding,  and  disturbance  ?  A  hope.  A  hope  which 
is  not  claimed  in  my  statements,  past  or  present,  to  be  a  doctrine  or  a 
part  of  a  doctrine,  which  is  not  claimed  to  be  explicitly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  which  belongs  to  that  great  class  of  tentative  suppositions 
which  afford  some  relief  to  the  Christian  scholar  and  worker  while  he  is 
struggling  with  the  mighty  problems  of  the  Divine  government ;  a  hope 
which  in  one  form  or  another  is  entertained  by  every  Christian  heart 
The  form  in  which  this  hope  comes  to  me  I  have  already  expressed  as 
follows :  "  Those  who  do  not  hear  the  message  in  this  life,  I  trustfully 
leave  to  God.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  God's  method  of  dealing  with 
them.  But  I  do  not  refuse  to  think  about  them.  I  entertain  in  their  be- 
half what  I  conceive  to  be  a  reasonable  hope*  that  somehow,  before  their 
destinies  are  fixed,  there  shall  be  revealed  to  them  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  In  this,  as  in  every  question  to  which  God  has  given  no 
distinct  answer,  I  merely  claim  the  liberty  of  the  gospel/' 

The  case  is  now  returned  to  your  hands.     I  regret  that  the  issue  is 
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not  what  many  hoped  it  would  be,  but  I  have  tried  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  differences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  loyal  to 
you  and  true  to  myself. 

For  the  same  purpose  I  have  written  this  letter  to  you,  and  trust  that 
I  have  stated  the  case  fairly.  Tours  fraternally, 

Wm.  H.  Noyes. 

III. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  at  Chicago,  October  6,  1892. 

"  In  view  of  the  complications  of  this  case,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  has  more  than  once  carefully  reviewed  it,  and 
that  the  Mission  has  made  no  request  concerning  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  to  their  work,  we  feel  disposed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Prudential  Committee  have  further  correspondence  with 
the  Mission  and  take  such  action  as  seems  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
Mission." 

IV. 

Correspondence. 

i.  personal  letter  of  mr.  ellison  to  mr,  noyes. 

Boston,  October  20, 1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Noyes,  —  I  was  not  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Board  recently  held  at  Chicago,  but  am  informed  that  refer- 
ence was  there  made  to  you  and  your  relations  to  the  Board.  I  write  to 
ask  for  some  information  as  to  your  views  about  future  probation ;  my 
reason  for  so  doing  is  that  I  voted  against  your  appointment  solely  be- 
cause I  judged  from  your  statement  to  the  Prudential  Committee  that 
you  believed  in  a  future  probation,  whereas  in  a  conversation  held  with 
your  brother  soon  after  you  left  for  Japan  he  stated  that  you  did  not 
believe  in  it.  If  he  is  correct,  then  I  did  not  rightly  interpret  your 
statement,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  mistake  again.  As  regards 
this  subject,  you  are  aware  that  the  Board,  by  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
Storrs's  interpretation  of  the  action  at  Des  Moines,  practically  divided 
candidates  for  appointment  as  missionaries  into  two  classes :  — 

1.  Those  who  believe  an  opportunity  for  repentance  will  be  given 
after  death  to  those  who  did  not  hear  of  Christ  in  this  life. 

2.  Those  who  do  not  find  this  theory  sustained  by  the  Bible  and  do 
not  hold  it  as  a  part  of  an  accepted  speculative  scheme,  bat  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Will  you  kindly  write  me  to  which  of  these  two  classes  you  belong, 
and  will  you  please  do  so  very  briefly  ?  I  think  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary is  simply  for  you  to  say,  "  To  the  first,"  or  "  To  the  second,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  your  brother  could  say  plainly  to  me  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  a  future  probation,  certainly  you  can  make  the  same  clear 
statement  of  it  to  me.  I  am  not  versed  in  eschatology,  and  long  intri- 
cate theological  statements  puzzle  me  sadly.  I  write  this  letter  of  my 
own  volition,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee.     An  early  reply  will  very  greatly  oblige 

Wm.  P.  Ellison. 
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H.    KEPLT   OF  MB.    KOYES  TO  MB.   ELLISON. 

Maebashi,  Joshu,  Japan,  December  4,  1892. 
Dear  Mb.  Ellison,  —  Your  letter  of  October  20  is  received  and  I 
wish  first  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  writing  directly 
to  me.  My  brother  is  right  in  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
probation,  for  by  believe  he  means  to  be  sure  of,  and  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  never  expressed  myself  as  sure  of  this  dogma,  and  so  I  consider 
that  I  am  not  to  be  classed  under  the  first  alternative  which  you  quote 
from  Dr.  Storrs,  for  I  certainly  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  sure  that 
there  is  a  future  probation.  As  for  the  second  alternative,  I  am  willing 
to  say  that  I  "  do  not  find  this  theory  sustained  by  the  Bible  "  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  "  explicitly  revealed/'  but  I  think  the  Bible  leaves 
room  for  it  Again,  I  can  say  that  I  "do  not  hold  it  as  a  part  of  an 
accepted  speculative  scheme,"  if  "  accepted  "  means  fixed  and  if  I  still 
have  the  liberty  to  think  about  the  matter.  But  even  with  these  expla- 
nations I  much  prefer  to  express  my  ideas  in  my  own  language,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Those  who  do  not  hear  the  (gospel)  message  in  this  life,  I 
trustfully  leave  to  God.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  God's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  But  I  do  not  refuse  to  think  about  them.  I  entertain 
in  their  behalf  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  reasonable  hope  that  somehow 
before  their  destinies  are  fixed  there  shall  be  revealed  to  them  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this,  as  in  every  question  to  which  God  has 
given  no  distinct  answer,  I  merely  claim  the  liberty  of  the  gospel."  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  except  through  American  friends  and 
newspapers  I  should  not  have  this  subject  called  to  mind  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  Yours  most  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Notes. 

V, 

Testimonies  of  Missionabies,  in  Reply  to  the  Pbudential  Com- 
mittee's LETTEB  OP  InQOTBY  CONCEBNING  REV.    W.    H.   NOYES. 

"  I  once  took  pains  to  inquire  directly  of  Mr.  Noyes  concerning  his 
theology,  and  judging  from  that  apparently  frank  and  free  conversation 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  holds  any  belief  that  is  interfering  with 
his  preaching  Christ  as  our  only  Saviour  and  this  life  as  our  only  proba- 
tion." 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  him  refer  to  the  question  of  a 
future  probation." 

"I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  ability,  of  earnest  Christian 
spirit,  of  true  piety,  and  to  be  sound  in  the  faith  in  all  essentials.  What- 
ever minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine  he  may  hold,  I  believe  never  ap- 
peared in  his  work." 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  say  anything  about  the 
future  state  of  those  dying  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ." 

"I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes 
time  and  again,  have  spent  considerable  time  in  their  society,  and  feel 
quite  well  acquainted  with  them.  If  Mr.  Noyes  has  any  peculiar 
theological  views,  it  does  not  crop  out  in  our  intercourse  with  him." 

"  I  have  never  heard  him  utter  a  word  that  would  touch  the  most  sen- 
sitively orthodox  mind  in  our  Mission,  or  that  would  set  him  off  from  us 
for  a  moment." 
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VI. 

A  Minute  and  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, April  11,  1893. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Chicago,  1892,  the 
question  of  receiving  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes  under  its  care  and  direc- 
tion, and  enrolling  him  with  its  missionary  force  in  Japan,  was  referred 
hy  the  Board  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation :  "  In  view  of  the  complications  of  this  case,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  Prudential  Committee  has  more  than  once  carefully  reviewed  it, 
and  that  the  Mission  has  made  no  request  concerning  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  to  their  work,  we  feel  disposed  to 
recommend  that  the  Prudential  Committee  have  further  communication 
with  the  Mission,  and  take  such  action  as  seems  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  Mission." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  Committee  communicated  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  Board  in  Japan  inquiries  relative  to  the  Berkeley 
Temple  Mission  which  has  been  maintained  in  that  empire  for  the  last 
four  years.  Owing  to  different  degrees  of  acquaintance  with  the  condi- 
tion and  working  of  that  mission,  the  replies  differ  in  the  amount  of 
information  given,  but  they  all  speak  of  it  in  favorable  terms.  In  the 
mean  time,  before  those  inquiries  reached  Japan,  testimony  was  received 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  were  working  harmoniously  in  their  present 
relations  to  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  and  that  the  Mission,  by 
unanimous  vote,  expressed  its  desire  that  they  be  received  under  the 
direction  and  care  of  the  Board. 

No  instruction  was  given  to  the  Committee  to  open  further  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Noyes  as  to  the  theological  question  on  which  his 
position,  seven  years  ago,  was  deemed  inadmissible  by  a  commanding 
majority  both  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Board.  Apparently  the 
whole  subject  was  intentionally  left  to  be  treated,  at  this  time,  not  as 
a  case  of  original  application  by  a  candidate  for  appointment,  but  of  the 
transfer  from  one  organization  to  another  of  a  missionary  already  in  the 
distant  field,  personal  interviews  with  whom  are  not  practicable,  but 
concerning  whom  those  working  by  his  side  must  naturally  have  recent 
and  full  information.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  repeated  and  unrepealed 
votes  of  the  Board  in  1886  and  1887,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  observe  that  in  a  recent  delineation  of  his  position,  frankly 
made  to  a  member  of  its  subcommittee  in  answer  to  a  personal  request 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Noyes  avows 
none  of  the  doctrinal  convictions  which  the  Board  in  its  careful  and  re- 
peated instructions  has  twice  before  disallowed.  He  does  not  speak  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation  as  a  scriptural  and  an  important  doc- 
trine, or  as  one  which  honors  Christ  in  giving  completeness  to  his  work. 
He  does  not  declare  that  in  his  view  particular  passages  of  Scripture 
refer  to  it,  or  that  to  him  it  seems  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  belief  in 
the  universality  of  the  Lord's  Atonement.  He  does  not  represent  him- 
self as  established  in  it,  in  the  sense  that  increasing  light  more  and 
more  inclines  him  to  it  He  does  not  present  it  as  a  dogma  to  be  de- 
duced as  an  inference  from  the  positive  teaching  of  Scripture.  It  was 
upon  such  declarations  of  opinion,  formerly  made  by  him,  that  the  Board 
approved  with  emphasis  the  twofold  declinatures  of  the  Committee  in 
those  years  to  appoint  Mr.  Noyes  to  missionary  service.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  noted  that  they  are  not  now  repeated  by  him. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  distinctly  declares  that  he  does  not  find  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  probation  either  revealed  or  sustained  by  the  Bible, 
though  still  thinking  that  the  Bible  leaves  room  for  it  He  does  not 
feel  sure  that  there  is  a  future  probation,  and  does  not  hold  it  as  part  of 
a  fixed  or  accepted  speculative  scheme.  But  he  trustfully  leaves  to  God 
the  question  of  the  destiny  of  those  who  do  not  hear  the  gospel  message 
in  this  life,  not  claiming  to  know  God's  method  of  dealing  with  them, 
though  entertaining  for  himself  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  reasonable 
hope  that  in  some  way,  before  their  destinies  are  fixed,  God's  love  in 
Christ  will  be  revealed  to  them.  He  presents  this  not  as  a  conviction 
but  a  hope,  which  plainly  does  not  limit  his  missionary  zeal,  or  enter 
into  the  substance  of  his  faith ;  and  he  adds  the  significant  statement 
that  "  except  through  American  friends  and  newspapers  I  should  not  have 
this  subject  called  to  mind  from  one  year's  end  to  another."  That  he 
should  say  this,  of  his  own  motion,  after  four  years  of  experience,  in  a 
land  where  the  question  concerning  those  without  the  gospel  might  be 
supposed  to  be  constantly  before  him,  may  fairly  be  accepted,  in  aa 
impartial  and  friendly  estimate  of  his  words,  as  showing  the  sincerity 
and  the  completeness  with  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  con- 
viction, he  leaves  the  whole  question  to  God,  as  one  to  which  He  has 
given  no  distinct  answer. 

The  Committee  certainly  has  not  proceeded  hastily  in  this  novel  and 
exceptional  case,  nor  has  it  been  unmindful  of  previous  instructions 
received  from  the  Board.  It  has  sought  neither  to  invite  nor  to  avoid 
responsibility,  but  simply  to  do  its  duty,  with  conscientious  carefulness, 
to  the  churches  and  individual  Christians  loving  the  Board,  and  em- 
ploying it  as  their  missionary  agent,  and  under  the  instructions  which  it 
has  repeatedly  received.  It  holds  itself  bound,  under  those  imperative 
and  continuing  instructions,  to  prevent  the  doctrine  of  future  probation 
from  becoming  an  element,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  message  which 
the  Board  sends  to  the  world.  Accordingly,  it  must  refuse  appointment, 
as  it  has  heretofore  done  and  as  it  still  does,  to  those  holding  that 
doctrine  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  have 
authority  from  him ;  to  those  with  whom  it  is  a  formulated  conviction,  or 
who  show  toward  it  a  distinct  dogmatic  tendency.  Until  the  present 
basis  of  administration  is  essentially  changed,  the  Committee  holds  itself 
so  far  expressly  limited.  But  it  is  also  authorized,  and  distinctly  in- 
structed, to  consider  by  itself  each  case  coming  before  it ;  to  give  com- 
mission to  any  one,  otherwise  well  qualified,  who  leaves  the  whole  mo- 
mentous matter  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  as  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  what  is  right,  in  wisdom  and  love  ;  and  to  form  its  own  judgment, 
with  kindness  and  candor,  as  to  the  amount  and  the  spiritual  force  of 
any  tendency  which  may  appear,  in  any  candidate,  toward  the  opinion 
which  it  must  not  indorse. 

The  Committee,  aiming,  now  as  always,  to  interpret  its  instructions 
fairly  and  sympathetically,  with  justice  to  all,  and  in  honor  toward  the 
Board,  is  willing  to  believe,  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Noyes  to  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  eminent  and  hon- 
ored missionaries  who  have  worked  with  him  in  Japan  in  the  common 
evangelizing  endeavor,  and  in  freest  interchange  of  feeling  and  thought, 
that  his  experience  and  discipline  in  missionary  work  have  essentially 
restrained  or  essentially  modified  any  tendency  which  may  before  have 
been  believed  to  exist  in  him,  toward  the  dogma  of  a  future  probation. 
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In  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  above  recited,  some  of  which  are 
new  and  obviously  exceptional,  and  all  of  which  are  of  manifest  im- 
portance, the  Committee  adopts  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved^  That  under  the  authority  given  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Board  at  its  late  Annual  Meeting,  and  after  the  particular  correspon- 
dence to  which  it  was  enjoined,  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes  be  hereafter 
enrolled  as  one  of  its  missionaries  in  Japan  ;  that  as  such  he  be  affection- 
ately commended  to  the  churches,  pastors,  and  missionaries  there,  with 
the  renewed  expression  by  the  Committee  of  its  warm  personal  interest 
in  himself,  and  in  the  assured  expectation  on  its  part  that  his  labor  will 
be  earnest,  his  teaching  conformed  to  the  common  evangelical  faith,  and 
his  spirit  toward  both  the  Mission  and  the  Board  confiding  and  loyal. 

This  action  shall  take  effect  when  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  is  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Noyes  that  he  desires  and  accepts  the  appointment  thus 
made  as  a  missionary  under  the  Board,  that  he  has  been  released  from 
existing  engagements,  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  comity  toward 
the  organization  which  sent  him  out,  and  which  has  supported  and 
directed  him  in  Japan,  have  been  duly  observed. 

VII. 
Letters  from  Mr.  Noyes  to  the  Committee  and  the  Clerk. 

Maebashi,  Joshu,  Japan,  June  10, 1893. 
To  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioner* 

for  Foreign  Missions  ; 

Respected  and  Dear  Sirs,  —  I  have  received  through  Dr.  Strong 
a  paper  from  you  recording  your  enrollment  of  me  as  a  missionary 
in  Japan,  when  I  have  been  released  from  existing  engagements  and 
accept  the  appointment  This  offer  of  a  position  of  service  and  responsi- 
bility does  me  great  honor.  More  than  even  while  I  was  in  America, 
I  appreciate  the  advantages  of  direct  connection  with  the  Board,  and 
should  rejoice  most  heartily  to  spend  my  life  in  the  service  which  my 
parents  have  rendered  doubly  honorable  in  my  eyes. 

That  your  action  coincides  also  with  the  wish  of  my  fellow-workers 
here  gives  additional  strength  to  my  desire  to  join  the  service  in  which 
they  are  nobly  engaged.  Both  my  own  inclination  and  the  wish  of  my 
friends  in  this  and  other  lands  would  be  gratified  by  my  enrollment  as  an 
American  Board  missionary. 

But  satisfactory  as  is  the  final  vote  recorded  in  the  paper  sent  to  me, 
it  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  considerations  which  led  to  it.  I  wish 
that  these  were  such  that  I  might  give  to  them  my  unqualified  assent, 
but  I  cannot  do  so  with  candor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Ellison  simply  to  classify  myself  under  one  of  two  alternatives  which 
were  presented.  A  courteous  letter  required  a  courteous  reply,  and  so  I 
undertook  the  task  of  fitting  my  ideas  into  the  mould  of  another  person's 
language,  but  closed  my  letter  by  repeating  my  own  language.  This 
attempt  of  mine  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  inference  that  I  withdrew 
my  previous  statements.  To  be  sure  I  do  not  care  to  lay  stress  on  the 
statements  produced  under  the  infelicitous  circumstances  of  seven  years 
ago  ;  for  I  have  since  made  a  foil  and  symmetrical  statement  of  my 
belief,  upon  which  I  am  content  to  rest  my  case.     The  simple  fact,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ellison  I  did  not  reaffirm  my  former 
statements  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  I  disown  them.  But  in 
the  paper  sent  to  me  it  is  noted  that  certain  selected  phrases  of  mine 
are  not  now  repeated  by  me,  and  the  way  is  thus  opened  for  the  inference 
that  they  have  been  tacitly  withdrawn  and  that  there  has  been  a  change 
in  my  views  since  I  used  them.  This  appearance  of  change  is  height- 
ened by  the  comparison  immediately  made  between  these  former 
"  declarations  of  opinion  "  and  my  later  ones. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  comparison  used  gives  an  appearance  of 
great  contrast  between  my  former  and  my  present  statements.  For 
these  selected  expressions  of  mine  are  severed  from  their  connections  and 
modifications  and  accumulated  in  such  a  way  that  they  represent  me  as 
holding  formerly  a  more  radical  position  than  I  ever  held.  To  a  degree, 
also,  my  later  expressions  are  selected  so  that  they  make  my  present 
position  seem  as  moderate  as  possible.  Whereas  a  comparison  of  my 
earlier  and  later  statements  by  whole  sentences  or  paragraphs,  and  not 
by  dismembered  phrases,  would  reveal  no  inconsistency.  I  should  not 
be  just  to  myself  if  I  allowed  these  disconnected  phrases  to  stand  as  a 
representation  of  my  views  at  any  time ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  you  to 
allow  you  to  appoint  me  on  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  a  change 
in  my  views. 

If  my  missionary  record  and  the  testimony  of  my  fellows  on  the  field,* 
added  to  my  own  statement  of  belief,  have  set  me  forth  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  I  formerly  appeared  under  the  theological 
scrutiny  to  which  I  was  then  subjected,  that  is  due  to  the  differing 
circumstances  of  that  time  and  this,  and  not  to  a  change  in  my  views. 
Never  have  I  been  given  to  the  parading  of  my  opinion  about  a  continued 
probation.  If,  in  time  past,  I  seemed  to  make  it  unduly  prominent,  that 
is  because,  in  my  self-defense,  I  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  second  sentence  on  page  five  of  the  paper,  it  is 
not  true  that  actually  there  has  been  an  essential  restraint  or  an  essential 
modification  of  the  movements  of  my  thought  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
true  that  experience  on  the  field  has  failed  to  develop  what  may  have 
seemed  to  some  to  be  dangerous  and  perversive  tendencies  in  me. 

But  whatever  misapprehensions  there  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my  present  attitude  toward 
this  question,  as  it  appears  from  my  missionary  record  and  the  testimony 
of  my  friends,  namely,  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  is  held  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  "  does  not  limit  my 
missionary  zeal/'  In  regard  to  my  general  theological  position,  I  sup- 
pose that  the  vote  appointing  me  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  my  statement 
of  belief  made  to  the  Council  which  ordained  me.  This  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, for  that  statement  essentially  represents  my  present  position.  I 
note  with  satisfaction  too  that  within  the  bounds  of  the  "  common  evan- 
gelical faith  "  no  restriction  is  imposed  upon  my  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  with  the  explanations  given  above,  if  my 
church  approves,  I  am  ready  humbly  and  cordially  to  accept  appoint- 
ment. Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Notes. 

Maebashi,  Joshu,  Japan,  June  10, 1893. 
Dear  Dr.  Strong,  —  Enclosed  you  will  please  find  my  reply  to  the 
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paper  received  from  the  Prudential  Committee  a  month  ago.  I  have 
not  yet  communicated  with  my  committee  on  the  subject,  for  I  thought 
that  any  action  on  their  part  would  be  dependent  on  the  approval  given 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  to  my  reply. 

Yours  sincerely,  William  H.  Noyes. 

vm. 

Minute  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  Foreign  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, adopted  Monday,  July  17,  1893. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Noyes,  in  which  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Noyes  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board  is  made  by  the  Committee  and 
accepted  by  him  with  mutual  explanations,  having  been  laid  before  us 
through  copies  forwarded  by  Mr.  Noyes  to  his  brother,  Rev.  C.  L. 
Noyes,  a  member  of  this  committee :  — 

Voted,  That  we  indorse  with  hearty  gratification  the  steps  which  have 
thus  far  been  taken  toward  the  transfer  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Noyes  to  the 
service  of  the  American  Board. 

Voted,  That  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Tobey,  C.  L. 
Noyes,  and  F.  G.  Pratt,  jun.,  be  appointed  and  empowered  to  act  during 
the  interim  in  the  sessions  of  this  committee  in  facilitating  such  transfer, 
by  securing  the  consent  of  Berkeley  Street  Church  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Noyes  as  its  foreign  missionary,  and  by  making  arrangements  to  convey 
the  property  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  Mission  in  Japan  to  the  American 
Board. 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  of  this  committee  forward  a  copy  of  this 
minute  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board. 

IX. 

Minute  and  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Prudential  Committee, 

July  18,  1893. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  Japan  having  been  referred  to  the 
Prudential  Committee  by  the  Board  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago, 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  Committee  as  soon  thereafter  as  other  duties  ♦ 
permitted,  in  a  spirit  of  entire  candor  and  cordiality,  of  personal  friendli- 
ness toward  Mr.  Noyes,  and  of  earnest  desire  to  make  the  appointment 
if  this  could  be  done  without  disregarding  previous  positive  decisions  of 
the  Board  and  refusing  to  obey  its  repeated  instructions.  The  Minute 
and  Resolution  which  accompany  this  Report  were  accordingly  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
after  prolonged  consideration  and  discussion,  and  were  at  once  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Noyes.  The  provisional  action  thus  taken,  to  go  into  effect  on  a 
notification  from  him  of  his  desire  for  and  acceptance  of  the  appointment 
thus  made,  was  based,  as  will  be  seen,  on  representations  from  mission- 
aries in  Japan,  and  on  what  seemed  to  the  Committee  a  fair,  while  a 
generous  and  sympathetic,  interpretation  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Noyes,  not 
solicited  by  the  Committee,  but  addressed  to  a  member  of  it  in  answer 
to  a  note  of  personal  inquiry  ;  and  strong  hope  was  entertained  that  the 
course  thus  taken  would  in  the  end  command  general  assent,  and  that 
further  discussion  of  the  controverted  case  would  not  be  required.     The 
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possibility  was  undoubtedly  foreseen  that  some  might  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee, in  its  desire  for  a  result  satisfactory  to  all,  had  pat  a  construction 
of  unwarranted  liberality  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Noyes ;  but  it  had  certainly 
not  intended  to  press  his  words  beyond  their  natural  scope  and  force, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  this  its  members  were  content  to  suffer  any 
candid  criticism. 

Letters,  however,  have  been  recently  received  from  Mr.  Noyes,  and 
are  herewith  printed — written  after  the  Minute  and  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  had  been  for  several  weeks  in  his  hands,  though  written  be- 
fore consultation  on  his  part  with  those  now  supporting  him,  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Prudential  Committee  before  any  further 
action  should  be  taken  —  in  which  he  states  distinctly  that  while  he  does 
not  care  to  lay  stress  on  the  statements  of  opinion  made  by  him  seven 
years  ago,  and  while  he  thinks  that  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
those  statements,  as  made  at  the  time,  their  intended  meaning  was  exag- 
gerated or  unduly  emphasized,  the  statements  themselves  have  not  been 
tacitly  withdrawn  by  him,  as  the  Committee  had  gladly  inferred ;  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  his  views  since  he  used  them ;  that  experi- 
ence in  the  missionary  field  has  brought  neither  restraint  nor  modification 
to  the  movements  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  as  the  Committee  had 
confidently  hoped ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  himself  to  allow  the 
Committee  to  appoint  him  on  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  any 
change  in  his  views. 

Such  a  declaration  is  altogether  frank  and  manly  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  and  it  increases  the  respect  of  the  Committee  for  him.  But  it 
obviously  places  the  Committee,  in  its  judgment,  in  a  position  which  for- 
bids the  decisive  action  of  making  the  appointment.  It  was  upon  these 
specific  statements,  now  declared  by  him  to  be  not  withdrawn,  and  upon 
the  views  commonly  understood  to  be  set  forth  in  them,  that  the  Board 
in  1886,  and  again  in  1887,  rejected  the  primary  and  the  repeated  appli- 
cations of  Mr.  Noyes  for  missionary  appointment  It  was  thus  twice  de- 
cided by  it,  after  full  discussion,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that  it 
would  not  be  best  to  give  him  the  appointment  which  he  desired  and 
sought,  while  he  should  continue  to  maintain  these  statements  and  to 
hold  the  views  apparently  conveyed  in  them. 

The  Board  alone  can  reverse  these  decisions,  or  declare  them  hereafter 
of  no  effect.  The  Committee  would  be  plainly  usurping  a  power  which 
it  does  not  possess  in  undertaking  to  do  this.  It  has  no  desire  whatever 
to  release  itself  from  any  just  responsibility  by  pleading  uncertainty  as  to 
its  authority.  But  an  authority  of  such  extraordinary  reach  and  energy 
as  would  here  be  implied  it  has  certainly  never  hitherto  exercised,  or 
supposed  itself  to  hold ;  and  if  it  had  been  intended  to  delegate  to  it  such 
an  authority  by  the  vote  at  Chicago,  this  should  manifestly  have  been  done 
in  terms  unmistakable,  not  by  obscure  and  uncertain  implication,  through 
words  adopted  without  debate,  and  not  decisively  touching  this  point. 

The  Board  is  of  course  competent  to  say,  whenever  it  will,  that  objec- 
tionable statements  on  which  it  had  previously  founded  action  of  refusal, 
while  continuing  to  stand  un withdrawn,  shall  be  accounted  no  bar  to 
subsequent  appointment,  if  missionaries  desire  this,  and  if  the  Committee 
shall  deem  it  expedient.  This  belongs  to  its  sovereignty,  under  Christ 
and  with  loyalty  to  the  churches,  in  administering  its  own  affairs.  But 
the  Committee  can  by  no  means  assume  such  an  office.  Vaguely  and 
doubtfully  to  infer  the  delegation  to  it  of  an  authority  so  dominating,  and 
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in  effect  so  revolutionary,  and  then  to  proceed  to  act  affirmatively  upon 
this  inference,  would  not  only  contradict  the  whole  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, hut,  if  unrehnked,  would  in  its  judgment  constitute  a  precedent 
of  very  threatening  force. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  any  authority  of  which  it  has  been  certified 
to  do  what  the  Board  appointing  it  has  formally  and  repeatedly  refused 
to  do,  the  Committee  can  proceed  no  further  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Noyes. 
Whatever  may  have  been,  or  may  now  be,  the  individual  wishes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  it  is  their  common  conviction  that  the  letters 
lately  received  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  further  steps  in  the 
matter  before  them. 

Resolved,  accordingly,  that  the  Committee  take  no  further  action  on 
the  missionary  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  with  the  foregoing  Minute,  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Noyes. 


Minute  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Berkeley  Street  Church, 
Boston,  July  28,  1893. 

In  view  of  the  recently  published  correspondence  between  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  American  Board  and  Rev.  William  H.  Noyes, 
the  accredited  missionary  of  Berkeley  Temple,  together  with  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  him  by  all  the  Congregational  missionaries  of  Japan,  — 

We,  the  members  of  the  church,  desire  to  express  to  Mr.  Noyes  our 
unqualified  approval  of  his  part  of  the  correspondence  as  well  as  of  his 
entire  course  of  action  since  he  left  us  for  his  work  in  Japan. 

He  has  proved  himself  a  devoted  and  successful  Christian  teacher, 
"  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,"  and,  as  we  believe,  "  ap- 
proved unto  God." 

We  gladly  welcomed  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  the 
proffered  enrollment  of  Mr.  Noyes  as  a  missionary  under  their  direction, 
believing  with  all  sincere  lovers  of  Foreign  Missions  that  this  seemed 
the  harbinger  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  some  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culties. 

In  common  with  all  such  well-wishers  of  the  American  Board,  we  can 
but  regret  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  by  which 
they  rescinded  their  previous  action  in  his  appointment. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Pp.  xxiii, 
556.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1893. 

While  there  is  in  this  work  abundance  of  matter  calling  for  unquali- 
fied praise,  it  belongs  to  that  high  order  of  books  that  can  dispense  with 
commendation,  and  that  seek  rather  to  be  understood  that  they  may 
accomplish  their  mission  of  enlightenment  and  emancipation.  If,  there- 
fore, one  would  do  the  work  due  honor,  one  must  first  of  all  ascertain 
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its  distinctive  purpose,  and  afterwards  measure  its  achievements  by  the 
standard  that  it  sets  for  itself. 

In  the  dialectical  tangle  in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  involved 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  and  the  logic  of  secession,  the  great 
service  rendered  by  Daniel  Webster  consisted  in  his  clear  and  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  the  basis 
of  fact  upon  which  the  Union  rested,  and  the  return  to  that  fixed  instru- 
ment was  a  movement  out  of  sophistry,  illusion,  and  mental  helplessness. 
The  philosophical  parallel  to  this  experience  in  our  own  political  history  is 
the  cry  of  the  present  time,  "  Back  to  Kant"  In  the  wandering  mazes 
and  endless  labyrinths  of  the  various  systems  of  the  Absolute  that  had 
followed  each  other  in  swift  and  marvelous  succession  —  a  succession 
in  which  the  latest  comers  devoured  their,  predecessors  as  in  Pharaoh's 
dream  the  lean  kine  devoured  the  fat  —  the  critical  intellect  of  Germany 
and  Europe  felt  it  must  find  some  indisputable  starting-point  from  which 
it  could  go  forth  upon  a  more  rational  and  profitable  movement.  For  this 
valid  and  indisputable  beginning  Kant  stood ;  back  of  him  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  modern  problems  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  go,  and  from  him, 
as  supplying  the  true  principle  and  impulse  of  philosophical  speculation, 
thinkers  might  venture  again  and  with  vaster  hope.  Precisely  analogous 
has  been  the  movement  in  Christian  thought.  Wearied  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  tradition  in  ecclesiastical  forms,  in  Biblical  interpretation,  in 
theoretical  opinion,  and  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  Christianity,  the  ques- 
tion rose  in  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  of  investigators  at  the  same  time : 
How  does  this  theological  inheritance  of  ours  stand  related  to  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion?  The  new  glimpses  that 
scholars  and  divines  were  able  to  get  into  the  consciousness  of  Christ, 
raised  the  hope  that  if  only  the  results  of  these  centuries  of  development 
could  be  placed  in  his  presence,  a  new  impulse  would  undoubtedly  be 
received  for  further  and  purer  evolution.  In  this  way  the  cry  character- 
istic of  our  time  has  been  born,  "  Back  to  Christ ! "  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
book  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  firstfruits,  in  our  English  tongue, 
of  the  purely  theological  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  new  wealth  of  ideas  and  insights  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, and  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  nobler  positions  made  possible 
by  this  rich  and  profound  return  to  Christ 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  new 
element  in  theology,  the  peculiar  feeling  for  Christ  This  feeling  is  not 
due  to  greater  devoutness  or  nobleness  in  the  scholars  of  to-day ;  it  owes 
its  existence  largely  to  an  ampler  and  surer  historical  knowledge  of 
Christ.  An  illuminating  comparison  is  instituted  at  this  point  between 
two  characteristic  theological  libraries  of  the  first  and  last  thirds  of  the 
present  century.  Among  the  multitude  of  contrasts  involved  in  the  com- 
parison is  the  supreme  one,  that  in  the  older  library  there  were  almost 
no  books  bearing  upon  Christ  himself,  while  the  chief  feature  in  the 
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library  of  to-day  is  the  number  and  extraordinary  quality  of  works  de- 
voted to  the  recovery  of  the  mind  of  the  Master.  But  this  endeavor  to 
recover  Christ  implies  a  method  that  is  historical,  that  arraigns  at  the 
bar  of  his  mind  the  whole  theological  movement  of  the  centuries.  Con- 
sequently, the  recovered  Christ  being  the  creative  force  working  in  vari- 
ous environments,  we  must  consider  the  successive  results,  analyzing 
them  into  their  pure  and  alien  elements,  and  while  recognizing  the  valid 
and  abiding  increment  that  may  and  indeed  must  come  by  development, 
yet  deciding  and  measuring  this  by  the  creative  consciousness  of  Christ. 
That  consciousness  is  the  original,  permanent,  and  sole  standard  in  Chris- 
tian thought  and  life. 

Dr.  Fairbairn's  work  becomes,  therefore,  first  an  exposition  and  criti- 
cal estimate  of  the  entire  history  of  theological  opinion ;  and  in  the 
second  place  a  sketch  of  the  main  lines  of  a  Christian  theology  through 
the  supreme  fact  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ  —  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  The  starting-point  of  the  historical  exposition  and  estimate  is 
the  creative  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  religion  that 
is  the  pure  product  of  his  spirit  is  cast  into  a  primitive  environment 
of  Judaism,  soon,  however,  to  be  transplanted  into  Gentile  soil.  Thus 
Judaism  and  Gentilism  both  construe  the  mind  of  Christ.  Passing  over 
the  sub-apostolic  age,  which  rather  succeeds  than  continues  the  apostolic 
attempt  to  understand  the  person  of  the  Lord,  we  enter  an  environment 
altogether  new,  at  least  in  the  strength  of  its  evolutionary  force.  In  the 
Eastern  church  Greek  philosophy  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  the  new 
religion,  and  in  the  Western,  Roman  law  and  polity,  and  generally  the 
pagan  rites  and  customs.  Thus  Christianity  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
Greek  thinkers  a  metaphysical  theology,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  an  anthropology  and  an  ecclesiastical  institution. 

The  generalizations  of  which  these  statements  are  but  the  barest  out- 
line imply  minute,  extensive,  and  thoroughly  vitalized  learning,  and  they 
cannot  fail  to  impress  every  competent  reader  with  their  brilliancy  and 
power.  This  portion  of  Dr.  Fairbairn*s  book  recalls  the  kindred  en- 
deavor of  Dr.  Hatch  in  his  Hibbard  Lectures ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  historical  analysis  is  the  same  in  both  works,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Fairbairn  the  analysis  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  estimate, 
that  while  it  refuses  to  regard  any  theological  result  as  final,  recognizes 
in  it  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  theology  —  a  natural  and  normal 
increment  of  Christian  thought. 

A  brilliant  sketch  of  scholasticism  follows,  with  a  clear  determination 
of  its  three  great  questions  —  the  religious  —  as  to  the  relation  of  faith 
and  reason;  the  theological,  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation; 
and  the  philosophical,  touching  realism  and  nominalism.  Here  again  it 
is  evident  that  the  vital  thinker  no  less  than  the  adequate  scholar  has 
passed  through  what  one  may  call  the  rich  wastes  of  scholastic  thought 
Following  this,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are  handled  with 
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evident  fuHness  of  knowledge,  and  the  ideal  forces  working  in  both  move- 
ments are  admirably  generalized.  The  only  qualification  of  this  state- 
ment is  the  somewhat  underestimate  of  Luther  and  the  corresponding 
over-estimate  of  Calvin.  Herein  the  writer  shows  his  Scotch  blood  and 
Presbyterian  training ;  for  in  the  country  of  John  Knox  the  Genevan 
scholar  and  thinker  has  always  been  more  of  a  hero  than  the  mighty 
German.  Nevertheless,  for  insight  and  generous  comprehensive  inter- 
ests, for  elemental  power  and  general  value  to  the  intellect  of  the  world, 
Martin  Luther  must  always —  except,  perhaps,  among  professional  theolo- 
gians—  outrank  John  Calvin.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  at  the  author's 
tenderness  to  a  thinker  who  has  done  more  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the 
church  from  die  regulative  consciousness  of  Christ  than  any  other  that 
can  be  named  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity.  There  is  no  system 
that  so  calls  for  the  exercise  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  great  analytic  gifts ;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  pagan  pile  be  turned  in  toto  out  of  doors.  Besides, 
Calvin,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  entitled  to  first  rank  as  a  thinker.  He  had 
a  legal  rather  than  a  philosophical  mind,  and  his  favorite  method  of  proof 
was  the  citation  of  Scripture  and  not  the  rational  construction  of  ideas. 
Greater  indeed  as  a  scholar,  and  richer  in  his  whole  environment,  he  does 
not  compare  as  a  purely  intellectual  force  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  while 
he  possessed  none  of  the  sublime  charm  of  that  colossal  and  gracious 
spirit. 

Rapid  sketches  succeed,  of  the  Reformed  Theology  down  to  our  own 
day ;  of  the  modern  philosophical,  literary,  and  critical  movements  origi- 
nating in  Germany,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  ideal  significance  and  his- 
torical reality  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Necessarily  condensed  as  the 
historical  division  of  the  book  is,  and  touching  upon  topics  where  scholars 
equally  competent  and  candid  may  entertain  different  or  even  opposing 
opinions,  we  still  think  that  these  three  hundred  pages  will  be  regarded  as 
unsurpassed  in  their  brilliant  power  of  generalization  and  in  their  general 
successful  indication  of  the  value  of  intellectual  movements  and  results  both 
within  and  beyond  the  Christian  church.  The  purpose  of  the  discussion, 
the  determination  of  the  relation  to  the  standard  consciousness  of  Christ 
of  the  whole  historical  development,  gives  a  freshness  and  a  utility  to  the 
exposition  and  estimates  that  are  both  fascinating  and  instructive.  The 
undertaking  is  a  bold  one,  but  to  it  the  author  brings  vast  learning 
thoroughly  digested,  penetrated  with  intelligence,  and  converted  into  an 
ordered  perception  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  Christian  history. 

The  general  judgment  that  the  writer  passes  upon  the  theological 
thinking  of  the  preceding  centuries  is  that,  tried  by  its  standard,  —  the 
filial  consciousness  of  Christ,  —  it  is  inadequate,  transitional,  and  therefore 
to  be  superseded  by  an  order  of  conceptions  in  profounder  accord  with 
the  mind  of  the  Lord.  From  this  point  the  author  begins  his  construc- 
tive endeavor.  The  idea  that  is  to  determine  the  doctrines  of  God, 
human  nature,  sin,  redemption,  and  destiny,  and  the  forms  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  God  in  this  world,  is  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  The  historical 
method  is  still  pursued,  and  the  sources  are  therefore  questioned  as  to 
what  they  have  to  say  about  Christ  The  Epistles  are  first  passed  under 
review,  and  the  Christologies  of  Paul,  Hebrews,  Peter,  and  James  briefly 
but  adequately  outlined.  The  Gospels  come  next ;  and  Jesus  unrelated, 
construed  through  Judaism,  through  humanity,  and  finally  through  Divin- 
ity as  given  respectively  by  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  is  the 
general  result  reached.  The  final  step  is  to  determine  the  interpretation 
that  Jesus  put  upon  himself.  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  being  authori- 
tatively interpreted  by  himself,  the  supreme  fact  in  that  consciousness  — 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  —  becomes  the  conception  through  which  we 
think  God  and  his  whole  relation  to  mankind.  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lows is  necessarily  too  condensed,  and  at  many  points  the  reader  longs 
for  the  fuller  expression  of  opinion,  and  now  and  then  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  all  that  he  has  been  led  to  expect  in  the  new  constructive  move- 
ment has  not  been  realized. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  rapid  and  inadequate 
survey  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  it  will  be  understood  how  warmly 
the  reviewer  admires  the  original  purpose,  the  rich  learning,  and  the 
philosophical  power  manifested  everywhere.  The  continuous  evolution 
of  the  discussion  must  be  to  the  candid  and  critical  reader  an  almost 
constant  occasion  for  admiration  and  thankfulness.  Still  the  book  merits 
something  better  than  praise  ;  it  makes  the  demand  that  it  be  tested  by 
its  own  purpose,  and  its  achievements  measured  by  its  accepted  standard. 
We  select,  therefore,  several  results  for  comparison  with  the  high  expec- 
tation raised  by  the  promise  of  the  work. 

For  one  point,  we  will  take  the  Nicene  theology.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  that  theology  is  that  it  is  too  metaphysical  and  that  it  fails 
in  ethical  richness ;  that  consequently  it  can  be  but  a  temporary  form  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  author's  criticism  ;  although 
the  real  advance  made  does  not  seem  to  justify  it.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  the  transforming  power  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Person  of  Christ, 
or  the  perfect  filial  consciousness  that  possessed  Him,  and  which  construc- 
tive theology  is  compelled  to  lift  into  the  centres  of  Godhead,  and  estab- 
lish as  an  essential  portion  of  the  Deity,  is  shown  in  this  book  with  great 
clearness  and  acuteness ;  still  the  construction  made  is  rather  the  enrich- 
ing than  the  transcending  of  the  Nicene  conception.  Indeed,  the  whole 
discussion  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  magnificent  vindication  of  the 
Nicene  scheme,  and  it  is  a  fresh  tribute  to  the  metaphysical  fullness  and 
perfection  of  that  scheme,  that  so  great  a  master  in  philosophical  theory 
as  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  unable  to  push  a  constructive  doctrine  of  God  be- 
yond it.  Perhaps  he  does  not  desire  to  do  so ;  but  now  and  then  a  criti- 
cal remark  would  seem  to  indicate  his  impatience  with  the  older  idea. 
The  point  of  our  observation  is,  that  in  the  face  of  adverse  critical  judg- 
ments passed  upon  the  Nicene  conception  of  God,  the  author's  doctrine 
of  the  Godhead  is  but  that  conception  explicated. 
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Another  point  where  one  will  be  apt  to  feel  somewhat  disappointed  is 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Incarnation.  The  strength  of  this  section  is 
in  indicating  in  the  Godhead  the  social  basis  for  human  life,  and  thus 
providing  for  knowledge  and  love  and  -community  in  the  Nature  of  God, 
as  an  eternal  reality.  This  idea  is  expounded  with  great  fullness  and 
force,  but  while  the  problems  raised  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  are  clearly  stated,  there  is  no  contribution  made  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  transcendent  fact  We  suspect  that  the  statement  of  the 
questions  raised  is  too  clear  ;  that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  too  absolute  to  admit  of  genuine  synthesis. 

The  reduction  of  the  points  of  inquiry  regarding  the  Incarnation  to 
doctrines  of  the  natures,  the  states,  the  Person,  and  the  relation  in  the 
one  personality  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  is  doubtless  felicitous  as  a 
guide  to  the  history  of  the  subject,  but  must,  we  think,  prove  embarrass- 
ing when  a  fresh  contribution  is  to  be  made  toward  the  rational  appre- 
ciation of  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Christian 
Faith. 

If  we  understand  the  author  we  dissent  from  his  idea  of  revelation. 
Ou  page  387,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  nothing  that  man  can  learn 
of  nature  by  research  into  nature,  nothing  that  he  can  discover  of  truth 
by  his  own  faculties  .  .  .  belongs  properly  to  the  idea  of  revelation." 
This  surely  is  an  impoverishing  conception,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in 
harmony  with  the  impression  made  by  the  book  as  a  whole.  Who  can 
tell  what  man  can  and  cannot  learn  ?  Is  he  not  organically  related  to 
God,  and  is  not  his  very  understanding  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  construe  all  real  knowledge  —  historical,  scientific, 
ethical,  philosophical,  and  religious  —  as  at  the  same  time  revelation,  — 
an  unveiling  of  the  order  and  mind  of  God  ?  Was  not  Maurice  con- 
tending for  a  necessary  conception  when  he  asserted  that  on  the  human 
side  all  revelation  is  knowledge,  and  that  on  the  Divine  side  all  real 
knowledge  is  revelation  ?  Besides,  no  fixed  line  is  visible  in  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's  discussion  between  reason  and  revelation.  The  Godhead  is  mat- 
ter of  revelation,  not  of  reason,  he  affirms ;  but  in  no  other  sense  does 
he  show  this  to  be  true  than  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  rational  spirit  of  man  receives  and  understands  the  Divine  utter- 
ance. In  the  same  way  the  Godhead,  although  a  matter  of  revelation 
as  to  its  content,  becomes  a  living  conception  only  through  the  reason. 
The  Person  of  Christ  is  first  of  all  an  historical  fact,  as  the  order  of  the 
heavens  is  a  physical  fact ;  but  the  supreme  fact  of  history  becomes  the 
sovereign  disclosure  of  God,  and  the  reason  building  upon  the  living 
event  erects  upon  it  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  God. 

The  discussion  upon  sin,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  model  of  clearness  and 
vigor ;  but  we  could  have  wished,  in  a  work  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
the  scientific  spirit,  results  somewhat  more  advanced.  The  prospect, 
hardening  into  assurance,  of  eternal  sin  tells  against  the  author's  concep- 
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tion  of  God  as  a  Sovereign  Father  with  terrible  power.  Indeed,  if  this 
faith  is  to  last,  must  not  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  deepest  nature 
and  tendency  of  sin  in  a  righteous  and  gracious  universe  ?  Fear  of  im- 
mediate evil  consequences  to  morality  is  a  noble  fear ;  but  it  utterly  pre- 
cludes the  complete  scientific  discussion  of  the  question  of  eschatology. 
We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  on  the  whole  unduly  under  this  fear, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  logic  of  his  fundamental  and  constructive  con- 
ception must  revise  and  go  beyond  some  of  his  conclusions  under  this 
head. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  that  we  have  ventured  to  dispute  with 
the  author.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  forgive  us  if  we  have  misunder- 
stood him,  or  if  we  seem  ungrateful  for  the  wealth  of  ideas  he  has  pro- 
vided, because  now  and  then  we  wish  for  other  and  more.  No  work  in 
English  on  systematic  theology  that  we  have  read  seems  so  much  as  this 
the  product  of  the  new  epoch.  It  is  a  genuine  expression  of  the  new 
forces,  critical,  historical,  and  ideal,  working  in  the  mind  of  the  church, 
and  it  will,  we  are  persuaded,  greatly  serve  and  spread  the  Spirit  that 
has  created  it  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  in  the  best  sense  revolution- 
ary, —  the  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  derived  from 
the  filial  consciousness  of  Christ,  to  the  whole  result  of  Christian  thinking 
and  speculation.  With  this  power  in  motion  we  can  believe  that  the  end 
is  not  yet  Meanwhile  the  transformations  here  wrought,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  Regal  Paternity  upon  the  doctrines  of  sin,  atone- 
ment, divine  government,  judgment,  and  destiny,  are  something  for  which 
we  may  well  be  profoundly  thankful.  If  the  master  ideas  by  which 
Christian  people  in  all  ages  have  lived  are  in  this  book,  they  are  there  in 
purer  forms,  freed  from  many  alien  and  pagan  elements,  richly  related 
to  the  thought  and  need  of  the  times,  and  lifted  to  a  new  supremacy  over 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  believers. 

Geo.  A.  Gordon. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lehrbuch  der  Evangelischen  Dogmatik.  Yon  Dr.  Friedrich  Aug. 
Berth.  Nitzsch,  Ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Kiel.  Pp.  xvi,  628. 
Freiburgui.-B. :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.     1889-1802. 

The  author  of  this  work  makes  no  special  claim  to  originality,  and  yet 
in  his  general  treatment  of  th^e  subject  and  in  the  disposition  of  his  ma- 
terial he  has  plainly  not  followed  the  beaten  path.  "  I  have  aimed,"  he 
say 8,  "  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  of 
the  various  questions,  and  hence  have  allowed  the  most  recent  champions 
to  state  their  own  views  with  fullness."  In  the  Introduction  (pp.  1-46) 
after  discoursing  on  the  idea,  content,  name,  aim,  form,  sources,  and 
norm  of  the  discipline,  he  gives  us  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  evan- 
gelical dogmatics  and  of  the  latest  literature.  Part  First  (pp.  46-265) 
is  then  treated  under  two  heads  :  The  Doctrine  of  Religion,  or  the  gen- 
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feral  idea  of  the  relation  of  man's  salvation  to  the  kingship  of  God,  and 
the  Teaching  of  Christianity,  or  the  biblical  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Part  Second  (pp.  265-625),  which  is  denominated  "  Special  Dogmatics," 
is  treated  under  three  heads :  Anthropology,  Theology,  and  Christology. 
This  portion  of  the  work  bears  fewest  traces  of  originality,  though  the 
order  of  the  topics  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  author  is  but  following  the  current  trend  of  all  philosophical 
discussions.  It  is  now  deemed  proper  to  take  an  inventory  of  hamaa 
nature  as  at  present  constituted,  prior  to  entering  upon  any  discussion  in 
which  the  powers  of  that  nature,  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  are  to  be 
strained  to  their  utmost  in  the  quest  for  knowledge.  Then,  too,  if  man 
was  "  created  in  the  image  of  God,"  a  study  of  anthropology  is  the  most 
natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology.  It  might  be  a  question 
whether  Christology  should  not  come  before  theology.  A  pure 
"  Ritschlian  "  would  probably  adopt  that  order.  Professor  Nitzsch  may 
be  classified  as  in  close  sympathy  with  Dorner  in  theology,  and  with 
Ritschl  in  Christology  and  anthropology. 

The  merits  of  this  work,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  come  out  most 
clearly  in  Part  First.  The  Doctrine  of  Religion  is  treated  under  two 
main  sections :  a  survey  of  the  various  views  concerning  the  origin  and 
essence  of  religion;  and  the  true  view  of  the  origin  and  essence  of 
religion.  The  "various  views"  are  classified  under  three  heads:  (1) 
The  deduction  of  religion  from  pure  illusion.  The  names  given  as  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  are  Critias  and  Prodicos,  Lucretius,  Hume,  L.  A. 
Feuerbach,  and  F.  A.  Lange.  (2)  The  deduction  of  religion  from  a 
creative  act  of  God,  excluding  all  anthropological  motives.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  are  Descartes,  J.  W.  Baier,  Schleiermacher,  M. 
Kahler,  Dorner,  Gloatz,  and  C.  F.  Herrmann.  (3)  Anthropological 
explanations  of  religion,  without  a  denial  of  the  objectivity  of  religious 
relations.  First,  those  who  attempt  to  explain  religion  theoretically,  like 
the  old  Protestant  scholastics  and  Hegel,  von  Hartmann,  Biedermann, 
A.  Dorner,  Max  M tiller,  and  O.  Peschel.  Second,  those  who  would 
explain  it  aesthetically,  like  Apelt,  Jung,  Max  MttHer,  Schleiden,  Fries, 
Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Herder.  Third,  those  who  would  ex- 
plain it  practically,  like  Bender,  Zeller,  Kaftan,  Kant,  Herrmann,  and 
Ritschl.  Pfleiderer  and  Lipsius  are  brought  under  this  last  class,  but 
are  distinguished  as  deducing  religion  from  an  ethico-mystical,  self- 
assertive,  conscious  disposition. 

The  "  true  view  of  the  origin  and  essence  of  religion  "  is  then  set 
forth  in  contrast  with  the  "various  views."  Professor  Nitzsch  here 
deftly  attempts  to  combine  elements  taken  from  the  two  rival  schools,  as 
represented  by  Ritschl  and  Lipsius.  But  his  sympathies  are  plainly 
with  the  former  theologian.  He  insists  upon  the  priority  of  objective 
religion,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  communal  fellowship  in  religion. 

"  The  biblical  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
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tiani&y,"  which  occupies  some  150  pages,  is  handled  in  true  Ritschliaa 
fashion,  and  culminates  in  a  statement  of  the  essential  character  of 
Protestantism.  The  hook  is  free  from  the  polemical  spirit  that  pervades 
much  of  the  theology  of  to-day,  and  yet  its  author  has  profound  personal 
convictions.  We  welcome  it  as  a  noble  attempt  to  systematize  the  prin- 
ciples of  revealed  religion,  by  one  who  accepts  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  his 
Lord  and  Master. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Review  of  the  Systems  or  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution. By  C.  M.  Williams.  Pp.  681.  New  York  and  London  :  Mao- 
millan  &  Co.    1893. 

This  volume  suffers  from  two  rather  serious  faults.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  length  of  the  summary  of  other  writers.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  book  is  given  over  to  the  statement  of  theories  that  might  better  be 
obtained  from  the  writers  themselves.  Then  also  some  of  them  cannot 
properly  be  called  "  evolutional  moralists,"  for  instance,  Barratt,  Stephen, 
Gizychi,  Httffding,  and  Alexander,  any  more  than  Locke  and  Hume.  It, 
is  true  that  their  systems  were  influenced  by  doctrines  connected  with 
evolution,  but  they  did  not  construct  a  theory  or  theories  in  which*  evolu- 
tion figured  as  the  main  feature,  or  even  as  a  condition  of  the  central 
doctrine.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  than  sympathy  with  evolution,  or  the 
use  of  the  historical  method  occasionally,  to  constitute  an  "  evolutional 
ethics."  However  this  may  be,  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  summary, 
because  it  was  not  needed  for  the  author's  purpose,  and  most  readers 
will  probably  let  this  part  of  the  volume  go  by  the  board  in  order  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  remainder. 

The  second  fault  is  one  that  is  characteristic  of  more  writers  than  the 
present  author,  and  the  influence  it  tends  to  exert  upon  students  of  the 
past  is  not  a  healthy  one.  It  is  the  conf  usiou  between  the  "  ethics  of 
evolution"  and  the  "  evolution  of  ethics."  This  may  seem  to  be  a  verbal 
criticism,  but  it  is  not.  The  difference  between  the  two  conceptions  is  as 
great  as  between  the  logical  and  the  historical  method.  This  opinion  of 
the  matter  may  be  set  at  rest  for  our  purposes  by  Mr.  Huxley's  recent 
lecture  at  Oxford,  where  he  emphasized  the  distinction.  It  is  strange 
that  the  infatuation  for  evolution  has  been  so  great  as  to  blind  otherwise 
perspicacious  thinkers  to  so  important  a  fact  The  effect  has  been  tq 
make  a  large  class  of  minds  think  that  the  theory  of  development  has 
brought  a  new  conception  of  duty  to  man,  when  in  reality  it  has  only 
multiplied  the  facts  and  given  clearer  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
which  ethics  has  to  regard.  But  in  truth  evolution  as  a  theory  no  more 
affects  a  theory  of  ethics,  or  should  not  do  so,  than  it  affects  mechanics  or 
engineering.  I  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  such 
a  thing  as  "  evolutional  ethics,"  here  so  freely  spoken  of  to  the  confusion 
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of  clear  thinking.  Who  ever  heard  of  evolutionistic  mechanics,  evolution- 
istic geometry,  evolutionistic  mathematics,  evolutionistic  geography,  or 
evolutionistic  government  ?  '  And  yet  these  terms  would  he  quite  as  ra- 
tional as  "  evolutionistic  ethics."  The  latter  can  only  be  a  bad  expression 
for  the  evolution  of  ethics  or  morality,  or  perhaps  for  ethics  as  affected  by 
speculations  from  the  theory  of  development.  In  that  sense  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  it.  But  when  it  is  adopted  with  invidious  reflections  and 
criticisms  upon  other  than  historical  methods,  the  author  is  likely  to  con- 
vince thinking  readers  that  he  knows  nothing  about  his  subject.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  a  value  for  ethics,  but  it  is  not  what  most  of  its 
advocates  imagine.  It  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  feature  which  must 
characterize  every  theory  of  morals,  namely,  a  discussion  of  the  summum 
bonum,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  but  only  the  limitations  to  the  ap- 
plication of  responsibility ;  and  I  have  failed  to  see  a  single  evolutionist 
who  has  detected  this  important  contribution  of  the  doctrine  as  its  main 
value. 

There  is  much  else  in  this  volume  that  can  only  create  disappointment 
to  students  of  ethics.  While  the  style  is  entertaining  and  the  compre- 
hension quite  large,  there  is  considerable  immaturity  in  the  treatment  of 
subjects,  that  kind  of  immaturity  that  comes  either  from  too  much  read- 
ing and  too  little  thinking,  or  from  the  habit  of  relying  upon  authority. 
The  volume  teems  with  evidence  of  the  author's  having  first  cast  his  lot 
in  with  the  evolutionists,  and  then  swallowed  their  method,  opinions  and 
all,  as  a  sort  of  dispensation  of  grace  to  a  lost  soul.  Subjects  are  not 
treated  with  the  confidence  of  an  independent  thinker  or  with  the  insight 
of  one  who  can  see  the  truth  in  spite  of  the  mists  of  speculation.  No- 
where is  this  more  clear  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  will.  Not  a  clear 
note  is  sounded  on  this  controversy,  and  the  author  does  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  something  has  to  be  definitely  determined  on  this  question  before 
a  theory  of  ethics  is  possible. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  book.  In  general  we 
can  only  remark  that  much  of  it  is  totally  irrelevant  to  a  theory  of  ethics, 
but  relevant  to  proving  the  fact  of  evolution,  which  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  department  of  natural  history.  This  is  not  inconsistent,  however, 
with  the  recognition  of  decided  merits  in  it.  I  am  sure  that  most 
readers  will  more  than  appreciate  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  author,  and 
the  moral  insight  that  is  above  and  beyond  all  theories  in  the  matter.  In- 
deed these  are  features  that  will  atone  for  many  of  the  defects,  and  avail 
even  to  conceal  them,  as  they  have  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 
Columbia  College. 
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Dab  Evangklium  und  die  Apokalyfse  drb  Prtrus.  Die  neuentdeckten 
Bruchstucke  nach  einer  Photograpbie  der  Handschrif t  zu  Gizeh  in  Licht- 
druck,  herausgegeben  von  Oscar  von  Gebhardt.  Pp.  52,  24  cm.  by  17, 
with  20  plates.  Leipzig  :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'she  Bucbhandlong.  1893. 
The  Third  Part  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Meraoires  "  of  the  French 
Archaeological  Mission  in  Cairo,  which  appeared  last  spring,  gives  a  re- 
production in  heliogravure  of  that  manuscript  at  Ghizeh  from  which,  in  the 
previous  September,  the  so-called  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter  were 
published,  and  threw  Christendom  into  commotion.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Gebhardt  has  done  well  in  not  abandoning  his  purpose  of  issuing  a 
photographic  facsimile  of  these  remarkable  apocryphal  fragments.  For 
the  photo-engraved  reproduction  of  them  by  the  Archaeological  Mission 
is  not  only  difficult  of  access  to  the  ordinary  scholar,  but  is  in  itself  less 
trustworthy  than  the  present  facsimile,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plates 
of  the  former  have  evidently  been  retouched.  In  Dr.  Gebhardt's  plates, 
on  the  contrary,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  upon  the  work  of 
the  instrument,  but  all  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  original  reappear 
with  fidelity.  The  ten  parchment  leaves  which  make  up  the  portion  of 
the  manuscript  here  reproduced  are  rudely  written,  without  punctuation, 
breathings  or  accents.  Four  or  five  pages  are  badly  stained  in  the  mar- 
gins, and  all  have  been  closely  cut ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the 
text  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  legible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  both  of  the  documents  here  given  us  begin 
and  end  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  indi- 
cations seem  to  show  that  they  are  not  extracts  from  some  more  perfect 
copy,  but  transcripts,  both,  of  equally  fragmentary  prototypes.  The 
paljeographical  peculiarities  of  every  letter  and  page  are  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gebhardt  The  blended  uncial  and  minuscule  forms  of  the 
letters  point  to  the  transition  period  preceding  the  ninth  century  as  the 
date  of  the  manuscript.  The  detailed  and  expert  scrutiny  which  the  edi- 
tor has  given  to  these  particulars  renders  his  book  of  distinct  value  to  the 
mere  student  of  palaeography. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  —  though  not  surprising — to  find  that,  after 
all,  several  of  the  textual  problems  remain  unsolved.  For  example,  in 
(iii.)  6  the  reading  avpmfjLtv  is  plainly  given  by  the  MS. ;  this  leaves  us  to 
make  our  choice  between  giving  the  simple  verb,  exceptionally,  the  sense 
of  the  compound  Siaavpa),  to  mock  —  an  interpretation  harmonizing  with 
what  follows,  and  apparently  favored  by  the  oWrv/xo  of  Justin  (Apol.  i. 
35)  in  describing  the  same  scene,  and  the  substitute  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gebhardt,  who  changes  (rvpwfxcv  into  ovpopw  (o  and  co  being  repeatedly 
confounded  by  the  scribe)  and  regards  the  utterance  as  a  boastful  address 
to  the  spectators :  "  [See,]  we  are  haling  the  Son  of  God,"  etc.,  —  an  in- 
terpretation which  certainly  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  If  we  can  content 
ourselves  with  neither  of  these  explanations,  we  may  resort  to  the  con- 
jecture, —  easy  enough  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  but 
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hardly  favored  by  the  context,  —  that  the  reading  of  the  MS.  arose  from 
an  abbreviated  orav/xo/xcy  (or/wo/mcr),  a  conjecture  adopted  by  Professor 
C.  Taylor  in  the  June  "  Classical  Review,"  p.  248.  In  another  "  locos 
vexatus  "  (v.)  IS  fin.,  where  the  scribe  has  caused  obscurity  by  correcting 
himself,  Dr.  Gebhardt  reads  somewhat  conjecturaHy  [dpjciravo-ai'ro. 
Again,  in  (viii.)  28,  the  plain  reading  of  the  codex,  ori  vocov,  is  emended 
by  the  editor  (after  Diels)  into  oroow,  with  the  confession  that  it  is  not 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  But  further  details  must  be  left  to  interested 
readers  of  the  attractive  book  itself. 

In  giving  the  text  in  common  type,  Dr.  Gebhardt  has  availed  himself, 
not  only  of  Bouriant's  original  edition,  but  also  of  the  collation  made  by 
the  lamented  Professor  Bensly.  The  pages  of  the  manuscript,  the 
chapter  divisions  of  Robinson  and  James,  and  the  verses  of  Harnack,  are 
all  noted ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  are  given  the  various  readings 
of  the  several  editors  and  commentators.  Thus  we  are  furnished  with 
what  may  be  called  the  "  Teschendorf  edition  "  of  documents  which  bid 
fair  for  a  time  at  least  to  associate  themselves  with  our  New  Testament 
literature. 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

How  the  Codex  was  found.  A  Narrative  of  Two  Visits  to  Sinai,  etc.  By 
Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson.  Pp.  141.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Bowes. 
1893. 

This  volume  is  an  artless  combination,  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  of  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  her  twin  sister  Mrs.  Lewis,  giving  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Old  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  to  which  Mrs. 
Lewis's  name  has  been  already  attached,  and  the  publication  of  which 
from  the  photographs  and  transcriptions  taken  by  her  and  the  com- 
panions of  her  second  visit  —  especially  Professors  Bensly  and  Harris 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  —  is  eagerly  awaited  by  the  scholars  of  Christen- 
dom. It  also  includes  a  brief  description  of  the  Convent  of  St  Catherine, 
by  the  Greek  Professor  Gregoriados,  and  an  extended  extract  from  the 
journal  of  St.  Sylvia,  describing  Mt.  Sinai  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, or  nearly  a  century  before  the  present  monastery  was  built. 

But  the  centre  of  interest,  of  course,  is  the  manuscript  It  comprises 
the  Gospels,  which  occupy  320  pages  of  a  palimpsest,  of  which  a  facsimile 
page  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  and  which  by  their  readings 
and  colophon  ("  the  separated  Gospels " )  establish  their  close  resem- 
blance to  that  type  of  Syriac  text  known  as  the  Curetonian,  from  the 
only  other  extant  manuscript  of  it :  viz.,  that  which  was  brought  from 
the  Nitrian  desert  in  1842  and  published,  with  a  literal  English  transla- 
tion, in  1858,  to  which  a  few  fragments  were  added  in  1872. 

The  present  little  volume  will  certainly  keep  public  interest  alive.  In- 
deed, it  starts  quite  as  many  queries  as  it  answers.     It  shows,  moreover, 
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that  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Volume  is  still  the  main  incen- 
tive to  the  self-saerifice  which  brings  its  hidden  relics  to  light  It 
illustrates  the  utility  of  adopting  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  Greek. 
It  stirs  a  hope  that  we  may  receive  yet  other  gifts  from  the  researches 
at  Sinai  which  these  accomplished  sisters  were  privileged  to  make.  It 
certainly  ought  to  kindle  a  desire  in  many  a  scholarly  missionary,  and 
young  student,  to  bring  to  light  the  existing  treasures  of  antiquity  of 
which  the  numerous  recent  discoveries  are  the  sure  pledge. 

J.  H.  Thayer. 
Cambridge. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.  By  S.  R.  Drives, 
D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Pp.  xv,  306.  Oxford  :  Tbe  Claren- 
don Press  ;  London  :  Henry  Frowde.     1892. 

The  chief  improvement  in  this  edition  is  in  §§  172-175,  concerning 
the  use  of  the  jussive.  It  has  been  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  He- 
brew grammar  what  to  do  with  such  forms  as  those  in  Hos.  xi.  4,  Is. 
lxiii.  3.  Presupposing  the  correctness  of  the  Massoretic  text,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  grammarians  to  frame  special  theories  to  account  for 
these  anomalous  cases.  So,  for  example,  in » the  previous  editions  of  this 
book.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  premise  of  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
Hebrew  text  cannot  be  maintained.  The  fact  is,  most  of  these  anoma- 
lies are  to  be  charged  partly  to  unsound  tradition  and  partly  to  the  punc- 
tuators, whose  false  pointing  was  due  sometimes  to  misunderstanding, 
sometimes  to  exegetical  considerations.  Stade's  "  Lehrbuch,"  1879,  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  loading  modern  text-books  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  a  mass  of  inherited  rubbish  which  they  are  totally  unable  to 
digest  The  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  now  in  process 
of  publication  (see  review  in  the  July-August  number  of  this  magazine) 
may  be  expected  to  lend  important  aid  here,  in  a  thorough  criticism  of 
the  Massoretic  forms,  and  the  substitution  of  corrected  readings  where 
they  are  evidently  demanded.  Professor  Driver's  treatment  of  all  these 
cases  is  very  cautious. 

The  portion  of  the  book  (§§  176-185)  devoted  to  certain  facts  of 
comparative  Semitic  grammar,  especially  the  illustration  of  Hebrew 
forms  and  constructions  from  the  Arabic,  has  been  somewhat  extended. 
This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  valuable  part  of  the  book,  as  well 
for  the  interesting  manner  of  statement  as  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  principles  themselves.  There  are  a  good  many  facts  of  this  class 
that  can  be  made  helpful  to  beginners  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  they 
throw  light  as*  nothing  else  can  on  a  variety  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  and  phenomena  of  the  language.  Those  which  the  author  has  here 
selected  are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  and  suggestive  which  could  have 
been  chosen,  and  they  will  be  read  with  appreciation  by  those  whom  a 
text-book  on  comparative  grammar  would  only  confuse. 
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The  tables  illustrating  certain  consonant-progressions  (§  178)  have 
been  amplified,  and  the  series  sh  (Heb.),  th  (Arab.),  t  (Aram.)  is  this 
time  exemplified  as  f  ally  as  the  others.  This  is  space  well  used.  The 
statement  at  the  top  of  page  225  might  perhaps  create  a  false  impres- 
sion, the  "  series  "  there  given  seeming  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  others. 
There  is  another  welcome  addition  in  this  section,  namely,  the  list  of 
instances  of  roots  distinct  in  Arabic  but  confused  in  Hebrew.  It  will 
repay  any  student  who  is  interested  in  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  he  meets,  and  would  like  to  have  a  means  of  testing  occasionally 
the  statements  of  the  dictionaries,  to  go  over  these  examples  carefully  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  tables.  I  notice  a  few  slight  inaccuracies 
in  the  list.  The  Arabic  equivalent  of  y^  (p.  231, 1.  24)  is  incorrectly 
given.  The  last  consonant,  not  the  first,  should  have  the  point.  In  the 
case  of  the  root  n^n  (ibid.),  the  word  for  "  court "  is,  I  think,  falsely 
derived,  and  the  Arabic  verb  meaning  "  to  be  green "  is  misprinted. 
D^tP  (p-  232, 1.  2)  should  not  have  been  connected  with  shebb  (though 
the  lexicons  persist  in  doing  so). 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  §§  190,  191  (concerning  appo- 
sition), and  with  §  209  a  new  addition  is  made  to  the  succession  of 
appendices  in  which  miscellaneous  points  of  grammar  are  taken  up. 
The  cases  are  here  brought  together  for  comparison  where  an  adjective  or 
participle  with  the  article  follows  a  substantive  without  the  article.  The 
substance  of  this  appendix  appeared  originally  in  the  "  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology" (1882). 

The  Index  of  Texts,  in  the  previous  edition  by  no  means  meagre,  has 
this  time  been  more  than  doubled  in  extent,  and  will  prove  a  very  helpful 
feature  of  this  most  excellent  book. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets.  The  Warbnrtonian  Lectures  for  1886- 
1890.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.  Pp.  xvii,  540.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1892. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  volume  is  on  the  basis  of  a  lecture 
"  founded  by  Bishop  Warburton  more  than  a  century  ago,  with  the  object 
of  elucidating  the  evidential  value  of  prophecy."  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  a  chapter  of  Old  Testament  theology,  for  it  sketches  the  theology 
of  the  prophets  and  develops  the  apologetic  meaning  of  their  works  and 
teachings. 

The  preface  and  opening  chapter  are  worthy  of  careful  reading.  The 
author's  standpoint  is  the  Christian  position  that  "  Christianity  stands 
apart  from  all  other  religions  as  the  final  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and 
the  religion  of  Israel  stands  apart  from  all  other  pre-Christian  religions 
as  the  special  preparation  for  that  unique  event  which  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity."      Also,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  "the  divinely 
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ordered  record  of  that  revelation."  The  apologetic  nature  of  prophecy 
is  not  only  iu  its  predictions,  but  also  in  "  the  work  of  the  prophets  as  a 
whole."  He  makes  a  frank  acknowledgment,  in  which  all  Christian 
scholars  ought  to  join,  that  from  hostile  criticism  "  they  have  learnt  to 
study  the  Old  Testament  critically  and  historically  ;  to  take  account  of  a 
wider  view  of  prophecy ;  to  offer  a  more  reasonable  conception  of  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy."  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  lectures  is  then 
stated,  which  is  to  begin  with  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  "  to  examine 
the  teaching  of  each  prophet  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
needs  of  his  own  times ;  to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  special  contribu- 
tion made  by  each  to  the  progress  of  revelation  and  the  development  of 
the  Messianic  hope  ;  to  sketch  out,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  to  do  so  in 
a  short  compass,  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment as  the  message  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  in  successive  periods,  and  the 
preparation  for  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ" 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  present  critical  tradition  as  to  the  order  of 
the  prophetical  writings  is  mainly  followed.     The  noteworthy  exception 
is  as  to  the  dates  of  Obadiah  and  Joel,  whom  he  assigns  to  the  earliest 
position  among  the  literary  prophets.     The  reasons  for  this  divergence 
are  given,  and  are,  we  believe,  such  as  will  eventually  vindicate  them- 
selves.    Of  course  the  critical  question  of  date  is  subsidiary  while  it  is 
essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  author.     The  material  and  processes  of 
forming  the  judgment  are  chiefly  in  the  background,  the  reasons  are 
often  so  stated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dispute  his  position.     An  illus- 
tration of  this  is  given  on  pages  348,  349,  in  opening  his  argument  for 
the  post-exilic  date  of  Isaiah  xl.-lvi.     The  same  happy  faculty  of  state- 
ment appears  in  his  statement  of  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  God's  holiness  : 
"  It  expands  so  as  to  include  the  whole  essential  nature  of  God  in  its 
moral  aspect    This  it  is  which  evokes  the  unceasing  adoration  of  angelic 
beings.      His  purity  and  His  righteousness,  His  faithfulness  and  His 
truth,  His  mercy  and  His  lovingkindness,  nay  even  His  jealousy  and 
His  wrath,  His  zeal  and  His  indignation,  —  these  are  the  different  rays 
which  combine  to  make  up  the  perfect  light  of  holiness  "  (pp.  374,  375). 
It  is  doubtful  if  so  true  and  luminous  statement  of  the  nature  of  God's 
holiness  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  central  interest  in  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  author  is  in 
his  description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  prophet,  and  the  delineation 
of  the  adaptation  of  his  preaching  to  the  conditions  of  his  time.  The 
circumstances  of  Hoeea  are  explained  more  satisfactorily  than  is  usually 
done.  It  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  read  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Hosea  without  a  sense  of  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  degree  of 
moral  repugnance  to  accepting  the  surface  interpretation  of  the  divine 
command  to  marry  Gomer.  The  difficulty  is  fairly  explained  by  the 
theory  that  this  statement  records  a  subsequent  recognition  by  the  prophet 
of  the  divine  purpose  in  his  life,  and  that  he  saw  that  it  was  by  a  divine 
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leading  that  he  had  been  drawn  to  many  a  woman  with  strong  tenden- 
cies to  evil  latent  in  her  character,  although  as  yet  unstained.  In  dis- 
cussing Isaiah  xl.-lvi.,  the  author  starts  with  the  race  conception  of  the 
Servant  in  ch.  xlii.,  as  he  must,  but  in  the  progress  it  does  not  seem  to  as 
to  do  justice  to  the  individuality  of  the  conception  in  ch.  liiL  While 
there  was  doubtless  a  circumstantial  occasion  for  this  prophecy,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  more  likely  to  have  been  in  the  needs  of  Israel  than  in 
an  individual,  or  any  collection  of  individuals,  of  Israel.  This  view 
helps  us  to  understand  a  clearly  individual  conception  of  the  kind  of 
a  Servant  whom  Israel  needed,  of  the  work  which  he  must  perform, 
and  the  prophetic  assurance  that  such  a  person  would  surely  appear  and 
do  the  needed  work. 

The  sections  of  apologetic  interest  on  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  are 
worthy  of  note ;  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  prophecies  rather  than 
the  literal  fulfillment,  and  their  implications  are  affirmed  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  in  the  case  of  Obadiah,  pages  43  f. ;  and  of  Joel,  page  78.  The 
significance  of  all  is  summed  up  in  the  closing  chapter,  "  Christ  the  Goal 
of  Prophecy."  This  chapter  is  the  goal  of  the  book.  The  conclusion 
respecting  the  prophets  is  that  "  by  the  loftiness  of  their  morality  and 
the  spirituality  of  their  religion,  by  the  depth  of  their  insight  and  the 
sureness  of  their  foresight,  they  justified  their  bold  claim  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (p.  613).  Prophecy  is  not  history  written  be- 
forehand, but  an  ''  inspired  glimpse  into  the  eternal  present  of  the  divine 
mind  "  (p.  516).  It  had  for  its  function  to  prepare  for  Him,  and  it  has 
for  its  function  to  bear  witness  to  Him ;  and  u  first  becomes  fully  in- 
telligible in  the  light  reflected  from  His  person  and  offices ;  His  teach- 
ing; His  life  and  work;  His  kingdom"  (p.  517).  Its  fulfillment  does 
"  not  depend  on  an  exact  equivalence  of  circumstantial  details  "  (p.  524). 
A  permanent  significance  is  claimed  for  prophecy  as  a  help  to  under- 
stand the  principles  and  methods  of  the  divine  government  and  God's 
ethical  requirements  as  well  as  the  mission  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  concluding  chapter  is  fairly  justified  by  the  previous  discussion. 
The  volume  meets  the  need  of  many  to  be  shown  how  a  sound,  discreet 
criticism  may  modify  the  former  apologetic  argument  from  prophecy.  It 
is  the  result  of  industry  and  independent  judgment  even  to  the  transla- 
tion of  cited  passages,  a  habit  to  be  commended.  By  its  reverence  and 
sobriety  of  tone,  as  well  as  thorough  scholarship,  it  is  adapted  to  secure 
both  respect  and  confidence.  In  both  the  main  argument  of  the  book 
and  in  the  subordinate  discussion  of  critical  questions  and  prophetic 
theology,  it  is  adapted  to  stimulate  investigation  as  well  as  to  illustrate  a 
good  method. 

F.  B.  Denio. 

Bangor,  Mb. 
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Amos  ;  an  Essay  in  Exegesis.    By  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity.   Pp.  vi.  209.    Boston :  N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co.    1893. 

From  the  preface  it  appears  that  this  hook  is  the  outcome  of  work 
done  hy  the  author  with  his  classes  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  which 
he  teaches.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are:  Introductory  Studies, 
Translation  and  Comments,  and  Supplementary  Studies. 

In  the  introductory  studies  we  are  introduced  to  Amos  and  his  home, 
so  that  we  may  almost  see  the  simple,  fearless,  keen-sighted  prophet  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  and  rugged  scenery  where  he  lived  and  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  call.  After  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  Amos  and 
his  times  the  usual  synopsis  of  a  book  is  given  ;  this  one,  however,  traces 
with  more  than  usual  care  the  relations  of  the  successive  parts. 

The  translation  is  idiomatic,  conveying  closely  the  thought  of  the 
original.  To  be  commended  is  the  rendering  of  t  by  "  yea,"  "  also," 
or  "  even,"  according  to  the  varying  relations ;  also,  i.  11,  "  stifled  pity," 
"  nursed  fury ; "  ii.  7,  the  insertion  of  "  nay  "  to  produce  the  rhetorical 
effect  originally  given  by  the  voice  ;  iii.  2,  w  chosen  "  for  */roi\  In  v.  5, 
"  Gilgal  shall  go  into  galling  captivity,"  though  not  accurate,  conveys  the 
spirited  thought  of  the  original.  In  viii.  5,  why  "  provide  "  for  rnsb 
instead  of  pervert,  falsify,  or  some  synonym  ?  The  parallelism  of  i.  2  is 
rightly  indicated.  There  are  other  parts  which  are  equally  deserving  of 
it ;  for  example,  iv.  13 ;  v.  8,  9 ;  viii.  8 ;  ix.  5,  6 ;  and  the  omission  is  cer- 
tainly a  defect. 

The  Masoretic  text  is  treated  neither  with  servility  nor  with  a  passion 
for  change.  In  iv.  7,  he  reads  -i^tSQW  for  nstDErb  following  the  Sept  In 
vi.  12,  q>  npns  for  cnp22>  following  J.  D.  Michaelis.  In  viii.  12,  nw 
"OT  or  mrp  ^yiy  a»  the  former  is  the  usual  phrase  and  is  supported 
by  the  Sept.     See  also  i.  4,  8 ;  iv.  3  ;  et  al. 

The  comments,  pages  49-175,  are  packed  full  of  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical matter  respecting  the  peoples  and  places  named  in  the  book ;  for 
example,  pages  75  ff.  give  a  careful  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
whole  historical  contact  of  Moab  and  Israel,  including  a  translation  of  the 
Moabite  stone.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  perplexing  passages  are  not 
ignored,  nor  are  the  difficult  points  connected  with  them.  In  fact,  the 
teacher  of  a  wide-awake  class  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  On  ii.  8,  13, 
the  author  notes  the  reluctance  of  the  commentators  to  accept  n\sn  an^ 
p^n  **  transitive  and  intransitive  in  the  same  context.  He  might 
have  called  attention  to  the  shifts  to  which  Hag.  i.  10  drives  these  writers 
who  insist  on  a  hard  and  fast  use  of  words. 

The  translation  given  of  ii.  13  is,  "  I  will  cause  a  trembling  under  you 
such  as  the  cart  that  is  full  of  sheaves  causeth."  The  careful  considera- 
tion given  the  passage  shows  the  untenability  of  most  proposed  render- 
ings, though  it  does  not  fully  establish  the  one  advocated.  Harmon,  iv.  3, 
is  sensibly  thought,  if  the  text  be  correct,  to  be  a  place  or  country  which 
lay  in  the  direction  of  Assyria.     Of  course  one  turns  at  onee  to  the  notes 
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on  v.  24  ff. ;  vss.  24,  25  are  regarded  as  parenthetical,  and  26  is  made 
apodosis  to  21-23.  It  seems  doubtful  if  vs.  24  can  be  shown  a  part  of 
the  parenthesis,  or  i  introducing  vs.  26  to  be  i  consecutive.  We  can- 
not accept  the  interpretation  given,  any  more  than  that  of  Wellhausen. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  in  the  few  pages  of  sup- 
plementary studies.  I.  Amos  and  the  Hexateuch.  A  comparison  is  made 
with  the  text  of  the  different  documents  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
critics  assign  the  Hexateuch,  and  the  conclusion  is  expressed  that  JE  ex- 
isted in  some  form,  and  that  Amos  was  acquainted  with  it ;  that  if  P 
existed  it  was  as  a  separate  work  inferior  in  authority  to  JE,  and  that  if 
Deuteronomy  existed  it  was  unknown  to  the  prophet.  There  is  a  degree 
of  caution  in  the  expression  of  these  conclusions  which  leads  one  to  query 
whether  the  writer  has  an  opinion  which  he  is  willing  to  utter  respecting 
the  existence  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Amos  had  no  strong  spiritual  affinities  for  Deuteronomy ;  and 
the  lack  of  trace  of  influence  on  the  brief  book  under  consideration  would 
be  fully  paralleled  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  writings  of  many  an  ear- 
nest Christian  respecting  the  book  of  John,  and  by  the  phenomena  in  Eng- 
lish literature  in  some  generations  in  relation  to  Chaucer. 

II.  The  Theology  of  Amos  is  a  study  yet  more  interesting.  In  brief 
the  conclusions  are  :  to  Amos  Jehovah  was  "  the  Almighty,  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  perfect  in  righteousness,  and  equally  wonderful  in 
his  tenderness  toward  his  creatures."  On  the  other  hand,  men,  even 
heathen,  possessed  "a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong."  Moral  freedom  is  everywhere  assumed.  The  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  of  almost  universal  alienation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  studies  as  this  will  appear  more  often  in  the  commentaries  of  the 
future. 

III.  The  Relation  of  Amos  to  the  Prophets.  Grounds  are  stated  for 
holding  that  Joel  is  antecedent  to  Amos,  and  explains  him.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  reasons  given  cannot  be  set  aside  or  explained  away.  The 
relations  of  Amos  to  his  successors  are  pointed  out,  but  not  in  extenso. 

Two  errata  have  been  noted,  Ahaz  for  Ahab,  page  118  ;  on  page  148 
"  Pftg6  383  "  in  Ges.  for  382.  Elsewhere  the  question  arises,  does  the 
author  intend  on  page  122,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
"  extent "  or  degree  ?  On  page  136,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Pass- 
over was  celebrated  in  the  northern  kingdom  in  the  eighth  month  ? 

The  book  is  adapted  to  classroom  use ;  the  fact  that  it  is  published 
shows  a  design  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wider  constituency.  Their  con- 
venience should  have  been  consulted  by  adding  an  index.  It  is  hardly 
respectful  to  the  public  to  propound  to  them  the  riddle  of  an  unindexed 
book.  The  convenience  of  all  who  use  the  book  would  have  been  con- 
sulted by  placing  the  number  of  the  chapter  at  the  heads  of  the  pages  of 
the  commentary.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  author  has  fairly  accom- 
plished that  which  he  attempted  according  to  his  preface,  and  that  other 
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similar  studies  would  be  welcome.  We  would  ask  that  he  yield  himself 
more  fully  to  the  oratorical  elements  in  the  prophets  and  add  the  Hebrew 
text  to  the  translation. 

Francis  B.  Denio. 
Bangor,  Me. 


Books  and  their  Use.  By  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Har- 
vard University.      Pp.  94.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  this  modest  volume  Prof.  Thayer  has  published  his  opening  address 
to  the  Cambridge  Divinity  students  in  September,  1892,  and  a  list  of 
books  for  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  address  may  be  read  in  an  hour,  and  will  be  read  at  a  sitting.  It 
is  exceeedingly  stimulating  and  valuable.  The  first  page  catches  the  eye 
with  its  f elicitous  freshness  of  style,  reveals  the  Professor's  enthusiasm 
for  books  and  his  scholarly  use  of  them,  and  brings  the  reader  into  an 
expectant  frame.     To  the  last  page  the  interest  never  flags. 

His  five  suggestions  as  to  books  worth  buying  will  be  of  use  to  many 
whose  seminary  days  are  far  behind  them ;  — 

(a)  Few  denominational. works,  as  such  books  are  avowedly  narrow 
and  prejudiced. 

(b)  Few  "  popular  "  works.  Some  exceptions  may  be  allowed,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  ministerial  brain  should  have  more  substantial  diet. 

(c)  No  encyclopaedic  commentaries.  No  healthy  mind  needs  such 
crutches. 

(d)  Few  books  avowedly  written  in  the  interest  -of  new  and  as  yet  un- 
proved theories  of  interpretation  or  criticism. 

(e)  Always  the  most  scholarly  and  thorough  commentaries  extant,  that 
they  may  not  be  outgrown. 

Each  topic  is  treated  with  nice  discrimination,  and  with  helpful  esti- 
mates of  many  books.  The  playful  suggestion  as  to  mousing  among 
books  has  chief  significance  to  those  who  have  access  to  large  libraries, 
but  the  axiomatic  hints  as  to  the  use  of  books  in  original  research,  and  to 
avoid  superficial  and  partisan  views,  are  of  general  value. 

"  He  is  an  exceptional  man,"  the  Professor  acutely  observes,  "  whose 
books  do  not  look  down  reproaches  upon  him  from  his  library  shelves. 
That  helps  to  make  his  study  a  veritable  sanctum,  a  place  for  renewal 
of  vows  as  well  as  work."  He  is  an  exceptional  man  as  well,  who  will 
not  be  stimulated  to  a  higher  ideal  of  professional  attainment,  with  this 
book  before  him.  The  reader  feels  himself  in  close  touch  with  a  scholar, 
and  rebuked  for  his  own  sluggishness  and  desultoriness. 

The  fifty  pages  following  the  address  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  books,  of 
service  to  the  student  in  every  department  of  Biblical  research  and  kin- 
dred studies.  Special  value  attaches  to  this  list  from  its  minute  classifica- 
tion and  its  careful  mention  of  best  editions  and  publisher's  price.    Brief 
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comments  are  made  on  the  worth  of  many  volumes,  and  as  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  alphabetical,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  order  of  mention 
affords  some  clew  to  the  Professor's  estimate  of  their  quality.  A  hxB 
table  of  contents,  and  an  exhaustive  alphabetical  index,  which  includes 
every  title  mentioned  in  the  book,  bring  all  its  treasures,  new  and  old, 
within  easv  reach. 

T.  Frank  Waters. 
Ipswich. 

Dean  Swift,  and  His  Writings.  By  Gerald  P.  Moriarty,  B.  A.,  BallkJ 
College,  Oxford.  "  A  person  of.  great  honor  in  Ireland  used  to  tell  me 
that  my  mind  was  like  a  confined  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I  would 
not  give  it  employment."  [Swift  to  the  Rev.  J.  Kendall,  February  11, 
1692.]  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  1898.  I^p.  iv, 
341. 

When  Ireland  boasts  of  Burke  or  Goldsmith,  she  is  in  the  right  of  it, 
for  both  the  greater  and  the  lesser  man,  though  in  very  different  ways, 
are  thoroughly  racy  of  her  soil ;  but  if  she  boasts  of  two  other  great  men 
to  whom  she  gave  birth,  Jonathan  Swift  and  Arthur  Wellesley,  she  has 
little  to  justify  her,  for  neither  in  blood  nor  in  character  does  either 
show  any  easily  discernible  touch  of  his  birthplace.  Two  more  abso- 
lutely English  characters  hardly  ever  existed.  The  present  biographer 
of  Swift,  although  bearing  an  Irish  name,  is  as  English  as  his  subject, 
in  unimpassioned  self-control.  He  gives  a  plain,  well-chosen  record  of 
the  facts  of  his  life,  kind  in  tone,  but  not  pretending  that  the  final  im- 
pression is  otherwise  than  deeply  unfavorable.  u  It  is  true  that  Swift 
has  much  to  urge  in  his  excuse.  He  had  endured  more  disappointments 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  and  he  suffered  nearly  all  his  life 
from  an  intermittent  and  distressing  malady.  None  the  leas,  the  quali- 
ties produced  by  these  trials  were  resentment,  not  resignation  ;  vindictive- 
ness,  not  forbearance ;  misanthropy,  not  fellow-feeling." 

Swift  began  his  implacable  career  early.  Having  been  guilty  of  stir- 
ring up  riots  and  assailing  the  junior  dean  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Dr.  Lloyd,  with  injurious  words,  and  having  been  required  to  ask  his 
pardon  on  bended  knee,  he  nursed  his  wrath  against  the  man  he  had 
wronged,  until,  many  years  afterward,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
Dr.  Lloyd  "  the  victim  of  a  libel  of  peculiar  atrocity."  He  was  a  con- 
sistent follower  of  the  gospel  of  hatred  from  first  to  last,  above  all  to- 
wards those  whom  he  had  wronged. 

A  much  better  man  than  Swift  might  easily  have  resented  the  some- 
what haughty  patronage  of  his  distant  connection,  the  great  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  if  Swift,  after  having  come  to  be  known  for  a  man  of 
genius,  and  having  violently  quarreled  with  his  patron,  had  persevered 
in  his  independence,  it  would  have  been  well  enough  ;  but,  unhappily,  so 
soon  as  he  has  need  of  Sir  William's  testimony,  for  his  ordination,  he 
sinks  into  unrestrained  abjectness  of  apology  and  protestation.     Yet  this 
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mast  be  said  for  both,  that  their  second  connection  was  more  to  their 
credit  than  their  first. 

Swift  gives  a  very  frank  account  of  his  ruling  motive,  and  one  which 
he  at  no  time  belied  in  conduct.  "  All  my  endeavors  from  a  boy  were 
only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune,  that  I  might  be  used  like  a 
lord  by  those  who  had  an  opinion  of  my  parts ;  whether  right  or  wrong 
is  no  great  matter." 

The  author  shows  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  a  lenity  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  simply  leveled  against  "  fanatics," 
meaning  Puritans.  But  surely  nothing  was  ever  written  more  grossly 
leveled  against  all  religion,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  out  of  sheer  profane- 
ness  of  temper.  "  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  lost  Swift  a  bishopric,"  and  it 
is  to  Queen  Anne's  credit  that  it  did.  The  shame  is,  that  it  should 
have  reserved  him  a  deanery. 

Swift  was  too  great  a  genius  not  to  love  genius.  His  attachment  to 
Addison,  the  pain  with  which  he  relinquished  his  intimacy  when  his  own 
interests  led  him  to  join  with  the  Tories,  the  gladness  with  which  he 
subsequently  renewed  it,  the  grief  he  felt  when  death  carried  off  a  friend 
from  among  men  of  letters,  is  honorable  to  him.  He  hated  mankind 
more  and  more,  but  there  were  a  few  individual  men  whom  he  made 
some  approach  towards  loving. 

There  is  a  very  full  and  vivid  description  of  the  extent  to  which  Swift 
was  brains  and  soul  to  the  Tory  ministry  during  the  struggle  over 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  No  wonder,  to  a  man  absolutely 
void  of  spiritual  vocation,  that  it  was  more  bitter  than  death  on  the 
definite  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  a  triumph  to  last  for  forty-six  years, 
when  he  found  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  long  monotony  of  the 
Deanery  of  St  Patrick's. 

Swift's  relations  to  Esther  Johnson  and  Hester  Vanhomrigh  neither 
lose  nor  gain  as  here  told.  Swift  was  constitutionally  disinclined  to  mar- 
riage, and  irresistibly  inclined  to  seek  female  admiration  and  sympathy. 
He  had  known  Stella  since  she  was  a  little  girl  at  Sir  William  Temple's, 
and  loved  her,  if  we  can  speak  of  his  loving  any  one.  She  was  not  espe- 
cially cultivated  or  brilliant,  although  she  was  handsome,  but  she  was  to 
him  very  especially  sympathetic.  She  made  no  claims,  but  was  content 
to  leave  her  destiny  entirely  in  his  hands.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  private  nominal  marriage  between  them. 
One  thing,  however,  she  very  reasonably  expected,  that  he  should  not 
enter  into  similar  relations  with  any  other  woman.  Yet  when  she  was 
in  Ireland,  and  Swift  in  London,  he  could  not  resist  the  homage  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  rendered  him  by  the  witty  and  cultivated  Hester 
Vanhomrigh.  He  cannot  help  mentioning  his  visits  to  the  family  in  his 
letters  to  Stella,  but  is  careful  to  say  nothing  about  Vanessa  herself.  The 
latter,  after  her  mother's  death,  followed  him  to  Ireland,  where  a 
small  estate  had  fallen  to  her,  and  urges  him  to  come  to  a  decision  in  a 
„     vol.  xix.  —  no.  113.  43 
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way  which  finally  stings  him  into  the  fatal  fury  which  extinguishes  her 
already  waning  life.  Her  attachment  to  him  had  been  formed  in  entire 
unsuspiciousness  of  his  having  previous  ties,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the 
present  left  him  absolutely  and  basely  irresolute  towards  the  future. 

Swift  was  too  great  a  man  not  to  recognize  the  hideousness  of  the 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  English  ascendency  over 
Ireland.  The  vigor  of  his  denunciations  made  him  for  a  while  the  idol 
of  the  Irish,  a  result  which  he  despised.  "  He  well  knew  the  emptiness 
of  popular  favor.  One  will  again  find  him  denouncing  the  iniquities  of 
Irish  misgovernment,  but  it  is  not  as  the  patriot  who  suffers  with  his 
country,  but  as  the  misanthrope  who  finds  in  the  vices  and  folly  of  his 
fellow-creatures  fit  food  for  the  ravenous  appetite  of  his  rage." 

Of  course  all  that  Swift  has  done  besides  pales  before  the  terrible 
greatness  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Lilliput,  the  first  part,  is  the  mildest, 
and  the  deliciousness  of  detail  covers  what  bitterness  there  is.  Brooding- 
nag  is  still  comparatively  mild,  although  the  misanthropy  begins  to  break 
out  more  fiercely  there.  In  Laputa  it  is  fiercer  still,  although  the  exqui- 
site fantasticalness  of  the  different  forms  of  human  absurdity  portrayed 
still  serves  as  a  veil.  But  in  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  where  he 
exalts  horses  into  reason  and  degrades  men  into  their  bestial  slaves,  a 
bitterness  of  hatred  and  contempt  towards  mankind  breaks  loose  which 
surely  cannot  4>e  paralleled  this  side  of  hell. 

Yet  Swift  "  performed  his  ecclesiastical  duties  with  exemplary  regu- 
larity," was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  spent  every  penny  which  his  avarice 
saved  from  a  handsome  income  either  in  immediate  charity  or  in  testa- 
mentary provision  for  it. 

On  the  whole,  this  calm  and  not  unfriendly  biography  does  not  reverse 
Macaulay's  description  of  "  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured  lover,  the 
apostate  politician,  with  a  mind  rich  in  images  drawn  from  the  lazar- 
house  and  the  dunghill."  Nevertheless,  the  absolute  frustration  of  that 
towering  ambition,  forcing  a  mighty  genius  into  the  long  seclusion  of  a 
land  in  which  every  species  of  evil  government  had  reached  its  height, 
had  maddened  him  into  denunciations  of  tyranny  and  wrong,  "  which, 
though  marred  by  egoism,  bigotry,  and  vindictiveness,  had  been  none 
the  less  splendid,  serviceable,  and  enduring."  The  misanthropy  that 
breaks  out  from  his  very  epitaph,  rejoicing  in  being  at  last  ubi  saeva 
indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit,  seems  in  its  final  gleam  to  dis- 
close for  a  moment  some  possibility  of  the  awful  idealities  of  a  Timon. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
Andover. 
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The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man, author  of  "  Victorian  Poets,"  "  Poets  of  America,"  etc.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1892.     Pp.  xx,  338. 

There  are  obscurities  in  this  volume,  but  they  are  only  from  excess  of 
light  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  mind  the  requirements  of  the 
students  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  whom  he  is  lecturing,  but  his  own  mind 
is  so  surcharged  with  poetical  apprehensions  that  he  is  constrained  not 
unfrequently  into  delicacies  of  discrimination  and  heights  of  speculation 
which  leave  us  of  the  common  herd  gasping  at  the  foot.  The  volume, 
however,  is  perfused  with  a  wonderful  luminousness,  and  offers  us  broad 
plains  of  poetry,  and  rolling  hills,  as  well  as  mountains,  which,  by  effort, 
we  can  climb,  besides  the  Alps  at  which  we  can  only  look. 

Mr.  Stedman  does  not  believe  that  rules,  even  embodying  fundamental 
principles  of  poetry,  have  much  to  do  with  training  poets.  "  The  one 
receipt  for  making  a  poet  is  in  the  safe-keeping  of  nature  and  the  fore- 
ordaining stars/'  Yet,  when  a  poet  is  fairly  developed,  and  is  now 
maturing,  he  believes  that  such  principles,  lucidly  exposed,  may  save  him 
from  a  great  many  aberrations,  and  that  thus  even  a  humble  authority 
may  be  a  not  unprofitable  tutor  to  a  Milton,  and,  we  suppose  he  might 
allow,  even  to  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Dante.  He  thinks  that  when  poets 
condescend  to  be  definers  of  poetry  they  are  the  best,  Macaulay  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  whose  poetic  sensibility,  as  he  himself  came 
finally  to  believe,  though  sound  and  healthy,  is  not  the  most  delicate. 

"  The  twin  contemplative  seers,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  lift  their 
torches,  dispersing  many  mists.  They  saw  that  poetry  is  not  opposed  to 
prose,  of  which  verse  is  the  true  antithesis,  but  that  in  spirit  and  action 
it  is  the  reverse  of  science,  or  matter  of  fact."  Imagination  is  its  essen- 
tial note,  not  rhythm.  Yet  Mr.  Stedman  will  not  allow  concrete  poetry 
without  rhythm.  The  poet  gives  things  as  they  seem,  yet  through  these 
semblances  he  reveals  spiritual  actuality. 

The  author  thinks  that  Hartmann's  definition  of  genius  as  "  the  ac- 
tivity and  efflux  of  the  intellect  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  con- 
scious will,"  is  not  essentially  different  from  Plato's.  "  iEschylus  does 
what  is  right  without  knowing  it,"  exclaims  Sophocles.  He  becomes  the 
self-surrendering  organ  of  the  Divine  and  Universal  Reason. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mill,  that  the  deeper  the  feeling,  or,  as  Alfred 
Austin  would  say,  the  more  transforming,  the  more  decided  the  rhythm. 
However,  he  deprecates  poetical  prose,  which  he  says  is  very  different 
from  the  prose  of  a  poet.  Milton's  prose  is  colored  from  within  by  im- 
agination, but  is  true  prose. 

Poetry  the  author  sets  higher  than  even  music,  because  while,  like  this, 
it  lends  itself  to  all  feeling,  it  is  capable  of  expressing  the  full  precision 
of  every  idea.  The  arrested  arts  of  course  cannot  rival  it,  not  even 
painting,  although  "  the  mystical  force  and  warmth  of  the  Christian 
humanities  are  radiant  in  this  enrapturing  art."     Poetry  can  even  as- 
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sume  the  fixity  of  sculpture,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  See 
Keats  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

The  author  develops  with  great  richness  and  variety  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  pure  Hellenic  objectivity  of  beauty  and  the  deep 
Hebrew  lyricism  of  emotion,  rising  again  in  Christendom,  above  all  in 
the  Christian  North.  Virgil  also  has  a  style  in  which  every  verse  "  over- 
flows with  personal  quality,"  the  master  of  a  long  pupilage.  In  our 
century  Tennyson  has  the  Yirgilian  note,  and  so  has  Longfellow. 

The  author  inclines  to  put  supreme  drama  highest  in  poetry.  Hardly 
so  high  as  Homer  or  Dante.  We  wonder  he  should  think  of  mentioning 
the  artistic  Milton  in  the  same  breath  with  the  prophetic  report  of 
Dante.  The  Florentine  rises  as  much  above  him  as  he  himself  rises 
above  a  Gray. 

The  author  does  not  seem  wholly  amiss  in  giving  Melancholia  as  the 
Christian  Muse  as  contrasted  with  antiquity.  Yet  like  most  persona  to 
whom  the  gospel  remains  mainly  an  external  phenomenon,  an  object  of 
{esthetic  contemplation  rather  than  of  personal  faith,  he  slights  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  cheerful  book  of  the  world.  It  has 
not  the  boyish  gladness  of  early  Hellenism,  which  we  can  continually 
renew  in  its  healthy  unconsciousness  out  of  Homer,  but  it  is  no  Melan- 
cholia that  presides  within  its  range.  In  speaking  of  our  Lord  as  one 
"  who  often  wept  but  was  rarely  seen  to  smile,"  he  exaggerates.  Christ 
is  recorded  to  have  wept  twice,  and  to  have  exulted  in  spirit  once.  He 
who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  redeem  the  world  through  theCr:>ss  can- 
not well  be  buoyant  in  the  ebullitions  of  mirth,  above  which,  indeed,  the 
indwelling  of  the  Godhead  raised  Him  intrinsically,  yet  his  sympathy 
with  the  gladness  of  childhood  and  of  festal  gatherings  shows  how  little 
the  later  Melancholia  of  a  later  Christendom,  which  needs  ages  to  under- 
stand Him,  presides  over  his  mood,  as  it  does  not  preside  over  the  mood 
of  his  apostles. 

The  author  is  a  profound  worshiper  of  Beauty,  yet  a  very  catholic 
interpreter  of  it  He  recognizes  its  essence  as  lying  in  its  congruity  with 
the  beauty  of  the  universal  soul,  but  individualized  in  every  land  and 
race  under  specific  conditions,  so  that,  as  in  Japan,  it  may  gain  an  ex- 
pression the  very  reverse  of  our  own  and  yet  may  be  equally  beauty. 
An  occasional  revolt  even  from  the  supreme  heights  of  the  Hellenic  ideal, 
though  into  capriciousness  and  artificiality,  at  least  helps  us,  in  the  inevi- 
table reversion  to  that  which  is  highest,  to  recognize  that  it  is  highest, 
indeed,  but  not  exclusive,  as  the  expression  of  beauty. 

Speaking  of  Truth,  Mr.  Stedman  contrasts  Whitman's  unnatural  dwell- 
ing on  "  the  underside  of  things,"  with  Lanier,  who,  equally  faithful, 
avoids  this  irritating  and  disgusting  fault,  as  "  a  refined  and  spiritual 
genius  needs  must  avoid  it."  He  credits  Whitman,  however,  with  im- 
provement towards  the  end.  The  barbarous  Orson  is  then  not  quite  so 
alien  from  his  twin  Valentine. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author,  comparing  the  man  with  his  time, 
upholds  Pope  for  a  poet,  and  one  whose  force  is  not  even  now  wholly 
spent,  and  does  justice  to  that  "  master-work  of  patrician  verse,"  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock."  As  Leigh  Hunt,  we  think  it  is,  says,  "  imagination 
is  lambent "  throughout  that  delicious  morceau. 

The  author  exalts  Shelley  above  measure.  We  are  bound  to  bow  to  so 
many  masters,  but  could  wish  for  more  substance  and  more  serenity  in 
all  his  tumult  of  beauty.  We  cannot  rest  on  it.  Mr.  Stedman,  not 
without  all  warrant,  excuses  Shelley's  atheism  and  unethical  ethics  on 
the  ground  of  unripeness.  "  They  do  but  kill  in  jest,  poison  in  jest." 
He  drove  his  wife  into  suicide,  but  doubtless  he  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
It  was  small  comfort  to  the  forsaken  woman,  but  we  may  get  what  com- 
fort out  of  it  we  can. 

The  author  shows  his  soundness  by  his  defense  of  felicities,  "  the  in- 
evitable word  or  phrase  unfound  before,  and  becoming  classical  in  a 
moment."  Shakespeare  is  recognized  by  this  anywhere,  and  there  is  a 
glorious  array  from  Milton,  whom  Matthew  Arnold  chiefly  exalts  for 
his  unfailing  and  magnificent  adequateness  of  expression,  which  he  seems 
to  think  almost  atones  for  the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Mr. 
Stedman  adduces  also  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Stedman  defines  the  Christian  Liturgy  as  "  the  mystic  tide  of 
human  hope,  imagination,  prayer,  sorrows,  and  passionate  expression 
upon  which  it  bears  the  worshiper  along,  and  wherewith  it  has  sustained 
men's  souls  with  conceptions  of  deity  and  immortality,  throughout  hun- 
dreds, yes,  thousands,  of  undoubting  years.  The  Orient  and  Occident 
have  enriched  it  with  their  finest  and  strongest  utterances,  have  worked 
it  over  and  over,  have  stricken  from  it  what  was  against  the  consistency 
of  its  import  and  beauty.  It  has  been  a  growth,  an  exhalation,  an  apoca- 
lyptic cloud  arisen  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  from  climes  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  to  spread  in  time  over  half 
the  world."  The  whole  long  description,  a  view  entirely  from  without, 
is  very  fine.  The  author  smiles  upon  all  attempts  to  compete  with  it, 
and  bids  the  agnostic  to  find  his  consolation  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
realm  of  worship. 

The  author,  as  a  matter  by  the  way,  considers  the  question,  whether 
we  are  creatures  of  God  or  God  himself,  and  decides  for  the  latter  as 
the  more  probable.  It  seems  as  if  no  other  matter  was  worth  consider- 
ing until  we  have  ascertained  whether  we  are  ourselves  or  our  Master, 
since  life,  death,  time,  eternity,  right,  wrong,  worship,  and  act,  all  have 
opposite  and  incompatible  meanings  according  to  the  answer.  Closely 
connected  with  this  fundamental  decision,  evidently,  is  the  author's  ex- 
altation of  Arcadia  above  Philistia,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  realm  of 
ethical  obligations,  and  by  the  former  the  realm  of  spontaneous  sensibili- 
ties, recognizing  neither  right  nor  wrong,  neither  object  nor  end,  except 
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the  self-development  of  instinctive  impulse,  especially  the  impulse  of 
beauty.  One  would  think  that  the  increasing  moralization  of  the  lives  of 
so  many  poets  would  be  a  grief  to  our  author,  but  he  bears  it  manfully. 
There  are  pagans  and  epicureans  enough  left  yet. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek- 
Andover. 


Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Geo.  H.  Clark,  D.  D.    With  illustrations  from  old 
paintings  and  prints.     258  pp.     Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Co.     1893. 

A  bright,  readable  book,  enriched  with  illustrations  of  exceptional 
value,  and  telling  in  pleasant  fashion  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  Protector's 
life.  In  the  main,  as  the  author  freely  acknowledges,  it  is  a  compilation 
from  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  as  every  other  later  work  has  been.  Quotations 
from  Carlyle  abound,  a  Carlylean  vocabulary  and  style  are  unmistak- 
able, and  Carlyle's  method  is  followed  with  almost  servile  imitation. 

At  the  outset,  the  author  conceives  it  his  task  to  join  hands  with  Car- 
lyle in  defending  the  Protector's  memory  from  calumny  and  gross  mis- 
representation. "  Even  at  the  present  time,"  he  declares,  "  nearly  fifty 
years  after  the  publication  of  Carlyle's  book,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  majority  of  people  who  have  any  impression 
about  the  Protector  believe  him  to  have  been  a  hypocrite  and  a  selfish, 
unprincipled  usurper."  "  It  is  seldom  that  a  person  can  be  found  here 
in  New  England  who  does  not  hold  the  views  about  Cromwell  to  which 
Hume,  and  writers  who  have  copied  Hume,  have  given  currency.  " 

Our  conviction  is,  that  these  statements,  so  far  as  they  concern  our  own 
country,  are  positively  untrue,  —  and  that  their  accuracy  is  very  question- 
able in  the  case  of  intelligent  Englishmen.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
position  with  the  remark  the  author  makes,  a  few  pages  before,  "  Since 
the  year  1850,  not  one  eminent  man,  the  present  writer  thinks,  has  pub- 
lished a  malignant  or  even  defaming  book."  Certainly  J.  Allanson  Pic- 
ton,  in  his  admirable  work,  and  the  Britanuica  and  Chambers  among 
encyclopaedias,  are  enthusiastically  friendly. 

This  misconception  of  the  work  needing  to  be  done  leads  naturally  to 
his  imitation  of  Carlyle,  in  devoting  the  preface  and  a  long  opening  chap- 
ter to  a  caustic  review  of  defamers  of  his  hero,  quite  out  of  taste  in 
a  modest  work  like  this,  and  the  insertion  of  a  second  chapter  eulogistic 
of  Carlyle,  and  a  final  chapter,  given  to  a  resume*  of  character.  Hie 
bulk  of  these  chapters  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Chapters  three  to  ten  are  the  real  kernel  of  the  book.  Briefly  but 
picturesquely,  and  with  admirable  use  of  material,  they  portray  Crom- 
well as  child  and  man,  farmer  and  soldier,  parliamentarian  and  Lord 
Protector.  Following  his  master,  he  omits  any  description  of  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but  to  our  regret  he  fails  to  fol- 
low him  in  giving  satisfactory  description  of  Dunbar  fight,  one  of  the 
most  stirring  episodes  in  Cromwell's  career,  and  illustrative  of  some  of  his 
most  striking  traits.  • 
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Some  slight  infelicities  appear.  Sir  John  Eliot  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered,  in  page  108 ;  but  this  statement  is  misleading  at  least,  in  a  sober 
narrative,  as  the  exact  fact,  recorded  on  page  71,  is  that  he  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Egmont  and  Horn  are  called  "  champions  of  the 
Protestants,"  but  they  were  both  firm  Catholics.  Certain  crudities  of 
composition  are  noticeable,  and  one  omission  is  rather  surprising.  John 
Forster  discovered  a  most  interesting  entry  in  the  old  register  of  Felsted 
church  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Cromwell's  son,  Robert.  This 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  meagre  material  of  chapter 
four.     His  use  of  Cromwell's  Letters  is  excellent 

T.  Frank  Waters. 

Ipswich. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY:  ITS  PRESENT  CLAIM 
AND  ATTRACTION.^ 

It  is  quietly  assumed  in  many  quarters  that  the  special  charm 
of  the  Christian  ministry  is  broken ;  that  the  distinctive  attrac- 
tion of  this  field  of  labor  is  in  large  measure  irretrievably  lost. 
Robbed  of  the  position  and  prestige  it  once  held  in  the  intellect- 
ual no  less  than  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere,  the  ministry,  it 
is  said,  can  no  longer  urge  the  claims  or  present  the  opportunities 
of  other  days,  —  not  merely  of  the  ages  past,  but  even  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  changes  that  have  passed  over  modern 
life,  older  rivals  have  gained  a  precedence  before  denied,  and  new 
rivals  have  arisen  to  dispute  the  prize.  To  these  changes,  it  is 
added,  the  ministry  must  resign  itself,  with  such  grace  as  it  may, 
begin  to  take  a  lower  room,  and,  as  a  consequence,  be  content 
with  the  service  of  inferior  men.  In  a  word,  though  the  ministry 
will  doubtless  long  survive,  —  for  our  generation  has  learned  that 
nothing  dies  at  once,  —  it  will  survive  in  a  state  of  mild  deca- 
dence, a  lingering  autumn  which  delays  but  cannot  turn  aside  the 
killing  frost ;  while  the  higher,  spiritual  uses  it  once  served  will 
be  gradually  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  other  callings,  which  in 
turn  will  draw  away  the  energies  of  active,  earnest,  and  thought- 
ful minds. 

All  this,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  put  in  words :  it  is  assumed,  far 
oftener  than  asserted.  Hence,  to  many  of  my  hearers,  so  plain 
and  blunt  a  statement  as  this  may  seem  improbable  and  over- 

1  The  following  paper  was  prepared  and  delivered  by  its  author  upon  his 
inauguration,  Sept.  20,  1893,  as  Bartlet  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  —  Eds. 

Copyright,  1888,  by  Hooohxov,  Uowum  A  Co. 
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drawn.  And,  in  the  close  and  sheltered  circles  in  which  some 
minds  still  move,  even  the  suggestion  here  clothed  in  words  may 
sound  unnatural,  almost  blasphemous  indeed.  Yet  it  needs  but 
little  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  to-day,  whether  we  touch  in 
person  its  busy,  widening  life,  or  catch  its  manifold  reflection  as 
mirrored  in  literature,  to  discover  how  common  this  quiet  assump- 
tion has  grown  to  be.  It  meets  us  in  the  novel,  the  romance,  the 
lighter  essay.  It  colors  the  graver  discussion  of  scientific,  ethical, 
and  social  problems.  It  gives  a  tone,  a  hue,  an  air,  to  magazines 
.•and  reviews;  the  daily  prints  are  tinctured  with  it.  It  lurks 
/below  the  language  of  men  of  science,  of  business,  of  society,  of 
the  world :  it  affects  their  bearing  toward  the  minister  with  easy 
.tolerance  or  light  disdain :  it  shades  and  shapes  their  advice  to 
young  men  who  pause  before  they  choose  their  calling. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  assumption  comes  to  the  surface,  and 
finds  direct  expression,  —  is  laid  down,  indeed,  as  a  maxim  beyond 
dispute.  Ten  years  ago,  an  English  scholar,  himself  a  preacher, 
published  an  essay  on  "  The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching," l  in 
which  the  fact  of  such  decay  was  plainly  accepted,  remedies 
were  hardly  suggested,  and  the  causes  alone  were  considered  a 
subject  for  discussion.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  the 
assertion  has  been  made  in  still  clearer  terms  by  a  newspaper  of 
exceptional  intelligence  and  independence.  With  an  air  of  easy 
omniscience  tempered  by  condescension,  the  editor  writes  as 
follows :  "  This  socialistic  preaching  is  to  be  deplored  because  it 
weakens  the  already  relaxed  hold  of  the  clergy  upon  educated 
,men.  The  Church,  of  course,  no  longer  attracts  the  ablest  of  our 
college  graduates  as  of  old,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  men  of 
.moderate  intellectual  gifts  to  influence  their  hearers  if  they  will 
follow  the  methods  and  precepts  of  their  Leader."  And  again, 
in  the  same  article:  "The  proportion  of  educated  men  who  refuse 
altogether  to  listen  to  sermons  is  considerable,  and  the  average 
attendance  of  such  men  at  church  seems  to  be  diminishing. 
Many  still  attend  the  established  services  from  motives  of  de- 
corum :  but  if  their  pastors  could  look  through  the  grave  and 
respectful  expressions  that  mask  their  thoughts,  and  see  the 
emotions  of  pity  for  intellectual  feebleness  and  contempt  for 
ignorance  which  are  held  in  restraint,  they  might  learn  that  their 
only  strength  lies  in  the  possession  and  the  proclamation  of 
humility  and  charity."  2     Humility  and  charity  are  an  edifying 

1  J.  H.  Mahaffy,  The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching.    1882. 

*  The  Nation,  May  25, 1893.     Editorial  on  "  Christian  Socialism." 
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lesson  indeed,  and  a  lesson  it  is  always  timely  to  learn,  whether 
the.  example  of  the  teacher  confirms  his  precept  or  not.  But  the 
chief  burden  of  this  concio  ad  clerum  is  precisely  this  assump- 
tion before  us.  Within  the  narrowed  province  which  bounds  its 
present  influence,  the  writer  more  than  hints,  the  ministry  can  no 
longer  claim  the  service  of  minds  of  the  first  order,  but  must  ex- 
pect to  see  them  drawn  into  wider  and  more  promising  fields, 
thus  leaving  at  best  only  second-rate  men  to  become  the  preachers 
and  pastors  of  to-morrow. 

Now,  minds  of  the  first  order  are  not  common  in  any  age  or  in 
any  calling  in  life,  and  it  is  by  "  men  of  moderate  intellectual 
gifts  "  that  the  world's  work  is  mainly  done.  I  have  no  desire, 
however,  to  discuss  the  personnel  of  the  different  professions,  and 
comparisons  are  proverbially  odious.  Still  less  have  I  any  fear 
with  regard  to  the  permanent  place  and  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  established  as  it  is  on  the  same  divine  foundations  with 
the  Christian  church,  and  with  Christianity  itself.  But  it  seems 
to  me  not  unfitting,  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  work  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  and  iu  contrast  to  the  quiet  assumption  already 
noticed,  to  dwell  upon  the  distinctive  claims  and  attractions  of 
the  ministry  to-day.  New  emphasis  certainly  should  be  laid,  not 
indeed  upon  what  remains  of  earlier  interest  and  influence  after 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  but  rather  upon  the  special  claim 
and  charm  which  grow  out  of  the  present,  which  have  accrued  to 
preacher  and  pastor  alike  from  the  very  changes  through  which 
we  have  passed.  For  when  once  the  needs,  the  demands,  and 
the  difficulties  of  our  age  are  fairly  understood,  the  Christian 
ministry,  I  am  convinced,  offers  a  richer  opportunity  and  makes  a 
stronger  appeal  than  ever  before  to  the  largest  and  best  disci- 
plined intelligence,  no  less  than  to  the  heart  that  seeks  the  highest 
service  of  mankind. 

With  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  fresh  in  memory,  and  more 
familiar  than  the  duties  of  this  chair,  I  shall  speak  now  as  a 
preacher,  not  as  a  teacher.  But  those  who  are  preparing  to 
become  ministers  of  the  Word,  beside  the  special  knowledge  and 
training  amply  provided  here,  need  also  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  a  broad  view  of  their  great  charge,  if  the  man  of  God  is  to 
be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work.  And 
if  the  duties  and  demands  of  their  calling  enlarge  upon  the  view, 
let  them  remember  that  the  charm  of  the  vision  widens  with  the 
horizon,  and  the  promise  and  presence  of  the  Master  are  broad 
and  near  to  cover  every  need. 
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What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  attraction,  the  peculiar  charm,  of 
the  ministry  to-day?  What  features  does  this  calling  now  present 
which  make  up  for  any  apparent  advantages  it  has  lost,  and  by 
which,  even  more  than  in  other  days,  it  appeals  to  the  highest 
powers,  as  it  calls  forth  and  rewards  the  largest  effort  and  devo- 
tion ?  And  how  are  this  claim  and  charm  related  to  the  charm 
and  claim  of  other  departments  of  thought  and  interest  ?  These 
questions  will  mark  the  direction  to  which  our  attention  must  now 
be  turned. 

If  there  is  one  outstanding  peculiarity  in  the  intellectual  effort 
of  to-day,  one  feature  upon  which  the  finger  may  safely  be  put  as 
distinctive,  it  is  this :  an  intense  feeling  for  movement,  progress, 
growth,  life.  It  is  this  which  within  one  crowded  century  has 
revolutionized  the  sciences  of  the  past  and  called  new  sciences 
into  being.  This  is  the  new  spirit  of  which  men  speak.  It  is 
this  profound  sense  of  the  subtle,  unbroken  relations  that  bind  all 
forms  of  life  together,  individual  and  social,  past,  present,  and 
future,  which  has  made  men  impatient  of  all  partial,  narrow, 
isolated  interpretations  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  distrustful 
of  all  theories  that  claim  completeness,  where  ignorance  is  veiled 
under  specious  assumptions  of  omniscience.  Method,  no  less 
than  matter,  has  been  transformed  by  this  spirit.  The  ambitious 
systems  of  the  past,  with  the  dogmatism  of  believer  and  skeptic 
alike,  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  no  less  than  of  Aquinas  and 
Calvin,  have  given  place  to  more  modest  hypotheses,  held  below  the 
fact,  not  above  it,  with  conscious  and  confessed  limitations  of  ig- 
norance and  partial  view,  ready  to  be  revised  or  superseded  when- 
ever some  larger  truth  or  some  plainer  fact  shall  come  to  light 
This  sense,  this  method,  and  this  spirit  we  find  at  work  every- 
where. Although  most  apparent  at  first  among  the  interpreters 
of  life  in  nature  and  life  in  man,  even  the  sciences  of  inert  mat- 
ter and  mechanical  movement  have  shared  their  influence.  Under 
this  impulse  indeed,  matter  is  no  longer  inert,  and  movement  no 
more  mechanical.  Astronomy,  geology,  and  physics  have  felt  the 
change.  "  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,"  writes  Camille 
Flaminarion,  "  our  sublime  science  has  been  wholly  transformed. 
Instead  of  watching  inert  masses  in  motion  through  the  void  of 
space,  the  study  of  the  universe  as  related  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  different  worlds,  the  evolution  of  the  stars  and  of 
life,  has  taken  its  place."  1  Forces  once  supposed  to  be  latent  or 
lost,  geology  discovers  still  at  work,  and  allows  nt>  break  to  sep- 
1  North  American  Review,  January,  1890. 
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arate  the  present  from  the  past.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  new  conception  of  organic  life  from  its  humblest  origin  to 
its  highest  reach.  Evolution  is  the  keynote  to  all  our  thought ; 
and,  however  the  word  may  be  limited  or  defined,  three  great 
truths  are  firmly  established:  first,  a  close,  continuous,  mutual 
relation  exists  between  all  forms  and  parts  of  the  visible  universe ; 
second,  no  unpeopled  void  is  found  between  worm  and  man,  be- 
tween star  and  soul ;  and,  third,  as  a  consequence,  no  object  can 
be  too  remote,  and  no  form  of  life  too  lowly,  to  claim  our  interest. 
The  years  of  patient  observation  which  Darwin  gave  to  the  earth- 
worm and  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  the  ant  teach  us  that  no  crea- 
ture that  has  shared  the  Creator's  thought  and  touch  is  unworthy 
of  our  prolonged  and  reverent  study.  The  higher  the  forms  and 
the  more  varied  the  phases  life  affords,  the  more  intense  our 
human  interest  becomes.  Man  is  not  forgotten  in  this  all-em- 
bracing passion  and  research.  His  individual  life  and  thought, 
from  the  lowest  savage  to  the  sage  and  saint,  have  been  traced 
with  unwearied  pains.  His  societies,  his  civilizations,  have  been 
patiently  studied  in  their  crudest  as  well  as  their  highest  forms, 
in  rock  and  monument  and  in  surviving  fault  and  strata,  at  cost 
of  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  martyrs  of  the  faith.  The  inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  dumb  for  long  centuries,  speak  again  to  the  ear  and 
through  the  lips  of  a  Rawlinson,  and  the  mummied  monarchs  of 
Egypt  leave  their  sepulchred  pomp  and  silence  to  become  the 
familiars,  almost  the  household  friends,  of  a  Mariette.  Thus  his- 
tory is  clothed  with  life,  and  the  prehistoric  past  is  made  to 
breathe  and  move  once  more.  The  same  great  change  transforms 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  peoples  of  the  present,  remote 
and  hostile  before,  begin  by  closer  contact  and  better  mutual 
understanding  to  realize  their  kinship.  The  curse  of  Babel  is 
reversed,  and  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  renewed,  when  long  iso- 
lated languages  are  brought  together  and  recognized  as  hardly 
more  than  dialects  of  a  common  speech.  Literature,  refusing  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  classic,  becomes  cosmopolite,  and  welcomes 
all  genuine  treasure,  whatever  be  its  source.  A  hundred  myths 
and  legends  melt  in  one,  and  under  the  most  grotesque  exterior 
we  feel  through  all  religions  the  need,  the  aspiration,  and  the 
soul  of  man. 

How  much  the  material  progress  of  our  age,  its  marvelous  in- 
ventions, its  multiplied  facilities,  must  count  as  factors  in  this 
result,  we  cannot  fail  to  own.  But  it  is  the  intellectual  move- 
ment with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  through  all  of  this  the 
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sense  of  life  with  its  progress  and  continuity  is  evident  and  dis- 
tinctive. 

It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  this  sense  of  life  has  been 
born  out  of  nothing,  or  absolutely  created,  in  a  single  age.  This 
spirit  has  always  been  present  in  the  world,  disputing  its  place 
with  a  coarser,  mechanical  conception.  Within  narrow  limits, 
and  in  separate  realms  of  thought,  it  has  made  the  glory  of  every 
creative  age,  as  in  letters  at  the  Renaissance,  or  in  religion  at  the 
Reformation.  But  in  all  these  ages,  barriers  were  interposed, 
the  spirit  at  work  in  one  sphere  did  not  extend  to  another,  inert 
matter  and  lifeless  mechanism  maintained  their  ground.  To-day, 
for  the  first  time,  the  feeling  is  for  life  everywhere,  for  life  with 
its  unbroken  continuity  and  progress,  for  life  infinitely  varied 
and  manifold  yet  forever  one.  It  is  one  universal,  living  force, 
which,  we  have  discovered  in  a  truer  sense  than  the  poet  dreamed, 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent."  1 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  this 
mighty  and  far  reaching  change  ?  How  far  has  it  been  caught 
up  and  borne  on  by  this  current  of  new  life?  Has  it  felt  a 
stronger  impulse,  found  a  larger  mission,  brought  a  new  message 
for  to-day  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  our  whole  discus- 
sion turns.  No  isolation  of  interest  and  influence  is  possible. 
If  the  ministry  enters  into  this  universal  movement,  if  it  is  sensi- 
tive to  this  far-reaching  change,  it  will  share  in  the  results,  and 
find  in  these  a  fresh  attraction  for  thoughtful  minds.  If  the 
ministry  stands  unchanged,  while  all  else  moves  onward,  its  former 
charm  may  well  be  broken,  for  it  has  lost  the  prophetic  spirit. 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  the  preacher  must  speak  from  life, 
through  life,  and  unto  life,  if  his  message  is  to  be  heard  and 
heeded. 

Considered  in  its  ideal,  no  calling  touches  human  life  at  so 
many  points  as  the  Christian  ministry.  None,  therefore,  should 
feel  the  change  on  which  we  have  dwelt  so  widely,  none  should 
profit  more  by  its  results.  And  none  should  find  the  present 
time  a  more  inspiring  field  for  service.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
both  quickens  the  preacher's  pulse  and  appeals  to  him  for  his 
message.  To  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  an  unseen  life, 
above,  below,  around  our  finite  lives,  has  always  been  his  office, 
1  Alexander  Pope,  Essay  an  Man. 
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to  make  men  feel  that  life  has  been  his  triumph ;  when  this  wit- 
ness has  grown  cold,  formal,  and  mechanical,  his  state  has  suffered 
decadence  and  eclipse.  To-day,  like  St.  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  he 
finds  his  teaching  attuned  to  the  deepest  thought  of  his  age. 
Our  poetry,  in  accents  now  pensive,  now  profound,  cries  through 
the  lips  of  Egypt's  king :  — 

"  If  thou  be  He  that  made  the  earth  and  skies, 
To  thine  own  creature  come  without  disguise. 
Long  have  I  blindly  groped  around  thy  throne, 
But  the  sense  sees  not  what  the  heart  has  known. 
I  strain  for  thee,.  I  gaze  with  eager  nerves. 
But  my  glance  backward  to  my  eyeballs  curves  ; 
To  meet  thine  arms  my  arms  I  fling  abroad  ; 
My  arms  fold  on  me,  vacant  of  the  God. 
Upon  the  dark  I  paint  thy  secret  face, 
But  night  holds  nothing  in  her  hollow  space. 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  tears,  not  hear  my  cry  ? 
I  cannot  see  nor  hear,  yet  know  thee  nigh. 
I  feel  thee  in  the  dust-wreaths  of  the  plain, 
And  in  the  rare,  quick  drops  of  sacred  rain  : 
I  seek  thee  round  the  corners  of  the  rocks, 
Or  on  the  riverain  pasture  of  the  flocks  ; 
And  thou  art  there,  but  art  not  there  for  me  :  — 
Take  all  the  world,  all  else  I  yield  to  thee  : 
But  I  must  see  the  God  before  I  die." 1 

Our  philosophy  still  worships  an  Unknown  God,  but  dares  to 
think  over  his  thoughts,  and  even  divine  his  attributes  of  intel- 
ligence an*  power.  Our  science  begins  to  look  through  phe- 
nomena and  ask  for  mind,  and  utters  these  significant  words,  first 
spoken  two  years  ago  within  these  very  walls  by  a  master  of  un- 
questioned authority :  "  In  the  study  of  the  successions  exhibited 
by  animals  and  plants  it  has  been  perceived  that  the  march  of 
events  from  the  primitive  simplicity  towards  greater  and  greater 
complication,  culminating  in  man,  requires  us  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  something  like  permanent  guiding  influences  operating 
in  the  world  of  matter."  2 

In  France,  always  sensitive  as  a  barometer  to  anticipate 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  of  thought,  the  need  of  "  permanent 
guiding  influences  "  in  the  moral  universe  is  also  felt,  and  the 
direction  toward  which  men  must  look  to  find  them  is  plainly 
hinted.  Saul  also  is  found  among  the  prophets,  when  Renan 
foresees  the  possible  return  of  the  world,  wearied  with  the  succes- 

1  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Amenophis. 

2  N.  8.  Shaler,  The  Interpretation  of  Nature,  p.  46. 
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sive  bankruptcies  of  liberalism,  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  Darmesteter,  a  savant  of  the  younger  school,  finds  in  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  the  only  hope  for  his  own  generation, 
borrowing  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine 
of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord,"  *  and  pointing  to  his  own  land  for  its  fulfillment :  "  And 
to-day  also  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men  look  in  vain  from  one 
sea  to  the  other;  from  no  rock  bursts  the  spring  which  shall 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  the  divine  word  is  not  in  Ibsen, 
and  it  is  not  in  Tolstoi  even,  and  neither  from  the  North  nor 
from  the  East  cometh  the  light."  2  These  three  voices,  of  poet, 
man  of  science,  and  critic,  are  not  isolated  and  unique ;  typical  are 
they  rather,  and  representative;  they  speak  the  temper  of  the 
time ;  they  breathe  the  feeling  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
all  around  us,  unfamiliar  with  discovery  or  research,  yet  touched 
and  troubled  by  this  atmosphere  of  unrest,  with  no  firm  hold  on 
the  certainties  of  the  unseen,  but  conscious  that  the  things  which 
can  be  seen  and  weighed  and  measured  can  never  feed  the  hunger 
of  the  heart.  In  such  an  age,  the  need  for  ministry  has  surely 
not  been  outgrown :  was  it  ever  greater  than  now  ?  "  From  my 
earliest  childhood,"  a  physician  once  said  to  me,  "I  can  never 
remember  a  time  when  the  sight  of  physical  pain  did  not  call  out 
in  me  the  instant  impulse  and  effort  to  relieve  it."  No  diploma 
from  the  schools  could  have  conferred  on  him  a  better  title  to 
practice  medicine ;  no  emolument  of  fame  or  money  could  equal 
the  charm  he  found  in  his  profession.  In  the  presence  of  spiritual 
suffering,  the  minister  of  Christ  must  feel  a  kindred  impulse : 
with  this  impulse  in  his  heart,  he  may  hear  his  Master's  call  in 
the  half  unconscious  need  and  longing  of  his  fellow-men,  and, 
never  more  truly  than  to-day,  may  enter  through  the  service  and 
relief  of  his  brethren  into  the  very  joy  of  his  Lord.  "My  idea  of 
heaven,"  said  Tennyson,  "  is  to  be  engaged  in  perpetual  ministry 
to  souls  in  this  and  other  worlds."8  And  the  saintly  hero  of 
whom  Whittier  sings,  served  troubled  souls  around  him,  and 
found  in  that  service  the  highest  blessing :  — 

1  Amos  viii.  11-13. 

8  J.  Darmesteter,  Les  Prophetes  d'Israel,  iv.  "  Efc  aujourd'bui  aussi  les  belles 
filles  et  les  jeunes  gens  regardent  en  vain  (Tune  mer  a  l'autre;  de  nul  rocher  ne 
jaillit  la  source  oil  e*tancher  la  soif  de  l'&me  :  la  parole  divine  n'est  point  dans 
Ibsen  et  elle  n'est  point  dans  TolstoY  raerae,  et  ni  du  Nord  ni  da  Levant  De 
vient  la  lumiere." 

8  Quoted  from  conversation,  by  Agnes  Grace  Weld,  in  tbe  Contemporary 
Review,  March,  1893. 
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"He  forgot  his  own  soul  for  others, 
Himself  to  his  neighbor  lending  : 
He  found  his  Lord  in  his  suffering  brothers, 
And  not  in  the  clouds  descending/' 1 

But  impulse  alone,  however  unselfish,  is  not  enough  for  service. 
Effort  must  be  trained  and  directed,  to  become  effective ;  sym- 
pathy must  be  broadened  and  made  intelligent,  before  it  can  give 
relief.  The  preacher  must  know  the  truth  he  brings  and  the 
times  he  serves.  The  pastor  must  study  closely  society  around 
him,  as  well  as  the  individual  hearts  to  whom  he  is  called  to 
minister.  The  changes  of  our  age  have  been  felt  in  all  these 
directions :  in  them  all,  the  new  conditions  and  the  new  spirit 
must  be  recognized  and  understood.  The  problems  to  be  met  are 
more  varied  and  complex  than  those  of  old.  But  the  higher  life 
rises  in  its  level,  the  more  complex  it  grows  of  necessity,  and  the 
more  varied  it  becomes,  the  greater  the  charm  of  study  and  ser- 
vice. The  play  of  changeful  circumstance  across  a  background 
calm  and  unchanging  delights  the  eye  and  the  mind.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  mountain  in  its  eternal  patience,  touched  to  new 
meanings  by  moving  masses  of  shadow ;  of  the  sea,  forever  tran- 
quil below  the  restless  tossing  of  the  waves ;  of  the  sky  in  its 
pure  untroubled  depths  of  blue,  far  above  the  passing  clouds  of 
gold  and  amber.  It  is  the  charm  of  the  highest  poetry  from 
JEschylus  to  Shakespeare ;  of  the  unshaken  mind  of  Prometheus 
in  contrast  with  the  turbid  wrath  of  Zeus  and  the  trembling  terror 
of  his  creatures  ;  of  the  calm  constancy  of  Cordelia  and  the  white 
purity  of  Desdemona  amid  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirl- 
wind of  passion  all  around  them.  Realized  in  its  deeper  meaning, 
it  has  been  the  strength  of  prophets  and  martyrs  and  apostles, 
who  through  the  things  that  could  be  seen  and  shaken  held  fast 
to  the  things  unseen  and  unchanging.  And  through  all  the 
changes  of  to-day,  the  charm  and  strength  alike  are  his  who, 
while  others  cling  to  broken  spars  of  scattered  truths,  rests  firmly 
on  that  Providence  which  shapes  and  guides  the  course  of  men 
and  ages  by  ways  unsearchable  but  sure,  — 

"  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  s 

With  this  spirit  and  confidence,  we  turn  to  study  more  closely 

1  John  G.  Whittier,  G.  L.  S. 

3  Alfred  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  last  stanza. 
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the  effects  produced  by  the  changed  conceptions  and  conditions 
of  to-day  in  the  several  directions  already  indicated :  first,  in  the 
meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  minister's  message;  second, 
upon  the  society  to  which  he  speaks ;  and  third,  in  the  individual 
lives  entrusted  to  his  special  care.  In  each  direction,  if  his  task 
has  become  more  difficult  and  complex,  the  attraction  is  also 
doubled,  while  the  sense  of  life  with  its  continuity  and  its  prog- 
ress, ever  varied  yet  forever  one,  has  grown  larger,  deeper,  and 
more  absorbing. 

I.  The  source  of  his  message  claims  our  first  attention.  The 
preacher  is  always  the  minister  of  the  Word,  and  the  Scriptures 
remain  the  channel  of  the  divine  message.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  ways  in  which  men  have  regarded  and 
used  the  Scriptures.  The  humble  soul  indeed  has  always  found 
here  the  hidden  manna.  The  great  preachers,  preachers  who  have 
moved  men's  hearts  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the 
wind,  have  never  failed  to  draw  their  fire  and  energy  from  this 
source.  These  results  have  been  possible  under  interpretations, 
crude  and  literal  on  the  one  hand,  wild  and  visionary  on  the 
other.  They  prove  the  power  of  the  Spirit  through  all  the  hin- 
drance of  the  flesh.  Patristic  allegory,  mediaeval  myth  and 
legend,  the  mystic's  glowing  imagination,  the  hard  prosaic 
system  of  the  literalist,  —  not  one,  nor  all,  of  these  could  always 
dim  the  heavenly  light.  But  while  we  recognize  the  Providence 
that  overruled  human  folly,  we  find  therein  no  sanction  for  these 
false  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Word. 

The  great,  creative  ages  in  the  Church  rose  to  larger  views  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  richly  varied  wisdom 
they  reveal.  But  the  mechanism  of  dogma,  or  the  fanciful  search 
for  symbols,  soon  closed  in  and  hindered  the  influence  of  the  freer 
conception.  To-day,  the  revolution  throughout  all  realms  of 
thought  has  transformed  the  study  of  the  Bible  also.  Mechanical 
conceptions,  the  absurdities  of  symbolism,  have  gone,  to  return  no 
more.  The  new  method  affects  even  those  who  least  accept  the 
critical  result.  That  method  of  thinking  you  cannot  escape,  if 
you  think  at  all.  And  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  Scripture  is  the  same  which  was  pointed  out  before,  the 
sense  of  life,  in  all  its  wonderful  variety  and  movement,  through- 
out the  whole.  Luther  discovered  that  Paul's  words  were  living 
things,  with  hands  and  feet.  We  have  found  that  every  Scrip- 
ture, — 
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"  If  cut  deep  down  the  middle. 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  humanity." l 

The  special  questions  of  criticism  it  does  not  fall  within  my 
province  to  discuss.  They  must  be  left  to  competent  hands. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  preacher's  sphere.  They  demand  a 
combination  of  time,  talents,  and  patient  training  which  he  cannot 
give.  Hasty  verdicts  in  this  department  by  men  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  deficient  in  modesty  and  judgment,  are  as  unfortunate 
as  verdicts  of  kindred  character  and  origin  upon  strictly  scientific 
questions.  A  common  training  in  theology,  and  a  reader's  famil- 
iarity with  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  enable 
the  preacher  to  follow  the  general  trend  of  criticism  with  intel- 
ligence and  advantage,  but  no  more  entitle  him  to  pronounce 
upon  difficult  and  disputed  points  than  the  physician's  license 
and  practice  make  him  a  competent  judge  in  the  special  questions 
of  biology.  But  the  preacher's  great  message  will  not  grow  less 
clear,  strong,  and  imperative  as  he  faces  new  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  if  he  follows  carefully  the  advance  of  en- 
lightened and  reverent  scholarship,  he  will  welcome  the  largest, 
freest  investigation,  waiting  with  patience  the  slow  results  of 
years,  very  confident  that  the  treasure  is  not  less  heavenly  be- 
cause the  vessels  are  earthen,  and  that  here  also  the  Lord  hath 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word. 

But  there  are  special  ways  in  which  this  changed  conception 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  organic  life  must  widen  and  vitalize 
the  preacher's  use  of  the  Word,  and  enlarge  the  interest  and 
power  of  his  ministry.  Of  these  effects,  some  are  negative,  some 
positive. 

A  higher  regard  for  the  original  meaning  and  relation  of  each 
separate  Scripture  is  a  first  evident  advantage  to  the  preacher. 
The  fantastic  treatment  of  the  Bible  by  the  pulpit  of  other  days, 
sometimes,  alas !  in  our  own,  is  familiar  to  all.  Like  the  Master's 
raiment  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  sacred  vesture  of 
Scripture  has  been  rent  asunder  and  the  division  made  by  lot. 
If  these  irreverent  extremes  have  been  rare,  how  often  passages 
have  been  used  with  little  care  for  their  first  sense  and  connec- 
tion !  Texts,  torn  from  the  woven  fabric,  have  been  held  up  in 
shreds  and  patches:  words,  robbed  of  their  rightful  meaning, 
forced  to  yield  strange,  unnatural  senses,  by  trick  of  translation 
or  outward  resemblance.  I  need  hardly  allude  to  further  distor- 
tion by  which  the  plainest  passages  were  turned  to  mysticism  or 
1  Mrs.  Browning,  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship. 
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metaphysics.  All  this  is  possible,  while  Scripture  is  regarded  as 
mechanism  or  dead  anatomy.  All  this  becomes  impossible,  when 
Scripture  is  felt  to  be  informed  with  full,  pervading,  breathing 
life. 

The  preacher  who  feels  this  life  informing  all  the  Scriptures 
will  shrink  from  the  plain  irreverence  of  all  careless  vivisection. 
His  texts  will  not  be  isolated,  nor  their  natural  meaning  strained. 
Neither  indolence  nor  timidity  will  tempt  him  to  take  up  current 
mistranslations  or  renderings  misapplied.  His  Bible  will  never 
become  an  armory  of  weapons  for  controversy,  nor  a  quarry 
whence  stones  may  be  cut  to  buttress  mediaeval  or  modern  theo- 
ries. He  will  not  overlook  the  broad  sweep  of  Revelation,  on  the 
one  hand ;  he  will  not  force  one  doubtful  passage  on  the  other,  — 
not  even  to  save  the  consistency  of  the  whole.  Open  and  sensi- 
tive to  changing  light,  his  errors  may  be  outgrown,  and  his  truths 
will  never  become  stereotyped  in  lifeless  formulas. 

Each  several  Scripture  will  thus  have  an  individual  teaching, 
and,  as  a  second  advantage,  the  preacher's  message  will  gain  in 
variety,  in  point,  in  force.  The  dullness  of  mere  repetition  is  a 
besetting  temptation  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  Bible  is  only  a 
book  of  texts,  all  equally  available  at  every  turn,  the  narrowness 
of  the  preacher's  mind  and  experience  becomes  the  measure  and 
limit  of  his  teaching.  The  same  meagre  round  of  truth  and 
duty,  viewed  in  the  same  familiar  light,  cast  in  the  same  monoto- 
nous forms,  will  make  up  his  weekly  burden.  Each  mind  is  only 
a  pool,  stagnant  and  unwholesome,  unless  its  life  is  constantly 
renewed  by  currents  from  without.  How  changed,  then,  the 
preacher's  message  becomes,  when  at  every  point  he  touches  the 
varied  life  of  Scripture !  Each  scene,  each  character,  each  utter- 
ance, has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  the  common  truths  take  individual 
color  and  force,  and  the  whole  range  of  his  teaching  is  widened. 
It  was  his  faithful  study  of  rock  and  brook,  with  the  humblest 
wild  flower  on  the  edge  of  each,  that  lent  varied  grace  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  descriptions.  He  who  follows  Nature  closely 
makes  her  lavish  wealth  in  some  measure  his  own.  And  he  who 
drpws  from  each  Scripture  its  individual  lesson  will  never  become 
the  slave  of  dullness  and  repetition. 

Beyond  the  enrichment  of  each  several  interpretation,  the  new 
sense  of  life  and  power  flowing  through  all  Revelation  counts  as 
a  blessing  to  the  preacher.  Inspiration  itself  he  cannot  conceive 
as  confined  wiftrin  an  artificial  reservoir,  motionless  through  all 
time,  unchanged  in  form,  in  depth,  in  level;    he  views  it  as  a 
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river,  rather,  with  widening,  deepening  course  from  source  to  sea ; 
he  feels  its  presence  as  a  divine  life,  mingling  with  the  currents 
of  hnman  life,  revealed  through  individual  and  national  history, 
with  ever  growing  depth  and  clearness.  With  such  a  vision, 
dogmatic  losses,  if  losses  they  be,  are  transmuted  into  higher 
gain.  The  power  of  Revelation  the  preacher  finds  not  static  but 
dynamic,  not  mechanical  but  vital.  It  comes  from  life,  it  flows 
through  life  ;  the  life  of  a  chosen  race  under  the  old  dispensation, 
the  life  of  a  widening  church  under  the  new ;  the  individual  life 
of  prophet  and  apostle  under  both.  And  in  the  blending  of 
divine  and  human  at  every  stage,  neither  element  is  lost  or  les- 
sened: both  become  broader  and  deeper  with  each  further  unfold- 
ing, until  the  heart  turns  to  the  Spirit  through  all  Scripture  as 
the  most  devout  of  our  poets  turns  to  the  Word  Incarnate :  — 

"  Deep  strike  thy  roots,  O  heavenly  Vine,  . 
Within  our  earthly  sod, 
Most  human  and  yet  most  divine, 
The  flower  of  man  and  God."  l 

Both  the  larger  life  of  race  and  church  and  the  individual  life 
of  prophet  and  apostle  have  become  more  human,  more  real,  and 
thus  are  brought  into  closer  relation  to  other  life,  to  our  own 
lives.  The  sacred  story,  no  longer  isolated,  but  subject  like  other 
history  to  change  and  growth,  becomes  more  truly  a  lesson  for 
the  world.  Around  the  name  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  the  Law  of 
Israel  grows  by  successive  layers  and  accretions,  like  the  codes  of 
Borne  or  England.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  Solomon,  the  proverbs 
which  a  nation's  wisdom  has  coined  through  generations  from  many 
dies  are  gathered  in  one  golden  treasury.  Through  the  Psalter, 
set  first  in  tune  to  David's  harp,  but  richer  and  more  varied  in 
tone  than  any  individual  life,  the  Jewish  Church  pours  forth  her 
strains  of  changing  experience  through  ages  of  sorrow,  exile,  exul- 
tation, sweeps  the  wide  gamut  of  religious  feeling,  and  blends  in 
her  eternal  song  the  sigh  of  each  burdened  heart  with  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  whole  church  of  God. 

The  revelation  through  individual  life,  also,  has  become  richer 
and  more  distinct.  Each  prophet  stands  in  his  ewn  place  and 
bears  his  own  message  :  he  is  not  a  mouthpiece  but  a  voice,  not  a 
pen  but  a  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  first  to  his  age,  and 
then  to  later  ages.  Even  if  his  name  is  lost,  we  feel  his  heart  and 
life :  the  second  Isaiah  is  not  less  real  a  presence  than  the  first 

1  John  G.  Whittier,  Our  Master. 
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And  from  the  broken  sobs  of  Hosea  and  the  scathing  philippic 
of  Amos  to  the  richer  personality  of  Jeremiah,  sensitive,  tender, 
passionate,  each  prophet's  power  is  doubled  when  we  feel  the 
man  below  the  message.  Restored  to  their  local  setting,  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are  filled  with  life  again :  the  needs 
of  the  readers  become  as  real  as  the  writer's  heart.  Through  the 
Gospels  even,  unconscious  touches  betray  the  Evangelist,  his 
personal  feeling  and  his  point  of  view. 

The  Scriptures  plainly  grow  more  human  under  this  changed 
conception ;  but,  further,  they  become  thereby  not  less  but  more 
divine.  As  the  human  life  in  prophet  and  apostle,  in  race  and 
church,  grows  more  real  to  the  preacher's  thought,  and  comes 
closer  to  his  heart  and  life  to-day,  so  the  divine  life  through  all  is 
felt  as  richer  and  more  real.  Revelation  through  life  is,  of 
necessity,  larger  than  Revelation  through  mechanism;  and  the 
higher  and  morfe  varied  the  life  through  which  it  flows,  the  deeper 
and  richer  Revelation  itself  becomes.  At  every  stage  of  the 
sacred  story  the  Spirit,  we  feel,  breathes  upon  the  Word  ;  while 
in  the  movement,  progress,  life,  making  the  whole  organic,  we 
find  a  larger  revelation  of  divine,  creative  thought  Whatever 
similarities  are  discovered  between  the  earlier  Scriptures  and  the 
records  of  other  races,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  higher  pur- 
pose, a  purer  motive,  moulding  the  common  material.  No  pro- 
phetic message  fails  to  disclose  some  clearer  insight  than  before 
was  given;  no  psalm  but  mingles  inspiration  with  aspiration. 
And  from  the  first  faint  dawn  of  the  Protevangelium  to  the  broad 
noonday  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  earliest  strivings  of  the  Spirit 
with  man  to  the  perfect  man  in  Christ,  is  discerned,  now  dimly, 
now  more  clearly,  that  "one  far-off  divine  event,  to  which" 
Revelation  like  "  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Above  all  else,  however,  the  distinct  and  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  Master,  in  his  Person  and  in  his  claim,  is  the  largest  gain  the 
preacher  finds  in  the  changed  conception  of  the  Scriptures. 
Always  recognized  in  theory  of  course,  this  supremacy  has  been 
sadly  forgotten  in  fact.  The  Roman  Church  has  put  the  Person 
of  Peter  in  his  Master's  place :  Protestantism  has  too  often  put 
the  teaching  of  Paul  before,  if  not  above,  his  Master's  word. 
Peter's  language  to  Cornelius,  u  Stand  up ;  I  myself  also  am  a 
man,"  and  Paul's  indignant  disclaimer  at  Lystra,  "  Sirs,  why  do 
ye  these  things  ?  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you," 
may  teach  us  how  both  apostles  would  have  refused  this  borrowed 
worship.     But  a  higher  voice  has  spoken :  "  One  is  your  Master; 
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and  all  ye," — Paul  and  Peter  among  the  rest,  —  "all  ye  are 
brethren."  From  these  temptations  of  the  past,  the  preacher  of 
to-day  is  free.  He  cannot  longer  bring  the  New  Testament  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Old ;  he  cannot  make  Christ  the  Interpreter  of 
Panl.  The  very  limitation  and  finiteness  of  the  human  servant 
set  off  the  higher  glory  of  the  divine,  the  only  begotten  Son. 
Reflected  through  different  hearts  and  lives,  the  Person  of  the 
Master  shines  forth  the  more  transcendent :  contrasted  with  all 
broken  lights  before  Him  and  after  Him,  with  the  divers  portions 
and  divers  manners  of  prophetic  revelation,  TroXv/xcpuj?  *al  7roAvTpo7ro>?, 
or  with  the  partial  vision  to  which  even  Paul  confessed,  apn 
yivtlxjKu  iK  fxipovs,  His  teaching  regains  its  rightful  place  and  its 
unique  authority.  His  supreme  Revelation  becomes  the  crown 
and  centre  of  the  preacher's  message.  "  Back  to  Christ "  is  the 
watchword  for  all  interpretation  of  the  past:  "  Onward  to  Christ," 
the  call  of  the  Spirit  for  to-day.  With  this  result  secure,  the 
changing  cloud  of  criticism  that  overshadows  us  may  be  dark  or 
bright,  we  need  not  fear  to  enter  it;  other  voices  may  grow 
silent,  other  forms  may  fade,  one  Form  will  still  remain,  —  One 
Voice  will  still  speak  from  the  cloud :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ; 
bear  him." 

Such,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  preacher's  message  to-day. 
Such  is  the  living  Word  he  is  sent  to  interpret  to  his  age.  The 
largest,  profoundest  learning  he  can  command,  he  may  well  call 
to  his  aid.  From  other  literatures  and  histories  and  faiths  he 
may  draw  whatever  lessons  they  can  teach.  He  may  welcome  all 
new  light  of  scholarship,  discovery,  research.  But  with  a  Scrip- 
ture so  varied  and  vital  in  every  part,  informed  and  knit  together 
by  one  organic  growing  life,  in  the  highest  sense  both  human  and 
divine,  a  hundred  broken  rays  of  one  Eternal  Light,  he  need  not 
fear  that  his  study  will  lose  its  interest,  or  his  source  of  inspira- 
tion be  exhausted. 

II.  A  second  broad  direction  in  which  the  minister  is  affected 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  to-day  is  in  the  sphere  and  local  set- 
ting of  his  work.  The  community,  society,  the  church,  each  of 
these  three  concentric  circles  that  surround  his  life,  shares  the 
stir  and  restless  movement  of  the  age.  Throughout  our  country, 
in  New  England  as  in  the  West,  in  village  as  in  city,  the  changes 
the  age  has  wrought,  and  the  contrast  with  thirty  years  ago,  are 
many  and  striking.  These  changes  the  preacher  must  take  into 
account  if  *he  would  adapt  his  message  to  present  needs ;  these 
new  conditions  will  absorb  the  pastor's  closest  study  and  task  his 
best  intelligence. 
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An  English  country  parson  of  to-day,  less  quaint  in  flavor 
but  more  virile  than  his  earlier  namesake,  speaking  for  bis 
brethren,  counts  the  "  absolute  finality  "  of  their  position  its  most 
cheerless  and  trying  feature.  "  Dante's  famous  line,"  he  writes, 
"  ought  to  be  carved  upon  the  lintel  of  every  country  parsonage 
in  England.  When  the  new  rector  on  his  induction  takes  the 
key  of  the  church,  locks  himself  in,  and  tolls  the  bell,  it  is  his 
own  passing  bell  that  he  is  ringing."  And  again :  "This  boasted 
fixity  of  tenure  is  the  weak  point,  not  the  strong  one  ;  it  is  move- 
ment we  want  among  us,  not  stagnation."1  This  fixity,  this 
finality  might  have  been  found  in  many  a  New  England  parish 
fifty  years  ago  ;  how  strange  and  remote  these  conditions  seem  to 
us  to-day  I  The  frequent  changes  in  modern  pastorates  are  due 
in  part  no  doubt  to  the  unhappy  restlessness  of  people  and  pastor; 
in  part,  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  grow  out  of  the  larger  and 
more  varied  demands  now  made  upon  the  minister,  exhausting 
his  strength  and  necessitating  relief  through  change  of  field.  A 
pastorate  of  ten  years  brings  more  of  varied  experience  to  the 
pastor  now  than  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years  once  brought.  And 
even  the  nearest  parishes  differ  so  widely  from  one  another  to- 
day that  every  change  involves  the  awakening  of  new  interests 
and  the  careful  study  of  new  conditions  and  problems. 

While  the  pastorate  remains  the  same,  moreover,  the  parish 
undergoes  a  constant,  all-pervading  change.  Ten  years  mean 
more  in  the  parish  now  than  twenty  years  meant  half  a  century 
ago.  The  whole  complexion,  the  very  atmosphere,  of  our  social 
life  a  single  generation  has  changed.  In  cities  and  large  towns 
the  difference  is  recognized  at  once :  it  is  real,  though  less  per- 
ceptible, in  villages  also.  The  sleepiest  hamlet,  stagnant  and 
duller  to  the  stranger's  eye 

"than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,",2 

has  not  escaped  untouched ;  the  patient  observer  finds,  the 
pastor  feels,  even  there  the  pathos  and  the  tragedy  of  hidden 
change. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  typical  New  England  village  was 
homogeneous  in  character  and  simple  in  life.  Hardly  a  foreigner 
could  be  found  among  a  population  born  and  bred  in  the  same 
community,  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  houses.  Diversities 
there  were,  for  our  New  England  stock  has  always  been  rich  in 

1  Augustas  Jessopp,  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson,  pp.  85,  94. 
8  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
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original  varieties,  but  the  common  types  of  character,  the  broad 
currents  of  habit,  thought,  and  life  remained  unchanged  almost 
for  generations.  Neighbors  in  place  were  neighbors  in  fact,  and 
the  life  of  the  village  was  like  the  Jif e  of  a  large  and  overgrown 
family.  The  church  was  easily  the  centre  of  social  interest,  and 
the  Sunday  meeting  drew  families  together  from  scattered  farms, 
the  sole  relief  to  the  monotony  and  unvarying  routine  of  daily 
life.  How  different  the  New  England  village  of  to-day!  The 
homogeneous  life,  broken  up  within,  has  grown  heterogeneous 
from  without,  almost  cosmopolite  indeed.  The  great  tides  of 
immigration,  setting  in  for  years  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
later  from  Asia  also,  have  turned  aside  from  the  broad  course  of 
the  West,  overflowed  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  reached  the 
larger  villages ;  while  the  less  noticed  influx  from  the  provinces 
on  our  Northern  border  has  been  felt  in  smaller  hamlets  and  scat- 
tered farms.  In  outward  aspect,  in  population,  affected  in  her 
turn  and  measure  like  the  other  States,  New  England  remains 
no  more  the  staid,  conservative,  unchanging  community  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

Under  this  outward  aspect,  deeper  and  more  vital  differences 
are  found.  Industrial  changes,  added  to  the  change  of  popula- 
tion, have  modified  our  social  customs,  individual  habits,  ways  of 
thought.  The  framework  of  society  is  subtly  altered.  Interests 
are  isolated,  men  have  grown  apart :  a  common  feeling  is  lost, 
mutual  indifference  succeeds,  classes  are  strongly  marked  and 
separated.  The  simpler  conditions  of  the  past  have  gone ;  rela- 
tions grow  strained,  new  social  problems  arise,  ethical  questions 
become  multiplied  and  complex.  Differences  in  thought  and  life, 
growing  out  of  differences  of  inheritance,  birth,  training,  and 
association,  are  not  lightly  overcome.  Men  misunderstand  one 
another,  and  a  common  standard  is  lost. 

Nor  can  these  difficulties  be  studied  in  their  local  setting 
alone.  The  little  world  of  the  village  opens  by  a  hundred 
avenues  into  the  larger  world  without.  Intercourse  is  unbroken ; 
the  daily  paper  carries  the  common  thought,  opinion,  prejudice,, 
to  the  farthest  point,  diffuses  common  intelligence  and  common 
ignorance,  and  makes  all  problems,  all  troubles,  however  local  or 
distant  in  their  beginnings,  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  all.  The 
tide  of  change  reaches  the  remotest  village  with  restless  ebb  and 
flow,  and  the  mighty  pulses  of  the  great  world's  life  are  felt  to- 
day in  the  lowliest  hamlet. 

Under  such  conditions,  what  new  significance  is  given  to  Wes- 

vol.  xix. — ho.  114.  45 
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ley's  motto,  in  whichever  way  the  words  are  turned!  "My  parish 
is  the  world/9  every  pastor  may  say,  as  he  reflects  on  all  the 
diverse  elements  that  meet  in  the  smallest  community,  and  remem- 
bers from  what  distant  quarters  these  elements  have  been  drawn ! 
"  The  world  is  my  parish,"  he  may  add,  when'he  finds  his  people's 
thoughts  and  feelings  affected  by  events  so  far  away,  and  feels 
their  lives  drawn  slowly  but  surely  into  the  current  of  the  great 
world's  movement !  Is  stagnation  necessary  in  such  a  pastorate  ? 
Is  it  even  possible  ? 

But  the  pastor  must  be  more  than  a  passive  observer,  a  curious 
and  interested  witness,  in  the  midst  of  these  shifting  scenes;  he 
must  be  an  actor  on  the  stage.  Nor  is  it  enough,  if  his  individual 
part  is  taken  well ;  he  is  called  to  give  motive  and  harmony  to 
the  movement  of  others.  Here  is  incentive  to  largest  effort: 
here  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  the  discipline  of  thought, 
sagacious  and  far-sighted.  Has  any  age  made  more  demands 
than  this  ? 

The  church  cannot  remain  untouched  by  these  changes  all 
around  her ;  she  must  hear  and  heed  the  call  of  each  new  occa- 
sion. If  her  members  grow  lethargic,  it  is  the  pastor's  task  to 
awaken  them,  and  set  more  clearly  before  their  eyes  the  duties  of 
to-day.  In  each  community,  along  all  lines  of  modern  movement, 
in  society,  business,  politics,  the  highest  Christian  principle,  as 
already  understood,  needs  to  be  made  effective  and  paramount  by 
the  influence  of  an  aroused,  united  church.  Religious  problems, 
also,  more  complex  than  in  other  days,  demand  for  their  solution 
larger  intelligence  and  charity,  sympathy  and  patience.  The 
diverse  elements  in  every  church,  all  ages  and  all  classes,  must  be 
not  simply  harmonized,  but  lifted  into  some  broader  union,  knit 
together  as  members  of  one  body  by  diverse  yet  mutual  service. 
Organization,  so  potent  a  factor  in  all  our  work  to-day,  must  be 
extended  here  and  informed  with  life,  until  the  church  has 
brought  her  special  blessing  near  the  whole  community  and  home 
to  every  heart.  Above  all,  the  old,  original  gospel,  a  common 
Father,  a  common  Master,  a  common  brotherhood,  a  common  life, 
pure,  sweet,  and  strong,  as  in  the  earliest  Christian  age,  freed 
from  all  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  whether  Greek  or  Roman, 
whether  mediaeval  or  modern,  made  plain  to  meet  each  daily  need, 
most  human  because  most  divine,  must  come  with  growing  clear- 
ness from  the  preacher's  lips,  and  through  the  life  of  preacher 
and  of  people  too,  until  all  men  understand  and  feel  its  power. 
How  large,  how  difficult,  this  task  must  prove,  how  slowly  its 
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results  will  come,  no  pastor  need  be  told.  But  he  who  in  the 
hardest  field  holds  this  ideal  steadfastly  before  his  own  eyes  and 
before  his  church,  finds  interest  and  courage  as  the  years  go  on ; 
and  he  who  believes  the  gospel  still  divine  will  never  doubt  the 
large  fulfillment  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  very  discipline  of 
every  day  develops  mind  and  heart,  enlarges  his  experience, 
deepens  his  love  for  all  humanity  around  him,  and  gives  his  minis- 
try an  ever  varied  and  absorbing  claim  and  charm. 

III.  A  third  and  last  direction  in  which  the  minister  feels  the 
changed  conditions  of  to-day  is  in  the  cure  of  souls.  I  like 
this  good  old  phrase  which  has  too  largely  passed  out  of  use.  It 
lays  the  emphasis  on  the  pastor's  special  work  ;  it  makes  distinct 
and  imperative  the  individual  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  every 
member  of  his  church  and  parish,  the  claim  of  every  heart  on  his 
peculiar  care. 

This  close  and  individual  relation  to  every  soul  has  always 
been  ideal,  rather  than  actual,  Indeed ;  an  object  to  be  held  in 
view,  not  an  end  at  any  time  attained.  And  the  possibilities  of 
fulfilling  this  charge  to-day  would  seem  at  first  far  less  than  in 
other  days.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  indeed,  there  is  no  respect 
in  which  the  function  of  the  ministry  and  the  life  of  the  parish 
have  changed  more  evidently  and  more  completely  than  this. 
We  have  read  in  religious  histories  and  memoirs,  and  our  mothers 
and  fathers  have  told  us,  how  the  minister  of  other  days  made  his 
stated  round  of  the  parish,  gathering  each  family  together  in 
turn,  the  parents  with  their  children,  and  questioning  each  person 
in  regard  to  his  spiritual  welfare  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  the  catechism.  This  custom  has  wholly  passed  away,  and 
cannot  be  revived  under  present  conditions ;  and  this,  it  is  said, 
was  clearly  faithful  pastoral  work,  a  true  cure  of  souls,  in  place 
of  which  no  regular  and  systematic  method  has  been  devised,  and 
for  which  the  desultory  and  often  injudicious  teaching  of  the 
modern  Sunday-school  is  at  best  a  very  imperfect  substitute.  Of 
the  value  of  this  custom  in  its  time  and  place,  and  as  wisely  used, 
I  have  no  doubt :  of  the  decline  in  religious  knowledge  among 
our  people,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  I  fear  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Sunday-school  at  its  best 
to  take  the  place  of  definite  personal  teaching  I  am  also  pro- 
foundly convinced.  But,  for  all  this,  the  custom  here  described 
was  never  in  a  strict  sense  the  cure  of  souls,  whatever  opportunity 
it  may  have  opened  for  further  acquaintance  with  individual 
hearts ;  it  belonged  to  the  preacher,  to  the  teacher  at  least,  not 
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distinctively  to  the  pastor.  Catechizing,  however  useful  and  ex- 
cellent, must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cure  of  souls.  And  the 
pastor  never  has  fulfilled  his  charge  until  his  own  soul  meets  the 
soul  he  would  help,  alone,  undistracted,  with  all  the  freedom  and 
confidence  of  personal  intimacy.  This  highest  form  of  ministry 
was  needed  and  was  exercised  in  other  days :  it  cannot  be  out- 
grown ;  the  need,  and  the  opportunity,  were  never  greater,  I  be- 
lieve, than  now. 

The  very  absence  of  that  religious  training  common  in  the  past 
makes  this  need  of  personal  ministry  the  greater.  Fifty  years 
ago,  every  man  of  average  intelligence  in  a  New  England  parish 
had  his  memory  stored  with  accepted  truths :  they  were  held  in 
the  head,  it  may  be,  not  in  the  heart ;  the  formulas  in  which  they 
were  cast  were  narrow  and  rigid ;  grave  errors  grew  around  the 
truths,  crude  superstitions  mingled  with  the  teaching  in  the  hear- 
er's mind  ;  but  the  truths  were  there,  unquestioned,  lodged  firmly 
in  the  thought,  a  safeguard  against  temptation,  an  anchor  in 
trouble.  To-day,  no  such  reserve  force  remains  to  the  man  of 
average  intelligence.  The  old  superstitions  are  gone,  but  the 
truths,  once  solid,  seem  to  him  shaken  too.  He  has  not  thought 
beyond  them,  or  away  from  them ;  he  has  only  been  caught  up 
and  carried  along,  unthinking,  by  the  current  around  him.  He 
has  lost  the  partial,  outward  support  of  traditional,  inherited, 
almost  unconscious  beliefs ;  he  has  not  found  the  inward  surety 
of  personal  faith  ;  he  feels*  himself  unanchored,  on  the  open  sea, 
adrift.  What  he  needs  is  the  strength  of  a  brave,  calm,  Christian 
friendship,  of  a  faith  incarnate  in  another's  life,  intelligent,  broad, 
and  open  of  mind ;  fearless,  also,  because  sure  of  itself,  and  far 
more  sure  of  the  Master;  able  thus  in  His  Name  to  reach  out  the 
hand  of  ready  helpfulness,  revealing  life  through  life.  Through 
such  faith  and  friendship,  the  pastor  must  fulfill  his  charge  in 
common  life  to-day. 

Others  there  are  in  every  parish,  fewer  in  number  than  the 
class  just  mentioned,  for  whom  this  personal  ministry  is  yet  more 
needful.  These  are  the  young  and  thoughtful  minds,  interested 
in  all  living  movements  of  our  age,  sensitive  to  the  modern  spirit, 
questioning  all  forms,  all  facts,  all  faiths,  to  find  a  higher  truth. 
Bound  by  no  traditions  of  the  past,  unfettered  by  present  conven- 
tion, they  seem  to  timid  minds  irreverent.  Among  older  and 
religious  people,  both  deference  and  discretion  may  keep  them 
silent ;  but  the  silence  only  hides  the  widening  distance  between 
their  thoughts  and  the  beaten  paths  behind  them.     These  spirits 
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also  need  a  friend  to  win  their  slow  and  jealous  confidence,  call 
out  their  full  confession,  enter  into  their  every  doubt ;  a  friend  of 
riper  years,  taught  from  his  own  experience,  trained  in  the  Master's 
school  to  understanding,  sympathy,  and  patience :  skillful  to  lead,  * 
not  force,  their  steps  from  the  few  things  they  still  find  true  to 
the  higher  truth  not  found  as  yet;  able  to  reveal  that  higher 
truth  through  life  before  the  laggard  thought  has  learned  the 
way.  This  task  of  faith  and  friendship,  this  personal  ministry, 
may  fall  indeed  to  any  brave,  strong,  tender  Christian  soul ;  it 
needs  the  inward  grace  alone,  no  laying  on  of  hands  imparts  the 
heavenly  gift;  but  the  pastor  must  surely  count  this  service  a 
sacred,  most  important  part  of  his  mission. 

These  spirits,  and  not  the  men  of  easier  faith  and  lighter 
thought,  must  shape  and  mould  the  movement  of  the  church  that 
is  to  be ;  out  of  their  difficulties,  their  doubts,  once  overcome, 
their  usefulness  and  strength  will  grow;  their  own  experience 
will  discipline  them  to  broader,  better  service.  The  pastor  who 
wins  them  builds  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  the  future ;  he 
serves  another  generation  beside  his  own  y  he  reaches  through 
these  consecrated  lives  a  wider  circle  than  his  eyes  can  measure, 
or  his  faith  can  foresee. 

How  delicate,  how  difficult,  under  these  conditions  the  pastor's 
task  has  grown  !  What  fine  rare  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace  this 
personal  ministry  demands !  What  heavenly  wisdom  must  blend 
with  human  tenderness  in  him  who  is  called  to  discharge  this 
service !  Like  the  Great  Angel  of  the  Grate,  in  Dante's  Vision, 
the  pastor  of  to-day  must  bear  two  keys,  one  of  gold  and  one  of 
silver.  The  golden  key  is  the  symbol  of  his  true  authority  within 
the  church,  received  from  Christ  himself.  The  silver  key,  which 
always  he  first  puts  in  use,  betokens  that  wisdom  of  spiritual  adap- 
tation, taught  through  experience  and  lowly  patience,  by  which  he 
learns  to  discern  and  deal  with  each  heart  aright :  — 

"  Piu  cara  e  V  una  ;  ma  1*  altra  vuol  troppa 
D'  arte  e  d'  ingegno,  avanti  che  disserri, 
Perch'  ell'  e  quella  che  il  nodo  disgroppa."  * 

"  There  was  no  Iron,"  says  a  quaint  old  English  writer,  —  "  There 
was  no  Iron  in  any  of  the  Stuff  or  Utensils  of  the  Sanctuary. 
Hard  and  Inflexible  Spirits  are  not  fit  for  the  Service  of  the 
Church."2  The  Hard  Church,  a  modern  essayist  styles  men  of 
this  type  and  temper ;  and  their  unfitness  for  the  delicate  task 

1  Dante,  Purgatorio,  vol.  ix.  lines  124-126. 

2  John  Edwards,  The  Preacher,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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before  us,  his  own  words  well  point  out.  "  The  Hard  Church," 
he  writes,  "  necessarily  relies  on  what  may  be  called  the  inorganic 
laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  and  ignores  the  more  delicate 
laws  of  growth  and  change  discoverable  in  social  and  individual 
character."  *  How  fatal  this  omission  !  Here  lies  the  key  to  the 
whole  difficulty ;  and  here,  by  contrast,  we  learn  what  type  and 
temper  the  pastor's  task  to-day  demands.  "The  inorganic  laws 
of  human  thought  and  action,"  —  how  narrow  their  sphere  has 
grown  !  "  In  social  and  individual  character,"  how  much  more 
clearly  "  the  delicate  laws  of  growth  and  change "  are  now  dis- 
cerned !  With  life,  not  mechanism,  the  pastor  deals  to-day ;  and 
life,  subtle  and  elusive  everywhere,  above  all  in  the  human  spirit, 
cannot  be  rudely  grasped  ;  it  yields  alone  to  the  finer  touch  of 
love.  By  understanding,  sympathy,  and  patience,  this  delicate 
charge  must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  as  these  graces  of  the  spirit  grow, 
the  pastor's  life  will  bring  to  others,  and  to  himself,  the  larger 
blessing. 

In  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  then,  as  in  the  broader  field  of 
public  service  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to  his 
age,  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  to-day  to  a  mission  of 
unmeasured  possibilities  and  growing  power.  In  this  direction, 
also,  as  in  those  already  followed,  the  claim  of  the  ministry  is 
as  clear,  its  work  as  large,  and  its  attraction  as  strong  as  in  other 
days. 

Thus,  in  a  manner  of  necessity  discursive,  but  not  desultory,  as 
I  hope,  I  have  followed  the  broad  lines  along  which  my  subject 
seemed  to  lead.  With  all  the  widening  changes  in  thought  and 
life  to-day,  changes  affecting  our  conditions  and  our  conceptions 
also,  the  place  and  claim  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  find,  re- 
main. And  if  any  of  its  glories,  as  the  world  may  count  them, 
have  passed  away,  they  were  only  outward:  the  glory  which 
abides  is  alone  inward  and  excelleth.  Non  ministrari,  sed  minis- 
trare,  was  the  Master's  motto ;  in  ministry,  in  personal  service, 
not  in  any  honors  of  place  or  power,  preacher  and  pastor  find 
their  true  distinction.  Such  service  the  world  still  needs,  needs 
more  indeed  for  the  very  changes  of  the  present:  a  ministry, 
deep,  earnest,  spiritual,  that  speaks  from  life,  —  through  life,  — 
to  life.  And  with  a  Scripture  to  interpret,  no  longer  a  dead  letter 
but  a  living  Word,  in  a  society  so  rich  in  varied  life  and  move- 
ment, to  hearts  on  every  hand  that  yearn  for  light  and  help,  no 
more  absorbing  charge  can  claim  the  consecrated  soul  than  such  a 
ministry. 

1  R.  H.  Hutton,  Tkoological  Essays,  p.  340. 
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The  limitations  of  my  theme  have  made  my  view  but  partial. 
The  great,  eternal  features  of  the  preacher's  and  the  pastor's 
work  have  been  lightly  touched :  the  interests  which  are  not 
changed  have  not  come  within  my  purpose.  My  task  has  been 
to  seize  distinctive  features  created  or  emphasized  at  least  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  to-day.  The  highest  feature  I  have  re- 
served until  the  last.  I  count  this  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
preacher  and  pastor  alike :  that  never  more  truly  than  now,  under 
no  conditions  more  fully  than  under  ours,  has  the  minister  been 
called  to  personal  following  of  his  Master,  both  in  the  method  of 
his  work  and  in  the  source  and  spring  of  his  power.  The  only 
authority  that  carries  moral  and  spiritual  weight  to-day  is  the 
authority  of  character.  And  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
world  makes  its  only  standard  for  judging  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  his  disciples.  *  However  impatient  it  may  be  with  creed 
and  dogma  and  ritual,  it  recognizes  under  all  differences  of  name 
and  communion  kinship  in  deed  and  character  with  Him ;  and 
for  such  kinship  it  shows  profoundest  reverence.  To  be  like 
Him  must  always  be  the  minister's  ideal ;  but  lower  standards 
and  confusing  tests  of  men  how  often  divert  the  mind  from  the 
higher  purpose  !  How  helpful  it  should  prove,  when  the  world's 
own  expectation  seeks  that  supreme  and  single  level !  Again,  the 
methods  of  the  Master's  ministry,  so  personal,  so  delicate,  so 
carefully  adapted  to  individual  need,  were  never  more  in  keeping 
with  the  pastor's  work  than  now.  And  as  he  studies  in  each 
detail  the  Master's  tenderness  and  searching  insight,  or  strives 
and  prays  to  catch  the  gracious  spirit  that  informs  the  living 
gospel  as  a  whole,  his  inward  life  must  grow  in  likeness  to  his 
Lord  with  each  new  measure  that  he  gains  of  the  threefold  gift 
of  ministry,  —  understanding,  sympathy,  and  patience. 

For  thirteen  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  share  the  work 
of  preacher  and  of  pastor.  That  work  I  leave  with  sincere  re- 
luctance, and  only  at  the  call  of  what  seems  a  nearer,  but  I  dare 
not  say  a  higher,  duty.  Through  all  these  years,  the  present 
opportunity  and  the  great  ideal  of  this  calling  have  grown  upon 
me,  until  I  feel  that  every  preacher,  like  St.  Paul,  should  glorify 
his  ministry;  8o£o£u>  is  the  Apostle's  word.  But  when  I  remem- 
ber how  far  achievement  lags  behind  ideal,  how  even  this  imper- 
fect picture  I  have  drawn  puts  the  reality  to  shame,  I  am  moved 
to  borrow  from  St.  Gregory,  the  earliest  and  still  the  keenest 
analyst  of  the  pastor's  charge,  his  closing  words :  — 

"Dum  monstrare  qualis  esse  debeat  pastor  invigilo,  pulchrum 
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depinxi  hominem  pictor  foedus :    aliosque  ad  perfectionis  littus 
dirigo,  qui  ad  hue  in  delicto™  m  fluctibus  versor." l 

It  has  been  the  honor  of  this  seat  of  sacred  learning,  it  has 
been  the  honor  of  this  special  chair  into  which  I  am  now  inducted, 
that  it  has  steadfastly  upheld  a  high  ideal  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. My  three  more  immediate  predecessors  had  each  a  distinct 
and  important  part  in  this  great  work.  One  sketched  in  broad 
and  masterly  outline  the  ideal  of  a  strong  and  intellectual 
preacher.  Another  filled  in  the  picture  with  almost  infinite  fine- 
ness of  detail.  The  third  inspired  the  preacher's  heart  with  visions 
of  wider  fields  of  service  and  of  conquest.  To  keep  these  fair  ideals 
fresh  and  living  still,  as  in  the  dear  and  memorable  days  gone  by, 
and  to  help  my  younger  brethren  to  realize  and  seize  the  growing 
opportunities,  the  urgent  claims,  the  distinctive  attractions,  of  the 
ministry  to-day,  is  the  task  to  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
would  now  devote  my  life. 

Theodore  C.  Pease. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  TIE.2 

This  paper  will  try  to  direct  attention  to  the  significance  of 
our  theories  of  the  marriage  tie  or  bond.  By  theory  is  here 
meant  not  speculation,  but  the  real  explanation  or  interpretation 
of  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  people  upon  this  subject  In 
this  sense  some  theory,  either  expressed  or  implied,  underlies 
all  thinking  and  conduct  regarding  this,  as  well  as  other  social 
affairs,  and  the  theory  affects  conduct  and  conduct  reacts  upon 
theory. 

Let  us  first  note  the  vast  importance  of  the  family  and  its  inci- 
dents to  human  life  and  society.  This  institution  has  elements  of 
power  and  universality  beyond  almost  every  other,  and  its  prob- 
lems are  correspondingly  great  and  far-reaching.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  other  forms  of  marriage  will  yield  to  monogamy 
in  the  advance  of  civilization.  For  there  are  two  great  forces  in 
modern  progress  that  compel  this  result.  Christianity  is  on  prin- 
ciple and  by  insistence  of  precept  and  practice  preeminently 
monogamous.     A  life-long  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is 

1  S.  Gregorii  Magni,  Regular  Pastoralis  Liber,  sub  fine. 

9  Prepared  for  the  Parliament  of  Religious,  in  Chicago,  September,  1893. 
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beyond  all  doubt  the  social  ideal  of  Christianity,  and  its  religious 
and  moral  necessity.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  Christianity 
may  be  said  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  monogamous  family. 

The  other  "great  force  of  modern  society,  the  institution  of 
property,  operates  against  polygamy  in  favor  of  monogamy.  For 
property  tends  most  powerfully  to  reduce  the  holding  of  it  and 
its  use  to  units  of  the  simplest  forms,  whatever  may  be  the  size 
of  the  combinations  that  shall  be  made  out  of  them.  In  other 
words,  the  influence  of  property  is  to  individualize  ownership,  and 
thus  combine  the  units  it  has  made  into  social  forms  that  are  hos- 
tile to  all  domestic  groups  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  most  secure 
and  strongest  foundations  in  both  nature  and  religion.  Polygamy 
thus  stands  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  property  towards  abso- 
lute ownership  by  the  individual,  and  is  certain  to  pass  out  of 
any  modern  social  system  in  which  it  may  chance  to  get  a  tem- 
porary foothold.  The  simplest  form  of  domestic  life,  the  family 
based  on  monogamous  marriage,  is  also  exposed  to  this  pressure 
of  property  towards  individualism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  influences  of  sex  and  its  results  create 
in  the  home  of  this  family  the  surest  foundation  and  supply  the 
greatest  incentives  of  property;  and  this  security  is  made  still 
greater  by  the  system  of  modern  inheritance,  whether  by  intestate 
succession  or  by  the  will,  both  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  the 
theory  of  monogamy. 

But  in  some  ways  these  very  forces,  while  they  oppose  poly- 
gamy, have  some  tendencies  that  of  themselves,  if  uncorrected, 
would  push  society  beyond  monogamy  towards  an  extreme  individ- 
ualism which  threatens  the  social  order  far  more  seriously  than 
any  temporary  advantage  which  polygamy  may  have  got  among 
us.  Under  the  influence  of  this  individualism  some  are  willing  to 
discard  marriage  altogether.  Others  have  proposed  to  make  it 
a  mere  contract  to  be  terminated  at  the  will  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  or  more  frequently  by  the  license  of  society 
speaking  through  its  courts  of  law,  and  even  marriage  for  a  fixed 
time  has  been  deliberately  recommended.  The  careful  observer 
sees  that  the  competitions  of  labor  cooperating  with  the  competi- 
tions of  capital  tend  to  push  all  the  members  of  a  household  into 
the  modern  factory  as  so  many  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  life ;  that  the  commercial  system,  the  ambition  to  main- 
tain social  position,  and  the  influences  of  the  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  reduce  the  inclination  to  marry  and  invite  the  temptations 
that  lead  to  divorce  and  childless  marriages.    The  startling  increase 
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of  divorce  in  the  most  advanced  of  civilized  peoples,  the  serious 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  classes  best  able  to  rear  children, 
and  the  apparent  decrease  in  marriages,  afford  clear  evidence  that 
our  theories  and  practices  are  telling  upon  the  family.  That  a 
purer,  stronger  family  has  to  some  extent  followed  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  or  it  may  be  partly  because  of  them,  —  which  I  do 
not  doubt,  —  does  not  by  any  means  remove  our  fears.  For  the 
family,  like  other  institutions,  may  improve,  and  yet  relatively 
fall  so  far  behind  in  the  general  advance  as  to  be  a  subject  of 
grave  concern.  Society  may  suffer  because  the  rich  resources  of 
the  family  are  still  partially  wasted  and  its  very  life  too  carelessly 
protected. 

Now  the  significance  of  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  depends  upon  the  relation  of  this  bond  to  the  family,  for 
one  thing ;  and  then,  for  another,  the  study  of  the  family  holds  die 
key  to  the  greater  part  of  our  social  problems.  The  theory  of  the 
marriage  bond  carries  with  it  much  the  same  kind  and  variety  of 
subordinate  matters  as  go  with  our  theory  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  underlies  and  shapes  all  our  treatment  of  him 
in  other  respects.  For  marriage  is  the  act  by  which  a  family 
comes  into  existence,  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  marriage 
bond  holds  the  family  together.  But  whether  we  assent  to  the 
latter  statement  or  not  depends  on  the  further  answer  which  we 
give  to  the  question,  What  is  marriage  ?  and  what  we  think  and 
do  in  our  answer  to  it  affects  us  in  many,  ways. 

The  word  marriage  is  commonly  used  for  two  things.  In  its 
first  sense  it  is  applied  to  that  act  by  which  the  two  persons  enter 
into  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  thereby  constitute  a 
family.  In  its  second  use,  the  term  marriage  is  carried  over  from 
this  initiatory  act  to  its  consequent  condition,  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  subsequent  relation,  or  to  mean  in  old  legal  phrase  the 
status  of  matrimony.  But  now,  speaking  of  the  former  use  of 
the  word,  the  marriage  is,  if  made  without  the  intervention  of 
state  or  church,  a  mere  agreement.  If  it  is  made  before  a  civil 
officer,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  legal  contract.  And  if  it  is  also 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  religious  ceremony,  it  is  a  vow,  or,  if 
one  so  regards  it,  a  sacrament. 

But  what  of  the  subsequent  relation  also  called  marriage,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  the  marriage  tie  or  bond  ?  Is 
that  bond  a  contract  ?  And  if  so,  shall  it  be  treated  in  law  as  a 
contract  ?  May  it  be  thrown  up  by  the  various  parties  to  it  ?  In 
case  of   a  civil  marriage  without  the   religious   vow,  may  the 
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state  as  well  as  the  parties  themselves  treat  the  whole  relation  as 
one  of  contract,  and  remedy  its  evils  or  break  the  relation  by  dis- 
solution of  the  contract?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  what  we  mean  by  a  contract,  or  rather  upon  the 
kind  of  agreement  made,  which  in  a  marriage  generally  takes  on 
the  form  of  a  legal  contract.  For  we  must  remember  that  the 
latter  word  is  often  used,  at  least  in  popular  language,  for  agree- 
ments that  lie  outside  the  domain  of  civil  law. 

There  are,  I  think  you  will  say,  two  kinds  of  agreements  which 
concern  this  subject.  For  example,  a  man  may  agree  to  do  a 
given  thing.  He  may  promise  to  perform  an  act  or  a  series  of 
acts.  All  these  belong  to  one  kind  of  contract,  if  we  use  this 
word.  Of  this  sort  also  is  an  agreement  to  exchange  goods  for 
money,  the  pledge  to  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
the  promise  to  render  a  certain  service  in  labor.  This  kind  of 
agreement  carries  with  it  only  such  part  of  one's  activities  or 
personality  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  thing  he 
has  agreed  to  do.  In  other  respects  he  is  entirely  free  from 
obligation.  But  there  is  another  kind.  In  agreements  of  this 
class,  like  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  covenant  with  a  church, 
and  the  marriage  contract,  the  emphasis  of  thought  is  not  laid 
upon  specific  things  to  be  done  or  precise  services  to  be  rendered, 
but  upon  the  creation  of  a  complete  personal  relationship.  Or 
the  agreement  may  take  the  form  of  the  acceptance  of  obli- 
gations already  existing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  native  citizen  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  freeman,  and,  in  some  churches, 
of  a  child  of  the  church  to  those  of  full  membership.  Things 
here  follow  the  persons  and  not,  as  in  the  other  class  of  agree- 
ments, the  persons  the  things.  And  all  the  questions  that  arise 
here  concern  themselves  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  only 
long  enough  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  relationship.  When  this  is 
decided  the  attention  is  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  relationship 
itself  as  the  real  criterion  of  duty.  The  precise  language  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  of  the  church  covenant,  or  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance may  be  utterly  forgotten.  That  served  its  purpose  long 
ago.  As  has  been  finely  said,  "  If  marriage  is  a  contract,  it  is  a 
contract  that  takes  the  parties  to  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  con- 
tract." And  we  have  little  concern  with  the  marriage  tie  in  ques- 
tions like  those  of  divorce,  if  by  that  we  mean  the  ceremony  or 
act  by  which  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  brought  about. 
Our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  relation.  To  try  to  take  out  of 
the  established  relation  the  exact  contribution  which  the  marriage 
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ceremony  put  into  it  by  measure  of  the  contract  is  as  useless  as 
the  attempt  of  Shylock  to  get  his  stipulated  pound  of  flesh.  We 
cut  into  a  living  organism.  Like  Shylock  we  try  to  apply  the 
kind  of  contract  which  fits  the  bargain  of  things  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  living  human  personality.  So  the  compact  by  which  our 
States  entered  into  the  Federal  Union  took  them  into  the  very  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  compact  could  not  be  undone  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Political  revolution  is  possible,  and  if  successful,  it  becomes 
defensible  in  political  ethics.  And  we  may  legally  dissolve  a 
relation  established  by  marriage,  or  a  family,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
the  entire  condition  that  exists  after  the  marriage  has  been  cele- 
brated, but  it  is  then  an  established  relation,  and  not  a  mere 
agreement  that  meets  us.  But  whether  we  call  it  in  legal  phrase 
a  status,  or  a  union,  or  a  family,  the  process  is  in  no  true  sense  less 
than  revolutionary  as  it  affects  that  family. 

Now  society  must  take  its  stand  regarding  marriage  and  di- 
vorce upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  leading  positions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  that  a  pure  contract  continues  to  be  the 
essential  of  the  bond  throughout  the  continuation  of  the  relation, 
the  family  is  little  more  than  a  mere  assemblage  or  aggregation  of 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Except  in  this  principle  of  sexual 
association  it  does  not  differ  from  any  other  corporation  founded 
on  contract,  like  a  bank  or  a  railway,  whose  members  have  agreed 
to  do  certain  things  together.  This  makes  the  family  a  mere 
modus  vivendi,  whose  members  keep  their  relation  to  it  wholly 
in  their  own  hands  save  as  they  surrender  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  the  state  for  the  convenience  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

The  other  theory  maintains  that  while  marriage  brings  about 
the  relation  by  an  act  that  is  essentially  a  contract,  it  has  put  the 
parties  into  an  entirely  new  relation  to  each  other.  It  implies 
that  this  relation,  formed  in  the  complete  surrender  of  each  to  the 
other  in  the  profound  and  vital  relations  of  sex  carrying  with 
them  the  most  comprehensive  moralities,  has  brought  about  a 
distinctive  result  which  we  call  the  family.  And  it  follows  that  it 
is  as  inadequate  to  talk  of  a  suit  for  the  remedy  of  the  marriage 
contract  in  the  divorce  court  as  it  would  be  to  relieve  a  ship  in 
distress  in  mid  ocean  by  repairing  the  dock  from  which  she  started 
on  her  voyage.  Whether  the  husband  and  wife  become  one  by 
the  mergence  of  the  personality  of  the  latter  in  that  of  the  former, 
as  the  old  common  law  held,  or  the  two  become  coordinate  mem- 
bers of  an  organic  unity  with  equalities  and  differences,  is  not 
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germane  to  our  immediate  object.  It  is  enough  for  this  that  we 
understand  the  two  chief  theories  which  are  thought  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  marriage  tie.  When  carried  to  its  end  the 
question  now  is,  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  It  becomes  a 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  This  has  the  highest  authority.  For 
we  are  pointed  by  the  Great  Teacher  of  the  world  on  this  subject 
to  nature  for  our  answer.  An  examination  of  bis  words,  especially 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  will  show  how  carefully  he  went  to 
nature  for  the  theory  of  marriage  and  divorce.  He  points  to  the 
constitution  and  natural  operation  of  the  sexes.  The  choices  of 
men  and  women  simply  give  expression  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  these  become  the  great  constitutional  features  of  the  relation, 
and  what  God  had  thus  joined  man  is  not  to  put  asunder.  He 
said  substantially  the  same  thing  regarding  the  obligations  of  the 
oath,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  state.  Do  not  find,  he  said  in  sub- 
stance, the  law  of  your  fidelity  in  the  words  you  may  take  upon 
your  lips,  nor  the  guide  to  your  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  things 
that  may  or  may  not  be  done,  nor  the  principle  of  loyalty  in  the 
conformity  of  the  ruler  to  your  own  ideas  of  political  conduct,  nor 
the  rule  of  your  domestic  duty  in  your  personal  caprice  or  indi- 
vidual choice,  but  in  all  these  be  faithful  to  the  relations  which  na- 
ture and  Providence  have  made  for  you.  For  these,  and  not  the 
Pharisaic  method  of  dispute  about  the  letter  and  the  thing,  are 
your  guide. 

The.  reader  perceives  that  in  stating  the  terms  of  this  radical 
problem  of  the  family,  I  have  brought  out  the  essentials  of  the 
old  political  problem  with  which  Rousseau  convulsed  the  Western 
world  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  prin- 
ciple became  the  working  theory  of  one  party  in  our  Civil  War. 
The  historical  student  will  also  see  that  it  is  essentially  the  still 
older  problem  disclosed  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  through  its 
twin  movements  from  status  to  contract,  and  from  the  family  to 
the  individual  as  its  unit.  He  knows  that  it  is  almost  as  old  as 
civilization  itself. 

It  took  a  tremendous  war  to  effect  a  political  decision  of  the 
theory  in  this  country.  One  party  pointed  to  the  original  com- 
pact that  formed  the  Federal  Union,  as  it  was  called.  The  other 
pointed,  with  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  Union  itself,  but  felt  compelled 
to  contend  about  the  original  bond  and  joined  in  the  debate  over 
its  terms  and  their  understanding  by  those  who  made  them.  The 
contest  of  war  followed,  and  the  dispute  over  the  original  letter 
ceased,  not  because  it  was  settled  in  the  debate,  but  because  the 
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people  had  become  a  nation  and  were  bound  to  be  one  in  spite  of 
any  interpretation  that  could  be  put  upon  its  original  act  of 
union.  The  life  had  established  a  fact  that  was  too  large  for  the 
letter  of  the  law.  And  now  we  guard  the  interests  of  states  by 
freedom  within  a  permanent  union.  The  theory  of  a  contract 
has  become  idle  talk  except  as  we  have  recognized  its  true  char- 
acter as  simply  the  creative  act  of  a  vital  relation.  It  has  lost  all 
interest  as  the  test  of  present  conditions. 

I  would  point  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  marriage  tie  we  are  still  in  the  conflict  of  the  two 
social  theories  that  has  once  shaken  the  United  States  with  the 
convulsions  of  a  civil  war.  If  we  have  fought  it  out  in  the  state, 
let  us  not  now  fail  to  see  that  it  now  confronts  us  in  the  home. 
If  the  one  explanation  of  social  relations  be  a  political  viper,  we 
,  need  now  to  consider  the  consequences  of  hatching  serpents'  eggs 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  If  we  found  it  hard  to  deal  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  business  contract  when  it  was  the  working  prin- 
ciple of  a  section  of  country,  it  may  be  well  to  think  of  its  danger 
when  it  permeates  every  section,  and  the  foes  of  social  order  are 
found  scattered  among  its  friends  and  linked  with  them  in  the 
interests  of  business  and  social  life.  The  anarchist  carries  the 
principle  to  its  end.  He  simply  says,  I  propose  to  discontinue 
the  agreement  by  which  I  became  a  legal  member  of  society,  or 
perhaps  he  denies  that  he  ever  made  any  such  contract,  or  ever 
came  under  any.  What  the  burglar  says  in  a  single  particular, 
the  anarchist  converts  into  a  principle  of  universal  application. 
And  those  who  practice  divorce  and  defend  it  upon  the  plea  made 
in  a  large  part  of  the  thirty  thousand  divorces  that  probably  now 
occur  in  the  United  States  every  year  are  bringing  this  bacillus 
into  the  very  tissue  of  our  national  life.  The  open  defiance  of 
monogamy  in  Utah  has  been  a  far  less  serious  menace  to  our 
social  life  than  the  insidious  working  of  divorce  in  one  of  the  older 
States. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  solid- 
arity of  our  social  life  and  of  its  organic  nature,  by  which  it  be- 
comes practically  impossible  to  drive  out  a  false  theory  in  one  of 
its  departments,  like  that  of  citizenship,  while  it  is  left  to  fester 
in  another.  The  ultimate  social  element  is  the  whole  human  indi- 
vidual. He  has  different  social  functions,  but  he  takes  himself, 
his  entire  personality,  into  them  all.  All  the  complexity  of  mo- 
tives, methods,  habits  of  thought  and  action  is  ever  present  in 
him.     Only  the  most  highly  trained  can  act  with  discriminating 
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intelligence  in  the  various  spheres  of  social  life.  For  in  a  de- 
mocracy there  is  the  largest  community  of  social  functions  exer- 
cised by  the  greatest  number,  since  duties  and  privileges  are  the 
common  share  of  all. 

It  is  just  here  that  a  pernicious  social  theory  will  readily  pass 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  from  one  class  of  interests  to  all 
others.  The  man  who  has  worked  himself,  his  friends,  and  his 
legal  advisers  and  judges  into  a  false  theory  of  the  tie  that  led  to 
his  domestic  life,  is  the  same  man  who  votes,  holds  office,  makes 
laws,  and  is  a  laborer  and  capitalist.  It  may  be  psychologically 
possible  for  him  to  be  a  different  man  in  the  several  places  in 
which  he  performs  social  duties, — now  Dr.  Jekyll  and  now  Mr. 
Hyde, —  but  the  actual  instances  are  infrequent  in  which  the 
complete  separation  is  maintained.  The  forces  of  his  nature,  the 
processes  of  his  thought,  and  the  motives  of  his  action  are  towards 
unity. 

The  words  of  every  man,  and  his  theories,  are  always  in  some 
degree  "  an  apology  for  his  life,"  as  the  biography  of  many  an 
assailant,  as  well  as  defender  of  the  great  social  institutions 
shows.  And  so  the  false  theory  which  is  used  to  justify  a  great 
part  of  our  divorces  has  dangers  of  infinite  consequence  beyond 
the  numerous  persons  whom  they  directly  concern. 

The  church,  above  all  other  institutions,  is  under  obligations  to 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  giving  the  keynote  on  this  subject 
full  and  clear.  The  spiritual  principle  of  the  Christian  religion 
finds  social  organization  in  the  institutions  of  the  church,  and 
these  thereby  become  subject  to  sociological  laws  and  give  ex- 
pression to  social  theories.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  some 
social  theory  enters  into  our  ecclesiastical  forms  and  their  activi- 
ties. One  or  the  other  of  the  two  chief  theories  of  contract 
underlies  the  polities  of  the  church,  and  is  the  warp  of  their  forms 
for  the  reception  of  persons  to  membership,  and  thence  breathes 
a  silent  influence  into  all  social  life.  Creeds  bear  the  marks  of 
the  great  social  and  legal  conception  of  their  times.  Baptismal 
vows  and  churoh  covenants  are  cast  in  one  or  another  form  of 
agreement.  The  pledges  made  in  the  minor  organizations  of 
Christian  activity  and  morals  are  making  their  interpretation 
of  the  rules  of  social  life.  The  old  movement  from  law  to  the 
freedom  of  personal  relationship,  from  legalism  to  love,  is  ever 
going  on ;  and  men  are  in  constant  danger  of  turning  back  into 
that  bondage  of  the  law  which  looks  to  it  to  prescribe  things  to 
be  done,  to  fix  rules  to  be  followed,  and  potters  over  the  letter, 
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always  forgetting  that  the  law  is  only  a  pedagogue  to  lead  them 
to  the  Great  Teacher,  where  the  personal  relationship  of  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  great  purpose  of  law.  They  forget  that  law 
misunderstood  tends  to  legalism,  and  that  legalism  has  in  it  the 
prophecy  of  anarchy. 

But  let  us  find  encouragement  from  the  strong  element  which 
there  is  in  our  social  life  and  in  the  best  thinking  of  our  times  that 
helps  the  better  theory.  The  close  kinship  of  social  interests  is 
felt  more  than  ever.  This  is  helpful  and  constructive.  The  best 
ethical  and  social  philosophies  have  cast  off  the  theory  of  the 
social  contract,  and  the  historical  and  comparative  method  has 
dealt  it  severe  blows  as  a  sound  theory  of  society.  Jurisprudence 
is  making  a  significant  change  in  its  own  definition  of  positive 
law.  Law  is  now  frequently  defined  in  the  leading  schools  as  the 
science  not  of  rights  but  of  relations,  thus  passing  from  the  indi- 
vidualistic to  the  social  conception  of  law.  Education  has  re- 
newed its  vigor  since  it  has  learned  to  study  the  pupil  in  his 
environment,  while  religion  itself  is  getting  a  new  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  expression  in  human  society.  And 
behind  the  other  sciences  are  the  two  new  sciences  of  biology  and 
sociology,  pointing  towards  the  conclusion  that  all  the  world  is 
akin  in  most  vital  ways,  and  that  this  marvelous  power  of  choice 
and  agreement  plays  into  an  order  of  things  and  persons  which 
so  takes  them  into  itself,  that  the  order  and  not  they  themselves 
becomes  the  norm  of  our  conduct. 

All  this  finds  its  way  to  the  domestic  life  and  its  institutions, 
and  our  hope  lies  in  the  progress  of  the  better  thought  and  the 
nobler  living.  We'  hinder  the  movement,  we  imperil  the  state, 
the  church,  and  the  objects  of  education  and  industry  whenever 
we  encourage  the  root  of  all  social  disorder  in  the  home  by  form- 
ing the  family  in  marriage  or  breaking  it  up  in  divorce  on  a 
theory  that  is  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 

AUBURKDALE,  MASS. 
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MISSIONS  AND  COLONIES. 

II. 

We  remarked  in  our  last  paper  on  the  curious  effect  which  the 
sudden  outburst  in  Germany  of  enthusiasm  for  colonial  possessions 
has  had  on  the  public  estimation  of  missions.  Previously  to  this 
they  stood  very  low  in  general  regard,  that  is,  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many. It  might  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  Christian  faith  and 
feeling  have  penetrated  society  in  Protestant  Germany  much  less 
completely  than  in  either  England  or  America,  and  that  while 
Christianity  is  maintained  and  supported  as  the  religion  of  the 
land,  there  has  been  a  contempt  felt  for  any  movements  which  took 
it  so  much  in  earnest  as  to  think  it  was  something  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  extend.  So  sweeping  a  judgment,  however,  would 
be  of  doubtful  warrant.  When  foreign  missions  were  first  sug- 
gested in  the  Protestant  world,  the  severe  and  contemptuous  judg- 
ments passed  upon  them  did  not  proceed  only  from  worldly  men. 
Ursinus  in  Germany,  good  Dr.  Ryland  in  England,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian divine  in  Scotland  who  thought  that  young  Alexander 
Duff  was  quite  out  of  his  head,  were  all  zealous  and  faithful  minis- 
ters, fair  representatives  of  the  sincere  and  godly  members  of  the 
churches  generally.  These  had  their  established  round  of  respon- 
sibilities, to  which  their  action  and  feelings  were  accommodated, 
and  when  the  ends  of  the  earth  were  suddenly  presented  to  them 
as  having  also  a  pressing  and  immediate  claim  upon  their  interest, 
efforts,  and  means,  they  at  first  recoiled  with  a  very  natural  impa- 
tience and  resentment.  If  in  our  day  some  one  should  urge  us  to 
help  him  go  to  Lassa,  on  a  mission  to  convert  the  Grand  Lama,  we 
should  be  apt  to  put  the  proposal  aside  as  the  mere  extravagance 
of  zeal.  And  if  it  turned  out  that  after  all  the  hour  had  come, 
and  that  the  conversion  of  the  Grand  Lama  carried  with  it  that  of 
all  Central  Asia,  we  should  be  mortified  indeed  that  we  had  not 
been  sharers  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  our  friend,  but  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  think  ourselves  sinners  above  all  men  dwell- 
ing in  Jerusalem  because  we  had  not  drawn  a  conclusion  where 
there  were  no  apparent  premises. 

The  sense  of  obligation  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen  has 
naturally  dawned  in  each  Christian  nation  very  much  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  come  into  relations  with  the  heathen.  Spain  and 
Portugal  first  had  heathen  subjects  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
Spanish  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  and  Augustinians  were  first 
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inflamed  with  missionary  zeal,  as  well  as  with  philanthropic  energy 
for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  against  the  atrocities  of  Spanish 
rapacity,  while  the  Spaniard  Loyola  founded  his  order  with  much 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  pagans  abroad  than  to  the  here- 
tics at  home.  The  great  eminence  of  French  Catholics  in  mis- 
sions did  not  begin  until  France  held  Canada,  and  it  is  now 
developing  in  proportion  as  the  French  colonial  dominion  grows, 
in  the  Pacific,  in  Farther  India,  and  in  Africa.  The  Italians  are 
first  beginning  to  show  distinct  missionary  zeal  since  Italy  has 
established  herself  on  the  Red  Sea  and  is  meditating  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tripoli.  This  close  national  reference  has  not  been  dis- 
regarded even  by  the  Jesuits,  who  have  naturally  been  inclined 
to  choose  as  missionaries  those  brethren  that  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  colonial  governments,  that  is,  natives  of  the 
mother  country. 

The  same  principle,  of  course,  has  prevailed  among  Protestants. 
Denmark,  which  had  colonies  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  even 
then  interested  in  missions,  although,  from  the  smallness  of  her 
population,  she  had  to  procure  missionaries  largely  from  the  kin- 
dred Germans.  In  England,  Walter  Raleigh  accompanied  the 
establishment  of  his  abortive  colony  at  Roanoke  with  a  gift  for 
missions,  the  first  gift,  it  is  believed,  of  a  Protestant  to  this  end. 
Missionary  interest  in  England  never  died  out  entirely  from  that 
point  of  time.  Indeed,  it  never  ceased  to  be  at  least  a  noticeable 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  was  far  from  gain- 
ing in  volume  and  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the 
English  dominion  in  America.  The  relations  between  the  colonists 
and  the  aborigines  were  too  hostile  to  render  the  work  a  very  en- 
couraging one,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
outside  of  New  England,  were  so  great  as  to  divert  to  themselves 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  and  means  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  Christianity  in  America.  To  this  day  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  dating  as  it 
does  from  1701,  and  in  a  vaguer  form  from  still  farther  back, 
retains  this  early  imprint.  It  is  both  a  colonial  and  a  missionary 
society,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  hard  to  disentangle  the  two 
threads  of  its  activity,  whereas  the  much  younger  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  exclusively  a  missionary  body.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  so  long  as  the  work  among  the  Indians,  such  as 
it  was,  was  largely  included,  at  least  in  theory,  in  the  general 
colonial  policy  of  the  government,  and  so  long  as  the  Propagation 
Society  was  a  kind  of  colonial  ministry  of  worship,  that  the  non- 
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conformists,  whose  religions  life  in  the  last  century  was  secluded 
from  the  general  life  of  the  nation  as  never  before  or  since,  should 
have  almost  entirely  lost  sight,  for  the  time,  of  missionary  obliga- 
tions. Dr.  Ryland's  speech  to  William  Carey,  "  Sit  down,  young 
roan,"  etc.,  would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise.  As  it  was, 
the  suddenness  with  which  they  woke  out  of  this  trance  of  indif- 
ference and  disparagement,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  ad- 
dressed themselves,  even  in  advance  of  the  Establishment,  to 
meet  the  wider  responsibilities  of  evangelization  developing  in  the 
East,  may  show  us  that  we  are  not  to  judge  too  severely  the  first 
crude  censures  passed  upon  the  missionary  work  by  good  men. 

Protestant  Germany  must  have  the  benefit  of  this  mitigation  of 
judgment  Until  yesterday  she  had  no  colonies,  and  general 
society  thought  and  cared  little  about  missions.  It  is  true,  we  in 
America  have  not  had  external  colonies,  and  yet  are  the  second 
missionary  country  of  Protestantism.  But  as  we  and  England, 
except  administratively,  are  identical,  of  course  her  impulse  could 
not  fail  to  propagate  itself  here,  which  is  not  true  of  Germany. 
Besides,  our  commerce  has  touched  all  lands,  if  our  colonies  have 
not.  It  is  true,  Halle  furnished  various  illustrious  missionaries 
as  far  back  as  1705,  while  the  burning  centre  of  the  purest  mission- 
ary zeal  has  been  established  in  Saxony  since  1732.  In  our  own 
age,  moreover,  the  principal  German  missionary  societies  of  Bar- 
men, Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Hermannsburg  were  all  in  actual  opera- 
tion long  before  the  colonial  acquisitions  resulting  from  the  national 
reconstitution  of  1870.  All,  however,  finding  no  German  terri- 
tory to  work  in,  turned  mainly  to  Dutch  or  British  territory,  and 
accordingly  were  little  regarded  in  Germany.  Besides,  while  in 
Great  Britain  corporate  and  individualistic  religion,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  pietism,  have,  in  some  form  or  other,  been  largely  allies 
rather  than  antagonists,  and  while  in  our  country  pietism  has 
been  the  very  foundation  of  our  ecclesiasticism,  holding  this  dis- 
tinctly in  subordination  to  itself,  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  church,  so  long  as  her  corporate  life  was  vigorous,  had,  as 
Kothe  remarks,  an  energetic  instinct  of  repulsion  towards  pietism. 
Lutheranism,  for  some  two  centuries,  and  even  German  Calvinism, 
were  in  their  public  aspect  hardly  less  imposing  than  Catholicism, 
while  the  latent  consciousness  that  this  dominant  ecclesiasticism  is 
not  the  final  outcome  of  the  Reformation,  made  them,  made  Lu- 
theranism especially,  far  more  jealous  of  individualistic  piety  than 
Catholicism  has  any  need  to  be.  Even  yet  there  is  enough  of  this 
elder  form  of  the  church  in  Germany  to  interpose  a  barrier  of 
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singular  uni  intelligence  between  general  society  and  distinctively 
evangelistic  circles  and  interests.  A  striking  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred lately.  A  Moravian  functionary  called  at  the  office  of  the 
East  African  Company  in  Berlin  to  solicit  some  facilities  for  the 
new  mission  on  the  Lakes.  His  request  was  cordially  granted,  and 
he  was  invited  in  to  see  the  Directors.  After  a  little  pleasant  chat, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  him  whether  the  Moravian  Church 
had  ever  carried  on  a  mission  before  !  German  gentlemen,  of  high 
intelligence,  asking  such  a  question  concerning  a  German  church, 
-whose  name,  to  every  well-informed  Englishman  or  American,  is 
•expected  to  sound  a  very  synonym  of  missions !  A  nation  plunged 
in  such  depths  of  ignorance  concerning  the  missions  of  its  own 
^children  might  well  be  expected  to  treat  the  general  subject  with 
♦disdain,  —  surly  disdainfulness,  indeed,  appearing  to  sit  remark- 
ably well  on  a  North  German,  above  all  on  a  Brandenburger. 

The  sudden  reversal  of  attitude  since  1870  shows  how  quickly 
the  possession  of  colonies  changes  the  public  estimation  of  missions. 
In  Germany,  indeed,  the  change  has  been  so  abrupt  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely comical,  and  has  afforded  the  real  friends  of  missions  —  what 
they  call  there  die  liebe  Missionsgemeinde  —  not  only  encourage- 
ment, but  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fun,  not  unmixed  with  indignation 
at  its  too  transparent  interestedness.  Perhaps  the  most  sincere  in 
their  commendations  have  been  the  Social  Democrats,  who  in  the 
Reichsrath  have  cordially  acknowledged  "the  ideal  worth"  of 
missionary  labors  among  uncultivated  races,  and  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  missionaries  in  opposing  the 
hard  selfishness  of  colonial  schemings  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tives. The  Ultramontanes,  of  course,  highly  esteem  missions,  and 
only  decry  Protestant  missions,  against  which  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal organs  in  Germany  pour  out  an  unceasing  stream  of  mis- 
representations and  calumnies.  Yet  even  their  leaders  have 
spoken  far  more  cordially  in  the  parliament.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  very  nearly  or  quite  all  the  multitudinous  fractions  and  fac- 
tions of  the  Reichsrath  have  used  the  same  language.  The  press 
has  largely  reechoed  the  parliament.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  whose 
hand  is  known  to  be  so  heavy  upon  the  German  press,  as  rumor 
goes  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  upon  the  press  of  America,  have 
been  wont  to  give  it  a  tone  of  contemptuous  malignity  towards 
missions,  as  towards  every  form  of  Christian  activity  which  went 
beyond  a  mere  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  framework  of  the 
church.  However,  anti-Semitism,  odious  as  it  is  in  its  popular 
crudeness  and  cruelty,  seems  to  have  at  least  served  to  discredit 
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the  assumption  that  Christians  have  no  rights  which  Jews  are 
bound  to  respect.  Such  a  retribution  of  mediaeval  iniquities  is 
a  little  more  than  Christendom  seems  inclined  to  bear,  however 
well  we  may  deserve  it. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  this  sudden  change  of  front  in  Ger- 
many in  favor  of  missions  takes  very  little  account  of  their 
spiritual  or  even  of  their  philanthropic  worth.  Their  religion  is 
prized  chiefly  as  a  diluent  or  vehicle  which  makes  them  the  bet- 
ter means  of  propagating  Germanism,  and  of  training  Africans 
and  Papuans  into  good  implements  of  Teutonic  covetousness. 
German  colonial  functionaries  and  merchants  would  like  the  mis- 
sionaries to  work  on  the  simple  plan  of  the  good  old  slaveholding 
days  of  our  own  South,  when  Dr.  David  Nelson  says  he  never 
heard  a  white  man  preach  to  the  negroes  except  from  the  text : 
44  Servants,  obey  your  masters,"  or, 44  He  that  knoweth  his  master's 
will  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  The 
distinct  demand  is,  and  is  expressed  with  the  brutal  frankness  of 
the  national  character,  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  are  to  be 
held  altogether  subservient  to  those  of  the  Europeans. 

How  do  the  missionaries  and  missionary  societies  answer  to  this 
call  ?  German  Protestantism  being  so  abjectly  subject  to  the  civil 
power,  we  might  suppose  that  they  would  be  obsequious  to  the 
requirement.  In  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  German 
ecclesiastical  Protestantism  is  the  slave  of  the  State,  but  German 
pietistic  Protestantism  is  as  free  of  the  State  as  a  disembodied 
spirit.  This  is  illustrated  in  extraordinary  measure  in  the  history 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Moravianism  may  be  defined,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  general  purposes,  as  the  finest  product  of 
Halle  pietism,  most  effectively  organized  within  itself,  and  through 
the  episcopal  succession  of  the  ancient  Brethren's  Church  alloyed 
with  just  enough  of  historical  character  and  claims  to  give  it  a 
good  working  edge.  Thus  specificated,  it  has  extended  its  activity 
throughout  Germany  and  far  beyond,  gliding  in  and  out  of  the 
various  territorial  churches  with  equal  quietness  and  ingenuous- 
ness, neither  contesting  the  hierarchical  assumptions  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  nor  implicating  itself  with  them,  neither  disturbing 
the  state  nor  disturbed  by  the  state,  and  everywhere  leavening  the 
inner  circles  of  Christian  society  with  the  innermost  spirit  of  pure 
Christian  endeavor.  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  a  less  definite 
organization,  of  German  pietism  generally,  on  which  German 
missions  principally  lean  for  support.  With  one  voice  it  disdain- 
fully rejects  all  proposals  to  harness  itself  to  the  car  of  national 
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ambition  or  mercantile  speculation.  In  the  full  -acquaintance  of  a 
number  of  years  with  the  principal  missionary  magazines  of  Ger- 
many, the  organs  of  the  Leipsic  Society,  the  Rhenish  Society, 
the  principal  Berlin  Society,  the  Herrnhut  "  Missions  -  Blatt," 
and  the  excellent  Calwer  publications,  and,  as  concentrating  all, 
the  "  AUgemeine  Missions  -  Zeitschrif  t,"  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
uncertain  note,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principle  that 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  is  essentially  and  indefeasibly  in- 
dependent of  all  national  limitations  and  national  aims.  Of 
course  they  do  not  contend  that  there  should  be  any  artificial  and 
anxious  effort  to  oppose  the  natural  operation  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Christians  of  a  particular  country  and  their  colonies, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  works  so  happily  in  awakening  missionary 
interest.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Germans  chiefly  shall 
work  in  German  territory,  Frenchmen  in  French,  and  English- 
men and  Americans  in  British.  The  obvious  advisableness  of 
keeping  up,  if  possible,  a  good  understanding  with  the  colonial 
authorities  would  work  to  this  end.  But  against  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  the  German  government  at  present  shows  of 
foreign  missionaries,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  within  its  colonies, 
the  German  friends  of  missions  raise  the  most  energetic  protest. 
They  emphasize  the  right  of  every  man  to  bear  the  message  of  life 
to  any  land  to  which  his  mind  may  be  directed,  and  to  continue 
there  unmolested  so  long  as  he  works  in  good  faith  for  spiritual 
ends  only.  Now,  at  present  the  German  government  is  acting  in 
the  harshest  antagonism  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  Chris- 
tian missions.  It  is  no  great  matter  of  surprise  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  French  Catholic  missionaries  in  German  East  Africa, 
putting  up  with  them  only  until  German  priests  and  nuns  can  be 
trained  to  take  up  the  work,  although  it  is  whimsical  to  suppose 
that  the  most  fantastic  French  missionary  could  have  a  thought  of 
alienating  East  Africa  to  France.  In  the  Marshall  Islands,  how- 
ever, Germany  is  reported  as  behaving  as  harshly  to  our  mission- 
aries as  ever  France  behaved  towards  the  English  missionaries  in 
Tahiti  or  the  Loyalty  Isles,  although  we  are  friends  to  Germany 
if  anybody  is,  and  fellow-Protestants  besides. 

In  fact,  this  great  power  is  behaving  just  now  like  a  baby,  in 
the  first  eagerness  of  its  colonial  ambitions,  and  is  ready  to  raise 
a  scream  when  it  catches  sight  of  anybody  that  it  thinks  capable 
of  disputing  with  it  the  least  crumb  of  its  cake.  After  it  has 
fairly  accommodated  itself  to  the  sensation  of  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  colonies,  it  will  gradually  learn  to  behave  with  more  corn- 
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mon  sense.  Indeed,  there  is  already  a  notable  change  for  the 
better  in  the  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  East  Africa  towards 
those  English  missionaries  —  mostly  of  the  Universities'  Mission 
—  who  have  been  left  over  in  the  final  readjustments  of  territory. 
Bishop  Smythies  and  his  brethren  were  at  first  exceedingly  an- 
noyed by  the  churlishness  of  the  German  officials,  and  expressed 
themselves  with  a  good  deal  of  pungency.  Gradually,  however, 
the  atmosphere  has  cleared,  and  now  the  Bishop  and  archdeacons 
and  the  other  missionaries  warmly  testify  that  the  Germans  are 
behaving  to  them  with  great  cordiality,  and  affording  them  every 
facility,  and  that  the  government  relations  with  the  natives, 
though  doubtless  still  crude  and  harsh  compared  with  the  maturer 
mildness  of  English  and  French  administration,  are  working 
decidedly  for  good.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  unwillingness  in  any  one  of  the 
three  great  Teutonic  and  Protestant  powers,  England,  Germany, 
and  America,  to  let  the  citizens  of  the  other  two  work  as  far  as 
they  find,  themselves  called  for  the  good  of  its  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan subjects. 

The  other  side  of  the  unreasonable  requirement  that  only 
Germans  shall  work  in  German  territories,  is  the  demand  that 
Germans  shall  work  in  German  territories  only.  This  is  doubly 
inadmissible,  for  Germans  had  long  ago  established  fruitful  mis- 
sions in  Dutch  India,  British  India,  China,  the  West  Indies, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  and  British  Africa.  Of  course  they  cannot 
give  up  these  to  concentrate  themselves  merely  within  East 
Africa,  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  Hereroland,  bits  of  African 
Guinea,  and  a  few  of  the  Pacific  isles,  in  all  of  which,  moreover, 
except  the  last,  they  already  have  missionaries.  And  yet  even 
this  unreasonable  demand  has  been  suggested  at  home,  and  they 
have  been  accused  of  lukewarm  patriotism  for  not  making  pre- 
parations to  comply  with  it.  But  they  stand  firm  on  the  essential 
right,  as  apostles  of  Christ,  to  follow  out  the  injunction :  "  Go, 
bring  all  nations  to  disciplesbip." 

It  is  a  profoundly  interesting  question,  and  one  reaching  far 
beyond  these  present  German  disputes,  how  far  the  obligations  of 
national  patriotism  and  those  of  Christian  patriotism,  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  kingdom  of  God,  belong  together.  In  one  form  or 
other,  the  demand  is  continually  reappearing,  that  the  Christians 
of  each  country  shall  bound  their  evangelizing  plans  by  their 
own  nationality.  That  if  everybody  acted  on  this  principle  there 
could  be  no  evangelizing  effort  whatever  in  independent  unevan- 
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gelized  countries,  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  into  the  account  at 
all  by  those  who  talk  in  this  way.  In  fact,  each  complainer  con- 
centrates his  thoughts  on  his  own  country  and  its  dependencies, 
and  lets  the  rest  of  the  world  go.  I  have  actually  seen  it  pro- 
posed, in  sober  earnest,  and  with  a  querulous  sharpness  of  tone 
towards  all  that  thought  otherwise,  in  a  home  missionary  maga- 
zine, that  we  should  suspend  all  our  foreign  missions,  or  reduce 
them  to  their  lowest  terms,  until  we  had  completely  evangelized 
our  own  country.  Such  talk  reminds  one  of  those  good  people 
who,  when  advised  to  read  some  peculiarly  important  book,  re- 
ply :  "  I  will  first  wait  till  I  have  read  through  those  that  I  have 
already."  Every  man's  business  is  to  read  such  books  as  special 
oongruity  with  his  mental  temper  or  particular  occasions  directs 
him  to,  and  to  engage  in  that  form  of  work  to  which  the  type  of  his 
character,  conjoined  with  providential  openings,  guides  him.  It  is 
not  our  business,  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  to  form  great  swelling 
plans  of  what  we  will  do,  as  individuals,  churches,  societies,  or 
aggregates  of  such,  for  converting  everybody  in  our  own -country. 
We  might  just  as  well  declare  that,  having  done  this,  we  will  all 
stay  at  home  until  we  have  brought  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  to  the  stage  of  sinless  perfection,  or  at  least 
as  near  it  as  orthodoxy  allows.  We  must  look  somewhere  else 
than  to  the  New  Testament  for  authorization  to  form  such 
schemes.  This  knows  of  such  things  as  barren  fig-trees,  fruitful 
and  unfruitful  ground,  the  many  called  and  the  few  chosen,  the 
elect  remnant.  It  does  not  propose  to  us  that  we  shall,  by  dogged 
perseverance  in  schemes  of  our  own  devising,  within  an  area  deter- 
mined by  natural,  not  supernatural  affinities,  overcome  the  depths 
of  personal  decision  and  the  unsounded  abysses  of  the  divine 
purpose.  It  knows  but  one  field,  the  world,  and  but  one  evan- 
gelical temper,  that  which  says,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me," 
whether  to  some  part  of  the  one  great  field  in  which  unity  of  race, 
speech,  habits  of  mind,  temporal  interests,  easiness  of  access, 
make  everything  ready  to  our  hand,  or  to  some  part  requiring 
such  a  reversal  of  all  native  habits  and  associations  as  can  only 
result  from  the  depth  of  sympathy  fed  by  the  constant  sense  of 
the  one  God,  the  one  Redeemer,  and  the  one  Eternity. 

It  is  strange  in  how  many  ways,  and  how  subtle,  the  order  of 
time  endeavors  to  make  the  order  of  the  Everlasting  Kingdom 
subordinate  to  itself.  We  shall  never  rise  above  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  our  Lord's  discrimination  :  "  Sender  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  ;  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
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are  God's."  Our  supreme  temporal  allegiance  doubtless  is  due 
to  our  country,  whichever  it  may  be,  as  being  at  present  the  high- 
est organism  working  for  temporal  ends.  It  is  doubtless  bound 
to  work  in  congruity  with  eternal  ends,  but  it  does  not  and  should 
not  work  immediately  for  them.  It  has  therefore,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  any  claim  on  our  spiritual  allegiance,  no  preroga- 
tive whatever  to  confine  our  working  for  eternal  ends  within  its 
own  limited  range.  The  relations  of  family,  vicinity,  country, 
congeniality  of  race  and  speech,  form,  it  is  true,  the  natural  and 
obvious,  but  not  the  objectively  obligatory,  moulds  of  our  highest 
aims.  There  is  no  danger  but  that,  on  the  whole,  they  will  have 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  prevalence  in  determining  our  activity 
which  they  ought  to  have.  Now  and  then,  doubtless,  there  will 
be  one  whom  excessive  romance  of  temper,  or  adventurousness,  or 
even  an  exaggerated  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,  will  send  to  meet  an 
early  death  in  Africa  or  Inner  Asia,  in  neglect  of  the  rights  or 
necessities  of  those  at  home.  But  for  one  such  case  there  are 
likely  to  be  hundreds  where  the  pleasant  ties  of  home  transform 
themselves  into  a  specious  aspect  of  obligation  disguising  a 
temper  which  is  in  reality  only  a  seemly  form  of  self-indulgence. 
Doubtless  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  are  providentially  called 
to  stay  in  their  own  country,  but  the  obligation  to  this  is  not 
moral,  but  natural,  being  simply  the  inertia  of  habit,  serving,  of 
course,  ends  of  divine  wisdom.  Even  so,  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion, the  vast  majority  of  Christians  were  called  only  to  be  mar- 
tyrs in  will,  not  in  deed.  Yet  had  there  not  been  many  martyrs 
in  deed,  it  might  well  have  been  argued  that  there  were  no  mar- 
tyrs in  will.  So  most  Christians  are  called  to  forsake  all  that 
they  have  less  in  outward  act  than  in  inward  detachment  from 
each  lower  and  personal  aim  when  called  to  the  higher  and  wider. 
There  is  no  certain  and  ultimate  safeguard,  however,  against  the 
narrowing  force  of  self-seeking,  shrinking  within  closer  and  still 
closer  circles,  until  at  last  it  condenses,  in  the  frozen  centre  of  the 
evil  world,  into  the  hard  lump  of  absolute  selfishness,  except  the 
counteracting  power  of  divine  self-forgetfulness,  descending  from 
the  Son  of  God  into  each  Christian  heart,  and  from  this  centre 
expanding  until  it  first  fills  and  then  transcends  the  concentric 
circles  of  the  family,  the  kindred,  the  neighborhood,  the  nation, 
and  at  last  discharges  itself  into  the  broad  ocean  of  universal 
humanity,  considered  in  its  temporal  and  its  eternal  necessities. 
Mr.  Bayne  well  says  that  the  only  counteractive  of  sufficient 
force  to  restrain  the  irresistible  power  of  selfishness  is  for  each 
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man  to  have  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  form  of  obligation  to 
mankind  as  such.  And  this  sense  of  obligation  to  mankind  as 
such  has  never  been  permanently  maintained  except  in  the  appre- 
hension that  the  conditions  of  time  include  issues  of  eternity. 

Some  American  writer  —  I  do  not  remember  who  —  has  drawn 
a  melancholy  augury  as  to  our  national  future,  from  the  fact  that 
our  situation  and  vastness  of  power  exempt  us  from  all  hazard  of 
attack  involving  the  remotest  danger  of  conquest,  and  thus  pre- 
dispose us  to  live,  like  the  people  of  Laish,  quiet  and  secure,  in 
selfish  indifference  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
Turk  may,  if  he  will,  grind  to  powder  the  Armenian  people,  die 
oldest  Christian  nationality  of  the  world ;  or  the  great  Slavonic 
Cyclops  may  make  ready  to  swallow  down  the  Scandinavian 
realms  of  our  own  blood  and  religion;  or  the  great  results  of 
1870  in  Middle  Europe  may  fall  in  peril  of  being  crushed  be- 
tween their  Eastern  and  their  Western  foes,  and  yet  we,  whatever 
the  issue,  however  centrally  it  may  concern  our  own  race,  or  our  own 
faith,  or  the  whole  future  of  the  world,  are  expected,  on  all  sides, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  sit  by  in  easy  unconcern,  regarding  the 
event  as  touching  us  no  more  than  an  ancient  spectator  of  a 
gladiatorial  game  would  have  regarded  it  as  affecting  him  whether 
it  was  this  one  of  the  combatants  who  fell,  or  that  The  writer 
mentioned  sees  in  all  this,  and  not  without  warrant,  an  omen  of 
ultimate  national  degeneracy  and  decay.  It  is  true,  Providence 
is  heaping  vast  masses  of  various  races  upon  us,  so  that,  though 
we  may  seclude  ourselves  from  mankind,  mankind  will  not  con- 
sent to  seclude  itself  from  us.  Yet,  which  is  more  strange  than 
encouraging,  even  the  urgent  voices  that  are  raised  entreating  us 
to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  Christianization  of  these  masses,  or 
for  their  transformation  into  higher  forms  of  Christian  faith,  and 
such  as  are  more  congruous  with  our  own,  found  their  urgency 
largely,  I  may  say  mainly,  upon  the  danger  to  ourselves  if  we 
neglect  this.  Thus  the  highest  activities  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
are  bound  and  cooped  within  the  limits  of  our  own  national  ad- 
vantage. This  is  just  as  really  a  subordination  of  Christ  to 
Caesar  as  anything  that  we  see  under  Peter  the  Great  or  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  We  all  remember  the  homely  story  which  repre- 
sents a  man  as  praying :  "  O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife,  and 
my  son  John  and  his  wife,  and  my  half  of  the  slave  boy  Tom." 
That  is  the  image  of  the  present  form  of  our  national  devotions, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  is  what  it  might  sink  into,  could  the  Amer- 
ican Church  remain  so  absorbed  in  her  merely  national  character 
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as  to  forget  that  there  are  no  true  children  of  Abraham  who  do 
not  work  towards  the  time  when  in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  Happily,  the  sense  of 
obligation  among  our  Christian  youth  to  go  abroad  into  all  the 
world  appears  to  be  deepening  and  spreading  more  than  ever  at 
the  very  time  that  the  sense  of  obligations  to  be  fulfilled  at  home 
is  becoming  so  heavy,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  appeals  made 
for  the  latter  may,  after  all,  not  be  so  selfishly  particularistic  in 
fact  as  in  form.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  than 
such  a  centre  of  evangelism  as  Northfield,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  claims  of  America,  or  of  Europe,  or  of 
the  world  at  large,  that  are  most  in  the  foreground,  or  rather 
where  their  essential  oneness  is  so  apprehended,  as  that  it  is  not 
left  to  human  plannings,  but  to  divine  impulse,  which  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  principally  urged.  Such  journeys,  moreover,  as 
those  of  Dr.  Pentecost  in  India,  in  which  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions and  ordinary  pastoral  work  all  find  their  account,  seem  to 
show  that  the  differentiation  of  Christian  work  has  now  reached 
its  limits,  and  that  the  epoch  of  harmonious  reunion,  in  continu- 
ing distinctness,  has  begun.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  at  once 
more  completely  national,  more  completely  international,  and  more 
completely  ecumenical  than  the  fast-extending  league  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  colonies  may  work  upon  missions, 
and  upon  the  missionary  temper  in  the  mother  country.  They 
may  so  absorb  the  outward-going  instincts  of  Christian  love  as  to 
cause  them  to  reverberate  in  the  form  of  a  mere  exaggeration  of 
national  selfishness.  The  attempt  now  making  in  Germany  to 
deal  thus  with  them  is  perhaps  the  boldest  effort  of  the  kind, 
although  Holland  has  shown  very  much  the  same  spirit,  as  I  may 
have  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  later  paper.  Had  not  German 
Christians  already  founded  so  many  flourishing  missions  outside 
the  present  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  these  efforts  to  turn 
missions  into  a  mere  tributary  of  national  particularism  might 
have  been  largely  successful.  As  it  is,  only  a  single  society  has 
fallen  in  with  them  (Berlin  III.),  and  that  had  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  made  so  little  advance  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  mention,  serving  to  show  that  no  head  of  spiritual  force 
is  strong  enough  to  reverse  the  antagonistic  currents  of  heathen- 
ism, except  such  as  has  gathered  momentum  in  descending  from 
the  very  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Or  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  may  act  as  a  link  between  imme- 
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diate  national  and  universal  humanitarian  interests.  They  are 
most  likely  to  have  this  healthy  and  normal  working  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  nationality  from  which  they  proceed 
and  to  the  greatness  and  variety  of  the  empire  into  which  they 
expand.  The  most  illustrious  exemplification  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  this  effect  is  unquestionably  the  British  empire.  Undoubt- 
edly the  immediate  impulse  to  England's  colonial  expansions  or 
acquisitions  has  been  the  same  as  with  all  other  nations,  interest 
and  ambition.  Even  those  New  England  commonwealths  which 
were  most  deeply  religious  had  a  strong  and  healthy  admixture  of 
temporal  motive  in  their  foundation,  while  for  all  the  others  the 
hope  of  legitimate  worldly  advantage  was  confessedly  predomi- 
nant. The  mother  country,  moreover,  never  pretended  that  she 
managed  them  except  with  the  prevailing  view  of  profiting  by 
them.  Her  vast  Indian  empire,  furthermore,  has  grown  out  of  a 
simple  trading  association,  and  in  dealing  with  it  she  has  been 
little  disposed  to  lose  her  commercial  advantages  out  of  sight 
Other  territories,  like  South  Africa,  falling  to  her  by  the  chances 
of  war,  seem  to  have  been  retained  mainly  from  ambition  and  a 
sense  of  national  dignity,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  from  what  other 
motives  she  retains  her  supremacy  over  Canada,  the  only  thing 
which  involves  a  possibility  of  collision  with  her  mighty  daughter. 
It  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  the  vast  volume  of  English  colo- 
nial administration  instance  after  instance  of  unscrupulous  selfish- 
ness or  cruelty  hardly  less  aggravated  than  the  tyrannies  of  a 
Roman  proconsul.  Malice  and  superficial  hastiness  of  judgment 
find  no  trouble  in  making  out  their  case  against  this  fruitful  mother 
of  nations.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  over  and  above  all 
motives  of  selfish  advantage,  she  has  been  pushed  to  her  boundless 
expansion  by  the  irresistibly  self-evolving  forces  of  her  race.  Our 
own  continent  has  been  peopled  by  pure  overflow,  first  of  England, 
then  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  then  of  Europe  at  large.  The 
first  great  shock  given  to  the  selfishness  of  the  English  colonial 
policy  was  administered  by  our  successful  revolt.  It  has  had  the 
deepest  effect,  and  beneficent  consequences  have  declared  them- 
selves more  fully  with  every  decade  since.  The  elements  of  greed, 
harshness,  and  superfluous  domination,  have  steadily  receded  be- 
fore a  nobler  spirit,  aiming  to  lead  and  to  develop,  and  to  substi- 
tute more  and  more  the  presidency  of  influence  for  that  of  mere 
authority.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  peopled  by  pure  overflow, 
and  that  of  the  almost  unmixed  British  races,  afford  an  unalloyed 
instance  of  filial  affection  that  has  ceased  to  be  dependence,  rela- 
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tions  unmixed  with  remembrances  of  selfish  advantage  extorted 
or  attempted,  and  propagating  under  the  Southern  Cross  only  the 
higher  affinities  of  a  glorious  race.  Secular  interests  in  Australia 
are  at  present  tremendously  strong,  and  spiritual  energies  com- 
paratively dormant,  yet  the  effluent  and  refluent  forces  which  pass 
between  the  island  continent  and  the  mother  country  are  of  such 
a  kind  as  may  well  serve  in  the  end  for  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  lesser  colonies,  like  Jamaica, 
have  ceased  to  be  in  very  noticeable  measure  a  source  of  profit, 
although  they  may  remain  as  a  basis  of  naval  power,  while  India, 
although  she  may  still  open  a  market  to  the  trade  which  Australia 
and  Canada  have  secured  the  right  to  hamper  at  pleasure,  and 
may  assure  a  career  to  many  cadets  of  conspicuous  families,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  heavy  burden  of  obligation,  almost 
enough,  of  itself,  to  justify  Matthew  Arnold's  image  of  Britain 
as  staggering  "  under  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate." 

India,  indeed,  above  all  other  countries,  compels  the  thoughts 
of  her  governors  into  ecumenical  channels  by  her  vastness,  her 
remoteness,  her  famous  antiquity,  the  grand  endowments  of  her 
leading  people,  and,  above  all,  by  the  infinite  variety  of  her  inhab- 
iting races.  Had  England  no  other  possession  than  India,  she 
would  find  it  hard  to  shut  herself  up  in  selfish  or  in  surly  insu- 
larity. It  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  prophetic  facts  of  our 
early  history,  that  Alfred,  one  thousand  years  ago,  sent  gifts  to 
the  churches  of  southwestern  India.  English  piety  and  English 
benevolence  took  seisin  of  the  great  peninsula  many  ages  in  ad- 
vance of  English  violence  and  covetousness,  and  will  remain  in  pos- 
session long  after  they  have  driven  those  evil  influences  out.  The 
broad  foundation  is  laid  in  that  wonderful  pax  Britannica^  which 
English  speakers  with  just  pride  are  wont  to  compare  with  the  pax 
Montana  of  old,  and  which,  with  the  great  highways  stretching  out 
to  serve  it  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya,  and  from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay,  and  now  prolonging  themselves  eastward  to  the  Irra- 
waddy,  again  bring  to  our  ears  the  voice  of  the  herald  proclaiming 
u  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  his  paths."  The 
moral  dignity  in  English  statesmanship,  which,  in  foreign  relations 
at  least,  commonly  rises  above  a  partisanship  that  at  home  is  deeper 
and  more  acrimonious  than  our  own,  has  certainly  been  greatly 
fed  and  strengthened  by  the  responsibilities,  solicitudes,  and  vicis- 
situdes of  Indian  government,  responsibilities  which,  as  related 
to  the  standing  of  England  herself  among  the  nations,  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  necessities  of  bard  upon  three 
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hundred  millions  of  people,  and  to  the  undetermined  but  ramify- 
ing relations  of  all  Asia,  deserve  no  epithet  of  less  import  than 
solemn.  If  the  foreign,  above  all  the  colonial  policy  of  England, 
sifted  and  filtered  through  so  many  various  forms  and  vehicles,  is 
not  largely  purified  of  its  selfish  elements  and  sublimed  into 
Christian  grandeur  and  disinterestedness  of  purpose,  it  will  be 
proved  irreformable,  which  certainly  is  the  last  verdict  that  we 
now  seem  warranted  to  pronounce  upon  it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  of  English  hypocrisy,  advancing 
projects  of  evangelical  enterprise  to  cover  designs  of  cupidity  and 
ambition.  Now,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Byends,  who  is  not  a  rare  char- 
acter anywhere,  has  had  an  abundant  progeny  in  a  commercial 
nation  of  so  pushing  and  energetic  a  character  as  England.  Hy- 
pocrisy, however,  "  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,"  is  not 
apt  to  be  very  rife  except  where  the  motives  which  it  flatters  are 
strong.  The  naked  cynicism  with  which  German  mercantile 
adventurers  are  now  setting  forth  their  purpose  of  exploiting 
both  natives  and  missionaries  as  instruments  of  gain,  certainly 
does  not  imply  less  selfishness  than  is  found  in  England,  but  a 
less  developed  sense  of  decency.  The  fact  that  hypocrisy  is  not 
supposed  to  be  needed  as  a  mantle,  implies  not  a  greater  but  an 
inferior  prevalence  of  the  higher  motives  in  general  society.  A 
country  in  which  even  selfishness  has  to  veil  itself  under  the  aspect 
of  solicitude  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind,  is  likely  to  be  a 
country  in  which  solicitude  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind  is 
an  energetic  reality.  Any  one  who  can  doubt  that  of  England 
is  capable  of  doubting  anything. 

In  my  next  paper  I  propose  to  consider  somewhat  particularly 
how  far  temporal  advantages  to  a  country  have  been  a  motive  for 
sending  out  missions,  and  how  far  they  have  been  a  result,  and 
what  is  the  healthy  relation  between  them. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andover. 
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"BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY." 

As  the  dying  splendor  of  the  sun  often  kindles  in  the  east  a  flush 
as  of  the  dawn,  so,  critics  tell  us,  was  the  legendary  radiance  of 
miracle  reflected  upon  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  acknowledged 
and  unparalleled  glory  of  his  apotheosis.  In  the  present  contro- 
versy in  Germany  over  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  virgin-birth  of  Jesus  are  the  centre  of  the  conflict. 
Moreover,  it  is  so  freely  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  creed 
that  this  clause  of  it  —  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  "  —  must  be  abandoned  as  an  article  of  faith, 
that  it  becomes  specially  appropriate  to  ask  on  what  evidence  we 
still  retain  and  believe  it. 

For  it  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  this  is  an  open  question, 
and  a  matter  for  argument.  Its  solution  depends  upon  evidence, 
though  some  of  that  evidence  is  of  a  kind  whose  value  may  seem 
very  different,  according  to  the  side  from  which  we  approach  it. 
It  must  also  be  further  conceded  that  belief  in  this  clause  of  the 
creed  is  not  absolutely  necessary  and  fundamental  to  salvation. 
Good  Christian  men  may  take  opposite  sides  on  this  question, 
without  giving  up  that  which  is  vital  and  cardinal  to  the  faith. 
For  myself,  I  must  confess  that  it  would  probably  make  difficul- 
ties in  several  directions,  difficulties  which  might  imperil  or  seri- 
ously modify  my  Christian  faith,  did  I  not  hold,  on  grounds  I 
shall  try  to  describe,  this  part  of  the  creed  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Yet  with  others,  I  am  confident,  the  case  is  different.  And  so  I 
am  constrained  to  agree  with  Professor  Harnack,1  that  the  utter- 
ance of  the  authorities  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is 
neither  true  nor  wise,  when  they  say:  "That  the  Son  of  God 
is  '  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  is 
the  foundation  of  Christianity,  is  the  corner-stone,  on  which  all 
wisdom  of  this  world  will  shatter."  I  think  he  is  right  in  adding  : 
"  It  is  a  dangerous  but  erroneous  dilemma,  that  the  idea  of  the 
God-man  stands  or  falls  with  the  virgin-birth."  Yet  I  do  not  think 
it  "  dangerous "  or  "  erroneous "  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
evidence,  but  only  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  individual  belief, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  And  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with 
Professor  Harnack  when  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  church  authori- 
ties just  quoted :  "  If  that  were  the  case,  ill  would  Mark  fare,  ill 
Paul,  ill  John,  ill  Christianity."  This  is  doubly  rash  in  its  impli- 
1  Harnack,  A.,  Das  apo$toli$che  Qlavbensbekenntnm,  ed.  25  (1893),  p.  39. 
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cation  that  Mark,  Paul,  and  John  stand  with  our  modern  critics 
for  the  rejection  of  this  article  of  the  creed.  For,  first,  it  assumes 
that  silence  necessarily  means  ignorance,  and,  second,  it  practically 
puts  ignorance  on  the  same  footing  as  rejection. 

But  I  repeat  that  the  question  is  one  of  evidence,  and  I  depre- 
cate the  implication,  so  common  in  this  controversy,  that  he  who 
differs  with  me  cannot  really  be  a  Christian  at  alL 

It  appears  to  me  of  great  value  to  set  forth  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  because  the  real  and  vital  importance  of  the  belief  in  Christ's 
miraculous  conception  and  virgin-birth,  not  only  for  itself,  but 
also  in  its  connections,  can  in  no  other  way  be  so  fully  brought 
into  view. 

I  assume,  of  course,  in  this  discussion,  not  only  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  but  also  the  full  deity  of  Christ,  his  eternal  distinct 
preexistence  as  the  Logos,  and  the  reality  of  his  Incarnation.  The 
issue  is  with  those  who  unite  with  ns  on  these  points,  but  differ  as 
to  the  manner,  not  as  to  the  fact,  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  who  reject  the  virgin- 
birth  reject  also  the  personal  preexistence.1  This  prejudges  the 
whole  case  for  my  present  subject,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
rejection  of  the  virgin-birth  on  rather  slight  evidence,  when  the 
weightiest  reason,  disbelief  in  the  preexistence,  is  left  in  the  back- 
ground. For  myself,  I  can  see  so  little  reason  for  holding  the 
virgin-birth  on  Biblical  evidence,  when  the  preexistence  is  rejected 
in  spite  of  stronger  Biblical  evidence,  that  I  can  only  wonder  that 
Professor  Beyschlag  so  long  withstood  the  logical  anomaly  of  his 
position,  recently  abandoned,2  in  holding  to  the  virgin-birth  long 
after  he  bad  rejected  the  preexistence. 

Yet  Keim  and  Beyschlag,  for  instance,  expressly  concede  3  that 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  among  men  is  the  result  of  a 
miracle,  only  not  of  that  particular  miracle  of  which  Matthew  and 
Luke  tell  us.  They  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  but  that  in  him  God's  Spirit  was  present  as  in  no  other 
man  before  or  since,  so  that  the  New  Testament  description  of  his 
life,  work,  and  influence  is  substantially  true. 

The  great  objection  advanced  against  belief  in  the  virgin-birth, 
—  I  use  this  as  a  brief  term  for  all  that  the  creed  asserts,  —  is 
the  meagreness  of  the  direct  evidence,  contained  only  in  the  first 

1  So  Keim,  Wendt,  and  many  others. 

2  Beyschlag,  Leben  Jesu  (1885),  i.  p.  160  ff. 

8  Keim,  Hist,  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  p.  63  f . ;  Beyschlag,  I.  c,  i.  p.  167. 
Similarly  Lobstein,  Le  dogme  de  la  naissance  miracuUuse  etc,  (1890),  p.  45. 
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two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  in  the  first  three  of  Luke.  The 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  either  historical  or  legend- 
ary, or  they  may  conceivably  contain  a  historical  kernel  in  a 
legendary  husk.  If  the  last  is  true,  it  is  for  our  purpose  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  first,  since  the  miraculous  conception  and 
the  consequent  virgin-birth  stand  out  as  that  which  is  essential 
and  fundamental  in  both  stories,  different,  possibly  discordant, 
in  their  details.  Thus  the  theory  to  be  investigated  is  that  these 
narratives  are  fundamentally  legendary  in  their  main  purport  and 
object. 

1.  The  first  impression  they  make  on  the  reader  is  certainly  not 
that  of  a  legend.  There  is  a  sobriety,  a  conciseness,  an  absence, 
not  only  of  rhetoric  and  embroidery,  but  also  of  all  unnecessary 
detail ;  there  is  above  all  a  reverent  reticence  about  these  narra- 
tives, which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  most  legends,  particularly  on 
such  subjects  as  our  critics  suppose  to  be  germane  to  this.  Even 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  which  are  based  upon 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  therefore  might  have  felt  the  restraining 
influence  of  their  authority,  have  added  to,  and  really  deviated 
from,  the  sacred  narratives,  by  fantastic  imaginings,  indelicate 
speculations,  and  ascetic  exaggerations,  in  which  the  legendary 
additions  could  be  distinguished  from  the  fundamental  facts,  even 
though  our  Gospels  were  not  at  hand  to  mark  the  difference.1 

2.  Here,  whether  we  have  legend  or  not,  we  have  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  not  two  variants  of  the  same  story,  but  two  very  strik- 
ingly independent,  apparently  contradictory,  narratives,  which  yet 
accord  absolutely  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  virgin-birth,  and  that  in  statements  which  lie  so  near  to 
error  on  either  hand,  that  we  find  them  distorted  or  misinter- 
preted, not  only  by  old  Apocrypha,  but  also  by  modern  critics. 
I  do  not  turn  aside  to  examine  these  seeming  discrepancies  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke,  because  that  has  been  adequately  done 
already.2  Of  the  narratives  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  variant 
accounts  of  events  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  gospels, 
that  their  differences  are  probably  explicable  by  mediating 
hypotheses,  or  are  insignificant,  and  that  the  main  facts  stand  out 
in  a  way  to  emphasize  the  independence,  and  therefore  the  cumu- 
lative value,  of  the  separate  witnesses.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  genealogies  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  whether  we 
assume  that  Luke's  contains  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  (Matthew's 

1  Cf .  Evangdia  Apocrypha,  ed.  Tiscbendorf  (1853)  ;  Keim,  L  c,  ii.  pp.  70-90. 
*  E.  g.t  by  Godet,  Commentavre  sur  .  .  .  Luc,  ed.  2  (1872),  i.  pp.  188-203. 
vol.  xix.  —  ho.  114         47 
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being  perhaps  maternal  *),  or  of  Mary.2  It  is  manifestly  unhis- 
torical  for  the  critics  to  regard  every  mention  of  Christ's  descent 
from  David  as  inconsistent  with  his  supernatural  birth,  when 
Matthew  plainly  regards  his  legal  descent  from  Joseph  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  Messianic  requirement,  and  Luke  also  reconciles  his 
Davidic  descent  with  the  miracle  of  his  birth,  either  on  the  same 
ground  as  Matthew,  or  by  giving  the  Davidic  lineage  of  Mary.8 

3.  In  a  legendary  story  no  personal  point  of  view  would  prob- 
ably be  prominent,  still  less  the  points  of  view  of  two  different 
people,  and  those  precisely  the  only  ones  who  had  original  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  whatever  they  were,  which  underlie  the  story. 
But  here  we  have  Matthew's  narrative,  told  clearly  from  Joseph's 
side,  and  Luke's  from  Mary's.  Whatever  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  these  two  are  the  only  and  ultimate  authorities  and  sources 
of  information.  Legends  do  not  thus,  by  their  very  form,  "  orient " 
and  authenticate  themselves.  We  may  safely  challenge  the  critics 
to  produce  legends  of  this  type. 

4.  Those  details  of  the  narrative  which  are  immediately  acces- 
sory to  the  principal  fact,  are  in  Matthew  complicated  in  a  man- 
ner not  only  unnecessary,  from  the  legendary  point  of  view,  but, 
I  venture  to  say,  entirely  unnatural  in  a  legend.  Matthew  "  de- 
scribes the  imminent  danger,  that  he  who  should  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,  would  be  born  as  the  illegitimate  child  of  a 
woman,  put  away  by  her  righteous  betrothed  because  of  unfaith- 
fulness." 4  This  danger  is  averted  by  God's  revelation  to  Joseph, 
which  removes  the  cruel  suspicion  naturally  resting  on  Mary. 
Luke's  data6  also  practically  require  the  same  sequence  of  events. 
He  adds  that  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  only  shortly  preceded  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  This  change  of  place  would  avert  calumny,  such 
as  might  naturally  have  arisen  in  Nazareth,  from  the  fact  that  the 
birth  of  Jesus  was  only  six  months  or  less  subsequent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  and  Mary.6  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  there  arose  among  the 
Jews  any  suspicion  of  irregularities  connected  with  his  birth,  such 

1  Halm,  Evangelium  des  Lucas  (1892),  i.  p.  281. 

*  Godet,  Commentaire  sur  .  .  .  Luc,  ed.  2  (1872),  i.  p.  250  f . ;  Weiss,  Life  of 
Christ,  L  p.  217  f.;  Weiss  (Meyer),  Hdb.  Ubar  .  .  .  Markus  u.  Lukas  (1886), 
p.  338  f. 

8  Cf.  Zahn,  A.,  Das  apostolische  Symbolum  (1893),  p.  65. 

4  Zahn,  /.  c,  p.  59.  I  do  not  think  Zahn  makes  out  his  case,  that  Matthew's 
narrative  is  a  polemic  against  Jewish  calumnies,  though,  as  will  be  noted,  I  see 
no  chrouological  obstacles  to  such  a  theory. 

5  Luke  i.  49,  56  ;  ii.  6,  6.  •  Matt  i.  18,  24  ;  Luke  L  49,  56  ;  ii.  5, 6. 
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as  the  Pharisees  would  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon,  or  the 
people  of  Nazareth  to  promulgate,  had  the  above  evidence  been 
known  to  them.  The  later  calumnies  of  the  Jews,  as  we  shall 
see,  take  a  form  which  enables  us  to  trace  them  with  great  prob- 
ability, not  to  any  suspicions  or  accusations  rife  during  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  to  the  subsequent  claims  of  the  Christian  church. 
Now  these  complications  in  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  explicable  enough,  if  the  introductory  sentence  in  Matthew  is 
true :  "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise."  But 
such  circumstances  are  extremely  unnatural  and  out  of  place  in 
a  legend.  A  legend,  to  become  current  at  all,  needs  to  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Such  circumstances  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  foster  in  many  minds,  not  belief  in  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus,  but  suspicions  of  adulter}"  and  illegitimacy,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Jewish  calumnies.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  well-known 
Greek  legends  of  divine  fathers  for  great  men  are  ever  compli- 
cated in  this  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the  story  that  Plato  was 
the  son  of  Apollo.  This  is  fashioned  so  as  to  avoid  all  difficul- 
ties.1 In  this  connection  the  words  of  Didon  2  are  probably  true 
in  a  wider  sense  than  his  context  requires :  "  The  narrative  of  the 
virginal  origin  of  Jesus  cannot  be  explained  except  by  the  reality 
itself ;  it  is  not  thus  that  imagination  dreams  and  invents." 

5.  The  Jewish  calumnies,  already  mentioned,  are  collateral 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  Our  critics  champion  the  opinion, 
historically  the  first  which  was  held  by  Christ's  contemporaries, 
and  even  by  his  disciples,  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  view  in  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  founding  of  the  church,  till  we  find  it  again,  with 
Cerinthus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  with  the  Ebionites 
in  the  second.3  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  accepted  either  in  the 
Christian  church  on  the  one  hand,  or  among  hostile  Jews  on  the 
other,  but  only  by  these  Jewish-Christian  heretics,  who  naturally 
assumed  a  mediating  position  between  the  faith  of  the  church, 
that  Jesus  was  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,"  and  the  scoff  of  the  Jews,  that  He  was  conceived  in 

1  Diogenes  Laertins,  De  vit.  philos.,  iii.  1.  Cf.  Knowling,  Witness  of  the 
Epistles  (1892),  p.  279  f.  This  practically  answers  Beyschlag's  question 
(Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  168)  :  "  Did  Plato's  friends  who  spread  the  rumor  of  his 
being  divinely  begotten,  injure  his  mother's  reputation  in  Athens  ?  "  It  may 
be  added  that  (as  Knowling  indicates)  this  " rumor"  probably  arose  some 
generations  later,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  Plato's  friends." 

2  Didon,  Jesus  Christ,  i.  p.  72  (quoted  by  Knowling,  I.  c). 
*  Ireuams,  i.  26.  1 ;  iii.  21. 1 ;  iv.  33.  4  ;  v.  1.  3. 
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adultery  and  born  in  illegitimacy.  It  is  true  there  is  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matthew  and  Lake  excepted)  no  direct  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  but  there  is  also  none  that  Christ's 
disciples  ever  spoke  of  their  master  after  his  death  as  Joseph's 
son  —  the  natural  Jewish  way  of  naming  him.1  These  Jewish 
calumnies  are  very  old.  They  are  chiefly  attributed  to  Akiba  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  135,  at  the  age 
of  120),  or  to  other  Rabbis  among  his  predecessors  or  contempo- 
raries.2 It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  earliest  of  the  calumnies 
-probably  date  back  into  the  first  century.  Now  the  essence  of  the 
Talmudic  utterances  about  Christ  is  caricature.  His  words  are 
•distorted,  his  titles  punningly  debased,  his  miracles  attributed  to 
magic,  and  the  story  of  his  death  is  completely  travestied.8  But 
/through  all  the  lies  and  anachronisms  we  catch  glimpses  of 
facts  contained  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  events 
narrated  in  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  we 
.are  considering,  have  not  escaped.  The  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
•coming  of  the  Magi,  and  perhaps  the  interview  of  Jesus  with  the 
doctors  in  the  temple,  seem  to  furnish  subjects  of  allusion.4  And 
we  may  see  a  sort  of  travesty  of  the  link  by  which  Jesus  is  added 
to  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  assertion  of  a 
contemporary  of  Akiba,  that  he  found  in  Jerusalem  a  book  of  gen- 
ealogies in  which  was  written  that  Jesus  was  a  bastard  of  a  married 
woman.B  This  is  the  topic  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  forms  a 
part  of  nearly  all  the  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus.  It  is  the 
point  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  passages,  and  in  others  it  is 
brought  into  view  by  the  disgraceful  titles  (Ben  Stada,  Ben  Pan- 
dera,  etc.)  by  which  he  is  named.  Now,  till  after  Christ's  death 
no  Jew,  disciple  or  enemy,  seems  to  have  known  of  anything 
irregular  or  extraordinary  connected  with  his  birth.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  church  clearly  holds  the 
virgin-birth,6  with  no  sign  of  past  controversy  over  it,  and  the 
hostile  Jews  are  pouring  out  these  calumnies.     The  conclusion  is 

1  Luke  iii.  23  ;  iv.  22  ;  John  i.  46  ;  vi.  42. 

2  Cf.  Laible,  Jesus  im  Thalmud  (1891),  p.  37  f .,  89  f. 
»  Laible,  I.  c,  p.  68  ff.,  9-26,  44  f.,  73-88. 

4  Laible,  I.  c,  p.  42  f .,  46  f.,  14  f.,  38 ;  Zahn,  Das  apostoUsche  Symbohtm 
(1893),  p.  61. 

*  Laible,  I.  c,  p.  31 ;  Matt.  i.  16;  Luke  iii.  23. 

6  Cf.  Ignatius,  Ephes.  7,  18, 19 ;  Troll.  9. ;  Smyrn.  1. ;  Aristidee,  ApoL  e.  2. 
Basileides  and  Valentinus,  the  early  Gnostics,  also  accepted  the  virgiu-birth. 
(Smith  and  Waee,  Diet .  of  Christ.  Biog.) 
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irresistible,  that  these  slanders  embody  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  the  events  connected  with  Christ's  birth,  recorded  in  Matthew 
and  Lake,  and  are  the  caricature  of  what  the  church  believed.1 
These  calumnies  thus  become  a  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  church 
in  the  virgin-birth  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  since 
they  are  the  counterblast  to  the  claims  of  the  Christians. 

6.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  view  that  the  virgin- 
birth  is  legendary  is  found  in  the  difficulty  of  discovering  prob- 
able sources  for  the  legend  or  motives  for  its  creation.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  or  prove  a  universal  negative,  yet  it  seems  fair  to 
claim,  that  if  this  be  a  legend,  some  natural  source  must  be  found 
for  it  in  heathen,  or  Jewish,  or  Jewish-Christian  ideas,  or  some 
adequate  doctrinal  motive  must  account  for  its  creation. 

Among  possible  sources^  all  heathen  mythology  is  at  once  ex- 
cluded by  the  intensely  Jewish  form  and  coloring  of  the  narratives 
in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Hindu  incarnation  of  a  deity,  or  Greek 
descent  of  a  hero  from  a  god  and  a  woman,  would  awaken  only 
repulsion  and  antagonism  in  the  Jewish  mind.2  The  Jewish 
mind  has  evidently  given  to  the  opening  chapters  of  our  first  and 
third  Gospels  their  present  aspect,  and  that  medium  was  imper-  ' 
vious  to  such  heathen  ideas.  And  the  records  themselves  show 
that  no  Oriental  pantheism  or  Greek  anthropomorphism  has  in- 
fluenced them.  All  points  of  contact  with  heathenism  are  so 
completely  wanting,  that  it  is  now  conceded  on  both  sides  that 
only  Jewish  sources  can  be  considered. 

But  here  again  there  is  a  great  improbability  of  such  a  legend 
arising  spontaneously  on  Jewish  soil.  Not  only  the  heathen  aspect 
of  it,  but  any  form  or  manner  of  the  incarnation  or  humanization 
of  God  was  utterly  offensive  to  the  Hebrew  mind  of  that  day, 
and  contradictory,  not  only  to  its  narrow  monotheism,  but  also  to 
its  transcendent  conception  of  the  distance  and  difference  sepa- 
rating God  and  man.8  On  Jewish-Christian  ground  we  may  en- 
large the  field  of  view  theologically.  Asceticism,  prophecy,  and 
sonship  are  the  three  sources  sometimes  alleged  here  for  a  legend. 
But  no  ascetic  ideas  of  the  impurity  of  marriage  or  of  the  supe- 
riority of  virginity  were  current  among  Jews,  when  and  where 
these  narratives  came  into  being.  The  narratives  themselves 
show  this  by  their  whole  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  especially 

1  Cf.  Zahn,  I.  c,  p.  61. 

2  Cf.  Laible,  /.  c,  p.  49  ;  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  39-42. 

8  Cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  48  f . ;  Nfcgen,  Gesch.  Jesu  Christi,  p. 
114  ;  Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  pp.  346-352  ;  Justin,  Trypho,  co.  48,  50,  68. 
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by  not  excluding  but  distinctly  favoring  the  idea  that  Joseph  had 
children  by  Mary.1  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Isaiah  viL  14 
was  ever  understood  as  predicting  the  virgin-birth,  until  after  and 
from  the  event  itself.2  Nor  does  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  applied 
to  Jesus  furnish  any  ground  for  the  spontaneous  development 
from  Jewish  premises  of  a  legend  of  miraculous  conception  and 
virgin-birth.  It  conveyed  to  the  Jewish  mind  no  such  ideas  as  we 
naturally  connect  with  it,  no  hint  of  essential  relation,  peculiar 
paternity  or  incarnation.  "  Son  of  God  "  is  applied  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament first  to  Israel,  second  to  Israel's  theocratic  king,  and  finally 
to  the  ideal  theocratic  king  of  the  future,  the  coming  Messiah. 
Among  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  it  was  practically  a  synonym 
for  "  Messiah,"  till  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  a  higher  significance. 
The  decisive  fact  here  is  that  it  was  among  Jewish  Christians  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  first  Christian  or  rather  heretical  opposi- 
tion arose  to  the  virgin-birth,  and  the  old  view  current  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  came 
again  to  the  front,  with  Cerinthus  and  the  Ebionites.8 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask :  Did  not  early  Christian  thought  and 
theologizing  furnish  a  foundation  for  the  formation  of  a  legend  of 
the  miraculous  conception  and  the  virgin-birth  ?  May  not  that 
legend  have  arisen  as  the  inference,  basis,  or  connection  of  other 
teachings  about  Christ,  to  refute  his  lowly  origin,  to  prove  his  Mes- 
siahship,  to  connect  with  his  preexistence,  to  form  a  basis  for  his 
sinlessness,  to  account  for  his  incarnation,  to  found  his  divine  son- 
ship,  to  prove  his  deity  ?  No !  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  the  manner  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  that  it  is  never  made  the  subject  of  theological  reflection 
at  all,  never  used  as  a  theological  argument  or  makeweight.  The 
sole  apparent  exception  is  Luke  i.  35,  where  the  holiness  and 
divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  are  connected  with  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion. But  this  is  manifestly  an  inference  from  the  predicted 
events  themselves,  like  the  application  of  Isaiah  vii.  14  in  Mat- 
thew i.  23,  with  its  interpretation  of  "  Immanuel." 

7.  Now  the  great  objection  to  the  virgin-birth  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  meagreness  of  direct  evidence  for  it  in  the  New  Testa- 

1  Matt.  i.  26  ;  xii.  46  ;  Luke  ii.  7  ;  viii.  19 ;  cf  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p. 
229  ;  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles  (1892),  p.  277  f .  Contra,  Keim,  Hist. 
of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  p.  59  f .  fiat  there  is  no  sign  of  contact  with  Essenism 
or  other  asceticism  here. 

*  Matt.  i.  22  f.;  cf.  Weiss,  I  c,  i.  p.  228;  Steele,  W.  F.,  in  Methodist  Review, 
January,  1892,  pp.  22-24.  8  Cf.  Weiss,  I  c,  L  p.  229. 
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ment.  One  great  reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  not  used  as  a 
theological  datum.  If  referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  used,  like  other  features  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  for 
religious  purposes,  and  in  theological  connections.  And  then  it 
would  probably  be  easy  for  the  critics  to  account  for  the  rise 
of  the  legend  as  the  .attempt  to  give  a  historic  basis  for  that 
which  was  felt  to  be  a  dogmatic  necessity.  But  if  the  virgin-birth 
was  a  fact,  from  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  no  dog- 
matic inferences  were  drawn,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
only  in  the  two  Gospels  which  deal  with  the  ancestry  and  early 
history  of  Jesus.  The  plans  of  Mark  and  John  exclude  it,  for 
both  confine  their  view  to  the  work  rather  than  the  life  of  Jesus,1 
and  include  only  that  which  apostles  could  attest. 

Further,  by  the  natural  course  of  events  and  by  its  own  nature, 
the  virgin-birth  was  for  a  considerable  period  an  esoteric  doctrine. 
Facts  fraught  with  such  cruel  suspicion  to  Mary  she  would  not 
disclose,2  nor  would  Joseph  communicate  that  of  which  he  himself 
was  convinced  only  by  a  miracle,3  save  possibly  near  his  life's 
end  to  one  who  was  the  source  of  Matthew's  story.  No  apostle 
probably  heard  of  it  till  after,  perhaps  long  after,  the  death  of 
Jesus.  Forming  no  part  of  that  to  which  the  apostles  could  bear 
witness,  and  no  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  had  believed, 
and  being  in  itself  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  faith  in  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  or  the  right  kind  of  ideas  in  an  unbelieving  Gen- 
tile, it  would  naturally  be  omitted  from  all  the  missionary  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  after  they  came  to  know  of  it.  The  scoffs 
and  sneers  of  both  Jews  and  heathen,  Celsus,  for  instance,4  when 
later  it  did  become  known,  emphasize  the  need  of  this  reticence. 
As  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  included  nothing  of 
this  kind,  there  would  be  no  question  on  the  point.  The  view 
that  silence  implies  ignorauce  is  particularly  untenable  here. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  virgin-birth  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  gospel  preaching  of  the  apostles  6  has  far  less 
importance  than  Professor  Harnack  ascribes  to  it,  and  the  five 
proofs  with  which  he  fortifies  it  are  not  nearly  so  imposing  as  they 
at  first  seem.6   In  most  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  either  their 

1  Cf.  Godet,  Com.  sur  .  .  .  Luc  (1872),  i.  p.  194  f. 

2  Cf.  Luke  ii.  19,  51. 

•  Steele,  I.  c,  p.  21. 

4  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  c.  c.  37,  39. 

*  Cf.  Godet,  /.  c,  i.  p.  196. 

6  Harnack,  Das  apostolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,  Ed.  25  (1893),  p.  23.    In 
brief  his  proofs  are  :  it  is  wanting  (1)  in  Paul's  and  all  the  Epistles  ;  (2)  in 
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scope  is  so  small  (James,  Peter,  Jude)  or  their  subject  so  remote 
(Acts,  Revelation)  that  the  virgin-birth  would  hardly  come  into 
their  field  of  view,  though  the  author  of  Acts  knew  of  it.  He- 
brews may  omit  it  owing  to  Jewish  prejudice,  or  it  may  not  have 
seemed  to  him  necessary  to  his  argument.  We  have  still  to  speak 
of  Paul  and  John. 

8.  Paul.  In  Paul's  case  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  virgin-birth,  in  his  intimacy  with  Luke,  who 
incorporated  into  his  u  Pauline  "  gospel  the  most  complete  and 
consistent  testimony  to  it  we  have.  One  link  between  Paul  and 
Luke  bears  on  the  subject  Luke  (i.  35)  speaks  of  Jesus  as  Son 
of  God  through  his  miraculous  birth,  and  (Hi.  38)  mentions  Adam 
in  a  similar  way,  probably  for  a  like  reason.  But,  however  we 
interpret  this  latter  verse,  we  may  see  here  a  connection  with 
Paul's  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ,  between  the  "first 
Adam "  and  the  "  last  Adam,"  and  a  reason  for  applying  this 
term  to  Christ.1 

It  is  generally  assumed 3  that  Galatians  iv.  4  contains  no  hint 
that  Paul  accepted  the  virgin-birth,  because  of  the  proverbial 
character  of  the  phrase  "  born  of  a  woman."  Lipsius  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  virgin-birth  is  here  excluded,  though 
even  Hilgenf eld  and  Steck  justly  deny  this.8  It  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  that  while  the  proverbial  phrase  "  born,"  or  strictly 
"  begotten  of  or  from  a  woman,"  is  absolutely  unvaried  wherever  it 
occurs,4  Paul  uses  a  wholly  different  expression,  literally  "  having 
become  out  of  a  woman."  6  We  should  not  be  going  as  far  as 
Lipsius  did  on  the  other  side,  if  we  asserted  that  Paul  avoids 
the  proverbial  phrase  because  of  its  implication  of  human  father- 
hood in  the  word  "  begotten."  Paul  wishes  here  to  emphasize  as 
much  as  possible  Christ's  self-identification  with  humanity  and 
with  Judaism.     So  he  dwells  on  his  having  a  human  mother  and 

Mark,  perhaps  in  John  ;  (3)  in  the  source  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  (4) 
the  genealogies  connect  only  with  Joseph  ;  (5)  all  the  Gospels  witness  (two  di- 
rectly, two  indirectly)  that  the  original  preaching  about  Christ  began  with  his 
baptism.  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  we  deal  with  in  this  essay.  (3)  The  "  Logia," 
from  the  way  they  probably  came  into  being,  could  not  be  expected  to  include 
this  topic.  (5)  True,  but  we  need  to  realize  that  this  primitive  gospel  was  am- 
plified very  early  in  several  directions. 

1  Cf.  Weiss,  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  (1888),  138  b.  note  6. 

2  E.  g.9  by  Lightfoot  and  Lipsius  in  their  commentaries. 
8  Cf.  Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  p.  246. 

4  Job  xiv.  1;  xv.  14  (LXX.),  Matt.  xi.  11,  Luke  vii.  28,  always  ytinnrds 
yvvauc4s,  or  the  plural.  6  rcv4fi*row  4k  yvvnuc6s. 
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on  his  subjection  to  the  Law,  the  first  of  which  is  true  of  every 
man,  and  the  second  of  every  Jew,  because  they  were  so  extraor- 
dinary in  Christ's  case  as  a  description  of  the  disguise  in  which 
"  God  sent  forth  his  son." 1  In  laying  stress  on  Christ's  identifi- 
cation with  the  race  and  with  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been  very 
much  out  of  place  to  refer  to  his  supernatural  birth  from  a  He- 
brew virgin.  For  this  would  have  made  prominent  his  difference, 
not  only  from  other  men,  but  also  from  other  Jews,  since  birth 
from  a  Hebrew  woman  did  not  of  itself  subject  any  one  to  the 
law.  Timothy,  son  of  a  Jewish  mother,  was  an  uncircumcised 
Gentile.2  Paul  might  have  ascribed  to  Christ  a  much  more  com- 
plete identification  with  humanity  and  with  Judaism,  if  he  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  do  so,  just  as  he  might  have  adopted  the  pro- 
verbial phrase  we  have  already  noticed.  When  the  Jews  of  the 
second  century,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  virgin-birth,  wished  to 
express  the  complete  identity  of  Jesus  with  mankind,  they  called 
him  "  a  human  being  from  human  beings,"  embodying  their  view 
that  both  his  parents  were  human.8  And  when  Paul  speaks  of 
his  own  complete  participation  in  Judaism,  he  in  like  manner 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  both  his  own  parents  were  Hebrews.  Paul 
would  have  made  his  point  much  more  strongly  had  he  described 
Christ  as  "  begotten  from  a  woman,  a  human  being  from  human 
beings,  a  Hebrew  from  Hebrews."  4  We  do  not  know  why  he 
avoided  these  or  like  expressions,  current  in  the  language  of  his 
day,  but  belief  in  the  virgin-birth  would  have  been  the  best  pos- 
sible reason  for  so  doing. 

Galatians  iv.  4  implies  that  he  who  became  man  preexisted  as 
the  Son  of  God.  To  this  Romans  i.  3,  4  adds  that  this  son- 
ship  to  God  persisted  in  his  human  personality  as  a  holy,  spiritual 
nature,  since,  while  he  was  David's  descendant  in  his  flesh  he 
was  also  God's  Son  in  his  spirit  of  holiness.  Son  of  David  he 
became  when  born  of  a  woman,  but  how  did  the  Son  of  God,  as 
a  holy,  spiritual  nature,  unite  with  that  "  flesh,"  that  is,  human 
nature,  in  his  human  birth  ?  Here  is  an  abnormal  and  miraculous 
factor  introduced  into  the  birth  of  Christ.  Did  Paul  believe 
that  this  was  additional  to  the  natural  factors  of  birth,  as  it  must 
have  been  if  Jesus  was  son  of  Joseph,  or  that  this  in  part  super- 

i  Cf.  Weiss  (Meyer),  Der  Brief  a.  d.  Rdmer  (1881),  p.  46. 
2  Zahn,  Das  apostolische  Symbolum,  p.  64  f . 

8  "ArBp-wo*  i£  Mfrfww,  a  description  of  Jesus  current  among  Jews.     Justin, 
Trypho,  cc.  48,  49, 67. 
4  rtvrnrbr  yvrauc6st  Mfwiroy  i£  hAtfntwVy  'Etycuor  i\  'Efipalw.     (Phil.  iii.  5.) 
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seded  the  natural  factors  of  human  birth  ?  Let  us  see  what  is 
suggested  by  other  aspects  of  Paul's  views. 

He  traces  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man  to  Adam's  sin.1  The 
channel  through  which  Adam's  sinfulness  produces  universal  sin- 
fulness is  suggested  rather  than  defined  as  his  fatherhood  over  the 
race,  with  which  he  is  connected  by  natural  generation.2  The  result 
of  Adam '8  sin  in  his  posterity  is  sin's  dominion  in  all  men  over 
the  flesh,  which  thus  becomes  "  sinful  flesh,"  8  that  is,  human  nature 
under  the  power  of  sin.4  In  men  who  are  under  sin's  dominion, 
the  Law  produces  knowledge  and  increase  of  sin.5  Now  to  this 
entire  effect  of  sin,  brought  about  in  every  other  human  being, 
through  the  connection  with  Adam  by  natural  generation,  Christ  is 
the  solitary  exception.  The  connection  of  all  other  men  with  Adam 
has  produced  in  them  fallen  human  nature,  "  sinful  flesh."  Christ 
has  a  different  human  nature.  Paul  tells  us  he  "  knew  no  sin,"  6 
and  by  the  way  in  which  he  describes  his  own  coming  to  know  sin 
through  the  discovery  of  a  sinful  tendency  in  himself,7  we  recog- 
nize that  this  description  of  Christ  denies  not  only  all  transgres- 
sion in  his  life,  but  also  all  inherited  tendency  to  sin  in  his  nature. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Romans  viii.  3,  where  to  Christ  is  ascribed  a 
human  nature  which  is  not  "  sinful  flesh,"  not,  like  our  human 
nature,  dominated  by  sin,  but  is  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh," 
the  point  of  difference  being  the  entire  absence  of  sin,  whether 
as  a  principle  or  in  practice.8  Sin  is  not  of  the  essence  of  human 
nature.  Our  nature  is  degenerate,  Christ's  human  nature  was 
normal  Yet  again  the  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  it  was  as  a  spirit  of  holiness  that  the  Son  of  God 
united  with  a  human  nature,  and  became  man,  for  "  a  spirit  of 
holiness  "  could  not  unite  with  "  sinful  flesh."  Finally,  although 
u  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  Christ  showed  none  of 
the  frailty  of  those  that  are  "  born  of  women,"  9  nor  did  the  Law 
produce  in  him,  as  in  all  other  Jews,  "  the  knowledge  of  sin." 

To  sum  up :  there  was  a  divine  preexistent  factor  in  Christ's 
personality  not  in  ours,  his  human  nature  differed  from  ours,  die 

1  Romans  iii.  9,  23 ;  v.  12,  19. 

2  Cf  Weiss,  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  (1888),  67  d. 

*  Romans  v.  21 ;  vi.  12  ;  vii.  25  ;  viii.  3. 

4  Cf  for  the  meaning  of  "flesh,"  Weiss,  /.  c,  68  b. 
6  Romans  iii.  20 ;  v.  20  ;  vii.  7, 13. 

6  2  Cop.  v.  21. 

7  Romans  vii.  7. 

8  Cf  Weiss  (Meyer),  Der  Brief  a.  d.  RVmer  (1891),  p.  334. 

•  Thayer,  N.  T.  Lexicon,  s.  v.  y*pn>r6s. 
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effect  of  Adam's  sin  did  not  reach  him.  How  did  this  divine 
factor  enter  his  earthly  personality  ?  How  was  this  human  nature 
made  to  differ  from  ours  ?  How  was  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin, 
conveyed  to  all  other  men  by  natural  generation,  excluded  from 
influencing  him  ?  Paul  does  not  answer  these  questions,  but  the 
Biblical  reply  is  "  by  the  virgin-birth." 

9.  John.  The  antecedent  probability  that  John  knew  of  the 
virgin-birth,  if  any  one  knew  about  it,  is  very  strong.  We  find 
abundant  evidence  in  his  writings  of  the  desire  to  sound  the 
depths  and  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  person  and  coming  of 
the  Christ.  His  exceptional  intimacy  with  the  mother  of  Jesus 1 
would  give  him  access  to  the  sole  living  depository  of  the  original 
facts,  though  perhaps  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  ef  which  Joseph 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  ultimate  source,  was  transmitted 
through  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren.  Again,  John  not  only  wrote 
at  a  time  when  we  may  assume  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  were 
well  known,  but  also  shows  acquaintance  with  them,  since  he  often 
supplements  their  statements,  or  corrects  the  impression  which 
standing  alone  they  might  produce.  But  he  nowhere  hints  at 
non-acceptance  of  the  narratives  of  the  virgin-birth,  nor  corrects 
the  view  corresponding  to  those  narratives,2  a  view  which  must 
have  been  current  in  the  church  in  his  day,8  whether  through 
Matthew  and  Luke  or  independent  of  them.  Another  fact 
well  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  is  that  Cerinthus,  the 
Jewish-Gnostic  heretic,  the  contemporary  and  opponent  of  John,4 
rejected  the  virgin-birth  as  impossible.6  This  implies  that  the 
virgin-birth  was  held  by  the  church  which  Cerinthus  antagonized. 
The  protagonist  of  the  church  and  the  special  adversary  of  Cerin- 
thus was  John. 

These  three  reasons  make  a  strong  presumption  that  John  ac- 
cepted the  virgin-birth.  And  this  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  his 
writings.  There  is  no  place  in  the  writings  of  John  where  we 
should  expect  a  direct  allusion  to  the  virgin-birth.  The  Gospel  j 
is  apparently  confined  to  personal  recollections,  and  in  the  pro- 
logue the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  Incarnation  absorb 
attention  in   a  manner  practically  exclusive   of   what  may  be 

1  John  adx.  26  f . 

*  Cf  Holtzmann,  Einleitung  i.  d.  N.  T.,  ed.  3,  p.  440;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ, 
L  p.  227;  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  ii.  pp.  366-371. 

8  See  the  next  few  lines,  also  section  5  on  Jewish  calumnies. 

4  Irenseus,  iii.  11. 1,  iii.  3.  4 ;  cf.  Weiss,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  76. 

*  Iren&ns,  i.  26. 1. 
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called  its  physical  side.  Probably  the  church  on  this  point  was 
so  united  and  clear  that  John  did  not  feel  the  need  of  apology 
and  argument  in  this  direction.  '  The  virgin -birth  is  clearly 
held  by  Ignatius,  and,  a  little  later,  Aristides,  both  early  in  the 
second  century,1  but  we  find  no  argument  on  the  subject  till 
Justin,  and  then  only  against  the  Jews.  But  John's  theology 
may  be  said  to  imply  the  virgin-birth.  He  separates  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  birth  of  man.  The  natural  birth  being  from 
the  flesh,  and  the  result  of  natural  generation  (whose  paternal 
factors  are  "  blood,  the  will  of  the  flesh,  the  will  of  a  man "), 
produces  only  "  flesh  "  which  cannot  enter  God's  kingdom,  being 
(as  the  comparison  with  the  result  of  spiritual  birth  shows}  sin- 
ful, and,  as  such,  enslaved  to  sin.2  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  spir- 
itual birth,  the  new  birth,  mediated,  not  by  flesh,  but  by  spirit.9 
This  is  the  result  of  God's  fatherhood,  of  God's  begetting,  from 
which  all  the  generative  factors  of  human  fatherhood  ("  blood," 
the  physical  vehicle  of  life,  "  the  will  of  the  flesh,"  the  instinctive 
animal  impulse,  "  the  will  of  a  man,"  the  act  of  die  moral  self- 
conscious  being)  are  expressly  excluded.4  We  see  how  sharply 
are  contrasted  the  factors  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual 
birth. 

Jesus  was  for  John  the  spiritual  one  who,  of  course,  as  sinless, 
had  no  need  of  any  spiritual  renewal  or  new  birth.5  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  factors  of  the  new  birth  must  have  been  present 
and  dominant  in  Christ's  human  birth,  by  which  "  the  Logos  be- 
came flesh."  6  But  for  the  production  of  a  spiritual  man,  of  a 
sinless  being,  the  exclusion  of  all  the  factors  of  human  fatherhood 
is  explicitly  required,  because  they  are  superseded  and  shut  out 
by  God's  begetting  and  by  the  Spirit's  mediation.7  In  die  light 
of  these  statements,  can  it  be  imagined  that  John  ascribed  die 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  even  in  part  to  those  very  factors 
of  human  fatherhood  which  he  expressly  excludes  from  the  beget- 
ting of  the  spiritual  man  and  child  of  God?  It  is  perhaps  not 
insignificant  of  the  real  connection  between  them,  that  the 
elaborate  statement    of   the  way  in  which  God's  children  are 

1  Ignatius,  Ephes.  7, 18, 19  ;  Trail.  9 ;  Smyrn*  1  ;  Aristides,  Apol.  c.  2. 

2  John  iii.  5,  6  ;  i.  13  ;  viii.  34. 
«  John  iii.  5-8. 

*  1  John  iii  9  ;  iy.  7  ;  v.  1,  4, 18  ;  John  i.  13  (where  we  should  read  "fe- 
gotten,  "not"  born"). 

6  John  iii.  34  ;  1  John  iii.  5. 

6  John  i.  14. 

7  John  i.  13  ;  iii.  5,  6. 
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begotten  immediately  precedes  the  description  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, "  the  Logos  became  flesh  ; "  and  the  reading  favored  by  some 
of  the  early  Fathers,  "who  was  begotten,  not  of  blood,"  etc., 
though  undoubtedly  wrong,  is  a  legitimate  inference. 

Again,  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  supplies  another,  parallel  line  of 
reasoning.  John  asserts  man's  sinfulness  and  Christ's  sinlessness.1 
Man's  sinfulness  is  by  John  connected  with  his  unregenerate  life, 
chiefly,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  force  of  the  contrast,  by 
which  the  regenerate  life,  begotten  of  God  through  the  Spirit, 
produces  sinlessness  in  man,  —  sinlessness  perfect  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  process  of  regeneration  is  complete.2  Now  it  is  true 
that  just  as  Christians  are  not  called  "  sons  of  God  "  but  "  chil- 
dren," and  Christ  alone  "  the  Son,"  so  being  "  begotten  of  God  " 
is  ascribed  to  Christians  alone,  never  to  Christ.8  But  this  does 
not  exclude  the  inference  that  Christ's  perfect  Sonship  implies 
a  perfect  moral  likeness  to  God,  just  as  becoming  God's  child  pro- 
duces in  man  a  relative  moral  likeness,  a  progressive  sinlessness.4 
If  sinlessness  is  the  result  of  sonship  to  God,  of  that  divine  be- 
getting which  excludes  all  factors  of  human  fatherhood,  can  the 
process  by  which  Christ's  sinless  humanity  came  into  being  be  an 
ordinary  birth  from  Joseph  and  Mary  ? 

Indeed,  the  very  phrase  in  which  John  describes  the  Incar- 
nation, "  the  Logos  became  flesh,"  leaves  no  room  for  human 
fatherhood.  The  Logos  is  represented  as  active  in  becoming 
incarnate,  of  course  through  the  relatively  passive  cooperation  of 
Mary,  —  passive,  because  a  result  of  her  nature,  rather  than  of 
her  will.  Certainly  this  would  be  a  very  inadequate  and  mislead- 
ing expression  if  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
Logos  united  himself  to  a  human  being  who  had  already,  at 
whatever  stage  of  development,  come  into  being  as  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Of  course  John  does  not  define  the  miracle 
of  the  Incarnation,  but  the  words  he  uses  harmonize  far  better 
with  the  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  than  with  the  idea  that 
Jesus  was  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

But  some  see  in  the  Logos-doctrine  of  John  a  theory  of  the 
Incarnation  incompatible  with  the  virgin-birth.  This  is  because 
they  misinterpret  Luke's  description  of  the  action  of  God's  spirit. 

1  1  John  i.  8,  9  ;  iii.  5. 
s  1  John  in.  9  ;  ▼.  18. 

•  Westcott,  Epistles  of  John,  wrongly  interprets  1  John  v.  18,  and  John  i. 
18  does  not  apply  here. 

*  Cf.  Weiss,  Theol.  d.  N.  T.  (1888),  150  d. 
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There  is  here  no  mention  of  the  personal  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
parallel  with  "  the  power  of  the  highest "  and  the  absence  of  the 
Greek  article  show,  but  of  the  creative  power  of  God  which 
mediates  the  Incarnation.1  The  expression  in  Matthew  is  less 
detailed  and  explicit,  "  that  which  is  begotten  in  her  is  from  holy 
spirit,"  that  is,  from  God's  creative  power.  This  is  less  clear 
and  full  than  Luke's  statement,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
chiefly  intended  to  combat  the  wrong  impression  which  Joseph 
would  naturally  have,  by  assuring  him  that  the  source  of  Mary's 
condition  was  divine  and  not  human.  Rightly  interpreted,  neither 
passage  contains  anything  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  as  found  in  Paul  and  John. 

10.  Having  dealt  with  the  criticism  of  those  who  regard  the 
virgin-birth  as  legendary,  we  must  not  overlook  their  constructive 
attempts  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  legend.  These  have  been 
virtually  answered  already,  but  the  mere  statement  of  them  is 
useful,  since  in  their  wide  gaps  and  general  inadequacy  we  may 
discern  the  weakness  of  this  evolution-hypothesis. 

Keim,  who  has  really  collected  all  the  material,  asserts  that 
44  the  opinion  of  the  virgin-birth  hung  together  with  popular  Jew- 
ish views."  These  we  find  to  be  chiefly  the  ideas  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  with  the  birth  of  God's 
chosen  ones,  which,  with  Isaiah  vii.  14  as  interpreted  by  Matthew, 
and  the  influence  of  Jewish  asceticism,  suggest  the  virgin-birth ! 2 

Beyschlag  follows  in  the  same  track,  but  invests  the  slender 
proportions  of  the  argument  with  the  grace  of  statement  and  the 
charm  of  style  in  which  he  is  a  master.  He  drops  asceticism, 
however,  because  there  is  no  evidence  for  it  in  this  connection, 
and  finally  acknowledges  in  a  foot-note  the  insufficiency  of  his  own 
explanation.8  Both  these  writers,  though  they  disclaim  it,  Keim 
very  explicitly,  really  have  to  ascribe  the  paternity  of  Jesus  to 
God's  Spirit,  and  pass  lightly  over  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
working  of  God's  Spirit,  in  connection  with  the  births  of  Isaac 
and  John  the  Baptist,  from  the  Incarnation,  which  is  wholly  repug- 
nant to  Jewish  views. 

Lobstein,4  the  latest  investigator,  traces  the  whole  legend  to  the 
idea  of  sonship,  which,  at  first  (on  the   Old  Testament   basis) 

1  Cf  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  p.  46  f . 

2  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  Romans  ix.  8  ;  Luke  i.  15  ;  Matt.  i.  23 ;  cf  Keim,  l.  c,  ii.  p. 
46f.59f. 

•  Beyschlag,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  166  f.,  p.  168. 

4  Le  dogme  de  la  naissance  miraculeuse  etc.  (1890),  p.  26-29. 
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theocratic,  became  in  Christian  development  first  metaphysical 
and  finally  physical.  In  connection  with  this  he  brings  in,  but 
less  prominently  and  more  cautiously,  the  same  passages  about 
the  Spirit's  influence,  and  sees  in  them  an  idea  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  virgin-birth.  This  appears  to  me  even  weaker  than  its 
predecessors,  and  the  same  criticisms  apply  to  it,  besides  which 
we  may  call  attention  to  the  unbridged  chasms  between  the  three 
kinds  of  sonship,  here  made  parts  of  one  continuous  and  spon- 
taneous evolution. 

11.  In  conclusion,  there  are  some  theological  considerations 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  We  assume,  as  hitherto,  first,  as 
Christ's  person  was  a  miracle,  so  the  Incarnation  was  a  miracle, 
the  result  of  a  special  and  unique  creative  act  of  divine  power ; 
second,  the  divine  Logos  was  eternally  preexistent  with  God.  The 
miracle  is  generally  conceded,  the  preexistence  is  not. 

(1)  If  Christ  came  into  being  like  other  men,  where  does  the 
acknowledged  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  come  in  ?  When  does  it 
occur  ?  We  may  almost  ask,  why  might  it  not  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  the  natural  birth  of  some  other  man  ? 

(2)  The  Logos,  who  became  flesh,  must  be  the  original  causa- 
tive and  controlling  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  but  if  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  human  person  were 
provided  through  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  Logos  becomes  an  extra- 
neous, redundant  factor.  Unless  the  Logos  supersedes  some  natu- 
ral factor  in  the  genesis  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  result  can 
only  be  a  man  influenced  by  the  Logos,  or  (if  with  the  critics  we 
discard  the  Logos-theology)  a  man  endowed  with  God's  spirit  in 
an  exceptional  degree.  But  Christ's  birth  from  a  woman  is  not 
only  necessary  for  his  identification  with  the  race,  but  is  vouched 
for  by  the  whole  New  Testament  Only  the  paternal  factor  could 
therefore  have  been  superseded  by  the  Logos. 

(3)  "  A  sinless  man  is  as  much  a  miracle  in  the  moral  world 
as  a  virgin-birth  is  a  miracle  in  the  physical  world." l  We  may 
add  that  there  is  here  a  peculiar  congruity,  as  of  effect  and  cause. 
If  Jesus  was  son  of  Joseph,  born  like  us,  why  was  he  sinless,  and 
he  alone  sinless,  among  all  men  that  ever  lived  ?  It  is  here  ob- 
jected, with  much  apparent  force,  that  the  virgin-birth  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  his  sinlessness,  for  the  reason  that  he  would 
have  inherited  the  tendency  to  sin,  common  to  all  men,  just  as 

1  Bruce,  A.  B.,  Apologetics,  p.  410.  This  topic  is  elaborated  with  much 
cogency  by  A.  Berthoud,  and  Professor  Orr.  See  The  Thinker,  July,  August, 
1893,  pp.  68-71,  136-142. 
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surely  from  Mary  alone,  as  from  both  Joseph  and  Mary.  But 
there  is  here  not  simply  the  question  of  excluding  one  of  two 
equal  factors  of  inheritance.  John  connects,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature,  not  with  all  the  factors  of 
natural  birth,  but  solely  with  those  on  the  father's  side,  by  which 
the  connection  with  Adam  is  actively  originated.  Paul,  too,  makes 
Adam,  the  source  and  head  of  the  race,  also  the  source  of  its  sin- 
fulness, though  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  Eve  sinned  first1  In- 
deed, it  is  not  unnatural  to  associate  an  act  of  will  (John  i.  13) 
with  the  transmission  of  the  moral  quality  of  human  nature.  We 
may  not  know  just  what  underlies  these  views  of  John  and  Paul, 
but  on  such  a  mysterious  subject  we  cannot  deny  weight  to  them. 
Further,  the  Logos,  in  uniting  himself  with  a  human  nature  de- 
rived from  Mary,  would  associate  with  himself,  and,  so  to  speak, 
assimilate,  only  such  human  elements  as  were  germane  in  moral 
purity  to  his  own  divine  holiness.  As  sinfulness  is  no  necessary 
constituent  of  human  nature,  but  a  deformity,  its  sources  in  Mary 
might  well  be  prevented  from  participation  in  forming  the  human 
nature  of  the  Christ.  The  divine  element,  which  supplants  hu- 
man initiative,  controls  the  entire  process.  These  are  specular 
tions,  but  they  can  claim  to  rank  as  high,  at  least,  as  the  assertion 
against  which  they  are  adduced. 

We  have  tried  at  some  length  to  show  that  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  with  great  probability  historic,  not  legend- 
ary, and  that  they  are  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  far  as  we  could  expect.  We  do  not  expect  to  convince 
any  one  who  has  already  given  up  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  Christ,  but  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  be  of  some  service  to  those 
who  have  feared  that  there  was  no  answer  to  be  made  to  recent 
attacks  on  this  dear  article  of  our  creed. 

C  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

1  Romans  v.  12  f.;  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ff.;  2  Cor.  xi.  a 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW:  1884-1893. 

With  the  present  number  the  "  Andover  Review  "  completes  its  tenth 
year.  With  the  present  number,  also,  its  publication  ceases.  The  principal 
reason  for  its  discontinuance  is  the  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  theological  review  of  high  stand- 
ard. For  the  last  two  years  the  increasing  demands  of  work  in  the  Sem- 
inary, incident  to  the  enlargement  of  the  course  of  studies  under  the 
elective  system,  have  made  it  difficult  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
"  Review."  The  withdrawal  of  Professor  Tucker,  by  reason  of  his  be- 
coming President  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  reduced  the  original  work- 
ing force  of  editors.  A  year  ago  we  thought  seriously  of  discontinuing, 
and  kept  on  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends.  But  now  the  reasons 
for  relieving  ourselves  of  the  work  of  editing  seem  decisive.  A  Review 
devoted  to  Theology,  Biblical  Studies,  Sociology,  and  Missions,  should 
have  an  editor  who  can  devote  all  his  time  to  it,  and  who  has  a  sufficient 
compensation.  It  should  not  be  permanently  conducted  by  editors  who 
can  give  only  fragments  of  time  snatched  from  the  absorbing  and  imper- 
ative demands  of  professional  work.  If  at  some  future  time  it  should 
be  deemed  best  to  establish  a  Review  in  the  interest  of  genuinely  Chris- 
tian thought  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate.  But,  although  with 
some  reluctance,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  cannot  longer  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  such  a  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  "  Review  "  has  been  unchanged  from  the  outset  It 
has  stood  for  liberty  and  comprehensiveness.  To  think  according  to 
Christianity  has  been  its  maxim.  Its  pages  have  been  open  to  writers  of 
various  denominations  and  different  schools  of  thought,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  a  better  understanding  of  Christianity  as  truth  and  as  life.  The 
discussion  of  doctrine  has  been  given  an  important  place.  The  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship  have  had  immediate  recognition.  The  application  of 
Christianity  in  social  and  institutional  work,  in  education,  evangelization, 
and  missions,  has  had  frequent  and  ample  consideration.  We  have  also 
endeavored,  by  departments  of  information  and  by  notices  of  important 
books,  to  keep  our  readers  acquainted  with  contributions  to  religious 
knowledge  at  home  and  abroad.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
editors  has  appeared  unsigned  (and  so  with  the  sanction  of  the  whole  body) 
in  the  editorial  department.  The  character  of  the  "  Review  "  has  been 
most  clearly  seen  in  these  articles.  We  have  discussed  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  suggested  by  current  phases  of  religious  thought  and  effort.  So 
far  as  we  have  engaged  in  controversy,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
using  concrete  issues  to  maintain  essential  principles,  and  especially  to 
advocate  liberty  of  opinion  according  to  Christianity,  and  equality  of 
right  in  Christian  service.  The  two  series  of  theological  articles  which 
appeared  in  1885  and  in  1892  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
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their  publication  as  books.  The  one,  entitled  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy/' 
has  been  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  fairly  representing  the  modern  at- 
tempt to  Christianize  theology;  the  other,  entitled  "The  Divinity  of 
Jesos  Christ,"  presents  the  realities  of  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  as 
they  are  understood  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  Biblical  and  his- 
torical scholarship  and  of  the  Divine  revelation  in  nature,  in  humanity, 
and  in  the  eternal  Son.  How  well  the  "  Review  "  in  contributed  and 
editorial  articles  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  our  readers  must  judge.  We 
have,  at  least,  never  deviated  consciously  from  exact  accuracy  and  com- 
plete fairness,  and  have  seldom  been  called  on  to  correct  any  statement. 
We  have  also  endeavored  to  maintain  a  dignified  and  impartial  temper 
when  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  differ  sharply  from  the  opinions  and 
methods  of  others. 

The  decade  of  the  life  of  this  "  Review  "  has  been  marked  by  two 
theological  controversies  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  America,  and  which  have  in  some  measure  called  for 
discussion  in  our  pages.  Charges  against  the  editors  were  presented  in 
August,  1886,  and  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  against  Professor  Smyth  was  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  October,  1891,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  itself  dismissing  the  charges  in  September,  1892.  It  was  also 
in  1886,  at  about  the  time  proceedings  against  the  Andover  professors 
were  known  to  have  been  taken,  that  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  formally  adopted,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Des  Moines  in  October,  its  resolution  of  caution  with  respect  to  the  "  doc- 
trine of  a  probation  after  death.*'  The  controversy  thus  precipitated 
was  practically  ended  at  the  meeting  in  October  of  this  year  at  Worcester 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Noyes  as  a  missionary  and  by  the  retirement 
of  a  secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  had 
been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  policy  supposed  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned at  Des  Moines. 

The  first  of  these  controversies,  known  as  the  Andover  Case,  although 
directly  pertaining  to  the  interpretation  of  a  single  creed  and  to  the 
instruction  given  in  a  single  institution,  turned  upon  issues  of  wider 
importance,  and  especially  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  redemption.  The  other  controversy  turned  upon  the 
single  issue  of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  men,  made  concrete  in  the 
hope  or  hypothesis  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen  after  death. 
The  real  issue,  however,  was  concerning  liberty  to  entertain  such  a  hope, 
and  equal  liberty  of  opinion  for  preachers  at  home  and  missionaries 
abroad.  The  result  of  both  controversies  is  the  triumph  of  Christian 
liberty  and  comprehensiveness  of  belief,  rather  than  the  vindication  or 
suppression  of  particular  opinions.  The  "  Andover  Case  "  was  so  per- 
sonal to  the  editors  that  we  refrained  from  extended  discussion  of  it 
in  the  "  Review,"  and  contented  ourselves  with  printing  the  formal 
charges  and  the  decisions  rendered,  and  with  brief  comments  on  those 
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decisions.  The  policy  of  the  American  Board  we  criticised  frequently 
and  earnestly  as  pertaining  not  merely  to  the  management  of  a  mission- 
ary society,  bat  to  liberty  of  Christian  thought  Neither  of  these  issues 
had  taken  form  when  the  "  Review  "  was  first  published,  and  there  was 
then  little  expectation  of  engaging  in  such  theological  controversy. 
From  first  to  last  the  larger  purpose  of  the  "  Review  "  has  been  adhered 
to,  and  controversies  have  been  made  only  the  occasion  of  promoting  that 
purpose. 

We  express  the  heartiest  thanks  to  those  who  have  supported  the 
"Review"  as  contributors,  subscribers,  and  givers.  Their  encourage- 
ment has  been  constant  and  generous,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  main- 
tain in  a  good  measure  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which  we  have 
aimed. 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  reluctance  and  even  of  regret  that  we  lay 
aside  our  work  as  editors.  Although  a  u  Review  "  is  impersonal,  it  cre- 
ates a  kind  of  attachment.  It  becomes  almost  a  friend.  It  is  the  expo- 
nent of  much  that  is  of  the  deepest  personal  interest.  The  plans  and 
labors  which  it  involves  pertain  to  the  most  precious  values'  of  life.  The 
service  for  the  church  and  the  world  which  has  been  attempted  on  its 
pages  has  been  a  consecrated  and  united  service,  which  has  bound  those 
engaged  in  it  very  closely  together.  Yet  our  deliberate  judgment  leads 
us  to  relinquish  the  work.  And  therefore,  cherishing  the  belief  that  the 
"Review  "has  contributed  something  to  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge,  to  the  liberty  of  Christian  opinion,  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  we  conclude  in  this  number  our  editorial  labors. 

THE  WORCESTER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  pages  of  this  "  Review  "  contain  the  more  important  documents 
pertaining  to  the  contest  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  within 
the  American  Board.  We  continue  and  we  trust  complete  this  chapter 
in  its  history  by  giving  now  a  record  of  resolutions  adopted  and 'action 
taken  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Happily  there  is  occasion  for  little  or 
no  comment. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  reference  to  the  corporate 
membership :  — 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  plan  for  asking  for  nominations  to  be  made  by  State 
or  other  Congregational  bodies  of  the  churches  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  corpo- 
rate membership  of  the  Board  which  was  temporarily  adopted  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  —  and  which  reads  as  follows :  "  That  the  committee  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  new  members,  appointed  at  this  meeting,  be  directed  to  receive  from 
the  State,  Territorial,  or  independent  organizations  of  Congregational  churches, 
during  the  coming  year,  nominations  of  persons  to  fill  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  the  Board,  somewhat  more  in  number  being  desirable  than  the  aver- 
age usually  assigned  to  any  State  or  Territory  ;  and  from  such  names,  if  fur- 
nished, to  select  and  report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  enough  to  fill  three 
fourths  of  the  vacancies  which  may  then  exist,  regard  being  had  to  a  division 
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between  ministers  and  laymen  and  the  apportionment  of  members  according 
to  the  By-laws  "  —  be  continued  for  the  next  two  ensuing  years. 

(2)  Tbat  the  limit  of  corporate  membership  be  fixed  at  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  (350),  and  that  in  addition  to  vacancies  regularly  occurring, 
twenty-five  (25)  persons  be  nominated  and  chosen  at  each  Annual  Meeting  for 
the  next  four  (4)  years,  commencing  with  1894. 

(3)  That  the  By-laws  Three  (3)  and  Five  (5)  be  amended  to  correspond 
with  the  second  recommendation. 

(4)  That  seasonable  notice  be  annually  sent  by  the  proper  officials  of  the 
Board  to  the  several  bodies  of  churches  to  enable  them  to  make  the  suggested 
nominations. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  —  the  first  and  second 
viva  voce,  the  third  (appointing  Mr.  Noyes)  by  a  vote  of  106  to  24 :  — 

Whereas,  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Secretary  Clark,  requesting  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  work  with  him  and  to  take  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  or  sooner,  if  his  health  should  require  his 
earlier  retirement,  and  announcing  his  intention  of  then  withdrawing  from 
active  service,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Board  that  seventy  years 
should  be  the  limit  of  such  service,  it  therefore  seems  desirable  that  an 
Assistant  Secretary  should  be  appointed,  who  shall  be  prepared  to  take  the 
place  thus  vacated  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1894.     It  is,  therefore, 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  be  requested 
to  nominate  a  committee  of  five,  who  with  the  President  shall  be  empowered 
to  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  above  preamble. 

(2)  (a)  That  the  Prudential  Committee  be  increased  at  once  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, including  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

(b)  That,  beginning  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1894,  the  members  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  shall  be  elected  in  three  classes :  one  class  to  serve 
three  years,  one  class  two  years,  one  class  one  year  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of 
these  terms  members  shall  be  chosen  in  classes  for  terms  of  three  years  each. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  no  member  who  has  served  three  full  succes- 
sive terms  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  till  after  a  year  has  passed. 

(c)  That  the  Prudential  Committee  be  requested  to  secure  the  necessary 
legal  authority,  through  a  change  in  the  charter,  to  carry  the  above  vote  into 
effect. 

(3)  That  this  Board,  in  response  to  the  expressed  wish  of  its  missionaries  in 
Japan,  and  in  recognition  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Noyes  in  that  empire,  requests  the  Prudential  Committee  to  offer  to  him  an 
appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board.  The  Board  declares  that  this  action 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  modifying  its  former  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  future  probation. 

Secretary  Alden,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  and  Elbridge 
Torrey,  Esq.,  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  withdrew  their  names  as 
candidates  for  reelection. 

Rev.  M.  Burnham,  D.  D.,  Rev.  George  L.  Walker,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  W.  E.  Hale,  Esq.,  President  M.  H.  Bockham,  D.  D.,  with 
the  President  of  the  Board,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  choose  an 
assistant  Foreign  Secretary.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Daniels,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
Home  Secretary. 
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The  significance  of  the  meeting  lies  in  the  entrance  of  the  churches 
upon  a  control  of  their  foreign  missionary  work.  Enough  was  done 
to  make  reasonably  secure  the  further  changes  which  are  necessary, 
and  to  make  it  probable  that  these  changes  will  be  brought  about  with- 
out controversy.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Congregationalizing 
the  Board  may  come  to  signify  a  denominationalizing  it,  and  this  result 
in  making  it  a  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  machine.  But  the  churches  will 
have  the  power  of  correction  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  history  of  the  last  eleven  years  will  always  be  easily  deducible 
from  their  record.  The  result  for  the  present,  and  we  hope  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,'  is  a  basis  on  which  the  constituency  of  the  Board  can 
unite  in  working  through  it  for  foreign  missions. 

May  the  new  management,  while  mindful  of  the  great  inheritance  it 
receives,  be  wise  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  match  new  condi- 
tions with  new  methods,  to  shake  off  burdensome  and  fettering  traditions, 
and  to  trust  the  pure  simple  spiritual  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  churches 
of  Christ 


ARCH^OLOGICAL    NOTES. 

The  antiquities  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  have  not  been  the  least 
of  its  myriad  attractions.  There  is  nothing  older  than  earth  and  water, 
which  have  been  touched  to  beauty  by  the  enchanter's  wand.  We  are 
glad  that  the  "  palaeoliths  "  of  the  Peabody  Museum  should  bear  witness 
for  Professor  G.  F.  Wright.  Also  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  should  display  his  "blanks"  and  "rejects"  from  an 
Indian  quarry.  Out  of  doors  one  may  walk  among  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  Central  America.  Or  he  may  enter  the  palm-thatched  hut  of 
the  Arawak,  the  birch-bark  tent  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  skin-roofed 
tepee  of  the  plains.  Forestry  and  Anthropology  hive  their  hoary  treas- 
ures in  distinctive  buildings.  Under  Professor  Putnam's  charge  the  great 
serpent  mound  of  Ohio  lives  again  in  an  ingenious  model.  Another  sets 
before  us  the  old  cliff-dwellings  on  the  red-brown  rocks,  while  Mexican 
feather-shields  and  Peruvian  mummies  clamor  for  recognition.  The 
Folk-Lore  Society  speaks  to  us  by  a  series  of  games,  representing  the  in- 
door pastimes  of  all  peoples  and  all  times.  One  might  spend  years  in 
studying  the  collection  of  objects  elucidating  the  brains  and  bodies,  the 
industries  and  arts,  the  ethics  and  religions,  of  the  world.  Amid  relics 
so  primeval  the  Viking  ship  seems  of  yesterday.  For  a  useful  summary 
we  commend  Professor  Starrs'  article  in  the  September  "  Popular 
Science  Monthly  "  on  Anthropology  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  "  Tribune  "  of  July  30th  has  a  striking  letter  from  Chicago  on 
the  "  Songs  of  the  Omaha  Indians."  It  was  prompted  by  a  paper  read 
by  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
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before  the  Musical  Congress.  What  is  called  the  Omaha  Eyrie  Eleison 
is  given  with  the  notes.  All  Omaha  children  learn  it  Translated,  it 
runs  :  "  O  great  mysterious  power,  I  am  poor,  have  pity  on  me."  This 
prayer  the  child  is  taught  when  clay  is  pat  on  his  head  and  a  tiny  bow 
and  arrows  are  given  to  him  by  his  father.  Later,  when  he  is  to  enter 
on  man's  estate,  he  is  sent  oat  alone  to  some  solitary  spot,  that  through 
fasting  and  prayer  his  mind  may  become  white.  Day  after  day  he  lire* 
thus  alone ;  eating  nothing,  drinking  nothing,  repeating  the  prayer 
"  Wa-kan-da  thae-thu  uxi^pa4hin-ah4an-kae"  Miss  Fletcher  thinks 
that  the  scale  relationship  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Indian  is  the 
same  as  that  in  ours.  The  deviations  are  due  to  an  affected  tremulous- 
ness  for  expression's  sake.  Mr.  Filmore,  who  has  verified  Miss  Fletcher's 
transcription  and  prepared  the  melodies  for  publication,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  process  of  melody-making  on  the  part  of  primitive  peoples  is  in 
reality  an  analysis  of  harmony.  This  latent  harmonic  sense  is  indicated 
in  two  ways  :  first  by  the  modulations  of  the  melody,  second  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Indians  with  the  pianist,  until  he  supplied  the  har- 
mony which  the  succession  of  intervals  suggested  to  his  mind  and 
musical  sense. 

To  have  heard  these  songs  rendered  in  unison  with  drum-beat  accom- 
paniment by  an  educated  Omaha  and  trusted  clerk  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Folk-Song  concert  of 
the  Folk-Lore  Congress  was  but  a  manifold  variation  on  the  same  theme. 
Diversity  in  unity  was  the  key-note  of  that  remarkable  performance. 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Japan, 
India,  England,  Scotland,  America,  in  its  Indians,  Creoles,  and  Negroes, 
were  represented  by  native  minstrels  in  native  songs.  The  voices  con- 
trasted like  the  costumes.     The  soul  chord ed  like  the  singers. 

For,  as  Dr.  Peet  has  lately  shown,  and  the  World's  Fair  illustrates  on 
the  grandest  scale,  man  is  essentially  and  everlastingly  one.  Hence  the 
perennial  charm  of  the  aboriginal  religions.  They  have  a  geography  as 
well  as  a  history.  The  map  of  the  continent  reveals  an  evolution  of  one 
worship  out  of  another.  With  descent  toward  the  equator  goes  an 
ascent  toward  the  Creator. 

The  highest  belt  of  latitude  is  the  habitat  of  the  lowest  type  of  reli- 
gion. This  is  Shamanism,  the  creed  of  the  fishers  of  the  arctic  circle. 
Then  come  the  hunters  of  the  forest  belt  of  the  north ;  they  believe 
in  Totemi8tn.  It  consisted  in  the  worship  of  ancestors  or  ancestral 
spirits  which  assumed  the  forms  of  animals  and  were  called  by  animal 
names.  The  third  stage  was  Sun-worship ;  the  central  and  southern 
states  were  its  home,  and  the  mound-builders  its  votaries.  Wooden  idols 
representing  ancestors  of  both  sexes  were  common.  Sabeanism  is  the 
fourth  stage ;  the  Pueblos  of  the  interior  practiced  it  To  them  the 
sky  was  a  house  and  each  cardinal  point  had  a  color  of  its  own.  A  yel- 
low mountain  lion  guarded  the  yellow  house  of  the  north,  a  red  wildcat 
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the  red  house  of  the  south.  Strangely  symbolizing  the  lightning  by 
serpents  and  the  thunder  by  a  bird,  they  placed  supreme  the  image 
representing  human  ancestry  and  priesthood  in  one.  The  human  form 
is  lord  over  all.  Fifth  comes  Anthropomorphism.  Its  seat  was  mainly 
among  the  civilized  tribes  of  the  southwest.  There  lived  the  culture- 
heroes,  givers  of  law  and  receivers  of  adoration.  These  too  were  trans- 
formed in  turn  into  ancestors,  as  we  see  from  certain  idols  of  Guate- 
mala, with  eyes  hanging  from  their  sockets.  The  serene  face  and  deep 
wrinkles  point  unmistakably  to  portraiture.  Ancestor-worship  pure  and 
simple  is  the  sixth  stage  of  religion ;  and  this  prevailed  on  the  north- 
western coast.  Why  are  these  portrait  pillars,  emblematic  in  every  part 
of  the  line  of  descent,  confined  to  the  Pacific?  Dr.  Peet  maintains 
that  the  system  came  from  Asia  and  was  an  importation  either  by  the 
way  of  Polynesia  and  the  eastern  isles,  or  by  the  way  of  Mongolia  and 
the  Aleutians. 

One  of  the  totems  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  now  at  the  World's 
Fair,  is  forty  feet  high  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  to  the  top.  It 
bears  the  crests  of  the  families  which  have  occupied  the  adjoining  house, 
back  to  the  time  when  "  chaos  reigned  and  a  god  in  guise  of  a  raven 
brooded  over  impalpable  darkness  until  after  ®ons  of  ages  he  beat  down 
the  darkness  into  solid  earth." 

"  Indian  Linguistic  Families  of  America  North  of  Mexico,"  by  Major 
Powell,  seems  to  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea  a  paper  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    The  author's  conclusions  are,  in  brief :  — 

1.  The  North  American  Indian  tribes,  instead  of  speaking  related 
dialects  originating  in  a  single  parent  language,  in  reality  speak  many 
languages  belonging  to  distinct  families  which  have  no  apparent  unity  of 
origin. 

2.  The  Indian  population  of  North  America  was  greatly  exaggerated 
by  early  writers,  and  instead  of  being  large,  was  in  reality  small,  taking 
food  and  soil  into  account. 

•3.  Though  small,  the  tribes  had  overspread  the  continent,  and  owned 
the  territory  in  common  for  the  most  part. 

4.  Before  the  advent  of  the  European,  the  tribes  were  sedentary. 
Afterward  they  became  nomadic.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  horse  and  firearms. 

5.  The  agriculture  general  in  the  East  and  spreading  in  the  West 
was  inadequate  to  emancipate  the  Indian  from  the  hunter  state. 

At  Boston  and  Cambridge,  last  Easter,  the  American  Oriental  Society 
celebrated  its  golden  wedding.  Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Robinson 
were  two  of  its  founders.  They  sought  "  the  cultivation  of  learning  in 
the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  languages."  April  7,  1843,  the 
Society  was  incorporated.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  sketched  vividly  the 
missionary,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Semitic,  and  at  last  the  modern  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  organization  of  which  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  is  the 
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most  illustrious  member.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  Professor  Haopt,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  announced  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover,  described  briefly 
the  library  of  his  erudite  colleague  Lagarde,  now  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  The  sentiment  of  the  past  and  the  science  of 
the  future  were  recognized  in  the  election  of  seven  honorary  members : 
Professor  Guidi  of  Rome,  Delitzsch  of  Leipzig,  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Oppert 
of  Paris,  Kern  of  Leyden,  Cowell  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Roet  of  the 
India  office. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  British  Museum  is  rich  in  Oriental 
and  Indian  coins.  They  are  also  rich  in  their  numismatist,  Stanley 
Lane  Poole.  He  has  just  given  the  public  a  history  of  the  Mogfaul 
Emperors  of  Hindustan,  illustrated  by  their  coins.  Their  conquests,  it 
seems,  were  marked  by  mints.  The  orthodox  sovereigns  stamped  money 
notable  only  for  calligraphy  or  arabesques.  Not  so  the  son  of  the  toler- 
ant Akbar.  "  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  represented  in  bust,  wearing 
the  royal  robes  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  book,  probably  the  Koran, 
and  in  the  other  a  goblet,"  —  in  defiance  of  the  faith  which  forbade  in- 
toxicating drinks  and  figures  of  living  men. 

From  the  Indian  Ocean  but  a  step  brings  us  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
Sea-traders  took  this  step  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  and 
there  minted  bronze  knives  with  legends.  This  at  least  is  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  knife,  spade,  pu  and  round 
money  of  the  Chinese.  The  latter  are  the  ancestors  of  our  copper  cash. 
A  currency  ungraceful,  unrounded,  unstamped,  and  in  many  cases  un- 
issued by  official  persons,  burdened  the  Celestials  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  author  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins  from  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.  to  A.  D.  621,  including  the  series  in  the  British  Museum," 
shows  this  with  alert  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  research.  Photographic 
illustrations  are  not  wanting  to  prove  how  associations  of  traveling 
merchants  improved  the  coinage.  The  fittest  in  value  and  form 
survived. 

The  name  of  de  Lacouperie  reminds  us  of  the  connection  between 
China  and  western  Asia,  which  of  late  he  has  found  in  the  artificial 
tapering  of  the  head  and  cutting  steaks  from  live  cattle.  Through  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  a  writer  in  the  "  Westminster  Review "  has 
approached  the  same  soil  historically.  He  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  this  official  and  diplomatic  correspondence  is  con- 
cerned with  the  details  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Hittites  and  Amorites 
in  the  north,  and  the  conquest  of  southern  Palestine  by  the  Abiri  or 
Habiri.  Amenophis  III.  of  Egypt  was  the  sovereign  and  the  sufferer. 
In  vain  was  the  son  of  the  Sun  warned  of  the  plots  of  former  subjects, 
and  entreated  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  faithful  retainers  on  the 
coast  The  monarch  who  was  allied  by  marriage  to  Armenia  and 
Babylonia  saw  a  coalition  against  him  by  the  one,  and  apathy  on  the 
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part  of  the  other.  The  torrent  of  conquest  by  land  and  by  sea  swept 
against  him  as  far  as  Tyre. 

This  would  account  for  the  state  of  equality  in  which  the  Hittites 
are  found  under  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II.  Among  the  antagonists  of 
the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  true  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  are  the  Habiri  and  the  sons  of  Milkil?  The  Hebrew  clans  of 
njan  and  btf^bc,  suggested  Professor  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.  He  cites  for 
reference,  Gen.  xlvi.  17,  Num.  xxvi.  45,  and  1  Chron.  vii.  31,  where 
they  adjoin  as  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  In  the  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature  (vol.  xii.  1893,  Part  I.  pp.  61-72)  the  same  industri- 
ous scholar  discusses  the  phrase  "  Judean  Men  "  in  letter  No.  39  of  the 
Berlin  collection.  He  makes  it  a  group  or  clan  rather  than  a  place  or 
individual.  Were  it  the  latter,  we  should  find,  according  to  the  rule,  the 
determinative  of  country  or  person.  Moreover,  the  word  is  written  in 
our  two  passages  with  precisely  the  signs  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Sargonidae,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  spoken  of. 

The  indignant  Syrian  governor  protests  to  the  Egyptian  courtier  that 
his  loyalty  has  not  yielded  to  bribe  or  threat.  It  is  the  "  Men  of  Judah  " 
who  have  fallen  away  from  Amenophis.  Does  not  the  parallelism 
between  Ameluti  Ia-u-du  and  n~F)rP  **tP2N  and  the  large  admixture  of 
foreign  elements  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament 
tradition  and  genealogical  lists,  point  toward  a  direct  identification  at  the 
time  of  the  El-Amarna  correspondence  between  Ia-u-du  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah? 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement  for  July  tells  us 
that  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss  is  to  publish  a  memoir  of  his  work  at  Tell-el-Hesy 
in  the  fall.  June  6th,  he  addressed  a  large  audience  in  England  on  his 
two  years  of  digging.  Quiet  among  the  Arabs  has  favored  his  success. 
He  has  brought  to  bear  a  method  unsurpassed  for  accuracy,  precision, 
and  thoroughness  of  record.  From  Amorite  pottery  to  iron-smelting 
furnace  and  cuneiform  tablet  he  has  marched  triumphantly,  the  dis- 
coverer of  an  ancient  civilization  heretofore  only  a  name. 

The  present  folklore  of  the  land  where  he  has  labored  is  described 
in  the  same  number.  Sacred  trees  are  the  contrast  of  the  fig9  carob, 
and  sycamore,  which  are  the  abode  of  devils.  Palms  and  cactus  have 
drunk  of  the  water  of  life  and  are  of  the  same  substance  as  a  human 
being.  The  olive  tree  is  holy  as  giving  food  and  light.  If  a  man  cut 
one  down  he  would  have  no  peace  afterwards.  The  tamarisk  is  very 
holy.  They  are  haunted  like  the  lotus  in  which  the  music  of  unseen 
spirits  is  heard.  Whenever  the  wind  blows  across  them  they  call  Allah 
Allah,  sighing. 

The  evil  eye  has  great  power.  "  It  throws  down  a  house,  breaks  a 
plough,  makes  sick  and  kills  persons,  animals  and  plants."  Remedies 
are  a  rag  from  the  culprit's  clothing  or  a  chip  of  wood  upon  the  fire. 
To  lead  the  child  injured,  seven  times  round  the  latter  is  essential  to 
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healing.  The  blue  eye  is  especially  malignant,  and  therefore  blue  beads 
round  the  neck  are  a  special  safeguard.  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jew, 
and  Gentile  believe  in  this  superstition.    It  is  stronger  than  religion. 

The  Jin  live  underground.  They  have  a  Sultan  and  courts,  which 
are  just,  as  Palestine  is  holy.  Since  they  neither  plough  nor  sow,  they 
require  food  from  man.  But  they  cannot  take  wheat  from  the  threshing* 
floor  or  bread  from  the  oven  if  the  first  sentence  of  the  Koran  is  re- 
peated by  the  owner.  To  quench  the  fire  without  this  precaution,  is 
to  be  beaten  or  lamed.  During  Ramadan  they  are  bridled.  With  the 
morning  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  escape,  pouring  in  troops 
into  the  houses  in  search  of  nourishment.  Salt  is  a  talisman  to  keep 
them  out  It  is  sacred,  like  the  swift,  the  pelican,  and  the  lark,  or  the 
turtledove,  which  wept  for  Mohammed  when  he  left  Jerusalem  for 
Heaven.  The  Christians  consider  the  latter  holy.  "  The  red  feather* 
were  stained  by  the  blood  of  Christ  when  it  wallowed  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross ! " 

Recent  Hittite  literature  brings  Major  Conder  stoutly  to  the  front 
again.  His  table  of  Hittite  characters  of  known  sound  is  interesting 
and  convenient  It  embraces  forty-two  syllabic  signs.  He  disagrees 
with  M.  Halevy  that  the  Hittites  were  a  Semitic  people  because  of 
Panammu's  statue  with  its  long  Semitic  inscription.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  he  was  a  Hittite.  Lantscheere's  Proto- Armenian 
theory  is  ambiguous.  He  does  not  discriminate  between  Mongolic  and 
Aryan  dialects,  both  of  which  are  represented  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Armenia.  Peiser  is  right  in  accepting  Conder's  Mongolic  view,  but 
wrong  in  attributing  the  Hittite  inscriptions  to  the  age  of  Sennacherib. 
A  seventh  century  date  is  far  too  late.  Ball  has  since  1887  compared 
the  Hittite  with  Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Chinese,  so  that  his  mind  is  evi- 
dently open.  But  he  ignores  the  Cypriote  comparison  when  he  declares 
that  "we  do  not  certainly  know  the  sound  of  a  single  Hittite  symbol" 
Jensen's  Aryan  hypothesis  has  been  published  under  too  sanguine  a  title 
and  with  too  slight  acknowledgment  of  his  predecessor's  work.  His  con- 
clusion that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is  suffixed  is  correct  but 
it  is  fatal  to  Dr.  Jensen's  comparisons  with  modern  Armenian.  Such 
suffixes  are  distinctive  of  Mongolic,  not  Indo-European  tongues.  To  say 
that  the  Hittite  is  hardly  a  syllabic  but  a  species  of  consonantal  writing 
seems  to  Conder  to  demonstrate  that  the  brilliant  Orientalist  has  not 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  his  subject  He  evolves  where  he  ought  to 
study.     He  conjectures  where  he  should  compare. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  vivacious  explorer  bases  his  own  views 
are :  1.  The  reading  of  the  short  bilingual.  2.  The  character  of  the 
names  of  Hittite  towns  and  persons.  3.  The  Akkadian  verb-forms  in 
the  letter  of  the  Hittite  Prince  of  Rezeph.  4.  The  character  of  the 
Mitanni  language  spoken  in  Armenia  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ 
especially  the  cases  of  the  noun.      5.  The  sounds  of  Hittite  emblems  as 
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obtained  from  the  Cypriote.  "  Until  these  arguments  are  shown  to  be 
fallacious,"  he  continues,  "  it  appears  certain  the  Mongolic  theory  must 
prevail ;  especially  as  Sayce,  Peiser,  and  Jensen  now  all  agree  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  suffixing  speech ;  for  no  Aryan  language  can  be 
properly  so  described,  and  the  only  suffixing  languages  of  Western  Asia 
are  Mongolic." 

The  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1892  at  Oxford,  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  has  recently  taken  shape  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire."  The  "  Travel-Document "  of  Paul  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  South-Galatian  as  distinct  from  the  North-Galatian 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  are  there  set  forth 
with  a  great  wealth  of  archieological  material.  The  perils  of  waters  and 
perils  of  robbers  on  the  Pisidian  highlands  in  Paul's  first  journey  are 
illumined  by  the  following  inscriptions :  — 

1.  A  dedication  and  thank-offering  by  Menis,  son  of  Daos,  to  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Minerva,  and  all  the  gods,  and  also  to  the  river  Euros,  after 
he  had  been  in  danger  and  saved.  Here  is  a  record  of  an  escape  from 
drowning  in  a  torrent  swollen  by  rain. 

2.  An  epitaph  erected  by  Patroclus  and  Donda  over  the  grave  of 
their  son  Sonsou,  a  policeman  slain  by  robbers. 

3.  References  to  gendarmes  of  various  classes  in  such  frequency  as 
presuppose  an  unruly  district. 

4.  A  special  constable  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  often  the  most 
desperate  and  dangerous  of  brigands. 

The  French  only  have  been  right  about  the  true  sense  of  Galatia  in 
Paul's  day,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay.  The  French  too  have  had 
the  glory  of  excavating  Delphi.  They  have  brought  to  light  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Athenians  described  by  Pausanias.  The  figure  of  Athena 
and  a  Doric  temple  covered  with  Attic  inscriptions  have  come  to  view. 
Near  by  they  found  imbedded  in  a  partition  an  archaic  marble  statue  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo.  It  was  fortunately  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation, 
the  tip  of  the  nose  and  toes  excepted.  Scholars  make  it  a  copy  of  some 
ancient  xoanon,  such  as  are  enshrined  in  the  earliest  temples.  The  pose 
is  rigid,  the  members  stiff  like  an  Egyptian  antique.  The  arms  fall 
close  to  the  side,  the  face  is  flat  and  triangular,  the  ears  large,  the  hair 
curling  cylindrically  over  brow  and  shoulders.  The  primitive  figure  is 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  modern  auditorium  of  10,000  Greeks 
uncovered  by  the  British  school  at  Megalopolis  and  to  the  exquisite  Juno 
which  has  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  American  school  at  the  Heraum 
of  Argos.  Waldstein  may  be  able  to  associate  this  new  masterpiece  of 
the  fifth  century  with  Polyclitus  himself. 

This  lovely  head  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  in  future  among  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  the  noblest  age  of  Greek  sculpture.  Alone  it 
would  almost  compensate  America  for  the  loss  of  Delphi.  Have  we  a  work 
of  Polyclitus  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  Juno  caused  him  to  be  classed 
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by  the  ancients  with  Phidias  in  "  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  dignity." 
Tet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  new  head  has  slight  affinity  with  copies 
of  Polyclitus,  and  marked  resemblance  to  heads  of  the  same  period, 
which  are  indisputably  of  Attic  origin. 

Helbig  and  Schrader  accentuate  the  fact  that  bronze  occurs  279  times 
in  the  Iliad  and  only  80  times  in  the  Odyssey.  Why  ?  To  show  that 
iron  increased  as  bronze  decreased  in  the  age  of  the  Odyssey.  Did  it  ? 
Iron  is  mentioned  23  times  in  the  Iliad,  against  25  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  former  poem  names  a  club,  a  knife,  an  arrow-head,  an  adze,  an 
axle,  and  gates  of  iron.  The  latter  speaks  of  an  iron  adze  and  iron 
bonds.  More  than  this,  the  older  lays  of  the  Iliad  are  acquainted  with 
more  iron  articles  than  the  recent,  and  not  one  of  the  lines  has  been  sus- 
pected as  spurious.  Was  then  iron  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  older 
lays  ?  "  The  spade  has  proved  the  argument  circular  and  false.  Iron 
has  been  discovered  both  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycenie."  We  wanted  a 
club.  Behold  a  lump  of  iron  with  a  large  square  hole  in  its  side,  which 
probably  served  as  the  handle  of  a  staff.  Finger  rings  of  iron  have 
also  been  dug  up  in  the  graves  of  the  populace  in  the  lower  city. 
Jevons  concludes  that  the  Homeric  poems  must  be  placed  in  the  Iron 
Age,  hut  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  age,  when  the  axe-blade,  plough- 
share point,  knife,  and  arrowhead  might  be  of  that  metal,  but  corselets, 
greaves,  shields,  helmets,  swords,  hammers,  and  anvils,  were  still  of  bronze. 
His  argument  supplements  archteologically  the  recent  literary  plea  of 
Lang  for  the  unity  of  the  poem. 

There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  the  traveler  and  the  scholar  in  "  The  Ancient 
Trade  Route  across  Ethiopia,"  by  J.  Theodore  Bent,  in  the  "  Geographi- 
cal Journal "  of  August.  Adulis,  the  modern  Zula,  20  miles  south  of 
Massawa,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  known  to  Pliny  as  the  port  for  ivory 
and  skins.  Koloe  was  the  first  place  inland,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Bent 
identifies  this  with  the  extensive  ruins  on  the  precipitous  plateau  of 
Kohaito,  three  days  away.  Its  sightliness,  salubrity,  and  impregnability 
well  fit  it  for  a  summer  residence.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Kolce 
is  a  lake,  shut  off  by  a  dike  whose  sluice-gates  are  of  uncemented  stone 
and  zigzag  pattern  ;  a  most  interesting  memorial  of  ancient  engineering 
skill.  From  Koloe  he  went  three  and  one-half  days  southwest  to  the 
village  of  Yeha,  whose  magnificent  temple  was  described  by  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  1520.  There  he  found  seven  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions of  the  best  period  of  Sabiean  work  at  present  being  deciphered  by 
Professor  MttUer,  of  Vienna.  One  of  these  reads,  "  his  house  Awa." 
This  makes  it  clear  that  the  Ava  of  Nonnosus  and  the  Ava  of  the 
Adulitan  inscription  are  identical  with  Yeha.  The  reason  why  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  omit  the  name  is  that  Ava  was  destroyed,  and  Axam  took 
its  place  as  capitol  of  Ethiopia  Troglodytica  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies.  To-day  the  valley  is  a  garden.  While  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  disturbed,  the  inhabitants  secrete  their  cattle  and  grain  in  the 
caves  of  the  adjoining  mountain. 
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Axam  is  about  a  day  and  a  half  to  the  southwest.  It  is  a  shrine  of 
sun-worship  and  sacrifice.  We  have  the  rude  stone  monument  of 
Arabia,  the  Bethel  or  Bsetyle  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  all  its  several 
stages,  from  the  uncut  stone  to  the  decorated  monolith  leading  up  by 
numerous  stories  to  the  emblematical  home  of  the  great  Sun-god.  These 
Bpleudid  relics  of  a  bygone  civilization  are  dazzling  as  the  snows  on 
the  hill.  The  unhewn  block,  the  cornered  edge  and  notches,  the  seem- 
ing bands  and  beams  around  the  stone,  the  sham  door  cut  with  lock 
and  handle  all  complete,  the  rounded  cap,  topping  nine  stories  of 
windows,  the  blazing  sun,  the  metal  plaque,  are  so  many  strata  of  archi- 
tectural development  in  this  Arab-Greco-Roman  people  absolutely  with- 
out trace  of  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  Solomonian  myth  is  without 
basis. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  Winslow,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  has  seen  that  the  work  af  the  Archaeological  Survey  in  Egypt 
shall  not  be  unrepresented  at  Chicago.  Part  I.  of  "  Beni  Hassan  "  has 
appeared  after  two  years'  waiting,  under  the  name  of  Messrs.  Griffith 
and  Newberry.  It  gives  a  general  notice  of  the  tombs  150  miles  south 
of  Cairo,  and  2500  years  before  Christ.  To  this  it  adds  some  70  pages 
of  detailed  description  of  the  inscribed  tombs,  which  are  four  in  number. 
A  few  colored  plates  by  Mr.  Blackden  give  a  servant,  a  farmyard,  the 
foreigners,  and  the  Amu  Sheikh,  with  boldness  of  design  and  brilliancy 
of  execution.  Mr.  Newberry  tells  us  that  he  found  Mr.  Robert  Hays' 
collection  of  plans  and  drawings  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of  all 
his  predecessors,  not  excepting  Champollion,  Rosellini,  and  Lepsius.  • 
From  himself  we  gain  a  new  conception  of  the  titles  of  an  Egyptian 
magnate,  his  religion,  his  family,  and  his  state.  It  is  a  miniature 
World's  Fair  to  see  the  pictures  of  his  sandalmakers,  flint-cutlers,  mak- 
ers of  bows  and  arrows,  coopers  and  carpenters,  goldsmiths  and  potters, 
raisers  of  flax,  and  manufacturers  of  linen,  the  plowmen,  sowers,  reap- 
ers, the  vintagers,  fishermen,  and  fowlers,  the  kitchen  with  fruits,  meats, 
bread,  beer,  and  confectionery,  the  attendants  on  the  lady  at  her  toilet, 
and  the  musicians  entertaining  her  guests.  The  Midway  Plaisance  is  not 
more  animated  than  the  page  in  which  the  wrestlers  approach,  grapple, 
feint,  trip,  lift  in  air,  and  fling  to  ground  their  slippery  and  redoubtable 
antagonists. 

All  this  enlivens  the  sepulchres  which  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  call 
eternal  mansions.  The  belief  in  immortality,  so  domesticated  on  the  Nile, 
appears  now  in  northern  Syria.  The  inscription  of  Panammu  I.  found 
on  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  Singirli  has  been 
rendered  by  HaleVy  as  follows :  "  When  any  one  shall  pronounce  my 
name  and  recite  the  formula, '  May  the  soul  of  Panammu  drink  with  thee,' 
then  shall  the  soul  of  Panammu  drink  with  thee.  But  whosoever  shall 
neglect  this  funeral  rite  shall  see  his  sacrifice  rejected,  by  Hadad,  and  the 
soul  of  Panammu  shall  drink  with  Hadad  alone." 
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That  Cyprus  was  one  radiating  centre  of  ancient  civilization  10  uni- 
versally admitted.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  seems  in  his  recent  work,"  Kypros, 
the  Bible,  and  Homer,"  to  make  it  almost  the  only  one.  It  may  he 
doubted  whether  Harpies,  Sirens,  Hercules,  and  the  Carthaginian  human 
sacrifice  all  sprung  from  the  island  where  he  has  delved  for  more  than 
a  decade.  The  conic  Aphrodite  of  Paphos  and  the  quadrangular  one  of 
Athens  are  presumably,  as  he  suggests,  akin.  He  notes  the  custom  of 
peasant  women  wearing  gold  and  silver  pins,  which,  whether  dove-shaped 
or  not,  are  always  called  dovelets.  Hence  the  inference  that  the  ancient 
priestesses  of  Aphrodite  wore  similar  pins  with  the  head  of  the  sacred 
bird.  Of  the  Biblical  sun-pillars  and  asheras  he  finds  no  lack.  The 
latter  were  originally  wooden  posts.  On  the  introduction  of  more  elab- 
orate representations  this  old  fetich  maintained  its  sanctity,  and  beside 
the  idol  bore  the  name  of  the  god  or  goddess. 

At  Deceleia,  of  late,  the  skull  of  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. Controversy  over  this  treasure-trove  of  archaeology  has  been 
so  keen  as  to  constrain  arbitration.  It  is  Professor  Virchow  who  will 
decide  whether  the  cranium  can  structurally  illustrate  the  splendid  and 
symmetrical  genius  of  the  author  of  "Antigone."  Classicist  and  anato- 
mist will  be  proud  to  defer  to  such  an  authority. 

It  has  long  been  wished  that  a  manual  of  archaeology  might  be  put 
within  reach  of  readers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  field  is  so  vast,  the 
fruits  so  rich,  the  record  so  sumptuous,  the  results  so  dazzling,  that  a 
guide  is  a  necessity  to  the  average  student.  Such  a  luminous  and 
'  attractive  story  of  the  spade  in  many  lands  is  under  preparation  by  a 
writer  of  singular  fitness  for  his  task.  This  is  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon, 
scholar,  traveler,  educator,  journalist,  author,  musician,  minister.  Dr. 
Bacon  is  known  to  a  large  circle  as  a  magazinist  of  sparkling  wit  and 
a  theologian  of  captivating  breadth.  The  discoveries  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  in  Rome,  in  Etruria,  in  Olympia,  Athens,  Ephesus,  in  Troy 
and  in  MycensB,  in  Cyprus,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Nineveh,  and  in  ChakUea 
and  Babylonia,  in  Media  and  Persia,  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  could 
hardly  find  a  more  graphic,  concise,  and  inspiring  chronicler,  or  a  more 
subtle,  judicious,  and  philosophical  commentator.  The  publishers  who 
secure  the  manuscript  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  will  add  to 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage  a  service  of  profound  and  permanent 
value  to  the  American  people. 

Worthy  even  of  such  a  pen  is  the  find  of  the  Syriac  Gospels  by  the  widow 
of  the  librarian  of  Corpus  Christi  college.  Saint  Sylvias'  pilgrimage  to 
the  convent  of  Mt.  Sinai  1500  years  ago  was  on  the  pumiced  parchment. 
But  underneath  were  the  evangelists  complete,  save  a  few  chapters  of 
St.  John.  We  understand  that  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris  regards  this 
as  the  greatest  treasure  of  Christian  epigraphy.  "  How  the  Codex  was 
found "  is  Mrs.  Gibson's  description  of  her  twin  sister's  good  fortune, 
which  in  a  binding  like  a  moonlit  desert  clasps  the  tale  of  the  monkish 
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palimpsest  and  the  boiling  kettle  and  photographed  leaves  of  Mrs.  Lewis. 
Like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  in  1886,  the  Syriac  Gospels  of  1892  are 
a  new  illustration  of  the  words  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


A  recent  volume  of  theological  essays,  called  "  Faith  and  Criticism  " 
(London,  Sampson  Low,  1893)  by  different  writers,  who  all  save  one  are 
Congregational  ministers  or  professors,  has  not  only  attracted  but  also 
deserves  attention,  because  it  marks  the  line  of  theological  advance,  and 
shows  the  increasing  freedom  with  which  the  deepest  theological  prob- 
lems may  be  handled.  The  two  most  remarkable  essays  are  those  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stead  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Forsyth;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  Mr.  Stead  was  till  recently,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  has  for  some  time 
been,  a  minister  in  the  very  advanced  industrial  town  of  Leicester.  Mr. 
Stead  treats  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  groundwork  of  practical  religion, 
and  suggests  that  with  the  idea  of  a  social  commonwealth  instead  of  the 
salvation  of  individuals  as  the  goal  in  view  the  church  must  perform  its 
mission.  Mr.  Stead  is  announced  to  bring  out  a  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  treated  in  the  light  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  in  fact,  the  'book  will  develop  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable,  and  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  writers  the  most  surprising,  of  these  essays  is  that 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  has  lately  been  asked  in 
this  Review  whether  the  liberal  school  of  German  theologians  is  really 
Christian ;  if  this  essay  represents  anything  like  the  standard  thought  of 
liberal  Congregationalists  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  no  one  could  doubt 
their  Christianity.  The  question  left  on  the  reader's  mind  after  reading 
this  most  eloquent  and  even  passionate  vindication  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is,  ".Why  have  I  not  always  seen  and  felt  this  beauty  and  saving 
power  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  " 

All  through  this  summer  the  London  School  Board  has  been  discuss- 
ing the  religious  education*  given  in  the  Board  schools  of  London,  i.  e.,  in 
the  public  elementary  schools,  which  in  our  metropolis  are  educating 
about  three  hundred  thousand  children.  Some  years  ago  the  religious 
teaching  under  the  London  School  Board  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
reading  the  Bible  with  merely  explanatory  comments ;  in  this  plan  all 
parties  agreed.  But  the  clerical  party  has  now  won  a  majority  on  the 
Board,  and  is  trying  to  discover,  and  if  possible  enforce,  a  scheme  by 
which  the  clerics  can  teach  their  own  tenets  in  these  schools.  This 
party  has  been  backed  up  and  urged  on  by  vehement  articles  in  the 
"Times,"  which  would  be   startling  if   one  could   forget  the  recent 
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changes  of  that  paper,  and  could  only  remember  that  up  to  twenty  yean 
ago  the  "  Times  "  was  in  favor  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  observed  that  any  person  who  would  write  to  the 
"  Times  "  with  some  grievance  against,  or  abuse  of,  Nonconformists,  was 
sure  to  have  his  letter  printed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  paper.  In 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  religious  bigotry  which  can  paralyze  our  educa- 
tional progress,  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  a  recent 
conference  should  be  quoted,  as  they  effectively  dispose  of  the  constant 
slander  of  the  clergy  that  no  eal  religious  education  rcan  be  given  in  our 
Board  schools :  "  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  many  Board  schools 
which  I  know,  if  I  did  not  say  that  there  are  many  Board  schools  in 
which  the  religious  education  given  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  it  is  scrip- 
tural, thorough,  and  truly  inspired." 

But  in  spite  of  generous  admissions  by  the  higher  type  of  men  in  the 
churches,  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  divisions  continues  seemingly 
unabated ;  there  are  always  enough  of  the  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort "  in  the  richest  Church  of  Christendom,  the  Church  of  England,  to 
remind  us  that  church  reunion  is  a  vision  of  the  far  future.  The  worst 
is  that  every  conceivable  occasion  is  laid  hold  of  to  abuse  the  opposite 
side.  A  most  disastrous  failure  of  the  Liberator  Building  Society,  in 
which  many  Nonconformists  had  invested  their  whole  savings,  and  which 
was  ruined  by  the  fraud  and  trickery  of  one  man,  a  hypocritical  Dis- 
senter, has  brought  untold  suffering  on  many  families ;  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph  makes  this  the  occasion  to  insinuate  that  all  Nonconformists  are 
in  a  measure  tainted  with  the  vice  of  one  or  two  rascally  financiers. 
Again,  the  Congregationalists  have  united  the  other  free  churches  to  join 
in  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  the 
martyrs  who  in  1593  paid  for  their  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  with  their  lives.  Considering  that 
we  all  join  in  singing  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  and  that  our 
political  freedom  has  grown  from  the  Puritan  struggle  against  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  dynasties  in  alliance  with  the  Church  of  England,  it  might 
have  been  graceful,  not  to  say  fair  and  just,  that  the  Nonconformists 
should  have  celebrated  the  death  of  those  who  were  the  seed  of  their 
churches  and  the  founders  of  British  freedom  without  interference  or 
insult.  Not  so,  however.  The  organs  of  the  Church,  from  the  light 
raillery  of  the  "  Church  Times  "  to  the  heavy  criticism  of  the  "  Church 
Quarterly  Review,"  have  directed  a  bitter  fusillade  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  tercentenary,  against  the  preaching  of  sermons  in  connection 
with  it,  against  the  large  open-air  demonstration  held  in  Hyde  Park  close 
to  the  spot  on  which  the  martyrs  actually  suffered,  against  the  accounts 
published  by  eminent  scholars  upon  the  lives  and  work  of  these  men,  and 
even  against  the  good  report  and  sincerity  of  these  martyr  reformers. 

The  envenomed  tone  of  this  attack  of  churchmen  on  Nonconformists 
has  been  quite  equaled  by  the  truculent  manner  in  which  Canon  Farrar 
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has  been  attacking  his  fellow-churchmen  of  the  High  Church  party, 
whom  he  belabors  for  going  in  the  face  of  the  traditional  Protestantism 
of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  and  by  the  spirited  defense  in  which 
Canon  Knox  Little  has  taken  up  the  challenge.  The  carnal  man  no 
doubt  enjoys  a  fight,  and  applauds  all  the  more  as  the  attack  and  retalia- 
tion are  the  more  valiant  and  reckless ;  it  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  propensities  of  the  carnal  man  ought  to  have  these  likings  satisfied 
by  his  spiritual  teachers  and  pastors.  In  any  case,  the  serious  matter 
remains,  that  if  the  Church  of  England  continues  to  advance  the  same 
extreme  sacerdotal  claims  and  to  assimilate  its  doctrine  and  its  ritual  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  it  will  certainly  do  if  the 
Church  remains  established  and  endowed,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
policy,  which  rules  at  present,  of  making  large  concessions  to  gain  new 
allies,  continues  under  the  next  few  Popes,  it  will  not  only  be  possible,  but 
the  natural  course  of  things,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Anglican  Church  will  again  become  one  communion.  Of  course,  this  is 
what  the  High  Church  party  quite  avowedly  desire ;  but  it  is  what  would 
have  grave  political  and  religious  consequences.  And  that  this  is  by  no 
means  impossible  as  the  outcome  may  be  seen  by  quoting  the  case  of  a 
catechism  lately  published  and  emanating  from  the  clergy  of  St.  Peter's, 
London  Docks,  one  of  the  best  known  of  London  churches.  This  cate- 
chism is  admitted  to  be  based  on  a  similar  Roman  Catholic  publication.  It 
contains  teachings  such  as  the  following :  that  there  are  seven  Christian 
sacraments,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  which  include  the  ordination  of 
priests  and  extreme  unction,  that  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  there 
is  no  forgiveness  save  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  and  that  consulting  fortune-tellers  and  attending  dissenting 
churches  are  equally  idolatrous.  It  is  sad  that  such  doctrines  should  pass 
as  the  teaching  of  "  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished ; "  it  is  dishonesty,  when  they  are  taught  by  men  who  profess 
allegiance  to  the  spirit  of  "  The  Thirty-nine  Articles."  But  increased 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  catholicizing  parly  was  only  to  be  expected 
after  their  recent  victory  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case. 

Our  English-speaking  fellow-Protestants  in  America  and  the  British 
colonies  cannot  easily  realize  the  serious  position  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  Bishops  favor  the  extremists  of  this  party ;  the  House  of 
Lords  is  in  its  hands,  and  has  recently  given  several  notable  instances  of 
its  power  and  readiness  to  assist  the  priests  at  the  expense  of  the  people ; 
the  landlords  and  capitalists  of  the  country,  where  not  already  in  active 
sympathy  with  it,  are  being  gradually  drawn  more  and  more  in  that 
direction,  because  that  seems  the  best  way  to  damage  the  popular  liberal- 
izing and  democratic  movements  in  church  and  state.  All  that  privilege, 
fashion,  and  wealth  can  do  for  the  Catholic  reaction  is  being,  and  will  be, 
done.  Will  the  forces  of  progressive  liberalism  in  theology  and  thought, 
and  of  the  democratic  popular  movement  in  society  and  the  state  enter 
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into  an  alliance,  which  most  be  irresistible  ?  That  is  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Protestantism  in  England. 

Various  events  have  recently  been  conducing  to  a  consideration  of  the 
position  of  the  British  royal  family,  its  place  and  work  in  the  nation. 
A  year  ago  Mr.  Labouchere  was  excluded  from  the  ministry  formed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Queen,  and  men  asked, 
"  Is  this  constitutional  ? "  The  marriage  of  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  a  few  months  ago  to  a  princess  who  is  English 
born  and  bred,  though  of  course  not  of  English  blood,  was  celebrated 
amid  great  public  display  and  sympathy,  and  suggested  to  the  thoughtful 
the  question,  "  What  are  we  really  rejoicing  about  ?  "  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  the  succession  of  the  Queen's  second 
.son  to  the  position  of  a  reigning  duke  of  the  German  empire,  which  took 
place  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  served  to  prompt  the  question,  "  Are  oar 
royal  family  really  British  or  German  ?  "  Lastly,  by  a  piece  of  court 
favoritism,  the  Queen's  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  has  just  been 
raised  to  the  most  important  command  (out  of  India)  in  the  British 
army,  the  Generalship  at  Aldershot ;  this  post  requires  especially  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  experience,  ability,  and  reforming  strength, 
which  the  Duke  cannot  be  pretended  to  possess,  and  which  were  pre- 
eminent in  Lord  Roberts,  the  late  commander  of  our  forces  in  India,  who 
had  actually  applied  for  the  post ;  and  men  have  asked,  "  What  is  the 
real  work  of  our  Royal  Family  ?  "  The  reply  to  these  questions  may 
be  generally  given  by  saying  that  though  our  country  is  on  the  whole 
democratic  in  feeling  and  our  government  popular,  yet  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  Crown  are  still  considerable  and  frequently  exerted  in  a 
way  counter  to  popular  feeling,  and  though  the  easy-going  upper  classes 
may  hold  to  the  old  order  of  things,  yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  both  the 
present  privileges  and  practice  of  the  royal  family  will  remain  as  they 
are  at  present,  if  the  principles  of  popular  government  continue  to  grow 
in  strength. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  royal  family  hold  a  very  strong  position 
compared  to  the  position  held  by  most  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
They  stand  as  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  Whatever  scandals,  anomalies,  and  injustices  may  remain 
connected  with  our  royal  family,  they  are  quite  insignificant  compared 
with  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church.  Leveling 
politicians  and  advanced  social  reformers  have  no  call  to  turn  their  hands 
against  royalty,  so  long  as  far  graver  obstacles  block  the  way.  Given, 
therefore,  a  royal  family  that  is  morally  respectable  and  is  gifted  with 
tact  and  discretion,  and  considering  the  conservative  instincts  of  the 
nation  and  never  revolutionary  progress  of  British  politics,  the  British 
royal  family  hold  a  very  firm  position. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  the  royal  family  has  got  a  new  and  stronger  hold  on  the 
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nation.  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  a  young  girl  of  eight- 
een ;  the  three  previous  monarchs  had  been  known,  George  III.  as  an 
obstinate  idiot,  George  IV.  as  a  vicious  libertine,  and  William  IV.  as  a 
feeble  character  of  shady  morality.  From  first  to  last  the  court  of  Vic- 
toria has  been  free  from  a  suspicion  of  sexual  vice.  Though  many  of 
her  ministers  and  advisers,  from  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Lord  Palmerston,  down  to  some  of  her  present  privy  councillors, 
have  been  far  from  blameless  in  this  respect,  so  persistent  has  the  Queen 
been  in  giving  her  trust  and  the  places  around  her  to  men  and  women  of 
pure  life,  that  it  is  probably  true  that  she  has  done  an  enormous  service 
to  her  subjects  everywhere  by  having  imparted  a  higher  tone  to  society 
and  in  making  those  in  court  circles,  and  those  who  either  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  or  wish  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  at  least  outwardly 
respectful  to  purity  of  living.  A  virtue  of  this  kind  makes  just  that 
unique  service  which  a  sovereign  can  render  in  a  constitutional  country 
like  ours ;  the  Queen  has  rendered  it  to  her  people,  and  has  thus  conduced 
more  to  the  purifying  of  our  national  life  in  this  one  way  than  all  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  religion,  who  are  generally  afraid  to  refer  to  the 
most  insidious  of  social  evils. 

This  regard  for  personal  purity  in  the  Queen  has  been  made  the  more 
effective  for  good  among  the  nation  by  the  most  obvious  of  the  Queen's 
other  good  qualities,  her  strong  family  affection  and  her  constant  interest 
in  her  many  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren.  This  vir- 
tue, appealing  to  all  classes,  has  made  her  popular  with  British  mothers 
and  wives,  and  has  helped  her  influence  for  purity  by  making  it  part  of 
a  sort  of  family  ideal.  Some  speak  of  our  Queen  and  royal  family  as 
if  they  were  models  not  only  of  virtue,  but  of  genius  also  ;  but  it  is  just 
because  they  are  neither  that  they  seem  so  national,  are  so  popular,  and 
exert  their  present  strong  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Queen 
and  her  family  have  limitations  and  even  faults.  The  Queen  is  known 
as  being  extremely  fond  of  money,  as  having  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune, and  so  forth ;  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  she  commanded  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  say  that  she  would  voluntarily  pay  her  share  of  the  in- 
come tax,  then  just  imposed,  but  she  has  never  paid  a  penny  of  taxation 
in  her  life;  she  has  made  friends  of  adventurers  like  the  Empress 
Eugenie  of  the  French,  her  connection  with  whom  has  largely  conduced 
to  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  factors  of  present  European  politics,  the 
extreme  jealousy  felt  by  France  for  every  movement  made  by  England 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  she  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
secluded  herself  from  her  people,  —  all  which  may  be  true,  as  our  repub- 
lican friends  tell  us.  Still,  the  great  fact  remains  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  maintained  a  character  for  purity,  which  no  British  monarch  for 
many  generations  before  her  possessed,  and  has  kept  the  court  pure  from 
vice  in  a  time  of  great  wealth  and  luxury,  and  for  a  period  and  in  a 
measure  quite  unattained  in  the  history  of  any  court  in  any  country 
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before.     Indirectly  the  Queen  has  influenced  her  people  in  a  most  strong 
and  real  way  to  set  more  respect  upon  purity  of  life. 

Joseph  King. 
Hampstead,  London. 
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The  Witness  to  Immortality.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  Minister 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Pp.  xi,  310.  Boston  aud  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1893. 

The  author  makes  a  very  modest  claim  for  this  book,  his  first  venture 
in  authorship,  and  more  than  justifies  his  claim.  Purporting  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  other  men's  thoughts  on  immortality,  "  The  Witness  to 
Immortality  "  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  transcendent  theme.  It  is  full  of  lucid  exposition  and  generous 
appreciation  of  great  writers  in  the  past,  but  it  also  brings  to  the  reader 
much  of  the  author's  own  constructive  thinking.  It  is  not  a  treatise,  and 
consequently  lacks  somewhat  in  the  precision  and  detail  of  treatment 
which  should  characterize  a  treatise,  but  it  throbs  with  an  energy  of 
argument  and  glows  with  a  warmth  of  spiritual  feeling  that  make  it  more 
serviceable  to  the  general  reader  than  any  formal  treatise. 

For  the  most  part  the  book  was  spoken  before  it  was  printed,  and 
exhibits,  therefore,  a  certain  directness  and  heat ;  but  the  style  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  homiletical  manner ;  at  least  the  homiletical  manner 
is  so  well  subdued  to  the  demands  of  literary  expression  that  only  hyper- 
criticism  will  discover  in  it  a  serious  fault  Whatever  the  book  may  lose 
from  its  lack  of  the  impersonal  and  dispassionate  tone  of  the  treatise,  it 
more  than  makes  up  in  force  and  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Gordon  has  written 
from  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head.  His  book  is  iridescent  with  reli- 
gious sentiment  as  well  as  luminous  with  earnest  and  profound  thought. 
It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  will  be  a  peculiarly  helpful  book  to  serious  minds 
that  are  perplexed  over  the  great  question,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again  ?  "  The  author  frankly  confesses,  at  the  outset,  that  his  mental 
attitude  is  that  of  a  believer  in  immortality.  To  the  discussion  of  his 
theme  he  brings  not  only  force  of  intellect,  disciplined  by  long  and  patient 
study,  but  also  clearness  of  moral  perception  and  depth  of  religious  con- 
viction. 

The  book  comprises,  besides  a  brief  preface,  seven  chapters.  In  the 
first  chapter  the  author  defines  his  position  and  his  method.  He  admits 
the  impossibility  of  proving  immortality,  in  a  sense  that  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  science,  because  it  is  future,  but  coordinates  it  in  this 
respect  with  all  other  future  events.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  taken  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  fact  that  immortality  belongs  to  a  plane  where  as 
yet  science  has  no  footing.    He  posits  first  of  all  the  desirableness  of  life. 
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Life  in  itself  is  a  good,  or  there  is  little,  if  any,  basis  on  which  to  argue 
its  perpetuity. 

Various  methods  of  approach  are  then  defined. 

There  is  (1)  the  scientific.  Scientific  thought  gives  three  answers 
to  the  question  of  the  future  life.  The  first  is  that  it  is  impossible. 
The  second  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  either  way.  The  third  is  the 
answer  of  evolution,  which  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  im- 
mortality. It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  though  Dr.  Gordon  does 
scarcely  more  than  suggest  the  implications  of  evolution  on  this  theme,  he 
evidently  is  conscious  that  there  is  promise  of  a  very  strong  argument 
for  immortality  from  the  evolutionary  interpretation  of  human  life.  That, 
however,  is  something  yet  to  be  adequately  worked  out 

There  is  (2)  the  method  of  Psychology,  the  main  consideration  of 
which  is  the  persistence  of  selfhood  through  all  changes. 

There  is  (3)  the  method  of  Philosophy.  In  this  account  is  taken  of 
"  the  essentialness  of  man  to  the  universe  in  its  highest  character." 

There  is  (4)  the  method  of  Theology.  "  If  God  is  the  premise,  im- 
mortality must  be  the  conclusion." 

Finally  (5),  there  is  the  method  of  Literature.  This  the  author  adopts 
as  the  sum  of  all  other  methods.  In  the  expression  of  the  best  and 
deepest  in  human  thought,  feeling,  and  faith  he  finds  multiform  and 
cogent  argument  for  the  deathlessness  of  the  human  spirit 

Chapter  second  considers  the  Hebrew  Prophets  as  the  representatives 
and  advocates  of  a  lofty  and  august  moralism.  In  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, which  is  not  confined  to  the  prophets  but  appears  also  in  the  Psalms, 
the  author  discovers  three  great  structural  ideas.  These  are :  (1)  The 
righteous  character  and  government  of  God ;  (2)  the  maladjustment  in  this 
world  of  character  and  circumstances ;  and  (3)  the  principle  of  vicarious 
suffering  —  the  strong  and  the  just  making  cost  and  enduring  pain  for 
the  sake  of  the  weak  and  the  unjust 

In  chapter  third  the  author  sympathetically  unfolds  the  testimony  of 
the  Poets,  taking  as  representatives  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Emerson,  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  This  he  does,  of  necessity, 
in  a  brief  and  suggestive  way,  the  limits  of  his  space  forbidding  any- 
thing like  exhaustive  treatment 

Chapter  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  witness  of  the  Philosophers.  As 
compared  with  the  poets,  the  order  of  the  philosophers  who  are  chosen 
as  representatives  is  reversed.  This  reversal  of  order  suggests  a  certain 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  author,  for  the  effect  is  one  of  cumula- 
tive force  in  each  case.  Of  the  poets  the  latest  speaks  with  clearest 
voice  on  immortality,  while  of  the  philosophers  the  most  impressive  tes- 
timony, at  least  to  the  average  intelligence,  comes  from  the  earliest. 
The  philosophers  chosen  are  the  German  Lotze,  the  Scotchman  Ferrier, 
the  German  Kant,  the  Englishmen  Butler  and  Berkeley,  and  the  Greeks 
Origen  and  Plato,  —  the  last  especially  as  the  reporter  and  interpreter 
of  Socrates. 
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While  Dr.  Gordon  makes  a  strong  showing  in  favor  of  his  main  con- 
tention from  these  great  thinkers  and  great  men,  the  limits  of  his  space 
and  the  limitations  of  his  method  prevent  him  from  making  the  strongest 
possible  case. 

Chapters  five  and  six  set  forth  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  discussion  here  emphasis  is  justly  put  on  the  significance 
of  that  transcendent  met,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  each  of  these 
chapters  the  author  eminently  reveals  both  the  strength  and  the  fervor 
of  his  religious  understanding  and  sympathy. 

In  conclusion,  chapter  seven  presents  the  grounds  of  faith  to-day.  In 
this  chapter  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  elements  of  power  that  char- 
acterize the  preceding  discussion,  yet  one  feels  that  here  the  discussion  is 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  title.  With  a  noble  eloquence  the  author  main- 
tains that  in  taking  immortality,  as  we  must,  on  trust,  we  commit  our- 
selves to  the  highest  in  the  soul,  the  highest  in  human  society,  the  highest 
in  history,  and  the  highest  in  the  universe.  There  is  a  lack  of  perfectly 
clear  discrimination  between  the  highest  in  human  society  and  the  high- 
est in  history,  but  the  whole  chapter  is  a  noble  plea  for  faith  as  reason- 
able and  safe.  There  is  not  in  it,  however,  a  succinct  and  complete 
statement  of  all  the  rational  and  moral  grounds  for  believing  in  immor- 
tality which  are  available  to-day  for  the  believer. 

No  one,  and  least  of  all  Dr.  Gordon,  will  feel  that  the  last  word  or 
the  best  possible  word  at  the  present  time  has  been  spoken  on  this  pro- 
found and  supremely  important  theme,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  can 
read  this  strong  and  quickening  book  without  receiving  an  uplift  to  mind 
and  heart  and  a  fresh  endowment  of  energy  to  meet  the  grave  problems 
and  the  solemn  experiences  of  Kfe  and  death. 

The  style  is  marred  by  occasional  slight  defects,  but  it  is  affluent  with 
beauty  and  rich  with  the  distillations  of  patient  study  and  wide  inter- 
course with  the  higher  masters  of  philosophy  and  literature. 

The  material  form  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  well-known  taste  and 
skill  of  the  publishers. 

Philip  S.  Moxam. 

Boston. 


The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions,  fiy  the  Rev.  George 
Mathkson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's, Edinburgh.  Pp.  vii,  342.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons.    1892. 

This  is  fall  of  profound  apprehensions,  and  may  fairly  be  said  in  many 
points  to  go  deeper  than  the  deepest  previous  researches. 

The  author  holds  Fetichism  to  be  the  expression,  not  of  a  low  religious 
state,  but  the  reverse.  Primitive  man,  finding  himself  changeable, 
coming  from  oblivion,  and  apparently  sinking  into  it,  seeks,  not  in  the 
•hanging  heavens,  but  in  the  seemingly  unchanging  stone  or  stock,  for  an 
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embodiment  of  the  eternal  Cause.  Then,  finding,  by  the  constant  vicis- 
situdes from  dreaming  to  waking  consciousness,  that  the  human  spirit 
remains  unchanged,  he  comes  to  view  this  as  nearer  Divinity,  and  passes 
over  to  the  worship  of  ancestors,  now  purified  and  exalted  by  death. 
Then,  finding  unembodied  spirit  too  shadowy,  he  embodies  it  in  images. 
But  these  do  not  satisfy,  and  he  now  turns  to  the  great  forces  and  forms 
of  nature,  which,  through  himself,  he  has  learned  to  recognize  as  identi- 
cal in  diversity.  He  does  not  worship  many  gods,  but  only  one  at  a  time 
(Henothei8m),  changing  gods  as  a  child  his  toys,  but  absorbed  in  each  one 
for  the  time,  and  in  each  one  the  longer  as  he  finds  a  fuller  and  deeper 
satisfaction  in  it,  until  at  last  out  of  Henotheism  rises  Monotheism. 
Polytheism  the  author  denies  to  be  possible.  Yet  then  how  could  men 
have  sworn  by  the  Twelve  Gods  ?  Here  is  plurality  recognized,  and  each 
attribute  personalized. 

The  common  principle  of  all  religions  Dr.  Matheson  finds  in  Incarna- 
tion. Absolute  agnosticism  would  be  absolute  atheism.  Only  that  in  the 
Godhead  can  we  reverentially  love  which  is  one  with  ourselves.  Man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  religion. 
Poetry,  therefore,  being  incarnation,  is  so  closely  allied  to  religion.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  the  Hindu  that  God  is  made  flesh  ;  he  believes  it 
already.  Only  compare  Christ  with  Vishnu  in  their  moral  attributes, 
and  ask  him  to  choose.  Ethical  development,  therefore,  should  be  funda- 
mental in  missionary  preaching. 

What  message  have  the  various  great  religions  ?  They  must  have 
lived  by  their  truth,  not  by  their  falsehood.  China's  great  note,  in  her 
two  native  religions,  is  regressiveness.  Lay  off  all  later  sophistications 
and  go  back  to  the  deep  primal  family  relations,  —  nay,  says  Taoism,  to 
the  unconscious  activity  of  the  plant !  How  like  Christ's  message :  Be- 
come like  the  simple  child,  and  more,  like  the  carelessly  trustful  birds, 
nay,  like  the  unconsciously  receiving  lilies!  How  does  it  differ?  In 
this :  China  goes  back  to  emptiness  and  stays  there ;  Christ  empties  us 
of  solicitude  to  fill  us  with  the  energies  of  blissful  life.  Therefore  China 
has  stiffened  into  immobility  and  the  gospel  is  going  on  to  conquer  the 
world. 

India  has  every  possible  variety  of  life  and  religion,  from  the  most 
dreamy  to  the  most  practical;  how  then  can  she  have  one  message? 
The  one  message  is  human  life.  "  The  message  of  India  is  the  procla- 
mation of  the  pilgrim's  progress  —  the  earliest  announcement  of  the 
stages  of  that  journey  which  has  since  been  traversed  by  myriads  of 
souls."  The  first  stage  is  youthful  hope,  pulsating  in  the  Vedas.  The 
world  of  heaven  and  earth  alike  seems  conquerable  by  the  energies  of 
man.  The  gods  themselves  are  hardly  his  superiors.  Gradually  the 
world  becomes  immense  and  immensely  difficult.  This  early  life  of  pos- 
sessing all  things  visible  is  found  an  illusion.  Then  he  looks  to  things  in- 
visible. Wearied  of  this,  he  at  last  turns  within,  to  Humanity.  He  now 
aims  at  losing  individual  burdens  by  entering  into  the  life  of  the  race. 
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The  author  shows  an  interesting  parallelism  between  the  order  of  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  and  the  order  of  recognition  in  the  Vedas,  passing  through 
light,  the  firmament,  vegetation,  the  rule  of  heaven  over  earth,  animal 
life,  Man.  All  is  reverent,  and  all  is  hopeful.  It  is  the  message  of  un- 
troubled childhood. 

The  next  scene  is  the  sense  of  entire  bondage,  not  as  Buckle  shallowly 
says,  because  of  the  landscape ;  a  landscape  may  foster  gloom,  but  cannot 
create  it.  We  give  to  nature  much  more  than  we  receive.  The  gloom  of 
India  is  a  recoil  from  exaggerated  individualistic  hopefulness.  Finding 
that  this  is  an  illusion,  the  first  result  is  despair.  Then  comes  an  intense 
desire  to  detach  the  soul  from  this  outer  world.  Into  this  India  throws 
more  energy  than  is  in  all  the  utilitarian  effort  of  the  West.  Emancipation 
from  the  dream  of  the  world  —  here  we  have  the  Upanishads.  If  this  is  a 
dream,  who  is  the  Dreamer  ?  The  answer  of  the  Upanishads  is  —  God 
Almighty.  Unbroken  sleep,  like  an  unreflected  fire,  is  Brahm ;  broken, 
dreaming  sleep,  like  a  fire  reflected  by  many  mirrors,  is  Vishnu ;  the  sleep 
returning  to  unity,  like  the  fire  after  the  mirrors  are  withdrawn,  is  Siva.  I 
differ  from  Brahm  only  as  the  image  from  the  central  fire.  The  dream 
is  lost  by  ceasing  to  cling  to  it  Therefore  the  priest,  representing  detach- 
ment, stands  highest,  the  classes  most  immersed  in  labor  and  care,  lowest. 

This  absolute  contempt  of  time  feeds  asceticism  and  —  immorality. 
Conscience,  ethical  values,  have  no  place  in  it  Buddhism  says:  no 
proud  asceticism.  The  burden  of  illusiveness  is  common,  let  it  be  borne 
in  common.  Buddhism  is  religious  democracy.  It  inherits  Brahmanistic 
pessimism,  but  endeavors  to  turn  it  into  optimism,  though  unsuccessfully, 
by  bringing  in  love  and  brotherhood,  if  only  the  brotherhood  of  despair. 
It  has  pity,  infinite,  but  no  hope.  And  even  its  pity  is  at  bottom  cher- 
ished as  a  means  of  individualistic  release. 

Persia  abhors  the  thought  that  both  good  and  evil  are  illusion.  She 
maintains  that  each  is  an  intense  reality.  If,  as  even  Brahmanism  allows, 
there  is  a  somewhat  having  power  to  disturb  the  untroubled  rest  of 
the  Godhead,  it  must  be  without  himself.  Hence  dualism,  a  hostile 
power,  becoming  ultimately  a  hostile  god.  Is  God  imperfectly  good,  or 
imperfectly  powerful  ?  Zoroaster  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
whole  aim  of  Zoroastrianism  is  to  help  Ahuramazda  to  bring  his  power 
to  an  equality  with  his  goodness.  Evil  is  not  to  be  excused,  or  explained, 
but  to  be  utterly  overcome.  Hence  the  tremendous  Puritan  energy  of 
Mazdism,  combined  with  an  Israelitbh  joy  in  every  healthy  element  of 
life.  Will,  freedom,  history,  begin  here.  But  atonement  Parsism  does 
not  know,  and  the  bright  belief  that  even  evil  works  to  good  is  its  abhor- 
rence.    It  was  great  but  not  final. 

Greece  neither,  with  China,  reverts  to  the  past,  nor,  with  India,  strains 
forward  to  the  invisible,  nor,  with  Persia,  is  concerned  to  eliminate  evil 
from  good,  but  sets  herself  to  glorify  things  as  they  are.  Greece,  an 
athlete  through  and  through,  rejoiced  in  that  present  struggle,  which 
Parsism  made  so  intense  just  because  it  hated  the  necessity  for  it     Greece, 
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in  Hephaistos,  divinized  even  the  opposite  of  that  beauty  which  it 
loved,  showing  here  an  unconscious  affinity  with  the  gospel.  Greece, 
like  the  gospel,  and  like  science,  teaches  that  in  the  present  hour  and 
in  the  present  objects  lies  hid  the  germ  of  all  possible  greatness  and 
glory. 

Rome  made4he  earliest  attempt  at  religious  union  —  not  uniformity,  nor 
originality,  but  unity.  She  persecuted  Christianity  only  because  it  lay 
athwart  her  plan  and  meant  to  realize  it  very  differently.  Rome,  like 
Judaea,  had  a  golden  age  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future,  a  deep  moral 
seriousness,  a  deep  reverence  for  the  family,  and  a  still  deeper  for  Law. 
Yet  the  Lawgiver  of  Israel  is  too  sublime  and  spiritual  for  her.  He  ulti- 
mately led  Israel  into  the  sphere  of  eternity ;  she  wants  to  keep  her 
citizens  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  time.  More  prosaic  than  Greece, 
she  follows  like  her  a  temporal  ideal,  and  accepts  her  gods,  though  Roman- 
ized into  heaviness.  The  self-sacrifice  of  the  East  is  found  in  Rome,  and 
even,  in  the  notion  of  evil  geniuses  and  in  the  world-subduing  instinct, 
somewhat  of  Parsism. 

Why  did  Rome  fail  in  her  aspiration  for  an  evangelical  alliance  ?  Be- 
cause she  did  not  identify  the  state  with  the  church,  but  the  church  with 
the  state.  She  included  the  civilly  strong,  but  excluded  the  civilly  weak, 
who  may  be  spiritually  strong.  She  worshiped  man  as  the  king,  Chris- 
tianity honors  him  no  less  as  the  priest  and  the  prophet.  The  author 
does  not  say,  what  goes  deeper  still,  Rome,  living  only  for  time,  knew 
nothing  of  human  powers  waiting  to  be  developed  in  eternity. 

In  like  manner  the  author  deals  with  the  Teuton,  and  Egypt.  The 
final  consummation,  through  Judaism,  in  Christianity,  is  on  more  familiar 
lines.  The  whole  book  is  profound  but  very  intelligible,  of  course  not 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  vice  of  schematizing,  but  for  the  most  part  filling 
up  its  schemes  with  solid  fullness. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

AXDOVEK. 


Das  Lebkn  nach  dkm  Todb.    Nach  den  Vorstellungen  des  alten  Israel  und 

des  Jadenthums  einschliesslich  des  Volksglaubens  im  Zeitalter  Christi.    Erne 

biblisch-theologische  Untersuohung  von  Friedrich  Schwallt.    Pp.  viii, 

204.    Giessen  :  J.  Ricker'sche  Buchhandlnng.    1892. 

Within  the  past  few  years  more  than  one  Oriental  eschatology  has 

been  made  the  subject  of  special  discussion.     Jeremias x  has  investigated 

that  of  the  ancient  Assyro-Babylonian  religion,  Brandt  *  that  of  the  Man- 

dssans.     In  each  of  these  cases,  the  problem  was  a  comparatively  simple 

one.     Schwally,  in  attempting  a  similar  work  for  the  religious  history  of 

Israel  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Christian  era,  has  set  himself 

1  Die  babyloDisch-assyrischen  Vorstellungen  voni  Leben  nach  dem  Tode. 
Leipzig,  1887. 

*  Das  Schicksal  der  Seele  nach  mandaischen  und  persischen  Vorstellungen. 
Jabrb.  fur  prot  Theol.,  1892. 
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a  more  difficult  task.  His  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  explain  Jewish 
eschatology  at  all  points  as  to  show  its  development  oat  of  the  supersti- 
tions and  customs  of  Semitic  heathendom.  Whoever  reads  the  book  will 
be  convinced,  I  think,  that  the  author  has  done  wisely  in  confining  the 
discussion,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  subsequent 
Jewish  literature.  Illustration  from  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  race 
Is  of  course  desirable  when  it  is  to  be  had,  which  is  only  seldom  the  case. 
As  for  the  post-canonical  Jewish  literature,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
excluding  it  from  the  present  investigation. 

According  to  the  purpose  of  the  book  already  indicated,  the  subject 
matter  is  treated  in  three  main  divisions :  (1)  the  ancient  belief ;  (2) 
decline  or  modification  of  the  old  ideas  under  the  influence  of  concep- 
tions belonging  to  the  religion  of  Yahwe ;  (3)  the  new  eschatology  of  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
working-out  of  the  first  part  presents  especial  difficulties,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent. The  Old  Testament  writers  speak  always  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  religion  of  Yahwe,  and  nothing  is  further  from  their  intention  than 
to  give  a  history  of  past  customs  or  beliefs,  even  when  such  were  well 
known  to  them.  The  tendency  is  generally  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Schwally!s  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ancestor-worship 
played  a  foremost  part  in  the  old  Semitic  religion.  In  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  the  explanation  of  many  peculiar  usages  which  have  left  their 
traces  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  numerous  allusions  which  are  other- 
wise not  easily  understood.  Hence,  also,  the  important  place  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual  occupied  by  rites  connected  with  death  and  burial.  In 
fact,  the  most  characteristic  and  essential  part  of  the  primitive  heathen- 
dom would  be  its  eschatology,  for  there  ancestor-worship  would  naturally 
find  its  culminating  point.  Evidently  much  of  the  material  for  the  pro- 
posed reconstruction  must  be  taken  from  the  allusions  and  peculiar  usages 
above  mentioned.  The  task  will  therefore  be  largely  one  of  dexterously 
combining  scattered  fragments ;  a  kind  of  work  that  affords  exceptional 
opportunity  for  hearing  the  grass  grow,  but  may  yield  valuable  results  if 
properly  conducted.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  writer  lets  fall  some 
expression  which  is  found  to  throw  an  unexpected  gleam  of  light  upon 
what  could  otherwise  have  been  only  the  subject  of  dim  conjecture ;  or 
resurrects  for  a  moment  some  half-forgotten  custom,  as  in  Deut.  xxvi  14. 
For  a  good  example  of  ingenious  combination  and  interesting  results  — 
which  the  reader  will  perhaps  do  well  to  think  twice  before  accepting — 
one  may  refer  to  the  interpretation  of  etdhlm  in  Ex.  xxi.  6  as  "  ancestor- 
image  "  (p.  37  if.),  and  the  explanation  proposed  in  the  same  connection 
for  neqebhcL 

Since  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  presupposes  the  worship  of  the 
"  God  of  Israel,"  and  this  worship  claimed  from  the  very  first  to  stand 
alone  and  to  brook  no  rivals,  it  might  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  try  to 
observe  the  process  of  supplanting,  or  to  mark  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  original  Semitic  animism  was  replaced  by  the  religion  of  the 
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Hebrews.  Bat  such  ancient  and  deep-rooted  elements  as  the  rites  con* 
nected  with  death  and  burial,  mourning  for  the  departed,  and  so  on,  were 
very  tenacious  of  life.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  to  which  attention  has 
been  more  than  once  called,  that  some  of  these  same  rites  have  left  their 
traces  —  no  longer  understood,  to  be  sure  —  in  Jewish  customs  down  to 
our  own  day.  The  inherited  notions  concerning  the  condition  of  soul  and 
body  after  death,  while  also  deep-rooted,  were  far  more  readily  modified 
than  the  concrete  observances ;  and  modification  was  inevitable  and  rapid 
so  soon  as  the  children  of  Israel  began  to  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  There  was,  then, 
a  gradual  but  thorough  remodeling  'of  the  old  eschatology.  The  process 
mast  be  in  the  main  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  still,  the  author  has  not 
despaired  of  tracing,  here  and  there,  the  progress  of  disintegration  and 
rebuilding,  and  whoever  follows  him  in  his  investigations  here  will  be 
more  than  repaid.  One  and  another  of  the  laws  and  rites  of  post-exilic 
Israel  find  their  explanation  in  their  relation  to  the  now  detested  ancestor- 
worship.  In  the  case  of  the  laws  concerning  "  cleanness  and  nnclean- 
ne89  "  this  is  strikingly  shown.  Here  Schwally  is  following  out  lines  of 
conjecture  already  initiated  by  Stade,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Others. 

As  chief  among  the  ideas  which  came  in  to  bring  about  the  remodeling 
the  author  names :  the  thought  of  Yahwe  as  creator ;  a  deeper  con- 
ception of  sin,  and  the  new  estimate  of  life  thus  introduced ;  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  recompense ;  finally,  the  Messianic  hope.  It  was  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  this  last-named  idea  that  tended  especially  to 
develop  what  the  author  terms  "  die  neue  Glaube,"  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees and  the  years  that  followed,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  doctrine  of  individual  recompense,  also,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  gaining  ground,  was  now  combined  with  the  Messianic  hope. 
Thorough  and  excellent  use  is  made  here  of  the  apocalyptic  literature, 
and  the  strongly  marked  character  of  the  subsequent  eschatology,  espe- 
cially in  the  development  of  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is 
clearly  brought  out.  The  section'  treating  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  in  the  time  of  Christ  (pp.  162-179)  will  be  found  interesting  in 
connection  with  what  has  preceded,  though  it  contains  nothing  essentially 
new. 

In  general,  the  value  of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  the  contribution 
of  what  is  new  as  in  the  consistent  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the 
material.  There  is  need  at  the  present  time  of  special  investigations 
such  as  this,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a  monograph  more 
sound  in  method  and  more  thorough  in  the  working-out  than  the  one 

before  us. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 
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A  Manual  of  Ethics,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Jomr  S. 
Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  xxri, 
339.    London* :  W.  B.  Clive  &  Co.     1893. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  written  one  of  the 
best  manuals  of  ethics  in  the  English  language,  and  for  the  student's  use 
it  is  superior  to  anything  that  England  has  produced  for  a  generation. 
The  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  this  praise  are  careful  analysis,  clear  out- 
lines, and  accurate  definitions.  Mr.  Muirhead's  little  volume  was  adapted 
to  University  Extension  work  and  can  only  meet  such  wants.  But  the 
present  book  is  precisely  the  thing  wanted  for  more  technical  study,  at 
least  in  respect  of  method,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  receive  most 
favorable  recognition.  Such  faults  as  may  be  charged  to  it  do  not  inter- 
fere seriously  with  its  merits  as  a  text-book.  They  are  rather  such  as 
a  person  of  different  views  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  might  find  in  it.  The 
main  features  of  the  method  are  unimpeachable,  and  these  commend  it  to 
clear  thinkers,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  contents. 

Aside  from  its  adaptation  to  the  teacher's  method,  which  may  be  useful 
without  regard  to  acceptance  of  its  theories,  the  volume  has  decided 
merits  in  its  contents.  A  marked  feature  of  it  is  the  vein  of  unusual 
moral  earnestness  as  compared  with  the  scientific  treatment  generally 
given  the  subject  by  those  who  avoid  all  study  of  its  relation  to  religion. 
The  humanitarian  and  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  author's  previous  volume  on  "  Social  Philosophy,"  and  might  even  be 
called  religious,  if  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  entitled  to  respect  in 
his  definition  of  religion  as  "  morality  tinged  with  emotion."  For  this 
is  perhaps  a  characteristic  of  the  present  work.  Frequent  literary  allu- 
sions help  to  give  it  this  character  by  drawing  thus  upon  the  spiritual 
experience  of  those  who  are  interested  in  something  more  than  pure  sci- 
ence. Reflecting  this  spirit,  the  chapter  on  the  relation  of  ethics  to  reli- 
gion is  an  interesting  one,  though  not  savoring  of  theological  views.  Its 
peculiarity  is  the  doctrine  that  religion  is  akin  to  art,  which  makes  it 
unusually  comprehensive  and  a  little  vague,  though  probably  association 
with  the  architectural  institutions  of  Europe  with  their  sacred  art  might 
well  give  rise  to  this  view.  Besides,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  artistic  sympathies 
might  incline  him  in  the  same  direction.  A  purely  logical  and  scientific 
mind,  however,  would  pause  before  such  a  conception  of  religion,  and 
either  question  the  author's  view  that  it  is  a  necessity  or  maintain  that  it 
has  quite  as  close  an  affinity  with  truth. 

There  are  a  few  minor  criticisms  which  ought  to  be  made.  A  rather 
interesting  but  not  very  important  distinction  is  drawn  between  "  inten- 
tion "  and  "  motive."  Mill  did  the  same,  but  we  could  never  see  that  the 
theory  of  ethics  was  affected  by  it,  though  some  aspects  of  responsibility 
might  be.  The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  volume  is  the  discussion 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  though  more  is  said  upon  it  than  some  writers 
deign  to  say.  This  is  a  problem  that  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
generally  receives,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  who  still  maintain  a  sys- 
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tern  of  ethics  do  not  observe  the  difficulties  proposed  by  an  unqualified 
adhesion  to  determinism.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  one  author  at  least 
has  vindicated  Kant's  formula  from  the  charge  of  being  too  formal  or 
abstract.  Most  critics  fail  to  observe  more  than  Kant's  first  statement 
of  it,  and  then  neglect  the  qualifications  he  intended  and  even  specified 
for  it.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  has  done  much  in  a  very  limited  space 
to  correct  this  misapprehension. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 
Columbia  College,  New  York. 


Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism.  Biographical,  descriptive,  and 
critical  studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Oxford.  Pp.  ix,  372. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1893. 

We  can  think  of  no  other  person  so  well  qualified  as  the  veteran  critic 
of  Oxford  to  introduce  the  English-speaking  public  to  the  personality  of 
those  founders  of  the  new  and  much  misunderstood,  much  maligned  sci- 
ence of  historical  and  literary  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  If, 
moved  by  some  such  curiosity  as  impels  the  fascinated  bird  to  its  doom  in 
the  serpent's  jaws,  any  of  those  that  hold  the  higher  critics  in  fear  and 
abhorrence  should  venture  to  look  within  these  pages  to  see  what  manner 
of  monstrous  form  their  modern  antichrist  may  wear,  they  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  to  learn  what  gentleness,  humility,  and  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  spirit  could  characterize  a  critic  such  as  Euenen,  and  what 
services  in  defense  of  the  faith  were  rendered  by  men  who  are  popularly 
supposed,  if  not  to  wear  actual  horns  and  hoofs,  at  least  to  be  imbued 
with  a  Satanic  malignity  and  hatred  of  the  Bible.  Professor  Cheyne's 
book  materializes  these  grewsome  shapes  into  very  real,  very  devoted 
and  painstaking  scholars,  usually  into  men  of  a  very  devout,  and  always 
a  truth-loving  spirit 

In  addition  to  the  character  sketches  of  the  great  critics  of  the  past, 
Professor  Cheyne  reviews  the  life  and  work  of  those  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, with  most  of  whom  he  has  personal  acquaintance.  The  last  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  his  eminent  and  deservedly  esteemed  colleague, 
Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  and  constitute  a  perhaps  disproportionately  large 
part  of  the  book.  After  repeated  tributes  to  Professor  Driver  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar,  Professor  Cheyne  takes  up  and  reviews  in  detail 
Driver's  recent  u  Introduction,"  acknowledging  its  incomparable  value  to 
English  students,  but  criticising  the  author's  method  as  failing  to  distin- 
guish between  " educational "  and  " scientific"  compromise.  The  for- 
mer is  a  concession  to  the  learner,  whereby  false  or  improbable  views  are 
permitted  to  stand  temporarily  in  order  that  progress  may  be  made  easy. 
The  latter  consists  in  an  apparent  yielding  of  one's  own  judgment,  based 
upon  evidence,  to  the  mere  pressure  of  popular  prejudice.  Professor 
Cheyne  points  out  numerous  concessions  in  the  Introduction,  which  in 
his  view  are  of  the  latter  class,  and  which  accordingly  will  have  to  be 
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revoked  later  at  great  cost  to  the  advocates  of  pure  science  rightly  so 
called. 

The  book  has  a  somewhat  desultory  form,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable 
from  its  plan  and  material,  which  includes  various  lectures  and  review 
articles,  and  the  reader  closes  the  volume  with  the  impression  that  after 
all  the  author's  main  object  was  to  counteract  certain  false  tendencies  ha 
feared  would  be  imparted  to  the  course  of  English  criticism  by  seemingly 
unwarranted  concessions  to  prejudice  in  Driver's  "  Introduction,"  But 
spite  of  the  sense  of  disproportion  which  may  perhaps  affect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  aesthetic  critic  of  hook-making,  the  critical  valuation  of 
authors  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  student  of  Biblical  science,  and  the 
information  given  is  such  as  is  nowhere  else  obtainable.  The  grievous 
necessity  which  Professor  Cheyne  is  under  of  sparing  his  weakened  sight 
seems  to  have  made  no  difference  with  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
every  publication,  however  obscure,  in  his  own  department,  and  certainly 
does  not  affect  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  vision.  The  student  of 
Biblical  literature  will  certainly  be  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  being 
taken  by  the  veteran  critic  around  his  library  shelves,  and  introduced  to 
one  author  after  another ;  nor  will  he  find  least  pleasure  in  winding  op 
with  a  walk  over  to  Professor  Driver's  study,  and  a  friendly  argument 
between  the  colleagues  as  to  the  merits  of  the  latest  production  of  the 
younger. 

B.  W.Bacon* 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of  Criticism.    By  the  Bev.  T.  K.  Chxymk, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.    Pp.  viii,  397.    New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its  purpose,  namely,  to  show  how  the 
results  of  criticism  may  serve  for  edification.  The  book  is  made  up  of 
two  parts :  I.  The  David  Narratives ;  IL  The  Book  of  Psalms. 

In  Part  I.  the  author  states  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  then  discusses  the  character  of  David  and  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath.  The  analysis  of  this  book,  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  have 
been  a  compilation,  inevitably  attends  this  discussion.  The  results  of 
Kautzsch  are  given,  apparently  with  approval.  According  to  this  the  two 
books  of  Samuel  contain  seven  elements  representing  seven  or  perhaps 
six  writers  dating  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  the  exile,  beside  an 
editor,  and  quite  a  margin  to  which  the  sign  "  ?  "  is  prefixed.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  "doublets  "  immediately  follows,  of  which  eleven  are  named. 
"  These  accounts  may  either  be  variants  of  the  same  tradition,  or  may 
represent  almost  or  entirely  different  views  of  what  actually  occurred." 

The  character  of  David  is  discussed  at  length.  The  author  seems  to 
luwe  felt  that  the  "  conventional  solution  of  difficulties  "  as  regards  the 
character  of  David  ministers  to  infidelity.  Apparently  this  solution  is 
the  method  of  "  representing  David  as  a  kind  of  supernatural  being,  who 
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neither  morally  nor  intellectually  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  our- 
selves, or  at  any  rate  as  a  medley  of  irreconcilable  elements."  Since 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  idealize  David,  the  truth  is  here  sought. 
The  religious  conditions  of  David's  early  life  are  sketched,  then  his 
character.  He  is  described  as  courageous,  yet  using  crooked  craft,  as 
cruel,  with  religious  ideas  unrefined,  ignorant  of  spiritual  prayer  and  with 
low  views  of  sacrifice.  Can  he  be  reverenced  ?  He  was  a  man  to  win 
affection  and  devotion,  a  man  after  God's  heart  (that  is,  mind  or  purpose), 
suitable  to  be  ruler  over  his  people.  He  showed  "  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
respect  for  national  laws  and  institutions,  and  punctuality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice."  He  was  magnanimous  and  had  "  regard  for  life,  at 
any  rate  for  Israelitish  life." 

The  real  slayer  of  Goliath  is  believed  to  have  been  Elhanan  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  19)  ;  consequently,  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  is  not  historical. 
The  writer's  delineation  of  this  picture  is  finely  drawn,  the  resources  of 
biblieal  archaeology  are  freely  used,  and  a  life-like  picture  is  given,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  spiritual  uses  of  the  narrative  are  illustrated. 

Part  II.  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Psalter. 
Of  course  the  positions  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  The  Origin  of  the 
Psalter  "  are  the  foundation  of  this  chapter.  A  more  interesting  chapter 
is  that  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Psalmists.  The  author  reverts  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  him  some  years  since  that  "  one  of  the  church's  gains 
from  the  so-called  *  higher  criticism '  would  be  a  view  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  which  was  at  once  broader  and  deeper  and  more  true 
to  facts."  Incidentally  in  this  chapter  is  some  discussion  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Pindar,  iEschylas,  Euripides,  Vasishtha,  and  Zarathustra,  such  as 
the  reader  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  finds  not  unfamiliar.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  expository  lectures  on  seventeen  of 
the  psalms,  the  most  attention  being  given  to  the  fifty-first.  This  is 
denied  to  be  David's,  because  the  spiritual  elevation  was  beyond  David, 
who  "  could  not  have  had  these  ideas  ;"  "  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  psalm  are  those  of  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah ; " 
it  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  prevailing  conception  of  Israel  was  not 
only  of  a  "  people  but  a  church ; "  "  it  is  misplaced  moderation  to  say 
that  any  part  of  this  psalm  requires  or  even  favors  an  individualizing 
reference." 

This  last  reason  gives  the  key  to  the  use  of  criticism  in  the  exposition 
of  the  psalms  which  are  expounded.  The  "  I  of  the  Psalter  "  is  the 
Jewish  Church-nation. 

The  impression  made  by  this  volume  is  that  of  obiter  dicta  rather  than 
of  sustained  work  like  the  Bampton  Lectures.  In  judging  the  merits  of 
the  volume  one  ought  to  look  at  the  standpoint  and  general  method.  Many 
rightly  object  to  the  quiet  assumption  that  the  term  "  criticism  "  belongs 
solely  or  preeminently  to  those  who  hold  the  critical  views  of  the  volume 
m  hand.  On  page  393  he  recognizes  other  possibilities.  Until  "  criti- 
cism "  lays  aside  the  gown  of  the  advocate  and  assumes  the  robe  of  the 
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judge  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  a  working  hypothesis  of  either  the 
Old  Testament  records  or  religion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  records  may  not  the  editor  or  R(edactor)  be  a 
little  overworked  ?  Textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  has  shown 
beyond  a  peradventure  that  "glosses"  are  a  frequent  phenomenon  in 
the  transmission  of  texts.  They  vary  in  length  from  single  words  to  a 
passage  as  lengthy  as  John  vii.  53-viii.  11.  Would  it  not  he  scientific  to 
suggest  that  1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13  might  be  a  gloss  rather  than  to  attribute  it 
to  "  the  imaginative  editor  "  (p.  96)  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  that  when  a  writer  gives  the  local  features  of 
an  event  with  such  accuracy  that  after  three  thousand  years  they  are 
recognized,  the  narrative  has  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  its 
truth.  The  transformation  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  from  history  to  legend  is 
confounding ;  and  suggests  the  question  whether  there  be  any  objective 
canons  of  literary  criticism.  This  volume  insists  upon  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  narrative,  whether  historical  or  ideal.  Is  this  not  a  Hegelian 
element  with  which  sober  criticism  may  well  dispense  ?  It  seems  that 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  measure  has  a  right  to  the  remark  of  Professor 
Bruce  concerning  the  history  of  Christ :  "  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction.  Its  value,  both  as  an  instrument 
of  criticism  and  as  an  aid  to  godly  living  depends  upon  the  measure  of 
its  historicity.1'  The  treatment  of  the  narrative  in  this  volume  leads  one 
to  feel  as  if  the  days  of  allegorical  interpretation  were  returning. 

All  archaeological  discovery  is  showing  that  the  roots  of  so-called 
ancient  civilization  strike  deep  into  a  past  more  remote  from  it  than  it  is 
from  us.  Religions  thought  and  aspiration  and  the  ethical  sense  appear 
centuries  before  David.  The  study  of  the  Christian  church  shows  periods 
of  great  progress,  also  great  decadence  when  on  the  surface  almost  every- 
thing seems  lost  It  also  shows  that  the  Reformation  was  no  sudden 
fruitage,  rather  it  was  the  emergence  into  activity  of  the  forces  of  all  the 
centuries,  especially  of  those  which  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Dark  Ages." 
Do  the  analogies  justify  us  in  thinking  that  the  religious  development  from 
Abraham  to  Amos  held  no  place  for  a  David  with  conceptions  of  spiritual 
prayer  ?  Such  historical  criticism  as  this  is  certainly  perplexing.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  very  words  ascribed  to  David  do  not  necessarily 
carry  the  content  of  meaning  which  they  now  do  to  us.  Let  one  trace  the 
development  of  the  word  salvation  in  the  Old  Testament  and  note  the 
progress  in  thought  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual. 

The  discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Psalms  shows  the  author  appar- 
ently struggling  against  a  conception  of  inspiration  from  which  one  may 
be  wholly  free  without  any  indebtedness  to  that  type  of  higher  criticism 
represented  by  him.  One  may  recognize  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  leading  as  He  will,  while  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
recorded  his  working  as  not  elsewhere  through  agents  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  an  organic  unit,  his  redemptive  revelation  culminating  in  and 
completed  by  Jesus  Christ.     As  regards  this  doctrine  higher  criticism 
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furnishes  materials ;  it  is  a  servant  in  the  quarry.  Thus  inspiration  in 
the  Bible  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  redemptive 
revelation.  The  form  or  manner  of  the  inspiration  must  vary  with  the 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  redemptive  revelation  ;  it  was  doubtless  as 
flexible  in  carrying  out  God's  purpose  in  revelation  as  his  providence 
now  is  in  securing  the  redemption  of  men. 

The  last  point  to  be  noted  here  is  the  "  I  of  the  Psalter."  If  the  ques- 
tion were  whether  the  Psalter  were  composed  of  lyrics  used  in  the  service 
of  the  second  temple  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  If  it  be  asked  whether 
it  were  largely  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  second  temple,  probably  the 
reply  would  be  the  same.  It  is  quite  another  question  when  we  are 
asked  whether  the  psalms  primarily  voice  the  Church-nation  of  Israei 
If  they  be  judged  after  the  analogy  of  other  lyric  poetry  we  must  emphat- 
cally  deny  the  position  of  the  author,  ingenious  as  it  is.  It  seems  doubtful 
if  anything  better  than  a  second-rate  lyric  was  ever  produced  except  as 
the  expression  of  individual  feeling.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
lyric  poetry  is  feeling.  Feeling  or  emotion  is  the  most  individual 
characteristic  of  human  nature.  Some  emotions  are  heightened  through 
the  consciousness  of  sympathy,  while  again  emotion  often  intensifies 
in  isolation.  Thus  the  very  nature  of  lyric  poetry  is  and  must  be 
individual.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  psalms  which  appeal  most 
powerfully  to  us  are  those  which  originally  expressed  individual  emotion. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  value  or  permanence  of  a  lyric  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  feeliug  which  it  expresses  is  representative,  it  is  one  which 
all  may  experience  and  many  do.  Doubtless  the  Jewish  Church  selected 
those  lyrics  which  voiced  their  most  universal  religions  feelings,  so  that  the 
"  I "  may  indeed  represent  the  Jewish  Church,  but  as  an  "  I "  appro- 
priated through  sympathy,  as  the  hearts  of  men  answer  to  the  heart  of  a 
man.  To  call  the  fifty-first  psalm  "  a  penitential  prayer  of  the  Church- 
nation  of  Israel "  in  any  other  sense  is  scarcely  less  difficult  than  to  say 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  teach  a  personal  God. 

F.  B.  Dbnio. 

Bangor,  Ms. 


Persian  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed, 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Pp.  xiv,  419. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1893. 

The  book  might  better  have  been  named  "Selections  from  Persian 
Literature,"  for  it  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Persian  writings  (in 
English  translation),  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Accompanying 
these  extracts,  and  occupying  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  space  with  them, 
is  a  series  of  essays  treating  of  the  history  of  the  literature,  the  succes- 
sive periods,  external  influences  (such  as  the  Mohammedan  conquest), 
and  so  on.  The  whole  is  introduced  by  an  "  Historic  Outline  "  of  Persian 
literature. 

vol.  xix.  —  no.  114.  50 
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There  is  no  other  Oriental  literature  that  appeals  to  Western  readers 
like  the  Persian.  Aside  from  the  true  " Oriental"  magnificence,  in 
thought  and  expression,  which  is  here  exemplified  as  nowhere  else,  there 
is  a  philosophic  insight  and  even  depth  of  religious  feeling,  especially  in 
the  later  poetry,  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  Arabic  poetry,  even 
at  its  best,  cannot  for  a  moment  claim  to  be  a  rival,  in  this  respect.  But 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  writing  a  history  of  the  literature  are  very 
great,  for  obvious  reasons.  So  much  of  the  material  is  in  the  form  of 
still  unedited  manuscripts,  in  part  unread,  and  with  contents  to  a  very- 
large  extent  unsifted,  that  a  vast  amount  of  critical  labor  will  be  needed 
to  prepare  the  way.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  comprehensive  text-book 
of  the  literature  has  ever  been  undertaken ;  the  effort  to  popularize  re- 
sults here  is  rarely  met  with ;  we  may  well  be  thankful  for  any  compe- 
tent attempt  to  give  even  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  field.  Such  an  attempt 
will  be  valuable  in  proportion  as  its  relation  to  the  whole  work  is  kept 
clearly  in  view. 

In  the  present  volume  the  selection  of  passages  from  Persian  writings 
has  been  for  the  most  part  judiciously  made.  The  author  has  the  faculty 
of  selecting  what  is  interesting,  and  the  result  is  most  attractive.  The 
extracts  are  fairly  representative,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  are  explained 
sufficiently  to  render  them  intelligible.  If  the  author  had  been  content 
to  stop  here,  after  thus  making  a  sort  of  Persian  anthology  in  English,  it 
would  have  been.  well.  But  the  book  claims  to  be  a  history  of  the  liter- 
ature, and  one  searches  in  vain  for  any  intimation  that  only  a  part  of  the 
ground  is  covered,  or  that  anything  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
thoroughness  of  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  where  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  might  reasonably  be  expected,  they  are  often  wanting.  The 
treatment  of  the  history  is  superficial,  and  the  account  of  the  literary 
development  very  inadequate.  The  author  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  to 
Ipe  sure,  from  the  fact  that  she  gets  her  material  at  second  hand,  not  from 
the  original  sources.  The  faculty  for  selecting  what  is  picturesque  is  not 
the  main  qualification  for  writing  history.  Nothing  like  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  material  is  anywhere  attempted,  and  much  that  is  important  is 
wholly  passed  by.  Such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  in  Old  Persia,  and  the  semi-deification  of  the  royal  house  in 
$&s&nian  times,  receive  no  mention,  although  they  are  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  national  literature.  No  especial  notice  is 
taken  of  Pahlavi,  and  no  explanation  of  the  term  is  given.  The  relation  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  to  Persian  literature  is  hardly  touched  upon ; 
one  would  expect  that  at  least  the  fact  of  a  vast  influx  of  Arabic  words 
would  receive  notice  here !  The  modern  prose  comes  very  near  escaping 
aH  mention.  Such  writers  as  Qazwln!  (to  mention  a  single  instance)  are 
wholly  ignored.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  the  author  apparently 
knows  nothing  of  the  problematic  "  Hez&r  Afs&neh,"  or  prototype  of  the 
44  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  Some  very  well  known  poets  are  not  even 
named.     The  great  lights  of  modern  Persian  literature  are  introduced 
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with  due  enthusiasm,  hut  with  little  or  no  appreciation  of  their  individ- 
uality. The  reader  who  wishes  for  a  characterization,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  of  Firddsi  or  Niz&mi  will  look  in  vain.  There  is  nowhere 
any  such  thing  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  'spirit  and  inner  charac- 
teristics of  Persian  literature,  taken  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  divisions. 
All  these  things  belong  to  the  ground  actually  covered  by  the  book,  and 
could  easily  have  been  brought  within  its  present  compass.  Their  omis- 
sion is  certainly  remarkable. 

Another  defect  that  calls  for  special  mention  is  in  the  transliteration 
of  Oriental  words  and  proper  names.  The  author  gives  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  a  somewhat  clumsy  and  obscure  system  of  diacritical  signs, 
which,  however,  might  be  made  useful  if  it  were  consistently  employed ; 
but  it  is  not.  For  example,  the  name  of  a  well-known  king  is  variously 
written  "Khosru,"  "Koshrou"  (!)  and  "  Koshru "  (!)  ;  the  guttural 
am  is  reproduced  in  three  different  ways  (no  one  of  which  is  given  in 
the  introductory  table)  ;  "  Bahram  "  on  one  page  is  "  Behram  "  on  the 
next,  and  so  on.  The  transcription  is  in  very  many  cases  flatly  wrong, 
not  to  mention  the  multitude  of  instances  where  only  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary diacritical  marks  are  present.  All  through  the  book  there  is  the 
appearance  of  painstaking  accuracy  in  this  matter,  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son only  those  who  already  know  the  ground  thoroughly  will  escape  being 
constantly  misled.  Transliteration  with  diacritical  signs  should  be  at 
least  tolerably  accurate,  or  it  is  much  worse  than  useless.  One  notices 
further  such  inaccuracies  as  the  repeated  writing  of  "  Gobyras "  for 
"  Gobrya8,"  a  mistake  that  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  author  is  as 
little  acquainted  with  Greek  as  with  Persian  and  Arabic. 

In  short,  the  value  of  the  book  is  confined  to  its  convenient  panorama 
of  selections  from  the  foremost  writings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one 
will  mistake  it  for  a  "  history  "  of  Persian 'literature,  or  even  for  an  au- 
thoritative utterance  upon  the  subjects  with  which  it  happens  to  deal. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well.  Two  manuscript  fac-similes, 
one  of  an  illuminated  title-page,  the  other  of  an  old  Zend  MS.,  form  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  book. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 


Ths  Son  of  a  Prophet.  By  George  Anson  Jackson.  "  Hast  thou  con- 
sidered my  servant  Job."  Pp.  vi,  394.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    1893.    81.25. 

Two  objections  might  be  raised  to  this  story  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
one  ethical,  one  literary.  The  first  is,  that  the  author  attributes  to  Ben- 
aiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  to  Bathsheba,  principally  the  former,  a 
character  of  treacherous  bloodthirstiness,  of  which  the  record  gives  no 
indication,  and  attributes  Adonijah's  attempt  upon  the  crown  to  cun- 
ning and  roundabout  enticements  of  theirs,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
faintest  evidence,  and  which  are  hardly  intelligible  in  the  story  itself. 
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The  literary  objection  is,  that  the  story  conveys  back  into  the  time  of 
David  a  maturity  of  reflection  on  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  nations 
which  there  «is  no  reason  to  believe  had  occurred  to  even  the  most  exalted 
minds,  and  describes  an  antagonism  between  priests  and  prophets  which 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  period  of  Israelitish  history.  Even 
Jeremiah  himself,  a  priest  in  birth,  describes  the  whole  body  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  prophets  as  joined  in  the  same  unholy  conspiracy. 
The  opposition  is  between  here  and  there  a  lofty  soul,  whether  within  or 
without  the  priesthood,  and  the  great  mass  of  commonplace  characters, 
whether  called  priests  or  prophets.  Besides,  the  distinction  between 
Israel  and  Paganism  is  evidently  scarcely  known  in  David's  time,  and 
such  an  ethical  and  religious  indignation  against  even  Baal  and  Astarte 
as  could  make  the  thought  of  missionary  effort  abroad  in  the  time  of 
David  even  intelligible  is  hardly  "mentally  presentable."  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  story  appears  to  us  exceedingly  anachronistic  The 
anachronism  is  made  the  more  glaring  by  modernisms,  not  merely  of 
speech,  but  of  thought,  such  as  "  after  all,  the  old  death-dealer  has  a  heart." 
"  Solomon  has  no  conception  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,"  heightened 
by  such  Americanisms  as  "  loaned "  and  "  spatted  the  hands,"  and 
44  making  the  shortest  record  ever  known." 

However,  laying  all  questions  of  consonance  with  the  age  aside,  Mr. 
Jackson  has  given  us  a  brilliant  story,  full  of  color,  variety,  and  splendor. 
The  description  of  Tyre,  its  magnificence  and  the  horrors  of  cruelty  and 
lust  in  its  worship,  is  grand.  Egypt  is  unrolled  before  us,  and  affinities 
and  ancestral  sympathies  of  religion  described  in  whose  reality  there  is 
small  reason  to  believe,  but  which  are  so  developed  as  to  produce  for  the 
time  being  at  least  a  certain  impression  of  verisimilitude.  The  story, 
however,  has  its  fullest  liberty,  as  it  is  meant  to  have,  in  breathing  the 
free  air  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  tents  of  the  Kenites  and  the  other 
semi-Israelitish  tribes  which  fringe  the  Holy  Land,  or  form  little  islands 
within  it,  holding  the  faith  of  Jehovah,  but  unbound  by  the  Levitical 
ritual.  The  fusions  and  transitions  between  these  and  Israel  proper  are 
described  with  life-like  ease,  and  in  a  way  serving  to  show  how  they  at 
the  last  made  it  easier  to  break  the  hard  shell  of  Judaism  and  to  have 
wider-ranging  thoughts  of  God  and  his  purposes.  To  this  end  Job,  sub- 
stantially, is  antedated  by  many  ages,  with  perhaps  not  inadmissible 
freedom.  Thus  the  little  story  may  be  regarded  as  achieving  its  essential 
purpose.     It  is  full  of  faith,  love,  and  hope. 

The  description  of  the  Jubilee  agrees  with  popular  impression,  although 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  rabbis  declare,  the  Jubilee  was  an 

ideal  never  once  realized  during  the  whole  history  of  Israel. 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 
Andover. 
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The  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome.  By  F.  W.  Poller,  of  the 
Society  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley.  With  a  Preface  by  Edward, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Pp.  xxxi,  428.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  and  New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street.     All  rights  reserved. 

The  primitive  saints  here  mentioned  are  not  the  original  Christians, 
but  those  Christians,  especially  bishops,  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries, 
whom  the  church,  in  particular  the  Roman  Church,  has  canonized.  The 
object  is  to  show  that  these  saints  knew  nothing  of  a  divine  right  of 
Rome  to  guide  the  church,  even  by  hearing  appeals,  still  less  by  "  ordi- 
nary and  immediate  "  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  being 
in  communion  with  Rome  in  order  to  being  in  catholic  communion  gen- 
erally. The  author  accomplishes  this  purpose  most  effectively,  writing 
with  a  clearness  and  pungency  which  are  heightened  by  his  careful  mod- 
eration and  Christian  friendliness  of  temper.  Facts  that  most  of  us  either 
did  not  know  at  all,  or  knew  only  in  a  hazy  dispersedness,  he  brings  to- 
gether into  a  most  convincing  focus.  We  know  nothing  better  than  this 
modest  work  to  explain  the  extreme  resentment  of  Ultramontanism  at  all 
attempts  of  Catholics  to  ascertain  what  history  says  about  the  papal  claims. 
Either  the  great  bishops  of  the  first  centuries  were  schismatics,  and  indeed 
heretics,  of  the  most  aggravated  virulency,  or  there  is  no  room  for  even 
such  a  "  latent "  underground  tradition  of  papalism  as  the  advocates  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  have  been  fain  to  assume  for  that. 

The  author  fixes  attention  steadily  on  what  we  are  continually  forget- 
ting, that  where  in  early  history  it  is  said  that  the  Roman  bishop  excom- 
municated these  or  those  churches  nothing  is  meant  but  that  he  did 
what  any  bishop  might  do,  refused  them  communion  with  his  own  church. 
To  be  out  of  communion  with  great  Rome  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious 
thing,  but  the  bishops  treated  it  as  being  in  kind  nothing  different  from 
any  other  like  episcopal  act  When  the  haughty  Victor  put  Polycrates 
of  Ephesus  and  his  comprovincials  out  of  his  fellowship,  they  were  not, 
therefore,  brought  out  of  fellowship  with  Lyons,  or  with  the  church  gen- 
erally. Eusebius  knows  that  Victor  endeavored  to  cut  off  Polycrates 
and  his  fellows  from  the  general  unity,  which,  however,  he  did  not  ac- 
complish. The  fourth  century  knew  nothing  of  Rome  as  the  necessary 
centre  of  unity.  Polycrates,  who  had  calmly  disregarded  the  Roman  im- 
periousness,  is  praised  by  St.  Jerome,  who,  on  occasion,  can  talk  almost 
like  a  modern  Vaticanist,  as  an  able  and  weighty  man,  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  his  resistance  to  Rome.  Imagine  such  a  Roman  Catholic 
eulogy  now! 

Mr.  Puller  points  out,  what  Cardinal  Newman  cannot  help  observing, 
that  the  Roman  supremacy  —  never  anything  more  than  an  occasional 
irruption  into  the  East  —  long  existed  in  the  West  in  just  the  same  form 
of  moral  influence  which  Canterbury  now  enjoys  within  Anglicanism. 
And  indeed,  Canterbury  may  some  day,  in  a  measure,  have  an  "  imme- 
diate and  ordinary  "  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Anglican  communion. 
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Had  the  Vatican  Council,  by  universal  free  consent,  given  this  to  the 
Pope  as  an  historical  development,  not  a  divine  appointment,  it  might 
have  lawfully  done  so,  no  doubt,  within  its  range  of  control.  Father 
Puller,  of  course,  assumes  that  it  is  divinely  forbidden.  Few  of  us  will 
agree  with  him  there.  His  strength  lies  in  proving  that  the  Cyprianie 
episcopate  has  scarcely  a  feature  in  common  with  the  Vatican  papacy. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  St.  Augustine,  the  eulogist  of  Rome  —  "  Roma 
locuta  est,"  etc.  —  is  so  filled  with  admiration  of  Cyprian's  mildness  in 
his  controversy  with  the  Pope  ?  Imagine  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  liberal 
as  he  is,  now  praising  an  Archbishop  of  Algiers  because  he  has  not  re- 
torted on  Leo  XIII.  threats  of  excommunication  which  the  latter  had 
launched  at  him!  No  wonder  that  it  was  nearly  1,500  years  before 
even  Roman  arrogance  dared  to  impose  perfectly  developed  Vaticanism 
upon  the  faithful. 

Of  Rome  and  Niciea  the  author  well  says  :  "  If  Silvester  was  the  in- 
fallible monarch  of  the  church,  he  certainly  adopted  the  strangest 
methods  for  asserting  his  infallibility  and  his  sovereign  authority.  He 
said  nothing  about  either  of  them,  but  he  behaved  just  as  he  ought  to 
have  behaved  if  he  was  the  first  bishop  in  the  church,  and  nothing 
more."  By  the  way,  it  is  instructive  and  amusing  to  follow  up  the  con- 
tortions of  Bellarmine  in  his  endeavor  to  explain  the  Nicene  canons  out 
of  their  calm  assumption  that  Roman,  Alexandrian,  and  Antiochene 
primacy  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing  in  kind.  If  a  Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist  or  Episcopalian  is  appointed  by  his  denominational 
publishing  house  to  project  back  the  arrangements  of  his  sect  into  the 
first  century,  as  "  the  apostolic  polity,"  he  ought  to  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  reading  of  the  De  Romano  Pontifice.  If  that  does  not 
teach  him  to  sophisticate  sufficiently  for  any  publishing  house  in  the 
world,  his  candor  is  beyond  cure. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  first  great  advance  towards  coercive 
papal  jurisdiction  was  given  by  the  imperial  edict  of  Gratian.  Obedi- 
ence to  it,  therefore,  was  simply  an  Erastian  act  —  submission  to  Caesar. 
Even  now,  when  Rome  wants  to  carry  a  point,  she  is  not  ashamed  to 
speak  of  an  emperor,  even  the  schismatic  Czar,  as  the  "  Patriarch  of  the 
North." 

The  centre  of  the  work,  for  clearness  and  concentration,  is  that  part  which 
handles  the  great  Meletian  schism.  Very  few  consider  that  the  Second 
(Ecumenical  Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  was  under  the  presidency 
of  a  bishop  out  of  communion  with  Rome,  and  that  he,  dying  during  the 
council,  was  immediately  canonized,  and  has  been  long  since  admitted  by 
Rome  into  her  calendar  as  an  illustrious  saint  With  him  were  St 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St  Peter  of  Sebaste,  St 
Amphilochius,  St.  Pelagius,  St.  Elogius,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
more.  Cardinal  Orsi  himself,  though  an  Ultramontane,  declares  that 
"  perhaps  there  has  not  been  a  council  in  which  has  been  found  a  greater 
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number  of  confessors  and  saints."  "  Bat  above  all,"  he  says,  "  St  Mele- 
tins  was  prominent,  both  for  the  dignity  of  his  see  and  for  the  excel- 
lency of  his  virtue."  And  yet  this  great  saint  and  bishop  was  as  much 
oat  of  the  Roman  communion  then  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
now.  Some  deny  it,  but  Italian  Acta  sufficiently  prove  it.  Nevertheless, 
he  and  the  great  bishops  with  him  tranquilly  proceeded  to  hold  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  and  never  came  into  any  consciousness  that  they  had 
ever  been  for  a  moment  out  of  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though, 
of  coarse,  greatly  grieved  that  the  arrogance  of  Pope  Damasus  was  so  long 
interrupting,  for  various  bishops,  their  active  fellowship  with  the  West 
When  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  are  taunted  by  the  Ultramontanes  with 
being  out  of  the  unity  of  Rome,  they  need  not  be  greatly  afflicted,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  St  John  Chrysostom  himself  was  never  for  a  day 
in  communion  with  Rome  until  he  was  fifty-one  years  old,  and  had  be- 
come Bishop  of  Constantinople.  By  that  time  he  had  written  most  of  hi* 
commentaries  and  homilies.  "  When  we  are  reading  any  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  works,  or  when  they  are  being  quoted  controversially  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  remember  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  what  is  being  read  or  quoted  was  written  by  the 
saint  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  theory,  he  was 
living  in  schism.  The  mere  statement  of  such  an  absurd  consequence  ap- 
pears to  me  to  constitute  of  itself  a  disproof  of  the  theory  which  logically 
leads  to  it."  When  Chrysostom,  in  Antioch,  thunders  against  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  break  the  unity  of  the  see,  he  is  aiming  at  the  faction 
schismatically  encouraged  by  Rome.  It  is,  as  the  author  remarks,  as 
when  an  Anglican  now  warns  his  brethren  against  going  over  to  the 
small  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  England.  Rome  can  afford  to  talk 
large,  for  she  has  two  mighty  allies,  ignorance  and  cowardice. 

Of  course  a  great  advance  was  made  under  Leo  I.,  that  rare  phenome- 
non in  the  Roman  chair,  a  man  who  really  guided  the  thought  of  the 
Church. 

The  author  numbers  a  little  short  of  7,000  canonized  saints  who  flour- 
ished in  the  East  during  the  subsequent  Acacian  schism,  when  the  Orient 
was  cut  off  from  the  communion  .of  the  West  for  thirty-five  years. 
Rome  was  very  nearly  as  arrogant  then  as  now,  and  the  demonstrations 
of  servility  in  the  Italian  bishops  were  as  sickening  as  anything  witnessed 
in  our  day.  Yet  these  thousands  of  Eastern  saints  held  their  own. 
"  Some  of  these  saints  died  before  the  healing  of  the  schism,  and  there- 
fore out  of  communion  with  Rome.  Others  did  not  die  until  after  the 
schism  was  healed,  but  they  had  become  illustrious  by  their  sanctity,  and 
in  some  cases  by  their  miracles,  while  they  were  out  of  communion  with 
Rome.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  case  there  is  the  smallest  particle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  they  viewed  their  restoration  to  communion 
with  Rome  as  an  event  of  any  personal  importance  to  themselves.  They 
doubtless  rejoiced  that  the  unity  of  the  church  was  once  more  rendered 
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visible,  and  that  the  breach  of  communion  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern bishops  had  come  to  an  end  ;  bat  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  sap- 
posing  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  having  been  outside  the  church 
before  the  pacification,  and  as  having  been  brought  within  the  true  fold 
by  reason  of  that  event.  I  doubt  if  such  an  idea  ever  crossed  the  mind 
of  any  Eastern  Catholic  during  the  whole  course  of  the  controversy." 

The  Irensean  passage  is  soundly  explained  as  denoting  the  necessity 
of  continual  resort,  by  the  faithful,  as  by  all,  to  the  imperial  city,  so 
that  apostolic  tradition  was  continually  refreshed  and  corrected  at  Rome 
as  nowhere  else.  Exactly  the  same  expression  is  used  by  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  381,  of  Constantinople,  which  he  calls,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  "  the  common  emporium  of  the  faith." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Episcopate 
of  a  Pope  is  actually  seventeen  hundred  years  old,  but  that  it  is  first  ad- 
vanced by  a  heretic,  and  in  favor  of  Jerusalem  and  James,  to  whom  Peter 
and  Rome  are  made  completely  subject 

The  "unitas  sacerdotalis "  of  Cyprian  is  very  well  explained  con- 
cretely of  the  whole  body  of  Western  bishops,  recognizing  Rome  as  their 
mother  church,  which  she  historically  was. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  having  once  applied 
in  a  stress  to  Rome,  then,  when  the  nearer  Milan  had  risen  to  greatness, 
apply  to  that  and  Ambrose.  They  evidently  did  not  know  so  much  as 
that  Rome  was  their  patriarchate.  That  all  their  attributes  were  held 
at  her  pleasure  was  something  they  did  not  learn  until  the  Revolution 
uprooted  their  church  and  De  Maistre  and  his  zealots  then  trod  it  to 
pieces. 

It  is,  as  the  author  says,  a  shame  that  so  noble  a  man  as  Leo  should, 
in  support  of  his  unreasonable  quarrel  with  the  great  St  Hilary,  have 
procured  that  edict  of  Yalentinian  which  does  in  fact  make  the  Pope's 
word  law  and  the  bishops  his  humble  servants.  Rome  browbeat  Hilary 
living,  and  has  canonized  him  dead. 

Our  author  justly  remarks  that  the  mechanical  definition  of  unify,  as 
being  merely  adherence  to  Rome,  renders  perfectly  nugatory  our  Lord's 
prayer  for  it  Christ  prays  for  it  as  something  depending  on  union  with 
the  Spirit,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  greatly  impeded. 

Of  course  the  little  treatise,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  authorship, 
rests  throughout  on  the  High  Church  assumption  that  the  church  com- 
prehends, not  all  believers,  nor  all  the  baptized;  but  only  those  who,  being 
Catholic  in  belief,  are  in  subordination  to  such  bishops  as  the  Church  of 
England  recognizes  as  of  uninterrupted  succession.  Whether  Romanism 
is  anything  more  than  the  logical  working-out  of  this  theory  may  be  a 
question.  At  all  events,  the  author  shows  conclusively  that  Vaticanism 
is  not  only  not  supported  by  the  early  centuries,  but  is  crossed  and  con- 
tradicted at  a  hundred  points. 

Charles  C.  Star-buck. 

Ahdover. 
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Papers  of  thk  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Vol.  IV.  Re- 
ports and  Papers  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  29  and  30, 1891.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
M.  A.,  Secretary.  Pp.  lviii,  235.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1892. 

After  the  Proceedings  the  first  article  is  a  Bibliography  of  Church  His- 
tory by  the  Secretary,  occupying  thirty-four  pages.  The  -second,  by 
William  Kendall  Gillett  and  Rev.  Charles  Ripley  Gillett,  turns  upon  the 
Religious  Motives  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  authors  judge,  with 
considerable  support  from  facts,  that  religion  was  so  far  subordinate 
among  the  motives  of  Columbus  as  to  put  him  not  only  far  behind  Las 
Casas,  but  substantially  in  another  class. 

The  next  paper,  by  Professor  Williston  Walker,  turns  on  the  u  Heads 
of  Agreement "  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  Eng- 
land, drawn  up  in  1691.  The  consenting  parties  soon  fell  asunder  at 
home,  but  as  Increase  Mather  had  been  a  chief  party  in  devising  the 
articles,  these  soon  came  to  be  well  known  and  highly  influential  here, 
and  turned  out  to  have  furnished  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  being  a  document  without  whose  mitigated  statements  —  in 
which  Presbyterianism  figures  very  slightly  —  Consociationism  would 
hardly  have  established  itself  in  Connecticut.  The  heads,  indeed,  although 
drawn  up  by  a  meeting  of  ministers  in  which  two  thirds  were  Presby- 
terians, yet,  partly  from  the  necessities  of  such  a  compromise,  partly, 
we  may  suppose,  from  the  incongruity  of  Presbyterianism  with  the 
English  temper,  but  above  all  by  the  Congregationalism  of  two  of  the 
main  promoters,  Mead  and  Mather,  and  the  Congregational  training  and 
learning  of  the  great  John  Howe,  were  hardly  more  stringent  than 
the  Cambridge  Platform  itself,  while,  as  being  more  recent  and  more 
definite,  they  became  permanently  influential  in  restraining  Connecticut 
from  going  so  far  from  the  Massachusetts  model  as  she  might  otherwise 
have  done,  unless,  indeed,  the  Saybrook  plan  had  then  broken  down 
altogether. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  respects  the  Nature  of 
Church  Unity.  This  is  marked  by  all  the  great  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  author,  and  contains  views  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all 
who  are  working  for  reunion,  however  unacceptable  to  us  are  the  author's 
pronounced  preferences  for  Roman  Catholicism  over  either  the  Greek 
Church  or  Protestantism.  He,  however,  represents  the  principle  of  unity 
in  the  Church  as  consisting  neither  in  creeds  nor  in  institutions,  but  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  main- 
tained through  the  Spirit,  fulfilled  in  eternity,  realizing  the  final  aim  of 
the  slow  aeons  of  divinely  guided  evolution,  and  meanwhile  destined  to 
supersede  on  earth  the  careful  balancings  of  self  against  self  by  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  the  good  of  each  is  the  good  of  all,  and  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  an  eternal  good  laid  up  in  heaven  induces  the  care- 
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less  magnanimity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  author  places  the 
victorious  resurgence  of  the  old  ideal  of  Rights  and  Duties  —  deeply 
tempered,  it  is  true,  by  the  gospel  —  at  about  the  same  date  as  Hatch, 
who  finds  in  Ambrose  the  Stoic  rather  than  the  Christian  philosopher. 

Mr.  Davidson's  position,  that,  inasmuch  as  Roman  Catholicism  em- 
braces at  least  half  of  Christendom,  ultimate  reunion  means  substanti- 
ally the  reabsorption  of  the  severed  bodies  in  the  Roman  communion,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  as  the  trunk  of  which  they  are  but  the  sepa- 
rated branches,  is  encumbered  with  some  considerable  difficulties,  both  of 
logic  and  fact.  Severed  branches  are  incapable  of  reunion.  Their  only 
hope  of  life  is  in  being  planted  for  themselves.  Then  to  say  that  be- 
cause Roman  Catholicism  numbers  half  Christendom,  it  is  Christendom, 
is  like  saying  that  because  a  statue  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  one  of 
which  is  as  large  as  the  other  two,  the  largest  piece  is  the  statue.  The 
author  himself  acknowledges  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  cannot  lose  its 
unity,  and  that  the  church,  which  may,  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Assuredly 
the  Greek  Church  has  never  had  any  consciousness  of  being  a  frag- 
ment of  Rome,  although,  with  a  modesty  which  seems  more  Christian 
than  the  temper  of  Rome,  she  is  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
she  is  but  a  mutilated  fragment  of  Christendom,  and  that  a  General 
Council  has  been  impossible  since  the  rupture.  The  author,  indeed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  crystallized  system  of  Rome,  maintains  the  his- 
toric legitimacy,  each  in  its  place,  of  Papacy,  Episcopacy,  Presbyterian- 
ism,  Congregationalism,  Methodism,  and  Quakerism,  and  does  not  trace 
disunion  to  rebellion  against  an  external  authority,  but  to  the  decline  of 
general  Christendom  from  the  realm  of  faith,  in  which,  being  subjects, 
we  are  more,  into  the  realm  of  mere  reason,  in  which,  being  busy  about 
mere  concepts,  we  simply  know  more,  and  in  the  stiffness  of  our  intellec- 
tual pride  jostle  each  other  for  precedence.  As  to  his  admiration  of  the 
great  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  great  erection  of  Dante  there- 
upon, the  deeper  temper  of  the  present  age  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  him 
over  that.  We  are  all  willing  to  concur  in  the  noble  eulogy  pronounced 
on  Aquinas  by  Dr.  Shedd. 

The  author  justly  declares  that  the  great  underlying  question  of  the 
world  is  now  whether  man  is  to  be  treated  as  only  a  citizen  of  this 
life,  engendered  by  chance,  and  dying  like  a  beast,  and  whether  all  the 
arrangements  of  society  are  to  be  fashioned  on  this  basis,  or  whether  he 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  citizen  of  eternity,  and  whether  society  and  the  state 
are  to  yield,  not  servilely,  but  flexibly,  to  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
church.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  far  more  funda- 
mentally conceived.  Mr.  Davidson  rightly  declares  that  unless  Christen- 
dom can  unite,  Christendom  will  cease  to  be,  and  the  church  will  perish 
under  the  victorious  weight  of  the  atheistic  antichrist 

The  author  pleads  not  for  formal  negotiations  so  much  as  for  the 
humble  recognition  on  every  side  that  we  see  but  in  a  glass  darkly,  and 
for  the  diligent  study  of  every  form  of  Christian  thought,  not  to  exalt 
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oar  own  superiority  above  it,  but  to  ascertain  what  great  truth  may  be  in 
it  in  which  we  yet  fall  short,  or  what  great  principle  of  common  action  there 
may  be  affording  an  organ  of  which  we  are  not  now  possessed.  He 
emphasizes  the  humiliating  fact,  that  whereas  the  doctrinal  system  of 
half  Christendom  rests  on  Scholasticism,  there  is  not  offered  to-day  in 
all  the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany,  and  probably  not  in  this 
country,  a  single  course  on  Scholasticism.  Hence,  not  merely  the  hideous 
caricatures  and  inversions  of  popular  malignity,  but  the  ludicrous  and 
humiliating  misstatements  of  great  and  even  friendly  divines.  However, 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Davidson  has  justly  signified  his  good  cheer  at  finding 
that  even  among  us  there  can  be  born  such  a  book  as  "  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux." 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  such  an  advance  from  the  time  when,  in  his 
great  article  on  Rosmini,  Mr.  Davidson  attacked  the  belief  in  God  as  a 
hopeless  intolerance,  and  declared  that  of  heaven  the  great  Italian  thinker 
knew  no  more  than  the  clod  beneath  his  feet. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Professor  John  Gordon,  of  Omaha,  on  the  Bulls 
distributing  America.  Professor  Gordon  would  have  made  this  more 
complete  by  introducing  Paul  III.'s  brief  of  1537,  which  Uorente  seems 
justified  in  treating  as  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  bull  of  Alexander.  It 
denounces  all  attempts  to  coerce  the  Indians,  or  to  deprive  their  princes  of 
their  legitimate  authority,  and  is  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Las 
Casas  and  the  Dominicans  who  procured  it,  and  who  limited  the  edict  of 
Alexander  simply  to  the  assignment  of  exclusive  missionary  obligations 
to  the  kings  of  Castile.  "  The  papal  bulls,"  says  the  famous  Provincial 
Synod  of  1545,  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  "  are  not  meant  to  add  to  the 
dominion  or  to  the  wealth  of  our  sovereign."  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  that  so  far  as  they  could  they  suppressed  Dr. 
Sepulveda's  book  in  advocacy  of  the  harsh  earlier  theory  on  which  Fer- 
dinand, after  his  wife's  death,  had  permitted  his  captains  to  act,  and 
for  which  Las  Casas  can  find  no  words  of  sarcastic  denunciation  strong 
enough. 

The  next  paper,  by  the  Rev.  John  Nicum,  is  the  Confessional  His- 
tory of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  has  now  more  than  5,000  ministers,  8,700  congregations, 
and  1,300,000  communicant  members.  Their  numerous  synods  adhere 
respectively  to  what  the  author  calls  a  liberal,  a  conservative,  and  a  rigid 
view  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  The  first  seems  not  absolutely  to  deny 
that  as  Paul  claimed  only  a  fragmentary  view  of  the  things  of  God, 
Luther  may  possibly  have  had  no  more,  while  the  latter  two,  but  above 
all  the  third,  vehemently  repudiate  the  assumption  that  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fessions "  contain  a  one-sided  or  partial  statement  of  the  divine  truth." 
Goethe  —  we  believe  it  was  —  seems  to  have  been  warranted  in  defining 
the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  Church  to  have  been, 
that  the  former  is  infallible  and  the  latter  always  in  the  right     A  sound, 
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strong,  deep,  and  healthy  addition  to  onr  Christian  life,  nevertheless. 
The  Missourian  Latheranism  has  revived  the  original  absolute  predestina- 
rianism  of  Luther  himself,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  this  from 
any  one  but  him.  It  indicates  not  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the 
Reformed. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Barr  Ferrel,  of  New  York,  is  on  Christian 
Thought  in  Architecture.  It  is  a  thorough  and  masterly  paper.  The 
author  remarks  that  while  the  history  of  architecture  is  almost  coincident 
with  the  history  of  religious  edifices,  the  history  of  religious  thought  in 
architecture  is  far  behind  this.  The  Middle  Ages  were  above  all  things 
architectural,  and  Christian  thought  then  expressed  its  fullness  in  architec- 
ture. The  Renaissance  ended  religious  architecture.  The  churches  of 
to-day  express  no  religious  thought  or  feeling,  both  of  which  seek  any 
other  manifestation  than  this. 

In  Paganism  art  dominated  religion.  The  temples  of  Rome,  but  above 
all  of  Greece,  express  the  magnificence  of  the  state,  the  splendor  of 
aesthetic  feeling,  touched  rather  than  controlled  by  religious  emotion. 
Christianity,  although,  in  the  careless  confidence  of  its  strength,  fully  ap- 
propriating heathen  symbols  and  constructions,  yet,  as  needing  to  provide 
for  a  worshiping  congregation,  did  not  set  out  from  the  accommodated 
temple,  but  from  the  accommodated  basilica,  the  oratorical  hall  of  the 
Roman  patrician  house,  in  which  so  commonly  the  early  churches  met, 
being  thus  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown)  from  the  beginning  accustomed 
to  that  richness  of  interior  decoration  which  the  church  basilicas  after- 
wards developed.  The  original  basilica  was  of  a  T  form,  and  the  cruci- 
form shape  was  simply  the  undesigned  result  of  throwing  out  an  eastern 
arm  beyond  the  altar  to  accommodate  the  enlarging  body  of  the  clergy. 
It  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  cross  than  the  multiplied  triplicities  of 
Gothic  architecture  with  the  Trinity. 

In  the  north,  and  in  the  Gothic,  Christian  thought  and  feeling  first 
found  themselves  wholly  free  for  expression.  The  Gothic,  therefore,  is 
in  the  full  sense  the  Christian  architecture.  While  making  the  fullest 
provision  for  the  worshiping  congregation,  it  surrenders  itself  even  more 
to  the  rendering  forth  of  Christian  doctrine  and  devotion,  using  all  acces- 
sory arts,  but,  above  all,  glass-painting  and  sculpture.  "  While  it  cannot 
be  said  that  each  individual  piece  of  sculpture  was  an  expression  of  the 
carver's  religious  faith,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  permeated  by  a  thorough 
Christian  feeling  and  a  genuine  piety  that  has  seldom  been  so  beautifully 
illustrated." 

Among  the  countless  benefits  to  humanity  rendered  by  the  Western 
monks  the  author  puts  their  development  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  "  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  Gothic  architecture  would  never  have  been  so  thoroughly 
developed,  would  never  have  penetrated  from  France,  where  it  originated, 
to  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  even  to  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  have  retained  such  general  similarity  of  form  and  style,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  monks,  who,  with  their  systems  of  communication  and 
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visitations,  and  energy  as  architects  and  builders,  devised  a  persistent  form 
of  art  that  to  but  a  limited  extent  shows  the  influence  of  the  very  various 
environments  in  which  it  flourished.  All  the  monastic  orders  had  charac- 
teristic buildings,  but  it  is  to  the  Cistercians  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  distribution  of  Gothic  architecture.  They  were  the  greatest  mo- 
nastic builders,  and  were  one  of  the  prime  causes  in  the  revival  of  the 
11th  century." 

Mr.  Ferrel  points  out  how  jealousy  of  the  orders  stung  the  bishops, 
above  all  in  France,  into  the  most  brilliant  architectural  rivalry  of  them. 
"  Christian  architecture  reached  its  culmination  in  the  French  cathedrals 
of  the  13th  century :  in  St.  Denis,  Chartres,  Paris,  Reims,  Bourges,  Beau- 
vais,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Christianity  put  forth  its  mightiest  effort  in  art  and 
made  its  greatest  successes."  The  author  explains  the  greater  frequency 
in  England  of  the  splendid  Lady  Chapels  terminating  the  apse  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  French  cathedrals  were  themselves  dedicated  to 
Mary,  notably  Senlis,  Noyon,  Paris,  Laon,  Chartres,  Soissons,  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Reims,  Coutances,  Bayeux,  Evreux,  and  Sees. 

The  author  alludes  to  the  great  development  of  the  roof.  "  In  the 
Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  at  Paris  no  less  than  thirty-eight  piers  support 
the  roof  of  the  church  west  of  the  transepts,  the  total  number  of  columns 
and  piers  springing  from  the  floor  amounting  to  eighty-three.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Bourges,  which,  like  Notre  Dame,  is  a  five-aisled  church, 
sixty  columns  and  .piers  are  required  to  support  the  vaulting.  But  it  was 
not  in  width  nor  in  number  of  the  columns  alone  the  cathedral  impressed 
the  eye ;  the  vaulting  was  placed  at  a  height  far  exceeding  any  roof  be- 
fore devised  by  man.  The  vault  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  is  147  feet 
above  the  floor,  that  of  Cologne  155  feet,  and  that  of  Beauvais  157  feet. 
Nothing  more  stupendous  than  these  lofty  vaults  has  ever  been  built  by 
human  hands,  and  even  the  spaces  of  the  great  domes  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at 
London,  are  scarcely  superior  to  them  in  iropressiveness  of  effect" 

"  '  The  Bible  of  Amiens  '  —  Mr.  Rusk  in 's  essay  —  carries  in  its  title  a 
most  picturesque  and  truthful  description  of  what  the  French  mediaeval 
cathedrals  really  were.  They  were  more  than  mere  churches,  more  than 
mere  places  for  the  display  of  priestly  ritual,  for  elaborate  ceremonies,  and 
imposing  functions.  They  were  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  city,  the  places 
of  popular  resort,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  town.  They  were 
epitomes  of  the  culture  and  thought  of  the  time.  Here  alone  was  found 
education  and  ideas,  and  here  the  people  came  for  inspiration,  not  only  of 
purely  spiritual  things,  but  of  the  intellect  The  churches  were  in  truth 
mighty  Bibles,  sources  of  instruction  and  light  in  a  time  when  just  such 
illustration  was  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  study  these  monumental  mile- 
stones in  the  history  of  humanity  without  feeling  that  the  light  which  these 
buildings  disseminated  was  of  a  wholesome  and  manly  nature.  One  can- 
not come  from  studying  them  without  gaining  renewed  confidence  in  the 
people  and  in  the  religion  that  produced  them,  in  the  faith  that  gave 
them  being." 
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The  next  paper  is  on  the  Friendship  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon,  by 
Dr.  Schaff.  The  author  remarks  that  it  corrects  popular  impressions  of 
Calvin's  unaraiability  that  he  had  so  many  friendships  and  that  he  never 
lost  any.  This  friendship  is  an  important  and  valuable  link  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Reformation.  Melanchthon,  being  thirteen  years  the 
senior,  received  from  the  younger  divine  a  reverence  which  he  was  too 
modest  to  claim.  This  friendship  must  have  had  a  very  important  influ- 
ence towards  securing  for  the  Reformed  Church  a  position  of  parity 
in  Germany. 

Dr.  Schaff  adds  a  very  finely  appreciative  Roman  Catholic  estimate 
of  the  Institutes.  The  days  of  such  vulgarly  abusive  treatment  of  Cal- 
vin as  is  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Spalding  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
passed  by. 

The  last  paper,  a  full  and  thorough  one  by  Professor  Newman,  of 
Canada,  is,  Recent  Researches  concerning  Medieval  Sects.  On  p.  176 
we  have :  "  The  type  of  Waldensianism  represented  is  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  regarded  as  so  apostate  that 
salvation  may  not  be  secured  in  its  communion."  Are  we  to  understand 
that  in  Professor  Newman's  view  only  those  are  thoroughly  evangelical 
who  hold  that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  saved  ?  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose so,  and  yet  this  sounds  like  it. 

The  author  shows  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Petrobrusians 
were  not  dualistic,  but  were  essentially  like  the  Waldenses. 

It  is  a  curious  point  what  tendency  it  is  in  Protestantism,  and  especially 
in  Puritanism,  that  leads  to  a  looseness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Doubt- 
less it  is  its  exaggerated  individualism.  We  notice  that  the  Waldenses 
were  equally  loose,  the  stricter  party  only  insisting  that  there  should  be 
mutual  consent  for  divorce,  the  looser  allowing  the  churches  to  divorce 
couples  without  this.  Rome  was  loose  in  practice,  but  strict  in  theory. 
How  it  was  that  the  Waldenses,  so  rigidly  literalistic  in  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, should  have  so  completely  contemned  the  gospel  in  this  vital  point 
is  somewhat  obscure.  When  a  Christian  party  finds  Christ  opposed  to  it, 
it  sometimes  explains  Him  away,  and  sometimes,  like  these  Waldenses, 
simply  disregards  Him. 

Both  parties,  it  appears,  the  Italians  and  the  Ultramontanes,  main- 
tained the  absolute  necessity  of  water  baptism  to  salvation,  thus,  it 
should  seem,  denying  the  saving  efficacy  which  Rome  attributes  to  the 
baptism  of  desire  and  to  the  baptism  of  blood.  As  to  transubstantia- 
tion,  one  view  was,  that  a  harlot  or  a  heathen  could  effect  it  by  the  mere 
words  of  institution,  the  other,  only  a  justified  Christian.  Neither  side 
seems  to  have  insisted  on  ordination  as  necessary  to  validity,  extending 
to  the  second  sacrament  the  view  which  Rome  holds  of  the  first. 

We  do  not  make  out  what  the  author  means  by  the  old  evangelical 
Christianity  of  Columba  and  Columban,  those  monks  of  the  monks  and 
ascetics  of  the  ascetics.  The  Irish  Church  is  the  only  oue  in  which  styK- 
tism,  modified  to  suit  a  northern  climate,  has  been  a  settled  institution, 
surviving  in  its  last  example  till  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 
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The  author  says  that  the  Taborites  held  that  the  Eucharist  is  validly 
consecrated  even  in  an  unconsecrated  place.  So  do  the  Catholics.  He 
probably  means  regularly  consecrated. 

He  shows  reason  for  believing  that  the  first  German  Bible  was  Walden- 
sian.  The  elements  of  revolt  against  Rome,  from  mild  evangelicalism  to 
fierce  antinomianism,  seem  to  have  been  rather  driven  in  than  crushed 
by  persecution. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andover. 


Tools  and  the  Man.  Property  and  Industry  under  the  Christian  Law. 
By  Washington  Gladden.  Pp.  vi,  308.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     1893. 

These  lectures,  delivered  before  various  colleges  and  seminaries,  indicate 
the  growing  interest  in  economic  subjects.  The  sympathies  of  the  pulpit 
are  broadening,  coming  in  fact  to  include  every  problem  of  human  life 
as  never  before.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  economic  and 
in  a  growing  measure  social  problems  are  scientific  problems.  That  is  to 
say,  their  proper  discussion  presumes  familiarity  with  the  scientific  method, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  details  of  the  science,  and 
the  scientific  temper.  Sentiment  cannot  take  the  place  of  rigid  analysis, 
nor  can  sympathy  eliminate  facts.  In  paying  a  hearty  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gladden's  zealous  philanthropy  and  evident  kindness,  one  must  add  a 
warning  against  the  danger  of  just  such  discussions.  They  abound  in 
destructive  criticism  of  the  existing  order  of  society,  —  criticisms  particu- 
larly easy  to  the  ethical  temper  —  which  serve  to  arouse  discontent  and 
the  feeling  of  injustice.  These  critics  fail,  however,  to  perceive  that  an  in- 
stitution may  be  open  to  criticism,  and  yet  be  by  far  the  best  practicable. 
They  fail  to  take  account  of  the  organic  development  of  society,  that  is, 
they  would  reconstruct  society  as  they  would  an  old  brick  building,  not 
perceiving  that  it  has  grown,  and  that  its  components  are  human  beings 
and  not  bricks. 

The  book  abounds  in  careless  or  injurious  statements  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  chapter  upon  "  The  Collapse  of  Competition  :  "  "  The  sec- 
ond item  in  the  same  day's  paper,  of  the  murder  of  a  boy  by  the  Pinker- 
ton  men  at  Jersey  City,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  such  homicides  for 
which  capital  is  responsible ; "  or  this :  "  Neither  shall  you,  therefore,  dic- 
tate to  your  men  what  wages  they  shall  receive."  At  another  point  there 
is  the  insinuation  that  the  idle  rich  are  worse  social  parasites  than  the 
criminals,  which  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Competition  is  the  bugbear  of  writers  of  Dr.  Gladden's  school.  One 
would  imagine  it  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil.  In  fact,  competition  is  re- 
sponsible in  a  large  degree  for  whatever  good  there  is  in  man.  He  has 
reached  civilization  by  means  of  it,  and  it  is  only  by  the  keen  and  even 
bitter  competition  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  nature  that  civili- 
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zation  is  maintained.      There   could  be  no  greater  misfortune  than  a 
state  of  no  competition  either  in  its  broader  or  narrower  sense. 

Not  that  competition  may  not  be  regulated,  either  by  the  state  or  by 
cooperation  or  combination,  —  which  is  only  the  transfer  of  competition 
to  a  wider  field ;  nor  should  the  Christian  church  be  denied  the  duty  of 
moralizing  competition.  All  this  is  probably  what  Dr.  Gladden  means, 
but  something  far  more  revolutionary  than  this  is  the  tendency  of  such 
a  book  as  this.  The  author  is  landed,  or  lands  his  readers,  where  they 
have  no  intention  of  going.  To  illustrate :  In  the  chapter  on  "  Property  in 
Land,"  there  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munal ownership,  coupled  with  such  an  exaggeration  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  that  he  ends  in  favor  of  collective  ownership,  in  spite  of 
himself,  forgetting  that  it  is  a  system  utterly  discredited  by  all  expe- 
rience. In  the  chapter  upon  "  Property  in  General "  there  is  a  failure 
to  perceive  that  it  may  be  quite  possible  for  great  fortunes  to  benefit  the 
public  best  by  returning  the  largest  dividends  to  their  owners,  and  that 
educational  and  philanthropic  institutions  may  employ  in  non-economic 
ways  too  much  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Gladden  is  not  consistent  upon  the  all-important  question,  for  him, 
as  to  whether  the  working-class  is  improving  or  not,  neglecting  the  mass 
of  proof  brought  forward  by  such  authorities  as  David  A.  Wells  and 
Edward  Atkinson.  Of  course  the  wages  system  is  denounced ;  but  no 
other  expedient  for  measuring  the  value  of  labor  is  suggested. 

The  chapter  upon  "  Christian  Socialism  "  contains  much  that  is  timely 
and  true,  along  with  such  looseness  of  thought  as  that  involved  in  failure 
to  recognize  the  economic  services  rendered  by  "  speculators." 

D.  Collin  Wells. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

National  Life  and  Character.    A  Forecast.    By  Charles  H.  Pearson. 
Pp.  357.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1893. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  work  —  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  some  years  minister  of  education  in  Victoria  —  herein  sur- 
veys through  both  ends  of  the  glass  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  worlds, 
and  forecasts  the  future  of  this  round  earth  of  ours.  Prophecy  is  inter- 
esting, particularly  to  the  prophet ;  its  value  to  the  reader  depends,  if 
not  upon  the  amount  of  inspiration  possessed  by  the  prophet,  at  least 
upon  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  his  observations.  We  at  once  confess 
that  we  have  here  the  mature  reflections  of  a  man  of  superior  learning 
and  wide  information.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  European  literature  and 
colonial  history,  and  withal  serious  and  weighty.  His  style  and  temper 
are  that  of  a  man  of  affairs  who  is  addicted  to  philosophy.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  interesting,  and  stimulating  to  a  high  degree.  Having  said 
this,  and  acknowledged  our  lasting  obligations  to  the  author,  we  must  add 
that  scarcely  a  conclusion  of  the  book  seems  to  us  indisputable. 
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The  tone  of  the  writer  is  mildly  bat  unvaryingly  pessimistic,  derived 
perhaps  by  contagion  from  the  Orientals.  A  few  sentences  will  indicate 
this.  He  concludes  his  first  chapter,  upon  the  "  Unchangeable  Limits  of 
Higher  Races,"  as  follows :  "  The  day  will  come  and  perhaps  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  European  observer  will  look  round  to  see  the  globe 
girdled  with  a  continuous  zone  of  the  black  and  yellow  races,  no  longer 
too  weak  for  aggression,  or  under  tutelage,  but  independent  or  practically 
so  in  government,  monopolizing  the  trade  of  their  own  regions  and  cir- 
cumscribing the  industry  of  the  European;  when  Chinamen  and  the 
nations  of  Hindostan,  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  by  that 
time  predominatingly  Indian,  and  it  may  be  African  nations  of  the  Congo 
and  the  Zambesi,  nnder  a  dominant  caste  of  foreign  rulers,  are  repre- 
sented by  fleets  in  the  European  seas,  invited  to  international  conferences, 
and  welcomed  as  allies  in  the  quarrels  of  the  civilized  world.  The  citi- 
zens of  these  countries  will  then  be  taken  up  into  the  social  relations  of 
the  white  races,  will  throng  the  English  turf,  or  the  salons  of  Paris,  and 
will  be  admitted  to  intermarriage.  .  .  .  We  were  struggling  among  our- 
selves for  supremacy  in  a  world  which  we  thought  of  as  destined  to 
belong  to  the  Aryan  races  and  to  the  Christian  faith ;  —  to  the  letters 
and  arts  and  charm  of  social  manners  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
best  times  of  the  past.  We  shall  awake  to  find  ourselves  elbowed  and 
hustled  and  perhaps  even  thrust  aside  by  peoples  whom  we  looked  down 
upon  as  servile  and  thought  of  as  bound  always  to  minister  to  oar  needs. 
The  solijtary  consolation  will  be,  that  the  changes  have  been  inevitable. 
It  has  been  our  work  to  organize  and  create,  to  carry  peace  and  law  and 
order  over  the  world  that  others  may  enter  in  and  enjoy.  Yet  in  some 
of  us  the  feeling  of  caste  is  so  strong  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  think  we 
shall  have  passed  away  before  that  day  arrives." 

This  is  like  an  old  man's  lament  over  the  evil  times  in  which  his  age 
has  fallen. 

The  answer  to  it  all  is  that  if  the  black  and  yellow  races  become  our 
rivals  it  will  be  when  and  because  they  have  become  our  equals  in  capa- 
city for  social  and  political  organization.  This  will  be  an  event  to  rejoice 
in,  but  to  the  ethnologist  and  student  of  history  the  day  is  far  distant. 
To  assume  a  permanent  incapacity  of  all  other  races  than  our  own  is  a 
far  more  depressing  assumption  than  Mr.  Pearson's  contrary  one.  The 
testimony  both  of  history  and  observation  to  the  capacity  of  the  yellow 
race  is  pretty  uniform.  Their  capacity  impressed  General  Grant,  and 
Haeckel  says,  "  It  is  only  the  Mongolian  species  which  can  at  all  success- 
fully, at  least  in  certain  respects,  compete  with  the  Mediterranean." 

As  to  their  overwhelming  us  by  geometrical  progression,  Mr.  Pearson's 
own  position  is  that  a  high  civilization  brings  with  it  a  nearly  stationary 
population.  Just  at  present  Australia  does  not  wish  to  be  overrun  with 
Chinese,  any  more  than  with  rabbits ;  and  we  are  certainly  wise  to  exclude 
them  in  a  manly,  legal  way.    After  all,  the  Chinese  gave  us  many  of  our 
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most  valuable  inventions,  and  the  Aryans  are  not  unlikely  of   Mon- 
golian affinities. 

Turning  now  to  European  society,  Mr.  Pearson  sees  approaching  a 
"stationary"  condition,  when  there  will  be  no  outlet  for  population 
through  immigration ;  when  state  socialism  will  indeed  provide  for  the 
material  wants  of  all,  but  at  the  expense  of  private  initiative  and  energy. 
This  stationary  order  will  then  go  down  before  Chinese  invasion,  as  did 
the  socialistic  Rome  before  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  To  this  European 
decline,  large  armies,  large  towns,  and  large  national  debts  are  to  con- 
tribute —  all  phenomena  that  lower  the  tone  of  national  character. 

As  the  state  becomes  more  and  more,  patriotism,  dangerous  as  chau- 
vinism, will'  take  the  place  of  religion.  In  this  process  the  religion  of 
the  family  is  to  die  out,  as  the  family  abode  is  no  longer  fixed,  and  the 
authority  of  parents  over  children  and  husband  over  wife  ceases.  "  The 
austere  traditions  of  Puritan  family  life  "  will  be  replaced  "  by  a  sensu- 
ous, genial,  and  fibreless  society."  Faith  and  Hope  are  to  leave  the 
earth  —  to  Charity.  "  The  faith  in  progress  is  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion as  to  the  divine  purpose  in  creation,  which  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but 
opposed  to  facts.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  we  are  passing  into  the 
old  age  of  humanity,  we  may  at  least  bear  the  burden  laid  upon  us  with 
dignity." 

Such  a  summary  is  of  course  gross  injustice  to  a  work  meaty  with 
thought.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  fundamentally 
wrong  in  many  of  his  assumptions.  Religion  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
police  regulation  and  almsgiving  that  can  easily  and  better  be  transferred 
to  the  state.  The  questionings  of  the  Eternal  that  always  have  gone  out 
and  always  will  go  out  from  the  human  heart  are  not  stifled  with  bread 
and  butter.  The  "  state  "  does  not  govern  the  heavens,  or  the  human 
heart.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  family  is  decaying.  To  be  sure,  the 
"  family "  possessed  a  greater  political  and  economic  importance  in 
early  Rome  and  in  patriarchal  times  than  now,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
now  it  means,  as  it  did  not  then,  purity,  community,  and  breadth  of  inter- 
est as  well  as  ambition  consecrated  to  the  family  welfare.  The  legal 
claims  upon  property  of  family  relationship  are  not  less  readily  acknow- 
ledged, but  rather  more,  as  time  goes  on.  If  divorce  is  easier  and  more 
common,  it  is  partly  a  local  and  passing  phenomenon,  partly  an  attempt 
to  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  family  life. 

Of  course  the  Roman  Lares  and  Penates  are  no  more,  but  in  Christian 
times  there  has  never  been  any  "  religion  of  the  family,"  for  one  of  the 
glories  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  communal  and  national  rather  than 
patrician. 

As  for  state  socialism,  it  is  only  making  the  progress  to  be  expected  of 
it  as  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  individualism  of  the  earlier  indus- 
trial period.  In  as  far  as  it  does  not  work  well,  it  will  be  discarded.  If 
it  should  ever  reach  such  a  formal  crystallization  as  to  stifle   human 
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energies,  it  will  be  broken  by  a  political  upheaval.  In  an  age  of  steam 
and  electricity,  man  is  too  strong,  too  potent  and  aspiring,  to  be  sap- 
pressed.  In  evolution  the  ethical  process  is  the  best  part  of,  rather  than 
opposed  to,  the  cosmic  process.  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  think  so,  nor  Mr. 
Pearson.  Can  anything  be  more  lacking  in  faith  than  this,  with  which 
this  very  able  book  closes? — "It  is  now  more  than  probable  that  our 
science,  our  civilization,  our  great  and  real  advance  in  the  practice  of 
government,  are  only  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  day  when  the  lower  races 
will  predominate  in  the  world,  when  the  higher  races  will  lose  their 
noblest  elements,  when  we  shall  ask  nothing  from  the  day  but  to  live,  nor 
from  the  future  but  that  we  may  not  deteriorate.  Even  so  there  will  still 
remain  to  us  ourselves.  Simply  to  do  our  work  in  life,  and  to  abide 
the  issue,  if  we  stand  erect  before  the  eternal  calm  as  cheerfully  as  our 
fathers  faced  the  eternal  unrest,  may  be  nobler  training  for  our  souls 
than  the  faith  in  progress." 

If  such  stoicism  is  to  prevail,  a  Mongolian  invasion  might  kindly 
restore  at  least  a  faith  in  man,  if  not  in  God. 

D.  Collin  Wells. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  Life  and  Wore  of  John  Ruskin.    By  W.  G.  Colltngwood,  M.  A. 
Two  volumes.    Pp.  565.    Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  a  daring  thing  to  attempt  to  write  the  biography  of  one  of  the 
great  men  of  a  generation  before  the  generation  is  quite  gone,  and  even 
while  the  man  himself  lingers  with  it  In  the  case  of  Ruskin  the  pro- 
phetic message  was  too  profound,  it  struck  too  deeply  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  to  be  received  by  any  but  a  faithful  remnant  among  his  contempo- 
raries. The  doctrine  of  "  Unto  this  Last "  and  "  Munera  Pulveris  "  is 
still  almost  as  radical  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  though  it  becomes 
more  and  more  clearly  true.  Ruskin  was  himself  in  part  responsible  for 
the  smallness  of  the  remnant  His  earlier  writing,  carrying  in  it  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  later  sprang,  had  much  in  it  that  was  fantastical 
and  overwrought  When  he  came  to  his  fullest  light,  and  began  with 
the  authority  of  insight  and  inspiration  to  cast  away  so  much  that  is 
material  to  the  desires  of  this  age,  men  soothed  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  merely  a  kind  of  very  eccentric  senti- 
mentalist By  a  strange  irony,  we  in  our  day  see  some  who  are  lulling 
their  consciences  against  Raskin's  deeper  message  by  affecting  that  same* 
sentimental  fancy,  long  regretted  by  Ruskin  himself.  The  call  that 
solemnly  resounds  through  the  master's  later  teaching  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  easily  holds  eager  disciples.  Its  test  is  that  one  shall  dispossess  one's 
self,  and  then  follow  on.  Ruskin  is  not  therefore  a  distinct  part  of  his 
age  as  an  accepted  teacher  is.  He  will  be  a  far  greater  figure  to  the 
coming  generations  than  he  now  appears.  His  work  will  be  the  better 
estimated  when  the  truth  which  he  has  so  irresistibly  told  shall  animate 
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the  hearts  and  direct  the  hands  of  those  who  animate  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  life. 

This  present  biography  has  its  great  value  in  its  presentation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  of  Raskin's  career,  including  many  things  without 
which  Raskin's  life  and  teaching  has  been  mysterious  and  difficult,  things 
which  will  illuminate  the  later  study  of  his  work  and  influence.  Bat  there 
is  an  even  greater  lack  of  proportion  and  perspective  than  the  closeness 
of  the  point  of  view  makes  inevitable.  The  biographer  might  with  all 
safety  have  taken  greater  risks.  The  lights  and  tones  of  the  picture  are 
too  much  on  a  level.  The  great  chords  of  the  music  are  not  dwelt  upon. 
The  story  wanders  on  quietly  from  first  to  last,  showing  how  one  thing 
leads  to  another,  but  with  not  enough  to  warn  us  of  the  intense  signifi- 
cance of  the  climaxes  and  catastrophes,  and  the  things  which  lead  directly 
to  them.  Perhaps  a  man's  private  secretary  is  not  the  best  person  to  be 
his  biographer.  The  day,  and  not  the  deed,  is  apt  to  be  the  unit  to  one 
«o  placed. 

Being  so  near  to  Ruskin,  the  biographer  has  been  too  conscious  of  his 
presence.  There  is  too  great  an  impression  of  Ruskin's  immediate  sorrows 
and  defeats,  and  too  little  an  impression  of  the  undying  power  of  Ruskin 
as  teacher  and  leader.  The  things  taken  into  account  as  showing  the 
meaning  of  Ruskin's  work,  and  setting  its  value,  are  too  closely  restricted 
to  the  outward  and  the  contemporaneous.  Few  lives  are  less  of  a  piece 
with  the  fabric  of  the  life  around  him  than  Ruskin's  was.  It  cannot  be 
expressed  at  all  sufficiently  in  the  v  bible  result  of  his  activity,  or  even  in 
the  appreciation  of  his  work  by  his  contemporaries.  It  must  be  judged 
by  the  standard  of  what  is  invincibly  true,  of  what  will  command  the 
admiration  and  £he  loyal  adherence  of  future  generations.  Looking 
from  this  point  of  view,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  noblest  phases  of 
Ruskin's  career  are  too  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  this  biography.  The 
future  biographer  will  see  those  phases  of  that  great  life  in  open  vision ; 
the  present  biographer  might  have  seen  them  by  faith. 

Not  only  in  the  larger  measure  of  Ruskin's  life,  in  the  gradual  burst- 
ing forth  of  a  great  idea  and  a  great  purpose,  do  we  long  for  a  higher 
degree  of  solidity  and  relief,  for  the  central  light  and  the  shadow.  We 
long  to  be  with  the  man  himself,  to  see  him  really  live.  Only  once  do 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  when  as  Slade  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  he 
makes  his  appearance  before  his  future  disciples  at  Oxford.  We  must 
•of  course  allow  for  the  fact  that  Ruskin  does  not  lend  himself  easily  to 
vivid  portraiture.  With  all  his  keen  discernment  of  the  incongruous  and 
the  inconsistent,  Ruskin  has  not  much  of  the  sense  of  humor.  The  seri- 
ousness of  his  Scottish  training  stays  always  by  him ;  nor  is  he  rugged 
and  granitic  like  grim  old  Carlyle.  With  all  his  love  of  the  grass  of  the 
field,  and  his  worship  of  the  mountains,  he  was  without  the  instinctive 
love  of  the  particular  men  he  saw  about  him ;  without  a  fresh  and  eager 
interest  in  simple  people  and  their  slight  concerns ;  the  quality,  some- 
times called  "  human  nature,"  which,  to  give  an  instance,  so  distinguished 
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Charles  Kingsley.  He  led  a  rather  lonely  existence.  He  does  not  have 
the  background  of  family  life,  nor  of  close  friendships.  Admitting  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  we  still  must  regret  that  Ruskin  does  not  live  in 
these  pages.  The  disappointment  becomes  very  keen  when  at  the  great 
junctures  we  do  not  even  hear  the  prophet  speak  himself,  but  must  be 
content  with  paraphrase. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  as  they  seem  to  me, — largely,  indeed,  to  be 
traced  to  the  limitations  involved  in  the  circumstances  —  this  biography 
will  be  of  vast  service  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Raskin's  unique  career 
and  voluminous  teaching  within  compass,  showing  that  Ruskin  was  con- 
sistent and  at  one  with  himself.  Above  all  it  leaves  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  Ruskin  the  art  lover 
and  Ruskin  the  social  reformer.  It  shows  clearly  and  well  how  that 
instead  of  being  drawn  away  from  art  by  general  feelings  of  philan- 
thropy, it  was  his  love  of  art  that  urged,  and  at  last  compelled,  him  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  gradual  progress  of  Raskin's 
thought  from  his  first  note  of  sincerity,  from  his  conviction  that  art  must 
represent  not  only  the  form  and  outline  of  nature,  but  its  elusive  spirit ; 
through  his  coming  to  realize  that  the  artist  must  have  in  him  the  quality 
of  true  insight  in  order  to  discern  this  mystery  and  portray  it ;  through 
his  coming  to  realize,  from  his  studies  into  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of 
the  medi®val  cathedrals,  that  not  only  the  master-builder,  but  the  work- 
men themselves  must  be  artists  with  souls  in  them ;  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  England  were  ever  to  have  a  great  national  art,  she  must  make  it 
possible  for  the  working-people  to  be  moved  by  the  impulses  of  art,  must 
in  fact  make  them  free  ;  here  is,  if  one  rightly  and  deeply  appreciate  it, 
a  life  argument,  a  series  of  inward  achievements,  which  penetrates,  from 
the  side  of  the  artist's  insight,  into  the  heart  of  our  modern  society, 
showing  with  unerring  directness  the  distortion  and  iniquity  which  it 
involves.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  followed  the  course  of  this  idea  from 
stage  to  stage  in  Ruskin's  life  very  carefully  and  convincingly.  Not 
many  that  miss  following  it  under  his  guidance  will  ever  trace  it  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  the  master  himself ;  so  that  this  biography  will  be 
indispensable  to  most  of  those  who  would  know  clearly  what  Ruskin's 
message  to  the  world  is.  The  comprehensive  view  of  Ruskin's  teaching 
after  he  had  reached  his  conclusion  that  the  workman  must  be  made  free, 
when  he  began  seriously  to  study  political  economy  and  ethics,  and  pre- 
sented one  after  another  his  books  showing  how  his  principles  affected 
indastry,  commerce,  education,  social  life,  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
philosophic  worth  of  his  teaching,  and  to  remove  it  out  of  the  category  of 
the  merely  casual  and  sentimental.  The  biography  as  a  whole  will  have 
many  lessons  for  those  who  have  too  quickly  rejected  Raskin  as  well  as 
for  those  who  have  too  quickly  followed  him.  In  the  light  of  the  times, 
it  is  impossible  longer  to  avoid  taking  Ruskin  seriously.  His  teaching  is 
a  challenge.     It  demands  a  solemn  choice. 

Boston.  Robert  A.  Woods. 
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Through  Conversion  to  the  Creed.  Being  a  Brief  Aceount  of  the 
Reasonable  Character  of  Religious  Conviction.  By  W.  H.  Carnegie, 
B.  A.,  Rector  of  Great  Witley,  Worcestershire.  Pp.  viii,  129.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1893. 

That  this  little  book  is  written  by  a  churchman  may  be  divined  from 
the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  the  title.  If  it  were  not  for  the  limita- 
tions which  his  view  of  the  church  impose  upon  the  author,  and  the  feeling 
of  disapproval  which  is  thus  awakened  in  the  reader,  the  book  would 
be  laid  down  with  a  sense  of  mental  and  spiritual  satisfaction.  For  it  is 
a  clarifying  and  pertinent  treatment  of  the  character  of  faith.  The 
attempt  to  correlate  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  faith  with 
its  action  in  other  directions  is  demanded  by  that  thirst  for  unity  and  har- 
monization which  is  impelling  modern  thought.  The  contribution  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  this  discussion  is  clear,  compact  and  philosophical.  Taking 
conversion,  which  he  interprets  comprehensively,  as  the  initial  act  of  faith, 
Mr.  Carnegie  shows  that  in  it  is  involved  (1)  a  preliminary  discipline, 
a  recognition  of  certain  wants,  and  (2)  the  discovery  of  a  hypothesis 
which  meets  those  wants.  This  hypothesis  is  proven  satisfactory  to  him 
who  has  attained  it  through  its  ability  (1)  to  solve  his  intellectual  prob- 
lems and  (2)  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  practical  issues  of  life.  The 
analogy  between  this  process  of  mind  and  that  by  which  conclusions  are 
reached  in  other  fields  of  inquiry  and  activity  is  suggestively  outlined. 
The  conditions  of  faith,  receptivity  and  intellectual  humility,  are  declared 
to  be  normal  and  rational.  The  believer  is  not  called  upon  to  verify  the 
antecedent  terms  of  his  faith.  Certain  facts  are  to  be  taken  upon  au- 
thority in  this  as  in  every  investigation,  at  least  by  the  mass  of  men. 
The  author  seems  to  desire  to  impose  no  limitations,  however,  upon  the 
critical  and  philosophical  examination  of  the  contents  of  revelation.  Thus 
far  we  follow  him  in  the  main  with  pleasurable  assent.  His  treatment  of 
the  nature  and  potencies  of  revelation  is  especially  admirable.  But  when 
in  the  chapter  upon  the  development  of  faith  he  makes  the  assertion 
that  "  the  Fountain  Source  of  religious  life  is  still  an  external  objective 
source,  of  a  definite,  clearly  marked  form,"  we  are  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  horizon,  and  the  Master's  words  concerning  the 
"lo  here!  lo  there!"  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  forcibly  to 
mind. 

John  Wright  Buckhanu 

Salem. 

Es8ats  in  Literary  Interpretation.  By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

An  issue  of  sheets  in  plain  boards,  not  only  uncut  but  untrimroed, 
and  showing  the  coarse  twine  of  the  stitching,  would,  in  an  inferior  or 
ordinary  book,  be  a  conceited  affectation.  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's 
u  Essays  "  upon  the  great  masters  of  literature  have,  however,  a  texture 
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like  that  of  the  masters  themselves.  They  deserve  binding  which  shall 
fit  them  for  a  permanent  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  It  has 
been  superficially  assumed  that  the  office  of  the  critic  is,  in  its  nature, 
an  inferior  one ;  that  the  critic  most  rank  below  the  object  he  criticises. 
Of  the  mere  commentator  this  may  be  true,  but  the  highest  employment 
of  astronomical  genius  is  not  found  in  the  exploration  of  single  objects 
in  the  heavens,  but  in  that  higher  flight  of  speculative  imagination  which 
gathers  stars  into  galaxies,  galaxies  into  systems,  and  which  attempts 
some  larger  theory  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavens. 

It  is  an  analogous  office  which,  in  Mr.  Mabie's  view,  the  highest  criti- 
cism is  attempting,  in  its  survey  of  the  literary  firmament  His  indi- 
vidual criticism  of  its  greater  lights,  of  Dante,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning,  is  admirable,  but  it  is  not  so  much  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  or  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  truths  they  have  brought 
us,  as  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  of  human  thought 
and  destiny  with  which  these  essays  are  concerned.  There  is  no  office 
in  literature  of  which  there  is  to-day  so  great  need  as  of  its  interpreta- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  great  universal  ideals,  whose  vision  is  being  dis- 
closed to  the  race. 

In  ballad  and  history,  in  epic  and  philosophy,  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
the  literary  sky  is  being  filled  with  luminaries  which  shine  in  an  almost 
bewildering  profusion.  What  law  of  comparative  estimate  shall  guide 
us  amid  the  dazzling  brightness  ?  Did  the  Greek  in  grandeur,  simplicity, 
and  beauty  reach  an  ideal  perfection,  both  in  literature  and  art,  which 
must  forever  remain  the  despair  of  all  succeeding  ages  ?  While  every 
other  human  faculty  is  reaching  out  in  the  flush  of  expectation,  has  the 
highest  reached  premature  exhaustion  ?  It  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Mabie 
shows  how,  by  a  strange  paradox,  there  lies  in  the  very  perfection  of 
Greek  art  the  proof  of  its  inferiority,  when  judged  by  the  highest  stand- 
ards. It  was  complete  because  its  standard  was  low.  Modern  art,  and 
with  it  modern  literature,  is  incomplete,  because  its  standard  is  infinite. 
Greek  art  attained  its  perfection  of  form  by  its  exclusion  of  the  spiritual. 
It  aimed  at  the  sensuous  in  the  completeness  of  terrestrial  existence. 
Modern  art  is  the  expression  of  an  aspiration  after  a  beauty  which  is 
infinite,  and  therefore  unattainable.  It  is  the  thrilling  sense  of  its  lofty 
but  unsatisfied  yearnings  from  which  spring  the  sweetness  and  pathos 
even  of  its  failure.  It  is  from  this  lofty  standpoint  of  an  ideal  in  its 
nature  unattainable  that  Mr.  Mabie  passes  in  rapid  but  profoundly  sug- 
gestive review  both  the  ages  and  the  masters  of  literary  creation  and 
development.  Nowhere  will  there  be  found  a  nobler  vindication  of  the 
high  office  of  the  critic,  —  a  vindication  in  which  Herder  and  Goethe, 
Coleridge  and  Arnold,  Emerson  and  Lowell,  are  assigned  their  place,  not 
below,  but  by  the  side  of  the  great  creators  in  the  field  of  human  thought. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  position  defended  by  Mr.  Mabie  over  and 
over  again  in  these  essays  is  the  absolute  denial  that  any  literary  form 
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can  have  permanent  authority  or  give  law  to  subsequent  epochs.  The 
very  law  of  evolution  forbids  in  literature  the  existence  of  absolute 
standards  or  models  by  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  which  a  new 
work  must  be  approved  or  condemned.  The  permanent  element  in 
literature  is  spirit,  not  form  ;  not  a  particular  manner,  but  perfection  of 
manner ;  not  uniformity,  but  endless  variety  of  expression.  Models  exist, 
not  for  imitation,  but  for  inspiration.  We  are  to  seek  no  rigid  order  of 
form,  but  veracity  and  beauty  in  infinite  variety  of  manifestation.  Criti- 
cism from  this  point  of  view  wins  the  highest  significance,  and  well  em- 
ploys the  energies  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  predominance  of  critical 
literature,  instead  of  being  the  reproach,  becomes  the  glory  of  our  age. 
It  indicates  not  exhaustion  of  material,  but  a  new  direction  of  effort.  It 
is  the  response  of  the  century  to  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  science, 
and  bears  witness  to  the  completeness  of  the  ultimate  order.  What  man 
seeks  is  the  fact  and  the  law  of  life,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  best 
critical  writing  is  the  oneness  of  the  highest  art  and  of  the  highest  life 
clearly  revealed. 

The  modern  man  has  begun  to  face  life  on  all  its  sides.  It  is  assumed 
that  every  great  fact  of  human  experience,  that  every  great  energy  of 
human  purpose,  has  its  significance,  and  must  be  studied  as  an  element 
in  the  great  world  problem.  Literature  is  not,  like  sculpture,  capable  of 
being  explored  and  exhausted.  If  in  the  place  of  the  grand  but  simple 
situations  of  the  older  literature,  so  dramatically  presented,  we  have  the 
infinite  detail  of  the  modern  novel,  it  is  because  the  modern  world  is 
determined,  first  of  all,  to  know  itself,  to  reach  complete  self-conscious- 
ness as  the  absolute  condition  of  intelligent  progress,  even  though  the 
revelation  uncover  the  unclean  and  loathsome  as  well  as  the  pure  and  the 
good.  We  have  no  longer  only  great  commanding  types,  massive  because 
isolated,  but  a  mass  of  specialized  examples  of  universal  facts.  The 
literary  instinct  seeks  to  discover  instead  what  is  significant  in  that  which 
is  nearest  and  commonest,  convinced  that  all  life  is  a  revelation.  And  so 
the  wayside  flower  and  the  common  thought  and  experience  of  the  hum- 
blest are  made  the  objects  of  study  and  analysis,  because  they  are  seen 
to  have  their  significance  as  a  part  of  the  awful  reality  of  life. 

Henry  Loomis. 

New  York  City. 

le8   luttes  entre  societies  humaine8,  et  leub8  8ucce88iye8  phases. 
Par  J.  Novicow.    Pj>.  752.    Paris  :  Felix  Mean.     1893. 

In  this  book  M.  Novicow  has  attempted  to  apply  to  society  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  mechanics  and  biology.  Atoms  in  their  constant  mo- 
tion enter  into  combinations  more  or  less  permanent ;  animals  and  plants 
have  been  evolved  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  new  alliances 
are  constantly  being  formed  and  old  ones  destroyed.  Society  is  simply  a 
higher  phase  of  this  same  activity ;  its  units  are  alliances  temporarily 
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formed  by  individuals  seeking  their  own  ends  ;  its  growth  is  determined 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  straggle  between  these  units.  The 
individual's  effort  is  governed  by  his  desire  to  secure  "  la  jouissance ; " 
"  toute  creature  vivante  fuit  la  douleur  et  recherche  la  pleasure  "  (p.  45, 
etc.).  The  state  or  social  unit  exists  for  the  individuals  composing  it 
(Bk.  IV.  ch.  iv.),  and  every  successful  effort  to  change  the  policy  of  a 
state,  —  for  example,  to  secure  international  peace,  —  is  necessarily  based 
on  an  appeal  to  individual  interest  The  end  proposed  for  culture  is  the 
"  adaptation  of  the  environment  to  man  and  in  particular  the  suppression 
of  space  and  time  (I.  vi.  pp.  426,  435,  etc.). 

The  author  finds  two  types  of  struggle,  one  of  which  ends  in  the 
elimination  or  destruction  of  one  party,  the  other  of  which  ends  in  the 
absorption  of  one  party  by  the  other.  Then  four  forms  of  struggle  are 
discussed  :  Physiological,  economic,  political  and  intellectual.  Each  of 
these  comes  successively  to  the  social  consciousness  (pp.  154  f.),  although 
all  four  exist  in  the  very  early  stages  of  society.  The  struggle  for 
human  flesh  and  for  females  first  becomes  prominent,  while  to-day  the 
political  struggle  is  most  clearly  before  the  social  consciousness,  and  is 
gradually  being  supplanted  by  the  intellectual  struggle.  In  each  sort  of 
contest  brute  force  is  disappearing  and  rational  processes  are  taking  the 
place  of  irrational  (Bk.  III.).  Brigandage  has  been  supplanted  by  barter, 
the  spoliation  of  subject  states  has  been  given  up,  intellectual  intolerance 
is  yielding  to  free  expression  of  thought,  and  force  is  destined  to  dis- 
appear even  from  political  relations. 

In  these  struggles  social  units  are  formed  and  gradually  perfected. 
The  family  and  the  state  are  at  first  forms  of  property.  But  the  true 
basis  of  any  social  unit  is  homogeneity,  not  physical  power.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  show  that  forcible  methods  hinder  denation- 
alization, and  the  examples  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Polish  and  German 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  the  different  nationalities  of  Hungary  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  (II.  vii.  et  pass,).  The  author  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  every  province  will  choose  the  government  to  which  it  will  attach 
itself  (e.  g.  p.  236)  ;  then  the  state  will  be  truly  homogeneous,  competi- 
tion of  states  will  be  on  the  intellectual  plane  instead  of  the  physical 
(IV.  iii.),  and  the  reign  of  universal  peace  will  be  inaugurated.  The 
conception  of  a  state  without  sovereign  authority  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  author's  political  philosophy,  little  as  it  may  win  general  assent.  The 
great  function  of  the  state  is  the  administration  of  justice  (III.  vi.). 
Separate  states  exist  as  part  of  the  "  outillage  "  of  civilized  man,  but 
when  patriotism  can  take  a  larger  scope,  the  functions  of  the  state  will 
centre  in  a  federation  of  all  states  belonging  to  the  same  society  (IV.  vi.). 

Two  topics  of  international  relations  are  introduced  again  and  again. 
M.  Novicow  has  written  in  Russian  to  show  the  folly  of  protection  as 
opposed  to  free  trade,  and  he  devotes  many  pages  of  this  book  to  the  same 
subject     He  is  much  impressed  also  with  the  barbarity  of  war.     Its  cost 
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in  men  and  money  almost  exceeds  belief,  its  causes  are  generally  trivial 
and  absurd,  and,  instead  of  producing  political  stability,  every  war  intro- 
duces new  causes  of  differences  between  states.  The  last  fifty  pages  of 
the  book  treat  of  the  errors  of  modern  politics,  and  argue  that  politics 
to-day  are  nothing  but  a  game  pursued  for  the  pleasure  of  those  in  power. 
Though  the  author  may  be  criticised  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  mat- 
ters of  practical  politics,  his  rather  wide  acquaintance  with  historical  and 
political  data  lends  special  interest  to  the  book. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  proper  topic  of  the  book,  social  strug- 
gles, show  considerable  power  of  analysis.  Studies  in  the  evolution  of 
an  organism  have  too  often  been  limited  to  a  series  of  representations 
of  the  organism  in  different  stages  of  development  Where  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  different  forces  at  work  and  producing  these  different  stages, 
as  this  book  attempts  to  do,  the  result  is  far  more  valuable  and  instructive. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  social  units  originate  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  biological  units.  Naturally  the  science  dealing  with  society 
as  it  is,  the  science  classifying  social  units  and  discussing  the  normal 
modes  of  their  activity,  would  precede  the  science  of  the  genesis  of  society. 
Such  a  science  of  society  is  hardly  presupposed  by  this  book,  which  deals 
wholly  with  matters  of  genesis.1 

Arthur  Fairbanks. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  Modern  Paul  in  Japan.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev. 
Paul  Sawayama.  By  Jinzo  Naruse.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.  12mo,  pp.  178.  Boston:  Congregational 
Publishing  Society. 

Woman 's  education  in  Japan  was  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  this 
remarkable  man.  When  Sawayama  left  his  country,  his  father  was  re- 
quired to  give  bonds  that  he  should  not  change  his  religion.  Five  years 
later  the  traveled  and  devoted  son  was  receiving  ordination  in  Osaka  at 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Neesima  as  a  Christian  minister.  Not  only  was  he 
the  first  pastor  of  a  Japanese  church.  He  made  that  church  a  power  to 
proclaim  the  principle  of  self-support  which  he  held  to  be  "  the  one  thing 
that  is  instrumental  in  making  each  believer  mindful  of  the  Lord's  grace 
and  the  blessedness  of  His  salvation."  With  humility  and  simplicity 
he  united  magnetism.  Children  no  less  than  adults  were  won  by  his 
preaching.  Like  the  Samurai  from  whom  he  sprang  he  carried  soldierly 
traits  into  his  life  work.  He  wrote  his  Evanston  friends,  while  conduct- 
ing four  services  a  Sunday,  "  It  is  a  joyful  thing  to  work  hard  for  Christ." 
Too  soon  consumption  chained  him  to  his  couch.     But  his  prayers  only 

1  To  name  only  one  unfortunate  result  of  this  reversal  of  the  natural  order, 
the  normal  modes  of  social  activity  are  discussed  as  if  they  were  nothing  hut 
forms  of  straggle.  As  if  biology  were  to  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  com- 
petition of  organs  in  the  organism  1 
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mounted  the  more  freely  to  the  Father  in  heaven.  A  list  of  names  of 
his  church-members  was  found  after  his  death,  which  he  was  wont  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  carry  individually  to  the  mercy  seat  It  was  worn 
with  handling.     Here  was  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Mr.  Naruse  has  done  well  to  tell  the  story  of  so  fruitful  a  life.  We 
understand  he  has  given  himself  to  the  elevation  of  his  countrywomen  on 
lines  laid  down  by  his  noble  friend.  He  will  devote  whatever  profit 
comes  from  the  sale  of  this  book  to  the  establishment  of  a  Sawayama 
memorial  library  which  will  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  college  for 
women  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  Gifts  may  be  sent  to  342  Harvard 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Phelps  Taylor. 


Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  By 
George  William  Douglas,  S.  T.  D.  Pp.  vi,  294.  New  York :  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

These  sermons  are  worth  reading.  The  author  made  no  mistake  in 
his  prefatory  note  :  "  It  seemed  that  at  least  the  volume  would  be  likely 
to  subserve  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  could  desire  to  publish  it, 
namely,  that  of  securing  to  some  earnest  souls  for  continual  reference 
the  thoughts  which,  when  originally  uttered,  had  by  God's  blessing 
proved  helpful."  There  is  an  intensity  and  an  earnestness  about  the  ser- 
mons that  must  have  made  them  every  way  helpful  when  first  delivered, 
and  their  directness  and  simplicity  make  them  worth  reading  even  more 
than  once.  The  sermons  reveal  careful,  honest  work,  wide  and  thought- 
ful reading,  with  deep  meditation  on  divine  things.  They  are  free  from 
literary  flourishes  and  pedantry. 

The  statement  in  the  preface :  "  I  could  have  wished  to  indicate  ac- 
curately the  sources  to  which  I  am  consciously  indebted  for  thoughts  and 
illustrations  throughout  this  volume  ;  but  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  pub- 
lish the  book  while  separated  from  my  own  library  by  three  thousand 
miles,  and  with  no  library  at  hand,  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  this,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  footnotes  have  been  added  to  some  of  the 
sermons,"  and  the  footnotes  themselves,  which  continually  remind  one 
that  as  the  author  is  "  at  a  distance  from  his  library  "  he  "  cannot  verify 
the  quotation,"  are  evidences  of  scrupulous  honesty  in  the  publication  of 
the  sermons ;  but  the  necessity  for  the  apology  might  have  been  obviated 
by  more  care  at  the  time  of  writing  the  sermons  for  delivery,  or  else  by 
a  delay  in  the  publication  until  such  time  as  the  author  could  consult 
"  the  sources  to  which  he  was  consciously  indebted." 

Oeo.  F.  Kenngott, 

Lowell. 
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The  Newer  Religious  Thinking.    By  David  Nelson  Beach.    Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1893. 

Preacher  and  layman  will  be  grateful  for  this  volume  of  sermons. 
The  preacher  will  find  them  models  of  popular  address  upon  vital  themes 
that  occupy  delicate  ground ;  and  the  layman  may  feel  confident  that  the 
aspects  of  modern  thought  upon  difficult  subjects  are  presented  with  a 
lucidity,  fairness,  and  fullness  of  statement,  and  a  fervor  and  vigor  of 
style,  that  will  edify  and  interest  him  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  The  Newer  Religious  Thinking/'  as  its  exact  and  felicitous  title  im- 
plies, is  not  a  finished  treatise  on  the  present-day  theology,  nor  a  sys- 
tematic statement  of  finalities  in  the  philosophy  of  religion ;  it  is  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  main  features  of  topics  which  serious  men  are  still 
discussing  and  will  be  likely  to  discuss  in  the  ever  progressive  development 
of  religious  thought  While  the  author  appreciates  the  fact  that  the 
newer  thinking  has  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  reached  a  final  con- 
clusion, still  be  ventures  a  statement  of  his  personal  creed  (p.  207),  but 
not  as  a  formal,  dogmatic  symbol ;  it  is  simply  a  flexible  summary  of 
convictions  which  express  the  outcome  of  a  conscientious  search  for  the 
most  impregnable  intellectual  position  for  religious  truth  that  shall  not  be 
disturbed  by  every  advance  in  criticism,  or  every  new  bit  of  historical 
evidence,  or  every  fresh  discovery  in  physical  science. 

The  special  function  which  this  preacher  is  exercising  in  these  dis- 
courses is  that  of  a  man  with  a  sense  and  a  passion  for  truth  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  shed  light  upon  topics  in  the  realm  of  theology  and  of  its 
relation  to  individual  and  social  life  that  are  fermenting  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people  to-day.  He  describes  vividly  certain  theological  ten- 
dencies ;  he  indicates  with  sagacity  and  precision  the  significance  of  the 
changing  aspects  of  unchanged  truth.  His  manner  of  speech  is  not  that 
of  the  cautious,  conservative  critic ;  he  speaks  with  the  power  and  accent 
of  conviction  of  a  cultivated  man  who  shares  the  spirit  of  his  time,  who 
believes  that  he  discerns  its  signs,  and  who  is  eager  to  serve  his  day  and 
generation  by  an  intelligent  exposition  of  what  these  things  mean. 

Mr.  Beach  is  more  than  a  mere  observer  and  chronicler  of  the  modern 
thinking.  As  the  man  of  thought  he  is  the  trustworthy  interpreter  of  a 
new  social  and  religious  movement ;  as  the  preacher  he  is  a  prophet  of 
the  new  era,  a  herald  of  the  better  day.  He  does  not  attempt  rigorously 
to  define  the  "  newer  thinking ; "  he  speaks  through  the  method  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy  and  suggestion,  and  yet  he  gives  to  his  treatment  a  suf- 
ficient definiteness  of  form  that  relieves  him  from  the  imputation  of 
vagueness. 

His  high  qualities  as  an  interpreter  of  a  great  "  tendency  "  in  modern 
religious  thinking  are  admirably  represented  in  the  first  discourse.  With 
fine  insight  and  judgment  he  indicates  the  character,  direction,  volume, 
and  rapidity  of  the  forces  that  enter  into  the  movement.  The  ser- 
mons that  follow  describe  and  interpret  the  newer  thinking  in  "  Its  Hun- 
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ger  after  God,"  as  the  great  religious  impulse  of  to-day ;  in  "  Its  Passion 
for  Men,"  as  related  to  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of  the  masses ;  in 
"  Its  Thought  of  Nature,  History,  and  Life,"  as  it  sets  itself  to  read  two 
books,  and  not  One  Book  only,  to  listen  to  the  whole  oracle  of  God  rather 
than  confine  itself  to  a  written  fragment ;  in  "  Its  Idea  of  the  Bible,"  as 
preeminently  God's  book  for  man,  and,  "  when  stripped  of  a  false  and 
mediaeval  authority  and  clad  in  its  own  pristine  authority  of  spirit  and  of 
life,"  inspired  to  tell  the  meaning  of  that  other  book  of  God,  —  Nature, 
History,  and  Life ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  making  "  Christ  the  Centre  "  of  the 
movement,  as  He  rests  his  claim  for  highest  authority  over  the  hearts  of 
men  upon  his  being  the  revelation  and  embodiment  of  the  "infinitely  sacrifi- 
cial heart  of  God,"  penetrating  and  conquering  the  world  by  love,  — a  love 
that  runs  through  everything,  "  through  nature,  making  it  sacred,  through 
history,  by  hallowing  it,  through  life,  imparting  to  it  a  new  meaning." 

This  brief  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  volume  shows  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  a  constructive  critique  of  the  old  theology  and  the 
new  by  a  generous  recognition  of  the  constant  and  variant  elements  in 
religious  faith  and  belief.  The  one  principle  that  pervades  these  dis- 
courses is  the  principle  which  the  author  says  underlies  the  traits  of  the 
newer  religious  thinking,  —  "  a  thoroughly  enlisted  intellect,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  stirred  heart.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  new  time.  It  appeals 
to  the  whole  man."  Evidently,  the  preacher's  general  theological  posi- 
tion is  that  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy.  His  aim  is  intensely  practical. 
He  believes  that  on  these  subjects  there  is  "  sore  need  of  light/7  and  in 
his  effort  to  impart  a  ray  of  that  light  he  infuses  both  "  warmth  and 
vision."  His  hand  bears  a  real  torch.  With  his  modern  intellectual  con- 
ceptions he  unites  genuine  spirituality  and  warmth  of  heart ;  therefore 
his  speech  elevates,  illumines,  and  kindles.  Every  page  reveals  the  noble 
spiritual  passion  of  one  whose  message  thoroughly  possesses  his  soul,  and 
yet  who  is  never  unmindful  that  he  is  standing  before  a  living  audience 
to  inform  and  clarify  the  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  to  inspire  faith,  and 
console  mental  trouble.  The  tone  of  this  discussion  never  irritates  the 
reader;  it  is  a  true  irenicon,  and  will  help  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ences of  men.  The  book  will  go  far  towards  supplying  the  missing  link 
between  the  popular  theology  and  the  serious  thought  of  many  minds  that 
are  holding  themselves  aloof  from  membership  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  with  the  works  of  Theodore  Munger, 
John  Bascom,  Washington  Gladden,  Newman  Smyth,  and  with  "  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy."  •  J.  W.  Churchill. 

The  Work  of  John  Buskin.      By  Charles  Waldstkin.     New  York : 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  little  book  has  much  suggestive  and  interesting  criticism  of  Rus- 
kin's  teaching.  Mr.  Waldstein  gives  Ruskin  credit  for  having  brought 
us  into  an  entirely  new  and  more  vivid  attitude  toward   nature,  but 
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falls  quite  short,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
alone  Buskin's  aesthetic  teaching  can  be  judged.  The  peculiar  spirit  and 
life  which  Ruskin  found  in  nature  is  held  by  Mr.  Waldstein  to  be  not  a 
part  of  nature  but  simply  something  infused  into  it  by  Raskin's  religious 
fancy.  With  Ruskin  as  a  social  reformer,  while  admitting  that  in  Bus- 
kin's work  there  is  enough  of  merit  remaining  to  make  him  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  Mr.  Waldstein  seems  to  think  that 
the  element  of  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration  in  Raskin's  message  makes  it 
much  less  valuable  than  the  calm  and  measured  statements  of  the  social 
scientist.  The  prophet  and  the  scientist  each  have  their  distinct  func- 
tion. It  seems  hardly  to  the  point  to  dismiss  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  with 
faint  praise  because  they  are  not  thoroughly  scientific. 

Robert  A.   Woods. 

A  History  of  Socialism.    By  Thomas  Kirkup.    New  York  :  Macmillan 
&Co. 

Mr.  Eirkup  is  known  as  the  writer  of  the  very  remarkable  article  on 
"  Socialism  "  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  In  that  article  he  en- 
deavored to  give  an  entirely  dispassionate  account  of  the  forces  which  are 
making  in  the  direction  of  Socialism.  In  his  book,  "  An  Inquiry  into 
Socialism,"  he  undertook  to  present  as  an  advocate  his  own  socialistic 
belief.  Now  we  have  the  clear  and  philosophic  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  socialist  theory  as  held  by  all  its  leading  expounders  from 
the  beginning.  The  book  may  be  highly  recommended  as  present- 
ing a  lucid,  candid,  and  scholarly  statement  of  a  theory  and  a  cause 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  significant  influences  in  the  life  of  civilized  nations  of  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Kirkup  well  says  :  "  To  all  thoughtful  and  discerning  men  it 
should  now  be  clear  that  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  the  great 
task  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  present  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  Robert  A.   Woods. 

Pauperism  and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Agk.     By  Charles  Booth. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  latest  book  of  Mr.  Booth's  contains,  first,  a  series  of  studies  in 
the  life  of  the  very  poor  in  two  London  districts,  and  in  the  country 
village  of  Ashby  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Booth's  argument  for  a 
great  system  of  public  pensions  for  the  worthy  poor  as  they  reach  old 
age.  The  pictures  of  life  in  Stepney  are  largely  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  relieving  officers  in  that  district,  and  it  will  be  interesting  for 
those  who  have  read  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  to  read  this 
exact  and  scientific  account  of  the  situation  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Booth's  plan  for  the  public  endowment  of  old 
age,  we  need  always  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Booth  is  the  very  farthest 
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from  being  a  visionary.  It  means  a  great  deal  that  a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  laissez  faire,  should,  after  the 
most  painstaking  and  long-continued  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  dependent  poor,  find  that  the  only  hope  lies  in  the  undertaking  by 
the  state  of  certain  lines  of  great  collective  enterprise. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OP  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  in  my  thought  to  notice,  on  account  of 
their  worth,  somewhat  fully  in  this  "  Review,"  but  I  have  not  found  the 
requisite  time.     A  few  of  these  may  here  be  named. 

Two  volumes  of  the  "  Second  Series "  of  the  "  Select  Library  of 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers/'  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  Dr.  Wace, 
and  published  by  "The  Christian  Literature  Company,"  New  York, 
have  been  received  by  the  "  Review,"  each  of  which  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. The  first  (Vol.  I.  of  the  series)  contains  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Eusebius's  Church  History,  by  Professor  McGiffert,  now  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  a  revised  translation  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  now  at  Princeton,  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  Constan- 
tine's  Oration,  and  Eusebius's  Eulogy  of  Constantine.  All  of  the  works 
thus  included  are  accompanied  by  valuable  Introductions,  and  the  His- 
tory is  very  fully  and  admirably  annotated.  A  student  will  find  in  Dr. 
McGiffert's  "  notes  "  the  best  introduction  to  a  critical  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries.  A  handy  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  is  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Bright,  of  Oxford.  There  is  great  need  of  a  new  and  critical 
edition  of  the  original  work. 

The  other  volume  referred  to  is  the  fourth  in  the  series :  "  Select 
Writings  and  Letters  of  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  edited,  with 
Prolegomena,  Indices,  and  Tables,  by  Archibald  Robertson,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham,1'  etc.  Dr.  Robertson's  editing  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  reminds,  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  solidity  of 
learning,  combined  with  literary  perspective  and  grace,  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  work.  The  "  Prolegomena  "  contain  the  clearest  and  most 
trustworthy  concise  sketch  of  the  Arian  controversy  which  has  appeared. 
This  is  followed  by  translations,  new  or  revised,  of  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal writings  of  Athanasius  which  have  been  preserved.  Full  as  the  volume 
is,  it  may  well  be  wished  that  the  letters  to  Serapion  had  been  included, 
or  that  Dr.  Robertson  would  publish  them  separately,  with  perhaps 
what  remains  besides.  The  life  of  Antony  is  included,  and  is  translated 
by  Rev.  H.  Ellersbaw,  the  introduction  and  notes  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Robertson.  Miss  Payne  Smith  revises  for  this  volume  the  Oxford  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Festal  Letters."  Cardinal  Newman's  work  in  the  Oxford 
Library  translation  is  largely  appropriated,  and  is  treated  with  due 
honor.     At  the  same  time  some  of  its  peculiarities  which  do  not  com* 
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mend  themselves  to  a  less  polemic  and  more  historical  interpretation  are 
sufficiently  indicated,  with  suitable  correctives.  This  volume  of  the 
series,  with  the  first,  deserves  a  place  in  every  clergyman's  library. 
The  latter  can  be  bought  separately ;  is  it  not  practicable  to  offer  the 
other  also  to  theological  students  and  others  who  may  not  be  able  to 
subscribe  at  once  to  the  whole  set  ?  This  is  no  disparagement  of  any 
other  volume,  but  simply  implies  that  there  is  but  one  Eusebius  and  one 
Athanasius. 

The  influence  of  successive  schools  of  philosophy  upon  the  formation 
and  development  of  dogma  and  theology  is  now  generally  recognized. 
As  usual  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  an  extreme,  and  the  schools  of  late 
have  in  some  quarters  been  credited  with  too  great  an  influence.  Ex- 
cellent as  are  the  Histories  of  Philosophy  by  Erdmann  and  Ueberweg, 
there  is  room  for  another,  and  students  of  divinity,  as  well  as  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  thought  and  ideas,  may  well  be  grateful 
to  Dr.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  his  very  readable  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Windelband's  "  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,"  published  this 
year  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  I  know  of  no  work  that  presents 
so  clearly  in  their  succession  the  main  problems  of  past  thought,  or 
brings  out  so  connectedly  and  concentratedly  the  preparation  that  was 
made  by  the  ancient  philosophy  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or 
that  exhibits  more  justly  the  relations  between  it  and  the  Christian 
thought  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  It  is  gratifying  to  follow  a 
writer  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  his  own  science,  and 
so  controlled  by  them,  and  who  recognizes  as  something  lying  right 
along  his  path  the  new  Christian  motives,  and  distinctive  Christian 
conceptions,  in  the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  who  does  not  claim  for 
the  latter  more  than  its  just  dues  in  the  shaping  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 
The  book  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  would  learn  how  thought 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  who  would  themselves  "  learn  to  think." 
We  should  add  that  the  work  covers  not  only  the  ancient  and  the 
patristic  periods,  but  the  mediaeval  era  and  the  modern. 

I  can  only  name,  as  seemingly  a  useful  guide-book  for  students,  and 
serviceable  also  for  maturer  readers,  Professor  Armstrong's  translation 
of  Falckenberg's  ''History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  just  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  The  book,  says  the  translator, 
"  is  intended  to  furnish  a  manual  which  shall  be  at  once  scientific  and 
popular,  one  to  stand  midway  between  the  exhaustive  expositions  of  the 
larger  histories  and  the  meagre  sketches  of  the  compendium^" 

Dr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill's  "History  of  the  Old  South  Church  (Third 
Church),  Boston,"  published,  1890,  in  two  attractive  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  was  recognized  at  once  upon  its  appearance  as 
a  work  of  superior  value,  not  only  as  the  faithful  record  of  the  life  of  an 
important  and  prominent  church,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  civil  and 
political  as  well  as  religious  history  of  the  country.  Through  such  a 
history  one  may  come  very  close  to  the  source  of  whatever  New  England 
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has  contributed  to  the  life  and  true  greatness  of  this  country.  The  book 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  all,  not  trained  from  childhood  under  our 
institutions,  who  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  them  from  within.  It  has 
taken  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature,  and  will  have  an  increasing 
value  as  the  years  move  on. 

Another  fresh  and  important  contribution  to  church  history  is  Professor 
Williston  Walker's  "  The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism," 
poblished  this  year  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Beginning 
with  extracts  from  one  of  Robert  Browne's  tracts  (1582),  the  texts  of  the 
leading  historical  documents  down  to  the  creed  of  1883  are  reproduced 
in  their  original  forms,  making  an  invaluable  collection  for  study.  They 
are  accompanied  with  notes,  and  preceded  by  historical  introductions  and 
by  summaries  of  the  literature.  The  work  throughout,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  it,  is  very  accurate,  and  the  introductions  are  marked  by  a 
clear  perception  of  successive  historical  situations  and  values.  They  are 
also  very  readable,  and  taken  together  review,  though  from  a  special 
point  of  view  and  along  a  particular  line,  the  entire  history  of  modern 
Congregationalism.  Among  the  original  investigations  which  the  book 
contains,  that  of  the  history  of  the  covenant  and  creed  of  the  church  at 
Salem  is  a  specially  successful  and  brilliant  piece  of  work.  The  state- 
ment of  the  motive  of  the  Half- Way  Covenant  also  deserves  individoal 
notice,  as  does  the  position  taken  respecting  the  application  of  doctrinal 
tests  to  candidates  for  membership  in  the  early  New  England  churches. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Cambridge  platform  expressly  limits 
the  requirements  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  even  to  "  the 
weakest  measure  of  faith."  The  record  quoted  in  this  "  Review " 
(vol.  xi.  pp.  69,  70),  of  an  admission  upon  assent  to  the  Apostles'  Creed 
is  also  noteworthy.  But  one  critical  suggestion  of  importance  occurs  to 
me,  and  this  I  offer  with  some  degree  of  reserve,  lest  in  a  necessarily 
rapid  reading  I  may  have  overlooked  some  statement  that  would  show  it 
to  be  uncalled  for.  The  suggestion  is,  that  the  distinction  of  New  Eng- 
land and  American  Congregationalism,  through  its  combination  with 
local  autonomy  of  fellowship,  is  not  sufficiently  brought  out  The  earlier 
New  England  fathers  happily  failed  in  their  attempt  to  restrain  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  churches,  but  they  succeeded  to  a  good 
degree  and  no  less  happily  in  counterbal  ncing  the  individualism  of  mere 
Independency.  The  Cambridge  platform  puts  each  and  every  local 
church  into  a  common  relation,  as  a  church,  to  Christ  "  not  only  as  a 
mystical  but  as  a  political  head,"  and  approves  the'  obligation  of  church 
communion  on  this  basis,  and  sets  forth  an  agency  and  methods  of  this 
political  fellowship.  This  principle  has  had  a  development,  both  in  itself 
and  in  relation  to  the  coordinate  principle  of  autonomy.  Professor 
Walker  notices  again  and  again  in  different  forms  the  interdependence 
of  the  churches,  but  I  have  failed  to  observe  a  recognition  of  it  in  its 
ground  and  obligation  and  development  into  agencies  and  ways  of  fellow- 
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ship  such  as  the  documents  and  connected  facts  reveal  as  a  part  of  the 
history.  Do  they  not  suggest,  also,  some  qualification  of  the  remark 
that  "  Robert  Browne  mast  be  accounted  the  father  of  modern  Congre- 
gationalism ?  "  The  democratic  principle  has  triumphed  over  Barrowe- 
ism,  but  is  not  the  tendency  now  setting  strongly  and  healthily  to  a  de- 
velopment of  churches  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  organism  and  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men?  If  these  suggestions  are  of  value, 
they  would  not,  I  should  add,  require  the  alteration  of  any  sentence  in 
this  volume,  so  far  as  I  recall,  save  the  one  just  quoted,  but  simply  an 
increased  explicitness  and  completeness  of  statement,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Cambridge  and  Boston  (1865)  platforms. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  four  other  works.  Rev.  R.  J. 
Knowling  publishes  through  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  15  East 
16th  Street,  a  learned  and  valuable  "  Study  in  Modern  Criticism,"  with 
the  superior  title  "  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles."  Its  object  is  to  show 
from  the  generally  and  well-nigh  universally  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  how  firm  a  historical  basis  may  be  found  in  them  for  an  accept- 
ance of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  creed.  The  argument  is  valid  and 
timely.     There  is  a  very  full  account  of  its  treatment  by  other  writers. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Swete,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  England, 
gives  us  the  best  edition  of  the  newly  discovered  fragment  of  the  Petrine 
Gospel  which  has  yet  appeared :  "  The  Akhmim  Fragment  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospel  of  St  Peter,  edited  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices." 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  1893.)  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  literary 
relations  he  concludes  that  it  was  written  about  A.  d.  165.  "  The  condi- 
tions are  those  of  the  age  which  followed  Justin,  and  not  of  that  which 
preceded  him."  This  opinion  respecting  the  date  seems  to  me  to  have, 
as  the  evidence  stands,  the  greater  probability,  as  I  have  before  stated 
("  Andover  Review,"  xix.  265,  266). 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  another  volume  issued  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Lightfoot  Fund :  "  Biblical  Essays,  by  the  late  J.  B.  light- 
foot,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham."  About  one 
third  of  what  is  here  published  has  appeared  before  in  periodicals. 
It  includes  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunt.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  made  up  from  notes  for  lectures  at  Cambridge  on  Introduction  to 
Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  excursuses  for  a  commentary  on 
Thessalonians,  and  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  for  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  notes  have  been  filled 
out  in  part  from  the  lecture-books  of  pupils.  All  of  this  material  was 
prepared  before  the  author's  transference  in  1879  from  his  professorship 
to  his  episcopal  office.  Discussion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  made  such 
progress  that  the  notes  here  published  are  inadequate,  yet  it  was  well  to 
bring  them  out,  for  the  emphasis  they  put  upon  the  external  evidence,  and 
for  valuable  incidental  opinions  and  suggestions.  The  notes  on  Ephesians 
treat  of  the  "  Destination  "  of  this  Epistle,  and  were  used  by  their  author 
as  late  as  1873.     The  discussion  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  deals  with  their 
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date.  An  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  "  St.  Paul's  History  after  the  close 
of  the  Acts."  This  volume,  occupied  with  prolegomena,  is  to  he  fol- 
lowed hy  another  containing  "  selections  from  commentaries  on  the  text  " 
which  are  deemed  "  fullest  and  most  valuable." 

Mr.  George  S.  Merriam  has  given  us  a  somewhat  unique  and  a  very- 
delightful  memorial  of  Noah  Porter.  (Charles  Scrihner's  Sons.  1893.) 
A  number  of  friends  unite  in  contributing  to  the  book,  each  viewing  the 
man  in  some  special  phase  of  his  many-sided  character  and  life  and 
varied  official  positions.  These  are  woven  together  with  rare  literary 
skill  by  the  editor,  who  also  contributes  freely  from  his  own  recollections 
and  his  knowledge  of  New  England  educational,  religious,  and  theologi- 
cal history.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  who  deserves  to  be  remembered 
not  only  through  his  published  writings,  but  in  the  noble  personal  traits 
which  this  memorial  brings  very  clearly  and  fully  to  light. 

I  may  specially  acknowledge,  also,  the  recent  reception  by  the  "  Review," 
from  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  has  grown  out  of 
the  use,  as  a  text-book,  of  Mill's  "  Principles,"  and  embodies  what  the 
author  deems  of  most  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  since  Mill's 
work  was  written.  It  also  avails  itself  of  the  attention  which  has  of  late 
years  been  paid  to  the  history  of  the  science,  and  makes  free  use  of  this 
history  in  the  "  statement  of  principles."  Of  its  relative  value  I  am  not 
competent  to  judge,  but  I  have  found  it  attractive  and  instructive. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth. 
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